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PREFACE. 


In  publishing  a  work  like  the  present,  where- 
in an  actual  locality  is  given,  a  few  observations 
are  necessary.  I  have  chosen  as  the  scene  of 
the  following  stories  and  characters  the  town  and 
neighborhood  in  which  my  own  youth  was  spent, 
not  only  because  it  afforded  ample  material  for 
one  who  desired  to  make  a  book  characteristic 
of  English  courftry  life,  but  also  from  the  great 
delight  I  had  in  recollecting  scenes  associated 
with  the  pleasures  of  my  e^irlier  years,  and  from 
the  uncommon  beauty  of  those  scenes,  as  fair 
specimens  of  an  English  arcadia ;  and  so  far  my 
work  has  indeed  been  a  labor  of  love. 

And  now,  in  especial  consideration  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  intended  uy  Wopd  Leierh- 
ton,  I  must  acknowledge,  that  although  1  have 
laid  the  scene  of  Denborough  Park  in  their 
neighborhood,  they  will  look  in  vain  for  its  site 
there.  The  events  of  that  story  occurred  in  a 
southern  county ;  but  in  order  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  my  work  I  took  the  liberty  of  locating 
it  here.  The  nabob  was  one  of  my  own  ances- 
tors, Major  Francis  Wood,  one  of  the  eight  sons 
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of  William  Wood  the  ill  used  Irish  patentee, 
who  was  ruined  by  the  selfish  cunning  of  Dean 
Swift;  and  the  brother  of  Charles  Wood,  ray 
maternal  grandfather,  who  first  introduced  Platina 
into  Europe. 

Major  Wood  was  one  of  those  singular  beings 
who  seem  born  for  adventures ;  and  the  family 
traditions  preserve  many  strange  passages  of  his 
life,  untold  here,  from  the  day  when  a  lord's 
daughter  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  was  slighted 
by  him,  to  that  on  which  he  died,  as  related  in 
this  story,  leaving  dismay  and  perplexity  behind 
him. 

A  very  slight  sketch  of  this  story,  occupying 
about  ten  pages,  was  published  by  my  husband 
in  a  periodical  some  years  ago  ;  but  this  did  not 
deter  me  from  giving  at  large  what  always  ap- 
peared to  me  a  strange  and  melancholy  history. 
More  especially  melancholy  in  the  case  of  the 
unfortunate  legatee,  where  we  see  a  mind  so 
Sicted  upon  by  circumstances  as  to  become  the 
very  opposite  of  what  appeared  to  be  its. original 
character,  and  whence  followed,  almost  in  fulfil- 
ment as  it  seemed  of  his  enemy's  curse,  the  ruin 
and  misery  of  his  family. 

From  the  foregoing  statement  I  hope  it  will 
be  clearly  understood,  that  though  I  have  a 
pleasure  and  pride  in  acknowledging  that  the 
description  of  Wood  L«ighton  and  the  country 
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ibout  it  are  in  their  main  features  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  real  town  and  neighborhood,  which  will 
be  easily  recognised  by  the  inhabitants — those 
inhabitants  arc  not  to  look  for  any  living  portrai- 
ture of  themselves  among  the  characters,  which 
was  totally  beside  my  intentions. 

Perhaps  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  a 
few  of  the  smaller  sketches  have  already  9pj)ear- 
ed  anonymously  in  a  periodical. 

M.  H. 

Nottingham^  April  Ath^  1 836. 
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TAKING  POSSpSSION. 


Br  the  demise  of  a  distant  relative,  Mr.  John 
Crumpton,  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  consider- 
able inheritance  fallen  to  our  lot.  It  lay  in  a  distant 
county,  and  in  the  small  town  of  Wood  Leighton. 

With  the  greatest  good-will  in  the  world  we  went 
to  view  our  new  possession,  and  every  step  as  we  ad- 
ranced  within  ten  miles  of  the  place  showed  us  that 
it  lay  in  a  very  land  of  Goshen.  We  were  exactly  in 
the  huDQor  to  see  every  thing  and  place  under  the 
most  agreeable  aspect ;  and  though  we  travelled  in 
the  gloom  of  a  winter's  day  towards  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary— perhaps  the  most  cheerless  time  of  the  whole 
year, — we  found  nothing  but  cause  for  admiration. 
We  entered  the  little  town  just  before  the  close  of  the 
day,  when  there  was  just  light  enough  to  show  us 
that  it  was  a  very  antiquated  place — what  the  tourist . 
would  call  a  poor  town,  with  irregular,  ill-built,  and 
ill-paved  streets,  lighted  with  neither  gas  nor  lamps. 
But  these  things  we  did  not  observe :  we  only  saw 
many  a  picturesque  old  house  turning  its  gabled  end 
or  projecting  its  huge  porch  into  the  street ;  and  that 
a  very  natural  and  child-like  curiosity  brought  both 
men  and  women  to  their  doors  and  windows  to  get  a 
peep  at  us  as  our  chaise  drew  up  at  our  new — home  i 
it  could  not  be  called  then,  though  the  cheerful  fire 
that  lighted  up  the  most  comfortable  of  old-fashioned 
parlors,  and  the   curtsying  and  gracious  smites  tvxA 
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welcomes  of  the  old  house  keeper,  who  lighted  the 
candles  and  spoke  her  congratulations  at  the  same 
time,  made  us  feel,  even  then,  thafc  we  were  received 
to  the  comforts  and  welcome  of  home. 

We  found  our  house,  though  not  large,  sufficient  for 
even  a  considerable  family.  It  stood  a  little  back 
from  the  line  of  the  street,  within  a  paved  court,  sepa- 
rated from  the  street  with  iron  palisades.  The  court 
was  filled  with  laurels  and  evergreens,  and  on  one  side 
grew  a  line  of  remarkably  fine  Lombardy  poplars. 
The  shrubs  almost  concealed  the  house,  excepting  one 
end,  which  projected  to  the  street,  and  was  overrun 
with  a  prodigal  growth  of  ivy.  The  kitchens  and  the 
hall  occupied  this  side  of  the  house ;  on  the  other  lay 
the  principal  rooms — two  old-fashioned,  spacious  par- 
lors— the  common  and  the  best  parlor,  as  our  attend- 
ant called  them,  dining  and  drawing-room  being  too 
modern  for  the  style  of  their  late  possessor. 

It  was  not  till  the  next  day  that  we  saw  the  whole 
beauty  and  value  of  the  place.  Then  we  found  our 
parlors  opening  into  a  noble  garden, — ihe  upper  end 
full  of  tall,  ancient  evergreens,  junipers,  arbor- vitae, 
and  yews,  overtopped  by  Scotch  firs,  with  a  thick  un- 
dergrowth of  bays,  laurels,  and  laurustinus,  and  with 
thickets  of  privet,  lilac,  and  guelder-rose.  A  broad 
lawn  lay  in  front,  surrounded  by  a  gravel-walk,  and 
here  and  there  corners  and  openings  among  the  ever- 
greens filled  with  flower-borders.  The  remainder  and 
larger  portion  of  the  garden  lay  below  this,  sloping 
to  the  south,  and  was  gained  by  stone  steps  from  a  low 
parapeted  wall  which  divided  the  upper  garden  from 
the  lower.  This  was  the  kitchen-garden,  well  stocked 
with  every  thing  a  family  could  require.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  all  ran  a  filbert-hedge ;  and  here  again  a  nar- 
row slip  of  flower-border  cut  in  a  broad  stripe  of  grass, 
sloping  down  to  a  beautiful,  clear  and  swift  stream. 
Beyond  this  lay  a  broad  meadow,  and  then  green,  as- 
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cending,  hilly  fields,  stretching  upwards  for  a  mile  or 
more,  beautifully  adorned  with  hedge-row  timber  and 
clumps  of  fine  wood,  with  a  farmhouse  seen  in  the 
distance  ;  and  to  the  right,  where  a  small  -valley  open- 
ed into  the  flat  of  meadow-land  that  bounded  our  gar- 
den, a  tributary  stream  was  seen  running  down  among 
alder-trees,  shining  like  silver  in  the  sun.  Nothing 
could  be  more  tranquilly  beautiful  than  this  landscape. 
It  was  complete  in  iis  kind  :  there  was  no  sublimity 
— no  expansion  of  prospect,  but  as  a  piece  of  English 
Arcadia,  it  was  so  perfect,  that  the  mind  desired  no- 
thing different,  and  felt  that  any  addition  must  de- 
stroy its  harmony  of  character. 

I  can  imagine  no  more  delightful  circumstances  than 
those  in  which  we  were  placed.  Thfe  death  of  our 
respected  relative  had  not  been  untimely ;  nor  had 
the  family  connexion  been  so  near  as  that  his  loss 
should  sadden  our  spirits.  We  knew  that,  as  a  shock 
of  com  full  ripe,  he  had  died  in  his  place,  after  hj^- 
ing  enjoyed  it  even  beyond  the  usual  term  of  hUoKn 
life.  And  here  we  were,  with  feelings  something  like 
those  of  our  first  parents  in  paradise  :  all  was  our  own, 
we  were  there  to  enjoy  it,  and  every  step  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  some  new  object,  some  new  delight. 

We  traversed  the  house  from  collar  to  garret,  exa- 
mining every  dark  room  and  secret  nook,  expecting  in 
every  one  to  find  some  strange  mystery  or  hidden 
treasure.  Curious,  angular  closets  there  were  paper- 
ed over  like  the  walls,  so  that  the  key-hole,  or  the 
ring  by  which  the  door  was  opened,  only  showed  their 
existence.  There  were  deep,  strange-looking  nooks 
(bat  ran  far  into  darkness,  by  the  side  of  some  project- 
ing chimney :  and  there  was  a  large  nondescript  piece 
of  fuVniture,  like  one  clumsy  old  cabinet  set  upon  ano- 
ther, opening  with  folding  doors,  and  containing  an 
innumerable  quantity  of  drawers,  somq  of  which  open-, 
ed  with  a  secret  spring  ;  yet,  though  the  locks  of  all 
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bad  been  secured,  and  the  keys  conveyed  to  us  before 
our  arrival,  and  we  now  dived  down  into  all  tbeir  mys- 
terious depths,  like  divers  into  the  unsunned  caves  of 
the  ocean,  we  found  nothing  but  old  china,  not  re- 
markably fine— -old  table-linen,  fine,  but  much  the 
worse  for  wear — a  considerable  quantity  of  plate — 
but  every  a^icle  so  small,  so  light  and  thin  with  long 
us^,  that  it  could  not  reckon  for  much.  Other  things 
too  we  found — a  marvellous  quantity  of  dried  herbs  ; 
the  old  double-cabinet  was  full  of  them,  for  our  rela- 
tive had  been  a  renowned  collector  of  medical  plants, 
and  was  famous  over  the  whole  country  for  his  snuff 
made  of  coltsfoot  leaves,  the  virtues  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  belief,  were  as  numerous  as  those  of 
any  modem  universal  panacea  whatever ;  and  more- 
over, lumber  of  every  conceivable  kind — old  chairs 
dismembered  of  arm  or  leg,  legs  and  arms  of  others 
without  bodies — old  bedsteads  and  balustrades  which 
mouldered  to  the  touch — boards — sticks — boxes  with- 
otl^'  lids,  and  lids  without  boxes — matting,  carpeting, 
old  bed-hangings  and  rugs  dusty  and  full  of  moths  ;  in 
short,  all  the  accumulated  rubbish  and  lumber  which 
had  been  stored  up  in  the  fourscore  years  and  ten  of 
the  life  of  a  man  who,  we  had  been  told,  had  a  re- 
markable gift  for  boarding  up  almost  everything,  and 
was  withal  the  most  methodical  man  in  the  world. 
Any  concealed  hoards  of  money  were  perhaps  out  of 
the  question  :  certain  it  is,  whatever  hopes  we  might 
have  of  finding  any  were  disapJ)oihted.  One  thing, 
however,  we  did  find — what  every  old  house  possess- 
es— a  chest  of  manuscripts ; — yes,  truly,  mantiscripts. 
The  chest  was  not  curiously  carved, — was  not  opeq^ 
ed  by  a.  complicated  spring-lock,  nor  yet  secured  by 
a  huge  chain  and  padlock,  it  was  only  a  common  oak 
chest  with  a  common  lock,  and  yet  it  was  filled  with 
manuscripts.  I  was  at  some  trouble,  even  in  the  hey- 
day of  our  expipratory  rambles,  to  delve  down^  and 
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see  what  treasure  of  poem  or  history  I  might  find,  and 
thereby  I  made  my  companion  very  impatient,  and  was 
threatened,  if  I  did  not  desist,  with  being  left  by  my- 
self in  the  most  dismal  and  haunted-looking  room  in 
the  house.  I  did  desist,  but  not  before  I  had  delved 
down  among  those  ancient  writings  and  found — no- 
thing but  dusty  and  yellow  letters  tied  up  in  yearly 
bundles,  ditto  of  yearly  expenses,  and  sundry  estimates 
and  bills  concerning  alterations  made  in  the  house 
long  enough  before  I  was  born.  What  further  the 
chest  contained  I  did  not  discover  that  day : — But 
more  of  this  in  proper  time  and  season. 

The  furniture  of  the  house  was  ample,  but  of  the 
most  old-fashioned  and  simple  description  :  the  frame 
of  a  modern  looking-glass,  which  seemed  strangely 
out  of  place,  was  the  only  article  made  of  mahogany, 
everything  else  being  of  oak.  The  character  of  every 
piece  of  furniture  was  angular  ;  the  backs  and  arms 
of  the  chairs  formed  the  most  perfect  right  angle  with 
the  seats  ;  the  table-legs  stood  straight  without  curve 
or  inclination,  and  all  so  thin  that  it  seemed  wonder- 
ful how  they  could  have  supported  their  burdens  so 
long.  Everything  seemed  to  belong  to  a  tall,  thin- 
legged  generation :  the  bed-posts  tapered  upwards 
without  scroll  or  curve,  supporting  testers,  round  which 
bung  the  shallowest  and  most  scanty  of  valances : 
every  chamber  was  furnished  with  a  round  or  oval 
pier-glass  set  in  an  ancient  gilt  frame,  about  a  finger's 
breadth,  equally,  unadorned  with  the  bed-posts ;  and 
over  each  mk  rectangularly  and  close  against  the  wall 
three  or  four  peacock's  feathers.  I  never  saw  furni- 
ture on  which  so  little  ornament  had  been  expended  ; 
and  yet  all  the  rooms  were  so  thoroughly  carpeted,  so 
amply  furnished  with  chests,  chairs  and  wardrobes, 
and  all  so  neat  and  clean,  and  such  a  uniformity  exist- 
ed through  the  whole  house — all  was  so  perfectly  in 
keeping,  that  the  effect  was  anything  bwl  m^^w— \X 
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was  pleasant  and  in  harmony.  In  what  appeared  the 
most  neglected  room  of  the  housenve  found  the  only 
picture  in  it — the  portrait  of  our  deceased  relative,  ta- 
ken in  his  younger  days,  in  a  sky-blue  coat,  powder- 
ed, and  with  a  pig-tail,  and  in  a  very  handsome  pair 
of  ruffles  :  his  hat  was  under  his  arm,  and  his  hand 
rested  on  his  cane  ; — he  seemed  to  be  a  person  amia- 
ble, yet  somewhat  dry  and  precise;  as  if  in  his  instance 
Nature  had  succeeded  in  what  is  commonly  consider- 
ed an  impossible  achievement,  that  of  setting  an  old 
head  upon  young  shoulders.  We  ordained  it  a  place 
of  honor,  and  having  it  brought  down  stairs,  we  bung 
it  over  the  chimney-piece  of  our  dming-room.  Of 
books  we  found  but  few  ;  the  works  of  Bunyan,  De 
Foe,  and  Richardson — a  few  divines — Millar's  Gar- 
dener's Calendar,  and  several  works  on  vegetable 
medicines.  There  were  many,  and  some  very  curious, 
editions  of  the  Bible — many  commentaries  on  it,  and 
several  Concordances,  together  with  the  five  volumes 
of  Calraet.  Biblical  literature  was  certainly  the  good 
old  man's  favorite  study. 

"He  might  be  said  to  die  reading  the  Bible,"  ob- 
served the  housekeeper :  and  pointing  to  one  which 
lay  on  a  stand  in  the  chimney  corner,  "  That,"  she 
said,  "  was  the  book  he  read  ;  it  had  good  print." 

I  opened  the  volume,  and  between  the  leaves  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John  lay  a  pair  of  silver  spectacles. 

"  Ah,"  cried  the  housekeeper,  "  these  are  the 
glasses  for  which  I  have  had  such  hunts  t — Poor,  dear 
master  !  he  was  using  them  the  day  'befih*e  he  died, 
and  could  not  tell  where  he  bad  left  them  !" 

I  bad  never  seen  my  worthy  relative,  but  this  lit- 
ile  circumstance  seemed  to  have  the  charra  of  a  life- 
long intercourse  ;  the  old  man  was  no  longer  as  a 
stranger  to  me ;  a  sentiment  like  filial  reverence 
hound  my  heart  to  his  memory  ;  I  again  placed  the 
spectacles  where  his  own  hands  had  laid  them,  and 
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glancing  at  the  chapter,  found  it  that  blessed  one  where 
Christ  promises  the  Comforter  to  his  disciples. 

The  examination  of  the  house  abundantly  satisfied 
ti8 ;  such  an  abode  of  family  comfort,  unostentatious 
as  it  was,  we  had  hardly  ever  seen — room  beyond 
room,  room  beyond  room  adapted  for  every  chance 
and  necessity  of  life ;  and  scarcely  had  we  gone  half 
over  it  before  we  said,  "  What  should  hinder  our  tak- 
ing up  our  abode  here  for  the  present,  and  till  these 
law  questions  are  settled  1  For,  gentle  reader,  where- 
as thou  hast  heard  that  earthly  happiness  is  never 
without  alloy,  and  that  at  the  heart  of  the  rose  lieth 
the  canker,  be  it  known  unto  thee,  that  certain  per- 
plexing law  technicalities  were  the  alloy  to  this  our 
earthly  happiness — the  determining  certain  bounda- 
ries was  the  canker  at  the  heart  of  this  our  rose. 

Upon  making  this  house  our  home,  therefore,  for 
whatever  time  might  be  needful,  we  decided  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, in  little  more  than  one  month  from  that 
time,  being  the  last  day  of  February,  we  arrived,  with 
8uch  of  our  household  goods  as  were  needful  to  our  dif- 
ferent way  of  life  and  more  modern  notions,  and  estab- 
lished ourselves  as  inhabitants  of  Wood  Leighton. 

One  month  of  a  mild  winter,  verging  now  on  an 
open  spring,  had  made  great  improvement  in  the  gar- 
den and  general  expect  of  our  new  abode.  The 
flower-borders  were  bright  with  hepaticas,  snowdrops, 
and  crocuses,  which  grew  in  handfuls,  white  and  yel- 
low and  purple ;  buds  were  already  appearing  on  the 
lilacs  ;  and  the  stems  of  the  laburnum  were  green  and 
fresh,  as  if  impatient  to  burst  forth  with  their  new 
v^etable  life.  The  violets  under  the  nut-trees  were 
full  of  bud,  and  even  some,  more  hardy  than  the  rest, 
had  opened  into  flower;  and  the  nut-trees  them- 
selves were  gemmed  with  their  minute  crimson  tufts, 
and  tasselled  with  their  wavering  catkins. 

Once  eatablished  at  Wood  Leighton,  in  a  district  so 
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eminently  beautiful,  the  features  of  which  were  so  pe- 
culiarly English,  the  year  passed  away  as  it  were  in  a 
succession  of  rural  festivals  ;  and  among  its  people  we 
found  so  much  original  and  singular  character,  and 
were  enabled  to  gather  up  so  many  pleasant  and  cu- 
rious histories,  that  we  were  soon  induced  to  put  to- 
gether this  Chronicle  of  Wood  Leighton — ^assuring  our 
readers  that,  however  strange  and  out  of  the  common 
chances  of  probability  many  of  the  incidents  and  cha- 
racters may  appear,  all  are  strictly  true,  and  only  serve 
to  show  how  great  a  diversity  of  form  and  aspect  the 
human  character  may  assume  when  suflFered  to  run 
wild,  as  it  did  in  this  out-of-the-World  town  and  neigh- 
borhood. 
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It  was  a  great  scaDdal  in  Wood  Leigbton  that  there 
was  no  sale  of  Mr.  Crutnpton*s  effects.  He  was  an 
old  bachelor,  with  no  decided  aversion  to  the  sex,  bat 
so  well  served  by  his  old  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Woodings, 
that  he  did  not  require  other  female  attendants  ;  con- 
sequently  no  gossip  of  the  house  went  abroad :  for  she 
kept  as  close  within  doors  as  her  inaster,-«tbe  place 
might  bare  been  herQietically  sealed  for  any  access 
there  was  to  it.  There  was  no  chance  of  calling  on 
Mr.  Crumpton  to  inquire  the  character  of  a  servant, 
for  his  one  was  never  likely  to  leave  him :  and  if  a 
lady,  as  much  prompted  by  curiosity  as  charity,  con- 
trived to  get  the  entr6e  of  his  house  under  the  plea  of 
a  subscription  for  a  poor  family,  she  was  merely  ad- 
mitted into  his  common  parlor, — she  saw  just  enough 
to  excite,  nothing  to  satisfy  her  curiosity.  The  very 
circumstance  of  the  place  appearing  inaccessible  cre- 
ated the  desire  to  storm  it ;  and  no  sooner  did  the 
news  go  abroad  that  the  old  gentleman  was  dead,  than 
everybody  rejoiced  to  think  that  now  the  whole  house 
would  be  thrown  open  to  them ; — there  must  be  a 
sale  ! — and  already  the  good  gossips  had  gone  in 
imagination  from  one  mysterious,  locked-up  apartment 
to  another,  feasting  their  senses  on  hidden  treasure, 
and  furniture  more  curiously  antique  than  was  contain- 
ed in  any  other  house  in  the  parish.  One  had  heard 
rumors  of  .wondrously  fine  china — another  of  plate, 
and  another  of  hoards  of  bed  and  table  linen ; — in 
i^bort,  the  discovery  of  all  the  thousand-year-old  trea- 
sures of  a  bilried  city  would  not  have  afforded  them 
the  delight  they  expected  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Crump- 
ton's  effects. 
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Great  therefore  was  the  consternation  when  it  was 
told  that  the  people  to  whom  the  house  had  descend- 
ed, though  young,  and  to  appearance  not  at  all  of  the 
old  school,  were  going  to  inhabit  it  as  it  was,  and  would 
have  no  sale  at  all !  It  was  an  incredible  thing  ;  eve- 
rybody said — "  Oh,  no,  there  must  be  a  sale  !  It  was 
impossible  that  a  family  used  to  modern  furniture 
could  endure  anything  so  old-fashioned  as  that — there 
must  be  a  sale  !"  But  when  they  not  only  saw  us, 
but  our  children,  established  there,  they  came  to  ano- 
ther conclusion — the  old  gentleman,  they  said,  has 
tied  us  ojf  selling  anything  ; — to  be  sure,  he  was  always 
singular  ;— and  that  the  old  furniture  must  remain  as 
it  w*as,  was  a  condition  of  the  inheritance — and  old 
Mrs.  Woodings,  also,  was  a  fixture  in  the  place. 
"  Well,"  said  they,  "they  have  a  pretty  bargain  of  it ! 
I  would  not  have  the  place  on  such  conditions.  Only 
think  of  all  that  moth  and  worm-eaten  furniture  ! — 
and  those  old-fashioned  papers  on  the  walls ! — why,  it 
must  be  fifty  years  since  that  paper  was  put  up — and 
what  papers  they  had  fifty  years  ago  !"  Old-fashion- 
ed as  the  people  of  Wood  Leighton  were,  they  fanci- 
ed the  fashion  of  Mr.  Crumpton's  hcpuse  half  a  century 
behind  them  ;  and  all  concluded  b'Jr  saying  it  was  a 
bad  day's  work  for  Mr.  Sraallwood,  the  upholsterer, 
who  had  new-furnished  his  shop  in  the  expectation  of 
new-furnishing  our  house.  There  never  was  so  fertile 
and  yet  so  unsatisfactory  a  subject  of  wonder  and 
speculation  since  Wood  Leighton  was  a  town.  And 
when,  beyond  all  this,  it  was  noised  abroad  that  "  the 
new  people''  brought  servants  with  them,  instead  of 
supplying  their  domestic  establishment  from  the  decent 
young  people  of  the  place,  the  measure  of  dissatisfac- 
tion was  full.  We  must  have  been  unpopular ;  for 
nobody  now  had  any  chance  of  hearing  all  about  us 
and  our  children — about  the  china,  the  plate,  the  lin- 
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en,  and  the  paper  on  the  walls — much  less  of  getting 
admitted  to  judge  for  themselves. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  had  never  seen  our  worthy 
relative — I  was  therefore  desirous  to  obtain  all  possi- 
ble information  respecting  him  ;  and  fortunately  Mrs. 
Woodings,  the  person  mast  capable  of  satisfying  my 
curiosity,  was  never  weary  of  talking  of  him. — But,  in 
the  first  place,  I  must  endeavor  to  make  my  readers 
acquainted  with  this  queen  of  ancient  housekeepers. 
She  was  short  and  broad,  and  yet  singularly  spare  in 
person,  her  breadth  being  made  up  of  multiplicity  of 
garments.  She  appeared  at  first  silent  rather  than 
talkative  ;  but  once  set  a-going,  there  was  no  end  to 
her  loquacity  ; — her  habit  was  silence,  but  by  nature 
she  was  communicative.  Her  dear  old  master  was 
the  never-failing  topic ;  respect  for  him  and  care  for 
his  property,  by  long  habit,  had  become  the  ruling 
sentiment  and  spring  of  her  actions.  She  had  lived 
with  him  forty  years,  and  for  the  last,  twenty  had  been 
bLs  sole  attendant.  It  would  have  been  impossible  but 
that  she  must  have  acquired  some  peculiarities — and 
Heaven  knows  she  had  many  !  She  would  sit  with 
her  bands  placed  together  on  her  knees  for  an  hour  at 
a  time  perfectly  still,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  fire, 
purring  to  herself  like  a  cat ;  and  from  these  reveries 
it  often  was  with  difiiculty  she  could  be  roused.  She 
had  the  greatest  possible  aversion  to  domestic  animals 
and  children  ;  and  but  that  it  was  the  less  evil  of  the 
two  to  endure  them  or  leave  the  old  place,  I  do  not 
believe  she  would  have  permitted  them  to  set  foot  with- 
in the  territories.  She  was  the  most  orthodox  behever 
in  ghosts  and  spectres  of  all  kinds  ;  she  had  stories  of 
haunted  madhouses,  of  white  ladies  that  appeared  by 
the  sides  of  lonesome  waters,  of  headless  women  who 
sat  spinning  beside  stiles,  and  of  black  dogs  that 
haunted  bridges.  She  knew  the  very  farm-kitchen 
where  the  household   work  had  been   performed  by 
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an  indefatigable  brownie  or  hobthrush,  who,  however, 
had  been  driven  away  by  the  proflfered  reward  of  a 
hempen  shirt ;  she  knew  the  waggoner  whose  team  of 
five  strong  horses  was  unable  to  move  the  waggon 
which  a  malicious  fairy  had  tied  by  the  wheel  with  a 
rush ;  and,  beyond  ail  the  rest,  she  herself  had  seen 
S^bosts. 

"  You  do  not  believe  me,**  said  she.  "  Well,  well ; 
ril  tell  you,  however,  one  case. — I  had  in  my  youth 
a  friend — a  handsome  young  woman,  by  name  Han- 
nah Jackson.  She  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and  the 
daughter  of  a  small  farmer  ;  the  most  pious  and  good 
young  woman  I  ever  knew,  though  she  was  so  unfor- 
tunate. As  she  was  everywhere  said  to  be  the  pret- 
tiest girl  thereabout,  she  had,  to  be  sure,  a  great  many 
lovers.  There  was  nobody  thought  of  but  Hannah 
Jackson,  either  at  fair  or  market,  at  wake  or  Christ- 
mas, and  she  was  always  chosen  for  the  May  Queen  : 
and  yet,  though  she  was  so  much  admired  by  the  men, 
the  women  all  said  she  deserved  it,  for  she  was  so  mo- 
dest  and  good,  as  well  as  beautiful.  If  she  had  one, 
she  had  twenty  sweethearts,  and  might  have  chosen 
from  among  all  the  best  young  men  of  the  whole  coun- 
try round.  But,  poor  thing  !  she  chose  one  that  was 
unworthy  of  her ;  and,  for  all  her  friends  could  say, 
she  would  listen  to  nobody  but  him.  His  name  was 
Charles  Woolley,-r-a  handsome,  strong-built  young 
man,  the  best  wrestler  and  prize-fighter  in  the  county  ; 
but  he  was  a  wild,  unfeeling,  bad  man — a  bad  son 
and  ba4  brother,  given  to  evil  company,  and  the  doer 
of  evil  deeds. 

^'Poor  Hannah!  it^ was  a  sad  day's  work  for  her 
when  she  first  gave  him  her  love — and  as  long  as  I 
nve  I  never  shall  forget  what  a  broken-hearted  wreck 
he  made  her  ! — I  knew  what  she  suffered, — I  knew 
all  that  Charles  WooUey  and  God  only  knew  beside  ! 

'*  Well,  two  months  after,  in  the  beginning  of  win- 
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ier,  I  was  forced  to  leave  her  to  take  a  service  in  a 
distant  town  ;  and  '  Nanny,'  says  she,  as  we  parted,  *  I 
shall  die  before  spring — but  you  shall  see  me  again 
before  I  leave  this  world  !'  And  not  «x  weeks  after 
that,  as  I  lay  in  my  bed  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  I  saw  a  pleasant  light  in  my  chamber — not 
like  a  candle,  but  as  if  daylight  could  be  gathered  up 
into  about  the  size  of  a  woman ;  and  presently  the 
curtains  of  my  bed  were  spftly  opened,  and  I  saw. 
poor  Hannah  Jackson,  pale  and  thin,  but,  oh,  so  beau- 
tiful and  peaceful  1  gazing  down  upon  me ;  and  I 
heard  her  say,  in  the  sweetest  low  voice,  *  I  am  come 
to  say  good-bye  !  All  is  well  with  me  now — but  I 
shall  not  see  you  again  !'  And  with  a  smile  she 
seemed  to  go  softly  away,  and  the  room  was  dark 
again.  I  was  not  frightened  ;  for  at  the  moment, 
forgetting  how  impossible  it  was  for  her  to  have  enter- 
ed the  house,  I  thought  it  really  was  herself,  come 
to  bid  me  good-bye  before  she  went  to  an  uncle's,  at- 
a  distance,  as  had  been  t.ilked  of.  But  when  I  came 
to  think,  I  knew  it  could  be  no  other  than  her  spirit, 
and  I  lay  musing  on  it  till  daybreak.  That  day  was 
Saturday  ;  and  my  father,  who  was  a  miller  and  came 
to  the  town  with  flour,  called  to  tell  me  that  poor 
Hannah  had  died  at  two  o'clock  that  very  morning." 

Such  was  the  story  that  she  told  to  convince  me  of 

•the  reality  of  ghosts  :  and   bow  ever  much  inclined   1 

might  be  to  disbelieve  such  tales  in   general,  I  liked 

this  narrative,  and  my  silence  passed  with  the  good  old 

woman  for  conviction. 

Among  her  other  qualities,  Mrs  Woodings  was  very 
religious  in  her  way ;  but  she  never  attended  any 
place  of  worship  except  the  Quaker's  meeting,  and 
when  I  told  her  I  thought  a  good  sermon  and  cheerful 
worship  would  be  more  edifying  and  agreeable,  "  Nay, 
nay,"  she  siud,  "I  liie  tfie  silence."— " Perhaps,"^ 
said  I,  "  ipu  are  a  Quaker  ?" — "  No,  no,"  she  replied ; 

VOL-  I.  2 
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*^  neither  she  nor  her  nnaster  :  he  .was  a  good  Charch'* 
of-England  man,  and  she  might  have  sat  in  his  pew — 
he  often  wanted  her  to  do  so ;  but  for  her  part,  she 
liked  the  silence  of  a  Quaker's  meeting  better  than 
any  preaching  either  at  church  or  chapel ;"  and  she 
continued  a  regular  attender  of  the  silent  meeting. 

Poor  Mrs.  Woodings  !  what  a  happiness  it  was  to 
her  that  things  remained  in  their  old  state — a  sale 
would  have  been  the  death  of  her  I  She,  however, 
was  not  the  only  living  fixture  of  the  place  ;  another 
made  his  appearance  the  second  week  of  our  residence 
there  in  the  person  of  the  old  gardener — one  who  had 
been  used  to  come,  as  he  himself  thought  proper,  for 
a  day's  work  or  a  week's  work  at  a  time.  He  was  as 
perfect  in  his  way  as  Mrs.  Woodings  in  hers — a  little 
old  man,  with,  like  all  old  gardeners,  a  stoop  in  his 
back-T-dressed  in  a  blue  coat  of  the  most  ancient  cut, 
furnished  with  buttons  the  size  of  half-crowns,  a 
red  waistcoat  with  long  flaps,  black  breeches,  and  blue 
worsted  stockings,  and  with  large  silver  buckles  in  his 
shoes.  He  had  a  remarkable  way  of  turning  out  his 
toes,  so  that  his  feet  appeared  as  if  placed  horizontally 
to  the  front  of  his  leg  :  his  track  in  the  snow  might 
have  been  known  from  a  thousand.  A  better  model 
of  an  old  man  I  never  saw^ ;  with  his  large  nose  and 
chin,  and  bis  hat-brim  turning  up  behind  as  if  to  com- 
plete the  pictaresqueness  of  his  costume.  There  had 
been  some  speculation,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  to  whe- 
ther he  would  be  permitted  to  hold  his  post  of  gar- 
dener under  the  new  regime  ; — but  when  we  appear- 
ed not  only  pleased  with  him,-  but  I  pronounced  him 
an  ornament  to  the  place,  there  was  nothing  further 
needed  to  gain  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Woodings.  "  O," 
exclaimed  she,  in  the  fulness  of  her  satisfaction,  "  that 
my  poor  dear  master  ha(^but  known  you  !  for,  ^  Nan- 
ny,' said  he,  '  when  I  am  gone,  you  and  everything 
else  will  go — William  and  you  may  look  out  for  other 
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places  !'-^and,  bless  you,  ma'am,  I  should  hare  died 
if  I  must  have  left  this  bouse !'' 

"  Well,  but,''  said  I,  seeing  her  in  such  good  hu- 
mor, "  how  did  Mr.  Crumpton  employ  histhnel  I 
caDDOt  conceive  what  he  found  to  do.  You  have  told 
me  that  he  never  visited,  and  but  rarely  saw  company 
at  home." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Woodings,  "  he  never  did  vis- 
it of  late  years,  and  only  three  times  a-year — on  the 
coronation-day,  King  George  the  Third's — on  his  own 
birthday,  which  was  the  15th  of  Seplember — and  on 
Christmas-day,  did  he  see  company  at  home — Mr. 
Pope,  Mr.  Somers,  and  one  or  two  other  old  gentle- 
men :  he  never  was  fond  of  much  company.  And 
yet  I've  heard  say,  when  he  was  young,  he  used  to 
visit  about  a  good  deal :  that  was  when  Miss  Patty 
was  alive " 

"And  who  was  Miss  Patty?"  interrupted  I. 

"Bless  me!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Woodings — -"and 
you  never  heard  of  Miss  Patty  !  It  was  before  my 
time  long  enough  ;  but  I  've  heard  say  she  was  the 
handsomest  young  lady  in  these  parts — a  cousin  of  my 
master's,  and  a  sort  of  ward  of  his,  as  I  've  been  told, 
though  he  was  not  so  much  older  than  she  was  either. 
She  was  brought  up  by  Madam  CrumptoH  in  this  very 
house  ;  and  he  was  to  have  married  her,  and  very  fond 
he  was  of  her  from  the  time  she  was  a  little  child.  The 
blue-room  was  Miss  Patty's  room,  and  there  my  poor 
master's  picture  hung.  I've  heard  say  that  that  room 
was  nev.er  disturbed  for  many  years  after  her  death, 
but  was  kept  just  as  she  left  it,  and  some  roses  and 
flowers  that  she  had  placed  over  the  picture  were 
there  till  ihev  all  mouldered  awat." 

"  But  what  was  the  cause  of  Miss.  Patty's  death  ?" 
inquired  I,  shocked  to  find  that  we  had  removed  the 
picture  from  a  sacred  place. 

Miss  Patty  had  been  dead,"  continued  B/lva,  YToo^- 
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ings,  **  twenty  years  before  my  time ;  but  I  heard  all 
about  her  from  an  old  woman  who  was  servant  in  the 
'  family  at  the  time.  She  was  very  handsome,  as  I 
told  you,  and  the  best  creature  in  the  world.  What 
needlework  she  used  to  do  !  All  that  fine  worked  fur- 
niture in  the  best  chamber  was  her  doing — chair- 
cushions,  window-curtains,  and  all ;  and  in  the  four 
corners  of  the  counterpane  you  may  see,  in  one,  the 
king's  arms — ^in  the  other,  the  Crumpton  arms  ;  I  war- 
rant ye,  she  made  sure,  poor  thing !  that  she  should 
be  Mrs.  Crumpton, — in  another,  her  dog,  and  in  the 
other  her  cat,  as  natural  as  could  be, — and  under  them 
her  name,  Martha  Unwin,  aged  nineteen — for  she 
was  not  a  Crumpton,  but  a  cousin  on  the  mother's 
side.  She  was  mighty  clever  with  her  needle,  poor 
thing !  Well,  as  I  told  you,  she  was  very  handsome, 
and  having  a  good  fortune,  had  many  lovers,  though 
everybody  knew  that  she  was  to  be  married  to  her 
cousin. 

"  Old  Madam  Crumpton,  not  my  master's  mother, 
but  his  aunt,  a  very  rich  lady,  took  Miss  Patty  with 
her  to  Bath,  and  there  a  young  gentleman  fell  in  love 
with  her.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  told  him  she  was 
engaged,  lie  persisted  that  as  long  as  she  was  unmarri- 
ed there  was  hope  for  him,  and  he  used  to  follow  her 
about  everywhere.  He  seldom  spoke  to  her,  but  only 
looked  tenderly  at  her,  and  used  to  walk  backwards 
and  forwards  before  the  house  that  he  might  get  a 
sight  of  her  as  she  came  to  the  window,  or  as  her 
shadow  passed  the  blind.  I  never  heard  of  such  love 
as  his  was  ;  he  was  very  handsome^  and  used  to  cast 
the  saddest  looks  at  her,  and  heave  the  deepest  sighs 
when  he  saw  her,  as  must  have  melted  any  woman's 
heart,  however  hard  it  might  be,  or  if  she  had  not 
been  promised  to  a  man  like  my  master.  Everybody 
in  Bath  pitied  the  young  gentleman,  and  many  said 
in  the  end   he  would  succeed.      I   believe  Madam 
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Crumpton  thought  so  too,  for  she  sent  off  in  great 
haste,  bidding  n)y  master  come  to  them  ;  for  she  was 
too  ill  to  leave  Bath,  and  would  not  part  with  Miss 
Patty.  Well,  my  master  joined  them  ;  and  he  and 
the  young  lady  went  a  deal  about  together,  and  every- 
where they  met  the  gentleman,  who  seemed  now  ten 
times  more  melancholy  than  ever,  and  was  always 
sighing  and  looking  as  if  his  heart  would  break.  He 
never  interrupted  them  in  iheir  walks,  nor  sought  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  my  master;  but  loved  at  a. 
a  distance,  as  one  may  say,  following  Miss  Patty  with 
the  most  unhappy  looks  and  sighs. 

"  At  last,  about  a  fortnight  after  my  master  joined 
them,  and  when  they  had  been  together  to  some  grand 
ball,  the  poor  young  gentleman  blew  his  brains  out 
under  Miss  Patty's  window.  Of  course,  it  made  a 
great  talk,  and  then  everybody  blamed  her,  as  if  she 
had  been  the  cause  of  his  death  ;  and,  to  be  sure,  in 
some  sort  she  might  be  said  to  be  so  ;  but  then  she 
had  never  given  him  encouragement — not  even  at  the 
very  first.  Well,  his  friends  came,  and  his  mother ; 
and  a  great  piece  of  work  there  was,  for  they  found 
in  his  will  that  he  had  left  her  a  great  deal  of  money ; 
and  his  mother,  who  'was  a  very  proud  woman,  griev- 
ed less  for  his  death,  than  that  he  had  been  such  a 
fool,  as  she  said,  when  dozens  of  ladies  were  dying  for 
bim  in  his  own  parts  :  so  she  set  aside  the  Will,  saying 
be  was  out  of  his  mind  ;  and  Miss  Patty,  who  never 
had  the  least  desire  in  the  world  for  either  him  or  his 
inoney,'gave  up  all  claim,  or  else  it  must  have  come 
to  trial,  and  every  body  said  she  would  have  got  it,  for 
be  was  as  much  in  his  senses  rs  either  you  or  I — and, 
bless  you,  there  were  plenty  of  people  to  swear  to  it. 

^'But  it  was  a  terrible  shock  to  Miss  Patty;  and 
though  she  and  madam  left  Bath  directly,  and  came 
here,  intending  that  she  and  my  master  should  be 
married  directly,  she  somehow  never  looked  up  again  ; 
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but  fell  into  a  moping  kind  of  way,  and  died  beford 
that  time  twelvemonth.^ 

"  Poor  Miss  Patty  !**  I  exclaimed. 

"  Ay,  indeed,  poor  thing  I"  continued  Mrs.  Wood- 
ings  :  '^  and  it  was  a  sad  break-down  to  Mr.  Crump- 
ton — he  never  was  the  same  man  again  ;  and  even 
when  I  came,  which  was  twenty  years  afterwards,  I  've 
known  him  go  and  sit  in  Miss  Patty's  room  for  hours 
and  hours.  He  always  locked  the  door  upon  himself; 
and  the  servants  who  lived  here  then — for  then  he  had 
three,  a  housemaid  and  footman,  besides  housekeeper 
— said  it  was  to  indulge  his  grief  for  her  loss,  and  that 
he  always  seemed  much  more  calm  and  cheerful  after 
he  came  out.  He  never  kept  much  company  since  I 
knew  the  house.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  a  Mr.  Par- 
nel,  a  Quaker,  who  used  to  come  from  somewhere  in 
the  North,  that  would  stay  three  or  four  weeks  at  a 
time  with  him  :  he  was  a  sober,  good  kind  of  man,  a 
deal  older  than  my  master,  but  a  cheerful,  comforta- 
blb  person,  who  was  always  writing.  There  used  to 
be  a  deal  of  his  writing  about,  and  a  sort  of  life  of  him- 
self, which,  many  years  afterwards,  when  old.  Thomas 
the  footman  was  dead,  and  soon  after  we  parted  with 
Nancy,,  the  last  housemaid — she  was  a  sad,  wild  huzzy, 
and  I  found  I  could  do  a  deal  better  by  myself: — well, 
it  was  the  6rst  winter  that  I  was  alone,  I  think,  thai 
master,  seeing  the  nights  were  long  and  wearisome, 
and  I  all  alone  in  the  kitchen,  called  me  into  the  par- 
lor, and  *  Nanny,*  says  he,  for  he  always  called  me 
Nanny,  *you  remember  my  friend  Mr.  Parnel,  the 
Quaker  V — *  Sure  I  do,'  said  I.  *  Well,  then,'  Says  he, 
'  bring  your  knitting  and  sit  down,  and  I  will  read  you 
his  life — for  I  know  you  love  the  Quakers,' — for  he 
often  used  to  laugh  at  me  about  that,  as  you  do, 
ma'am  ; — and  very  pretty  reading  that  journal  of  Mr. 
Parnel'rt  was  !  it  was  just  for  the  world  like  the  good 
man  talking,  and  he  had  been  in  his  grave  teti  yea  rs 
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I  have  not  seen  those  writings  now  for  a  long  time,** 
said  Mrs.  Woodings,  after  a  pause. 

"  But  I  must  have  a  look  for  them,"  said  I. 

'*  They  are  somewhere  in  the  chest  upstairs/  ob- 
served Mrs.  Woodings,  "  for  master  was  always  careful 
of  his  writings :  ^  There  is  no  knowing:'  said  he,  *  the 
value  of  a  bit  of  paper — a  whole  estate  has  sometimes 
been  lost  for  the  want  of  it.'  I  'II  warrant  it,  those 
papers  will  be  found  upstairs." 

"  And  after  Miss  Patty's  death,"  I  inquired,  "  did 
Mr.  Crumpton  ever  again  think  of  marrying  1" 

"  Bless  you,  no !"  replied  the  old  woman,  almost 
indignant  at  the  surmise  :  *^  he  think  of  marrying — 
not  he  !  Not  but  that  many  a  one  would  have  been 
glad  to  have,  had  him,  but  he  was  the  sort  of  person  to 
love  only  once  ;  and  it  was  many  years  before  he  over- 
got  the  loss  of  poor  Miss  Patty ;  and  then  he  was  get- 
ting past  middle  life,  and  had  fixed  his  own  ways  so 
much  he  never  would  have  done  to  marry.  Why  you 
never  in  all  your  life  saw  anything  so  exact  as  he  was ! 
He  used  to  say  that  the  happiest  part  of  his  life  was 
after  I  kept  his  house  ;  and  that  was  saying  a  good 
deal,  and  he  to  have  lost  a  lady  like  Miss  Patty  !" 

"  It  must  have  been  very  dull  for  both  of  you,"  I 
remarked. 

^*  Not  it !"  replied  she,  as  if  amazed  at  the  idea. 
**  Day  after  day  went  on,  and  year  after  year,  and  it 
never  was  dull.  Up  in  the  morning  at  seven,  winter 
and  summer ;  breakfast  at  eight ;  dinner  at  one  ;  tea 
at  five ;  supper  at  eight,  and  all  in  bed  soon  after 
nine ; — I  warrant  ye  it  never  was  dull.  Theh  master 
was  very  good  to  the  poor  :  there  were  seven  old  pen- 
sioners of  sixpence  a  week  each,  and  they  all  came  of 
a  Monday  morning ;  and  two  pounds  in  halfpence  he 
gave  yearly  to  the  poor  on  Begging  Monday.  A  pret- 
ty sight  it  was  to  see  him  neat  and  clean,  as  he  always 
was,  staodkig  at  the  hall-door  with  his  basket  of  mon- 
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ey  beside  him,  giving  to  the  poor  creatures  that  came 
— old  folks  and  women,  with  three  or  four  children- 
all  two-pence  or  three-pence  apiece,  and  to  hear  them 
bless  him  and  bless  him,  the  whole  court  full  at  a  time; 
I  am  sure  I  have  cried  to  see  it.  Then  he  gave  ten 
pounds  away  in  coals,  and  ten  pounds  in  bread  and 
beef.  And  with  the  company  we  had  three  times  a 
year,  and  the  cleaning  there  was  both  before  and  af- 
terwards, besftdes  regular  week's  work,  I  assure  you 
the  time  never  passed  wearily  with  me  :  there  was  al- 
ways something  to  be  done  ;  and  as  for  master  he 
would  take  up  a  book  at  any  time  and  read."     / 

"But,"  persisted  I,  "your  winter  evenings  must 
have  been  long  1" 

"  As  to  winter  evenings,"  said  she,  "  they  were  no 
longer  than  summer  evenings,  for  aught  that  I  know : 
but  then,  as  I  told  you  about  Mr.  Parnel's  journal,  I 
did  use  to  take  my  knitting  and  sit  by  the  parlor  fire 
while  he  read." 

"  And  what  did  you  read  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Why,  sometimes  one  thing,  and  sometimes  an- 
other. We  had  the  newspaper  once  a  week,  Pil- 
grim's Progress  now  and  then,  and  one  winter  we  had 
the  Book  of  Martyrs." 

"  Terrible  reading  that  !"  I  said,  half  amused  at  the 
idea  of  those  two  solitary  old  people  reading  such  a 
book  on  winter  nights. 

"  Terrible  reading,  as  you  say,"  she  replied  :  "  La 
me !  I  shall  never  forget  it  as  long  as  I  live  !  He 
read  and  read  night  after  night,  and  my  blood  seemed 
to  curdle  within  me  :  I  wished  not  to  hear,  "and  yet  I 
dared  not  to  sit  alone  in  my  kitchen.  Well,  I  sat  knit- 
ting and  knitting,  and  trying  not  to  listen,  and  yet  eve- 
ry word  came  as  plain  as  it  could  be, — and  master  was 
{*u8t  in  the  middle  of  a  horrible  story  about  a  poor  man 
leing  sawn  in  two,  when  he  suddenly  stopped  short 
•«-0h,  how  it  startled  me,  that  stopping  of  bis  \ — and 
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*  Nanny,'  says  he,  *  do  you  like  it  V — *  No,  roaster,' 
said  I,  *  and  I  have  not  liked  it  for  a  good  bit' — *  Nor 
have  I,'  says  he  ;  M  only  read  it,  Nanny,  because  I 
thought  you  liked  it — but  we  won't  read  any  raore.' — 

*  And  I  wish,'  said  I,  '  we  had  not  read  so  much.' 
And  roaster  shut  to  the  book  and  carried  it  home  next 
rooming,  for  he  had  borrowed  it  of  Mr.  Pope." 
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WOOD  LEIGHTON,  AND  ITS  NEIGHBORHOOD. 

Or  Wood  Leighton  itself  I  shall  say  nothings  more 
than  that  it  consists  of  three  or  four  considerable 
streets,  of  low,  old-fashioned  houses ;  some,  of  anti- 
quated wood-framing,  the  intervals  filled  up  with  re- 
gular and  uniform  brick-work ;  others,  of  building  of 
various  materials,  positions  and  date^;  and  others,  of 
lath  and  plaster,  neatly  whitewashed,  or  greenish  with 
age,  and  marked  and  dotted  in  manifold  figures  of 
men,  women  and  four-footed  creatures,  or  with  quaint 
arabesque  patterns,  according  to  the  taste  of  some  ar- 
tist whose  head,  as  an  old  sibyl  of  Wood  Leighton  ex- 
pressed it,  does  not  ache  now.  Here  and  there  the 
regularity  of  the  street  is  broken  by  a  garden  with  its 
old  hedge,  well  barricaded  ,at  the  bottom  with  dead 
sticks  and  tub-slaves,  to  exclude  all  the  variety  of 
small  depredators ;  here  and  there,  by  a  wall  of  old 
brick-work,  entered  by  a  door,  and  over  which  hang 
the  dark,  thick  oranches  of  venerable  yews,  beyond 
which  may  be  seen  the  tall,  solid  chimneys  or  gabled 
front  of  some  ancient  and  more  important  house,  the 
abode  of  one  of  the  magnates  of  the  place  ;  and  be- 
side it,  perhaps  stands  a  crazy  wooden  barn,  or  an  iso- 
lated cottage,  at  the  door  of  which  sits  an  old  man 
looking  with  an  air  of  apathy  on  all  that  passes  ;  or 
some  little  shop,  in  whose  lofty  and  small  bow-window 
may  be  seen  divers  of  the  multifarious  wares  in  which, 
as  is  set  forth  over  the  door,  Dorothy  Smith  is  a  li- 
censed dealer; — or  by  an  old  public-house,  "The 
Cross  Keys,"  or  *'  Travelers'  Rest,"  furnished  with  its 
wooden  horse-block,  on  the  steps  of  which  may  be 
seen  two  or  three  idle  townsmen  smoking  their  long 
pipes,  and  listening  to  the  knot  they  always  assemble 
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round  them,  who,  with  folded  arms,  talk  over  the  af- 
fairs of  the  town  or  of  the  nation,  and  are  thence  call- 
ed such-a-one's  parliament. 

At  the  pump,  which  is  found  in  every  street,  and  is 
in  one  or  two  instances  an  extremely  picturesque  little 
edifice  of  old  stone  or  yet  more  ancient-looking  wood, 
may  be  found  a  similar  group  of  female  gossips  ;  ssome 
old,  and  grotesque  both  in  figure  and  costume,  stand- 
ing with  arms  a-kimbo  beside  their  brown  non-descript 
vessels ;  and  others,  young,  strong,  yet  graceful, 
standing  firmly  yet  lightly,  balancing  with  one,  hand 
the  pitcher  on  their  heads,  and  with  the  Qther  perhaps 
holding  by  the  hand  a  rosy,  impatient  child  ;  forming 
frequently  groups  of  great  interest  and  beauty. 

These  streets  all  meet  in  a  shapeless  sort  of  market- 
place, where  may  be  found  the  smarter  shops,  and 
here  and  there  a  more  modern  red-brick  edifice,  square 
and  formal,  with  a  door  in  the  centre,  four  sash-win- 
dows, with  outside  shutters  painted  yellow  oak-color, 
making  a  most  unpleasant  contrast  to  their  ancient 
and  respectable  neighbors,  the  houses  of  lath  and 
plaster.  The  ornament  and  grace  of  the  market- 
place is  its  ancient  cross  and  well,  both  united  ;  the 
cross  worn  away  and  crumbling  with  time,  but  yet  up- 
on which  may  siill  be  discovered  traces  of  the  rich 
carved  work  that  once  adorned  it;  fits  steps,  too, 
worn  to  the  very  base  with  the  feet  of  many  genera- 
tions ;  but  its  bountiful  well,  pure  and  clear,  and  fresh 
as  ever,  pouring  out  in  the  dryest  summers  its  free 
sparkling  waters,  like  a  never-stinted  blessing.  I  love 
these  old  holy  wells  and  crosses ;  though  they  may 
belong  to  an  age  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  it  was 
a  truly  Christian  act  to  place  them  by  the  wayside, 
and  in  the  market-place,  for  the  use  and  blessing  of 
all! 

In  one  of  the  less  frequented  streets  stands  a  range 
of  old  buildings  of  one  story,  with  small  windows  of 
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little  diamond  panes,  and  each  window  divided  by  t 
heavy  stone  mullion  :  doors  of  unpainted  oak,  orna- 
mented and  strengthened  with  a  large  lozenge-pat- 
tern of  iron  nails  ;  and  over  the  central  door  an  in- 
Bcribed  tablet,  purporting  that  'Uhese  almshouses 
were  erected  and  endowed  by  Elizabeth  May  and 
Jane  Doubleday,  spinsters,  for  old  dames  of  godly 
character ;"  and  ever  and  anon  one  or  two  of  these 
old  dames  may  be  seen  dismissing  some  little  grand- 
child perhaps,  or  opening  the  door  for  the  old  cat  that 
sat  outside  mewing  for  admittance.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  street  stands  the  church,  by  peeping  through 
the  chancel-window  of  which,  a  view  may  be  had  of 
the  efiSgies  of  those  charitable  spinsters,  extended  on 
their  common  tomb,  which  moreover  immortalizes 
the  person  of  a  favorite  dog,  and  modestly  sets  forth 
on  its  surrounding  panels  of  white  marble  the  geneal- 
ogies and  bountiful  nature  of  the  worthy  pair. 

The  church  itself  is  of  considerable  size,  and, 
though  of  the  simplest  Grothic,  has  a  handsome  ap- 
pearance, principally  owing  to  the  beauty  of  a  finely- 
proportioned  and  lofty  spire.  The  churchyard  is  one 
of  the  pleasantest  I  ever  saw  ;  not  locked  up  from 
the  public,  but  forming  a  link  between  the  market- 
place and  the  little  street  I  have  mentioned,  by  a  broad 
gravel  walk  which  runs  through  it;  and  yet  it  is  as 
green,  quiet,  and  untrampled  as  the  fairest  lawn.  It 
lies  upon  a  pleasant  slope  to  the  south,  commanding 
an  extensive  prospect  over  that  fine  pastoral  country 
which  on  all  sides  surrounds  Wood  Leighton,  but  is 
on  this  more  particularly  rich  and  smiling,  and  where, 
at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  a  bright  and  classical 
English  river  winds  through  its  green  meadows  like  a 
line  of  silver. 

The  monuments  and  mural  tablets  in  the  church 
are  very  numerous  ;  its  chancel  being  the  burial-place 
of  maiiy  old  families  in  the  neighborhood  ;  in  some 
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instanoeS)  of  families  now  extinct,  and,  in  otbersi 
dwindled  and  decayed,  eveni  as  in  one  caae,  to  tbe 
sole  survivor  being  now  an  inhabitant  of  an  alms- 
house. 

There  is  an  extremely  beautiful  effigy  of  alabaster, 
singularly  perfect  from  having  been  walled  in,  and 
only  discovered  of  late  years,  of  an  abbess  who,  as  the 
tradition  says,  travelled  on  foot,  perhaps  in  penance^ 
attended  by  one  sister.  Night  came  on  as  they  were 
approaching  Wood  Leighton,  and  they  lost  their  way, 
for  many  hours  wandering  about  in  a  wood  below  the 
town — a  marshy,  desolate  wood  in  those  days — ^and 
had  given  themselves  up  for  lost,  when  they  heard  the 
cheering  sound  of  a  curfew-bell ;  their  spirits  revived, 
and  the  sound  directed  them  which  way  to  advance. 
They  reached  Wood  Leighton  ;  and  the  abbess^  a  de- 
licate, feeble  woman,  took  to  her  bed  and  died  on  the 
third  day,  leaving  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  yearly 
to  the  ringer  of  the  curfew-bell ;  and  to  this  day  the 
bell  is  tolled  an  unusual  length  of  lime. 

The  eflSgy  is  wonderfully  beautiful ;  and  if  the  ab- 
bess in  figure  was  but  half  as  graceful  as  she  is  here 
represented,  she  must  indeed  have  been  a  splendid  wo- 
man, and  the  habit  of  her  order  admirably  suited  to  set 
oflF  the  symmetry  of  her  figure.     Nothing  can  be  more 
graceful  than  the  contour  of  her  bust.     This  circum- 
stance is  authenticated  by  the  town  records — singular, 
but  most  interesting  documents  preserved  from  the 
year  1252,  when  Wood  Leighton  was  made  a  borough 
town.     These  incidents  are  thus  recorded. 
1417,  November.     The  abbess  came.     Paid  for  doc- 
tor and  attendants,  seventeen  shillings  and,,  fo^. 
pence. 
The  abbess  gave  the  rent  of  the  Spicer's  Field,  which 
she  hath  purchased,  for  the  nightly  ringing  of  the 
curfew-bell,  by  the  space  of  one  quarter  of  an  hour, 
after  the  hour  of  eight  at  night. 
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Paid  to  him  that  fetched  the  notary,  three-peirce. 

Paid  to  the  three  women  that  laid  out  the  body,  six* 
pence. 

Paid  for  making  the  vault,  and  the  costs  of  burial,  fire 
pounds  ten  shillings  and  three-pence. 

Paid  to  the  man  who  rode  with  the  sister  Maud  to 
Derby,  one  shilling. 

1419.     Paid  to  the  mason  and  his  men  who  put  up 
the  monument  and  stone  figure,  seventeen  shillings 
and  fi?e-pence. 
Such  records  as  these,  are  invaluable:  the  entries 

made  during  the  wars  of  the  Commonwealth  furnish  a 

belter  history,  and  give  a  more  vivid  picture  of  the 

times  and  their  incidents,  than  many  a  volume  of  what 

is  called  legitimate  history.     I  will  make  my  extracts 

from  this  period. 

1642.  Paid  to  them  that  swept  Mr.  Ward's  hall  for 
King  Charles,  one  shilling. 

Paid  to  the  ringers  when  the  king  was  here,  five  shil- 
lings. 

Put  in  the  purse  for  the  king,  fifty  pounds  nineteen 
shillings. 

Paid  for  rings  for  the  said  purse,  two  shillings. 

Paid  for  match,  powder,  and  coals,  at  some  of  the 
town-ends  in  February,  fifteen  shillings  one  penny. 

John  Sharratt,  for  leading  clods  four  days  to  the  bul- 
warks, sixteen  shillings. 

To  carpenters  and  laborers  at  the  bulwarks,  five 
pounds  fifteen  shillings  and  two-pence. 

Besiowed  on  the  countrymen  when  they  came  to 
guard  tKe  town,  two  shillings  and  three-pence. 

For.  watching  Lord  Stanhope  and  his  son  at  the 
Crown,  eleven  shillings. 

To  a  prisoner  that  came  from  Hopton  Battle,  .four- 
pence. 

Paid  for  match,  powder,  candles,  bullets,  and  coals, 
for  the  town-ends,  two  pounds  ten  shillings  and 
nine-penco. 
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Bestowed  6tt  the  men  that.oatne  in  to  Ibreoob^  four* 
pence. 

Paid  for  drink  to  the  men  of  five  villages  when  they 
came  to  help  the  town  against  Wortley^  four  shil* 
lings. 

Paid  to  the  men  who  fetched  in  provisions,  one  shil- 
ling and  four-pence. 

Paid  to  the  three  men  who  watched  the  ordnance  at 
the  Crown  door,  one  shilling  and  six-pence. 

Paid  Richard  Cartridge  for  watching  in  the  church, 
eight-pence. 

Ale  for  the  captain  and  his  men  who  brought  a  war- 
rant from  Lord  Loughborough  for  fifty  pounds, 
three  shillings. 

For  ale,  tobacco,  wood,  coals,  and  pay  for  the  guards 
and  sentinels,  two  pounds  ten  shillings  and  four- 
pence. 

1644.  Paid  for  a  rope  to  hang  the  man  that  killed 
John  Scott,  and  for  a  rope  to  pinion  the  prisoner, 
one  shilling. 

For  8  cwt.  2  qrs.  7  lbs.  of  cheese  to  Tutbury,  seven 

'    pounds  fifteen  shillings  and  ten-pence. 

Levies  upon  the  town,  six  hundred  and  eight  pounds, 

1645.  Paid  to  Prince  Rupert's  cook  for  his  fee,  five 
shillings. 

Hay,  oats,  beer,  tobacco,  wood,  ahd  coals,  for  the 
guard  three  nights,  when  the  Parliament  came 
against  Tutbury  castle,  one  pound  nineteen  shillings 
and  eight-pence. 

For  guides  to  go  a-scouting,  three  nights,  nine  shil- 
ings. 

For  ja  sheet,  making  a  grave,  ringing,  beer,  and  bury- 
ing the  soldier  slain  in  the  streets,  four  shillings. 

For  a  warrant  to  make  Hanson  give  up  his  corn) 
eight-pence. 

Paid  to  two  men  for  blocking  up  the  town-ends  with 
cartf^  nxrpeAce., 
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Beer  tor  toUliefs  barrieading  the  totm^iids,  one  iihit 

'      ling. 
For  bringing  in  two  soldiers  who  were  maimed  tt  the 

High  Wood,  two  shilling^  and  six-pence. 
Paid  for  the  doctor,  seven  shillings. 
To  widow  Allen  and  her  seven  children,  four  shillings. 

1646.  To  two  horses  and  a  man  to  carry  bread  and 
cheese  to  Tutbury  in  the  night,  they  being  in  great 
want,  three  shillings  and  four-pence, 

.  Paid  to  Parson  Langley's  soldiers  in  bread  and  beer, 

three  shillings.  * 

For  provisions  to  the  Leaguers  at  Tutbury,  eighteen 

pounds  seven  shillings  and  three-pence. 
Paid  to  two  towns  when  the  people  had  the  plague 

there,  eight  pounds. 
For  quartering    General    Fairfax's    soldiers,  twenty 

pounds. 
For  quartering  Colonel  Cromwell's  soldiers,  twenty 

pounds. 
For  quartering  Colonel  Oakley's  men,  thirteen  pounds, 

two  shillings. 

1647.  To  forty-five  travellers,  or  Egyptians,  with  a 
pass  from  Parliament  to  travel  by  the  space  of  sir 
months  together,  to  get  relief,  four  shillings. 

1648.  To  two  men  watching  on  the  steeple  when  the 
town  was  fearful  of  an  insurrection,  one  shilling  and 
four-pence. 

For  quartering  fifteen  of  Colonel  Monk's  soldiers, 
thirteen  pounds. 

1651.  For  a  warrant  to  fetch  in  and  search  for  pa- 
pists' and  delinquents'  arms,  four-pence. 

1658.  Towards  horsing  the  militia  and  providing 
men,  five  pounds. 

For  proclaiming  the  Lord  Protector,  one  shilling. 

Paid  the  ringers,  five  shillings. 

Plaid  for  a  warrant  for  the  witch,  four-pence. 

To  those  who  oversaw  the  ducking,  one  shilling. 
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1660.    Paid  to  the  ringers  when  King  Charies  the 

Second  was  proclaimed,  eight  shillings. 
For  painting  the  king's  arms,  nineteen  shillings  and 

two-pence. 
Ringing  on  the  coronation-day,  eight  shillings. 
Repairing  the  stocics  and  the  cuck-stool,  eight  shil- 
lings. 
A  warrant  for  Quakers,  one  shilling. 
For  wine  and  ale  at  the  Crown,  two  pounds,  two  shil^^ 

lings,  and  six-pence. 
For  coal  for  the  bonfires,  eight  shillings. 
For  ale  at  the  High-street  bonfire,  four  shillings. 
For  ale  at  the  Church-yard  bonfire,  four  shillings. 
For  ale  at  the  Cross  bonfire,  four  shillings. 
Given  to  two  drummers  at  the  same  time,  two  shil- 
lings. 
Paid  for  one  new  flag  of  fine  silk,  two  pounds. 

Here  is  a  perfect  history.  The  good  people  of 
Wood  Leighton  are  loyal ;  Mr.  Ward's  hall  must  be 
swept  for  the  king's  reception,  and  a  purse  with  new 
rings  is  given  him,  containing  what  we  must  suppose  a 
handsome  bonus.  The  town  is  defended  for  him,  and 
the  bells  ring  while  he  is  there.  One  can  feel  the  trou- 
bles that  succeed  ;  the  barricading  of  the  town-ends — 
the  digging  the  trench — the  coming  in  of  the  country- 
men to  help-^the  killing  and  maiming  of  the  towns- 
people— the  distress  of  the  widow  and  the  seven  small 
children — the  raising  levies — the  sending  relief  here 
and  there — colonels  and  captains  coming  and  going 
with  their  companies — warrants  issued  for  supplies — 
laden  waggons  going  out  with  corn  and  oats,  hay  and 
cheese ;  all  this  one  can  see :  what  a  turmoil  was 
kept  up  in  the  little  town,  and  what  a  consternation 
through  all  the  district !  Still  the  town  is  loyal,  and 
Prince  Rupert's  cook  has  his  fee.  Prince  Rapert 
must  have  been  a  gourmand  to  have  travelled  with  his 
cook  at  Uie  bead  of  bis  army  in  such  times  as  these  t 
▼01..  I.  S* 
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Presently  orie  can  feel  the  change  tttat  lias  eatne  &fei 
them.     The  king^  partj  h  falling-— the  Leagoets  ire 
helped — Cromwell  and  Fairfax  enter  the  towa  with 
their  soldiers,  and  are  quartered  there ;  tradition  says 
the  church  was  converted  into  barracks ;    in  fact, 
one  may  feel  a  disrespect  for  the  sacred  edifice  by 
one  little  entry — two  men  watching  on  the  steeple — 
it  is  no  longer  the  church — "when  the  town  was 
fearful    of   an   insurrection;"    all    had    not,    there- 
fore, gone  over  to  the  ruling  powers.     But  one  thing 
we  may  be  sure  of, — he  that  made  this  entry  was 
9  puritan  ;  papacy  and  churches  were  out  of  fashion, 
and  warrants  are  issued  for  searching  for  papists'  and 
delinquents'  arms,  and  five  Wood  Leighton  men  are 
drafted  for  the  Parliament  militia.     Who  cannot  see, 
too,  the  little  town's,  wonder  as  the  five-and-forty  trav- 
elling Egyptians  come  in  their  pass  ?    The  place  is  all 
astir, — we  can  see  it  plainly,  we  can  hear  the  talk  it 
occasioned  at  every  fireside.     The  strange  men  from 
foreign  parts  are  forgotten ;  a  new  event  occurs.     The 
Lord  Protector  is  proclaimed,  and  the  bells  ring  as 
they  did  when  the  King  was  here.    Two  years  go  on, 
and  Cromwell  dies ;  King  Charles  the  Second  comes 
to  his  own  again  ;  the  little  town  is  loyal  once  more, 
and  our  chronicle  ends  tnerrily.     The  bells  ring,  the 
royal  arms  are  painted  and  put  up  in  the  again-hoB* 
ored  church.     Puritanism  is  out  of  vogue  ;  the  stocks 
are  repaired,  and  a  warrant  is  issued  against  the  Qua- 
kers ; — but  what  matter  1      Coronation-day  comeSy 
eight  shillings  are  paid  to  the  ringers,  whereas  for  his 
father  and  the  Lord  Protector  they  had  but  five.    Loud 
rang  the  bells,  and  Wood  Leighton  was  a  joyful  town. 
Jovial  doings  were  there  at  the  Crown,^— this  inn  most 
have  been  out  of  tepute  in  Cromwell's  days :  Who 
cannot  see  the  very  lantbord  himself  1    The  Corpora- 
tion and  the  getitletiieh  hiid  it  dinner  there,  Imd  tiMo 
gtiineas  were  pM  foiriidile t  three  bofnfireti  ^ett  bhik- 
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thik  town,  and  there  were  two  extra  dratnniers 
the  Wood  Leighton  band.  Who  does  not  see 
iftd  the  littliB  town  was  ?— who  does  not  hear  the 
^  of  the  bells— the  sound  of  squibs  and  crackers 
firing  of  guns — ^the  parading  of  the  band,  with 
w'flag  of  fine  silk  displayed  abroad,  and  the  tat* 
of  the  two  extraordinary  drummers  ?— Who 
lot  see  ail  this,  and  all  the  people  too,  the  trades* 
and  *their  wives,  dressed  in  their  best,  walking 
,  and  smiling  merrily  on  this  day  of  great  re- 

i?ing  the  town,  I  must  now  beg  ray  readers  to 
ipany  me,  on  an  April  morning,  by  a  foot-path, 
;h  the  little  meadow  that  bounds  our  garden,  to 
liliy  fields  opposite,   and  so  upwards  through 

and  by  a  variety  of  the  most  rustic  cottages, 
wered  in  orchards,  now  white  over  with  blossom, 
I  range  of  high  ground  which  bounds  our  home 
cape.  Arrived  here,  we  find  the  country  stretch- 
awards  for  about  three  miles  of  pleasantly  wood- 
rm-land  to  the  forest  crowned  slopes  of  Need- 
,  dark  and  richly  undulating ;  a  belt  of  magnifi- 
wood  of  many  miles  extent,  terminated  on  the 
y  the  ruin-crowned  hill  of  Tutbury,  and  on  the  * 

stretching    on  towards  the  cathedral  city  of 
ield. 

le  situation  of  Wood  Leighton,  as  seen  from  this 
>t,  unites  everything  of  which  I  can  form  an  idea 
e  most  beautiful  pastoral  landscapes  ; — ^not  those 
and  mountainous  features  of  nature  which  awe 
itartle  the  mind  with  their  novelty  and  rude  grand- 
crocks  and  torrents  and  savage  solitudes,-— bat 
li  delight  it  with  fertility  and  expansion,  and  til 
th  the  most  delicious  musings.  About  a  mile  be^ 
as,  at  the  foot  of  those  mral  edclosurdb  we  passed 
ir  «e&ent,  and  of  which  now  only  here  woA  W6\pei  t 
tk  iHp  Ml  be  leen  xhtoagh  ibeti^mbMAiM  tlMi^ 
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against  whose  fresh  reraal  foliage  rises  ihe  white 
smoke  of  their  hidden  collages,  Wood  Leighton  is 
seen,  with  its  clustered  buildings  and  lofty  spire,  joit 
where  a  fine  valley  opens  into  one  still  finer,  and,  in- 
deed, into  one  of  the  most  luxuriant  and  celebrated 
vales  of  England,  and  down  which  the  river  I  have 
mentioned  before  flows  from  the  wild  regions  of  the 
Peak  of  Derbyshire.  It  is  just,  too,  where  this  noble 
and  prolific  valley  changes  its  course,  and  making  an 
inner  curve  with  a  beautiful  regularity,  throws  its  oat* 
er  one  with  an  andple  sweep,  and  leaves  a  vast  flat  of 
the  most  abounding  meadows  in  the  immediate 
neighboshood  of  the  town.  Thus,  to  the  right,  we 
command  a  view  along  this  extensive  vale  in  all  its 
beauty  beyond  the  wood-embosomed  mansions  of  two 
noble  lords,  as  far  down  as  the  lofty  ruins  of  Tutbury 
Castle ;  and  before  us,  beyond  the  town,  over  ano- 
ther region  of  wood,  from  the  midst  of  which  are  dim- 
ly seen  villages  and  old  grey  halls,  to  the  blue  and 
shadowy  softness  of  wild  hills,  at  twenty  milesV  dis- 
tance, which  form  the  north  of  the  county,  and  ran 
on  into  the  still  wilder  hills  of  the  Peak.  To  the  right 
of  Wood  Leighton,  and  overlooking  the  valley,  though 
at  another  angle,  on  the  bold  brow  of  a  hill,  stands  a 
noble  mansion  and  its  dependent  village  church  and 
delightful  parsonage,  half  shrouded  in  surrounding 
woods,  and  seeming  proudly  to  survey  the  animated 
scene — this  plenteous  valley — its  thousands  of  cattle 
— ^its  river  winding  through  its  green  expanse,  and  all 
around  it  a  vast  extent  of  undulating  country  in  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation.  . 

The  situation  of  Wood  Leighton  seems  to  fit  it  for  J 
the  capital  of  a  pastoral  district,  which,  in  fact,  it  may 
be  considered.  "The  spirit  and  revolution  of  mannen 
produced  by  great  manufactories  have  scarcely  coma 
within  twenty  miles  of  it ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  ei» 
ther  town  or  neighborhood  living  fifty  years  ago  mi^^ 
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rbe'ahd  bebold  their  old  baiiintB  little  alteved,  eseept 
by  the  silent  attacks  of  time,  the  progress  of  agricul* 
ture,  the  facilities  afforded  by  excellent  roadsi  and  the 
general  improvement  in  all  modern  vehicles.  In  this 
way,  however,  they  certainly  would  be  surprised  to 
see  strangers  pass  through  their  out-of-the- world  town ; 
some  even  in  splendid  carriages  with  gay  liveries; 
others,  spruce  commercial  travellers  in  gigs,  with 
cloaks  and  many-caped  coats  hanging  behind,  enough 
to  shelter  half  a  dozen  people  from  the  most  tremen- 
dous storm  :  but  beyond  all  would  they  be  astonished 
to  find  a  stage-coach,  which,  going  from  London  to 
the  North,  diverges  a  few  miles  from  its  direct  course, 
to  take  Wood  Leighton  in  its  way.  Very  diflferent 
would  these  things  seem  to  the  scenes  of  their  times, 
when  the  neighboring  gentry  deemed  a  journey  to  Lon- 
don as  serious  an  affair  as  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies 
is  reckoned  now ;  and  when  it  was  customary  to 
make  their  wills  before  setting  out,  and  to  take  a  guide 
and  trusty  guard  to  the  next  market-town  to  keep 
them  out  of  bogs  and  the  danger  of  rofcbers.  Per- 
haps, too,  they  might  be  a  little  surprised  at  the  style 
in  which  their  children  issued  from  their  old  farm- 
houses, in  many  a  little  woody  and  sequestered  valley, 
punctually  as  they  themselves  were  wont  on  market- 
days  to  their  favorite  old  town  and  inn,  but  still  in  a 
different  guise ;  some  dressed  like  country  squires,  in 
their  short,  bottlegreen  coats  and  striped  waistcoats, 
booted  and  spurred,  and  scouring  away  on  blood- 
horses  ;  some  even  in  gigs  and  janty  tax-carts ;  others 
'with  seats  of  board  swung  across  a  tilted  cart,  a  whole 
family  jogging  along  together,  and  a  few  of  the  older 
trotting  sedately  on  their  long-tailed,  heavy-heeled 
cart-horses.  The  shades  of  the  grandmothers,  never- 
theless, I  do  believe,  would  run  a  risk  of  being  more 
shocked.  What,  for  instance,  wodld  a  good  dame, 
whose  Sunday  dress  was  a  flowered  gown,  a  greda 
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qqilled  petticoat,  ai^  a  black  mode  cloak  and  hat, 
blit  who  came  to  market,  in  her  worky-day  dress  of 
Unsey-wodsey  and  a  blue  apron,— what  would  she 
say  to  find  her  lotions  of  butter-milk,  elder-flowers, 
and  May-dew  exploded  for  a  green  silk  parasol ; 
which  I  saw  but  the  first  market-day  in  April,  carried 
by  a  dainty  young  damsel  who  came  to  the  market 
with  eggs  1 

With  the  exception,  however,  of  such  occasional 
innovations  as  this,  which,  I  could  not  but  remark,  ex- 
cited a  very  becoming  astonishment  in  the  whole  mar- 
ket, the  two  last  generations  would-find  all  things  much 
as  they  left  them  ;  the  country  as  quiet  and  pleasant 
as  cfver,  and  inhabited  by  a  race  as  simple,  as  hospita- 
ble, and  as  honestly  old-fashioned  as  themselves. 

I  write  of  the  neighborhood  of  Wood  Leighton  as 
we  found  it  after  the  whole  summer's  experience  ;  and, 
first  making  my  reader  acquainted  with  its  general  as- 
pect, we  will  visit  together  more  particularly  its  indi- 
vidual scenes  and  characters.  We  traversed  the  coun- 
try in  all  directions,  and  sometimes  were  ready  to  be- 
lieve we  were  among  things  of  a  century  ago.  There 
were  so  many  of  the  scenes  and  images  and  persons 
about  us  in  which  the  poets  of  an  earlier  period  so 
abundantly  deal — such  antiquated  figures  and  dresses 
-—such  homely  but  hearty  greetings  in  cottage  and 
in  grange — such  sights  and  sounds  of  old  English  rus- 
ticity, and  such  an  air  of  sylvan  solitude  and  beauty 
wherever  we  went,  as  delighted  me  doubly,  because 
I  thought  they  had  ceased  to  exist. 

At  one  time  we  found  ourselves  seated  by  the  ruins 
of  an  old  castle,  finding  interest  in  every  mass  of  stone, 
every  crumbling  turret,  and  even  in  the  very  weeds 
through  which  we  waded  to  every  forsaken  corner. 
Then  we  were  rambling  through  the  adjoining  park, 
still  left  in  all  its  olden  rudeness  ;  its  oaks  aged,  gnarlr 
ed,  and  grey,  thinly  scattered  over  hill  and  dale  ;  the 
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fern  spritiging  flrom  its  drjr  and  scorched  tuf ;  ^e 
bare  crouched  among  it,  with  its  large  round  eye 
watching  us  anxiously ;  the  rabbit,  seen  by  its  little 
white  tuft  of  tail,  scudding  to  its  burrow ;  the  fallow 
deer  trotting  lightly  at  a  distance ;  the  old  red  stag 
shalting  his  antlered  head  in  the  shade  to  dismiss 
those  black  vampires,  the  flies  ;  and  the  heron,  slowly 
wafting  herself  above  the  solitary  scene, — all  seemed 
full  of  the  spirit  of  poetry,  and  conjured  up  dreams  and 
stories  of  feudal  days.  Again,  we  were  exploring  the 
ruined  abbey,  admiring  the  sagacity  or  the  good  taste 
of  monastic  zeal^  which  delighted  always  to  build  its 
nest,  not  only  in  the  midst  of  rural  solitude,  but  also  of 
rural  plenty  and  pastime.  On  other  days  we. progress- 
ed to  the  old  but  inhabited  hall,  surveying  its  lofty  tur- 
rets and  solemn  aspect  with  a  feeling  almost  of  rever- 
ence as  we  advanced  slowly  between  rows  of  ancient 
trees  up  the  grassy  avenue,  and  were  admitted  through 
its  huge  and  sounding  door  by  a  spruce  valet  or  an 
ancient  serving-woman  ;  tracing,  till  we  were  weary, 
its  tapestried  rooms,  and  galleries  hung  with  sombre 
portraits  of  beauties  and  warriors  innumerable,  down 
to  the  present  lord  arid  his  favorite  horse,  or  the  smil- 
ing golden-haired  little  daughter  leading  her  grey- 
hound with  a  blue  ribbon,  now  a  woman  grown  and 
a  mother  in  some  distant  hall. 

But,  whatever  was  the  object  of  our  attention,  our 
walk  to  it  was  always  through  scenes  of  the  most  pas- 
toral or  sylvan  character, — through  the  remains  of  the 
forest,  now  depopulated  of  its  fairies  and  its  outlaws, 
but  delightful  for  its  recollections  and  its  traditionary 
tales — for  its  wild  glades,  its  thickets  of  black  impen- 
etrable holly,  and  some  far-famed  oak,  shooting  from 
a  trunk  of  many  yards'  circumference  a  wide-extend- 
ed shade  of  mighty  branches,  and  curling  up  its  knot- 
ted and  sinewy  roots  into  seats,  as  if  for  half  a  hun- 
dred woodland  revellers ;  or  over  untracked  %lsA  %mxl« 
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ny  beatbSf  wrapped  in  profoand  solitude,  unbrofceQ 
iiat  by  tbe  crow  of  tbe  pheasant  or  the  cry  of  the  pee* 
wit,  aroused  by  some  old  woman  or  a  band  of  Uttle 
ehildren  gathering  cranberries.  Most  commonlyi 
however,  our  rambles  lay  through  quiet  villages,  where 
the  May-pole  swings  aloft  its  garlands,  and  on  all 
hands  you  see  groups  of  children,  covered  with  dust 
and  happiness,  delving  in  the  dry  banks,  making  mills 
and  playing  at  selling  sugar, 

MiBiicking.  with  Betf>important  airs, 

Of  elder  me  the  biuineBB  and  the  caret,— 

and  where,  in  short,  the  dress  of  old  and  young,  and 
the  peeping  from  door  and  window  as  we  went  by, 
showed  that  strangers  there,  were  strangers  indeed. 
Everywhere  we  met  with  farm-houses,  with  their  gar- 
dens,  weeded  and  dug  once  a  year,  exhibiting,  in  ma- 
ny cases,  a  curious  mixture  of  flowers  and  weeds ; 
roses  blushing  through  tall  tussocks  of  grass  ;  wall- 
flowers, snapdragons,  and  white  lilies  springing  pro- 
miscuously with  nettles  and  dandelions  from  walls, 
flowered-beds,  and  foot-paths ;  horticulture,  it  was 
evident,  had  not  made  much  progress  here.  Perhaps, 
too,  a  large  cat  might  be  seen  sleeping  amongst  them, 
darting  wildly  away  at  the  first  glimpse  of  a  visitor; 
or  a  hen  scuttling  and  scatcbing  the  dust  over  her  on 
a  dry  border.  Dark,  ample  kitchens  were  there,  well 
stored  with  ham  and  bacon  flitch  in  the  wide  chim- 
ney ;  rows  of  pewter-plates  and  round  dishes  of  an 
immense  size  ranged  on  the  dresser-shelves,  in  the 
very  position  in  which  they  were  placed  a  century 
ago ;  and  two  or  three  stout  country  girls,  strip- 
ped to  the  stays  and  green  petticoat,  with  arms  and 
faces  glowing  with  prodigality  of  health,  ever  moving 
about  the  door  employed  in  their  cheerful  farm-house 
occupations. 

Occasionally,  however,  we  found  gardens  the  very 
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reterse  of  the  one  I  have  described ;  trim  and  neat, 
and  glowing  with  the  most  abundant  growth  of  every 
antiquated  flower  that  shall  be  found  either  in  poe- 
try or  calendar,  all  looking  the  very  pictures  of  their 
3uaint  old-fashioned  names :  polyanthuses,  oxlips, 
affodils,  and  gilli-flowers ;  sweet-williams  and  pinks  ; 
heart's-ease,  larkspur,  lemon-thyme,  and  vervain ; 
sweetbriar,  and  the  rose  of  May ;  the  star  of  Bethle- 
hem, honesty,  and  Aaron's  rod ;  and  a  honeysuckle, 
twined  round  a  little  open  arbor,  within  which  the 
quiet  farmer  and  his  wife  sat  enjoying  il&eir  garden  on 
a  Sunday  afternoon.  To  a  garden  of  this  sort  inva- 
riably belonged  an  ancient  orchard  of  those  old-fash- 
ioned little  red  apples  and  large  brown  pears  which 
more  modern  cultivators  hold  in  sovereign  contempt. 
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WORTHIES  OF  WOOD  LEIOHTON. 

MK.  SPHKAIM  POPS   AVD  HIS  FKIXNDS. 

I  knew  an  aged  swain  whose  hoary  head 

Was  bent  with  years,  the  village  chronicle, 

Who  much  had  seen,  and  from  the  former  times 

Much  had  received.    He,  hanging  o'er  the  hearth 

In  winter  evenings,  to  the  e&ping  swains 

And  children  circling  round  tne  fire  would  tell  «> 

Stories  of  old  and  tues  of  other  days. 

Smollxtt's  Lochleven, 

It  ia  said,  that  of  all  countries  England  is  the  most 
prolific  in  diversity  of  character  :  its  free  spirit  gives 
scope  to  the  indulgence  of  individual  caprice,  and,  con- 
sequently, leads  to  the  production  of  almost  as  many 
distinct  specimens  of  varied  humor,  talent,  and  belief, 
as  it  contains  persons.  In  the  higher  walks  of  fashion 
and  refinement,  however,  the  restraints  are  too  close 
and  uniform  to  allow  the  secret .  bias  of  disposition  to 
shoot  out  into  broad  and  confirmed  habits  of  eccen- 
tricity. In  wealthy  cities,  the  hyperbola  of  whim  is 
checked  by  etiquette,  or  lost  in  obscurity ;  and  we 
accordingly  find  that  those  characters  who  have  been 
most  conspicuous  for  talents,  mingled  with  a  strong 
dash  of  oddity,  have  risen  from  situations  in  which  in- 
ternal impulse  has  had  time  to  run,  as  it  were,  irre- 
claimably  wild. 

No  place  is  more  favorable  to  the  growth  of  singu- 
larity than  such  as  Wood  Leighton,  where,  like  the 
Israelites  of  old,  ^^  every  man  doeth  that  which  seem- 
eth  right  in  his  own  eyes  ;"  and  where  almost  every 
man  is  not  only  known  to  his  neighbors,  but  is  a  man 
of  property,  living  ui  his  patrimonial  dwelling,  having 
his  garden,  his  croft  and  his  cow,  and  therefore  has 
his  foncy  soothed  with  notions  of  hb  own  importance. 
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Education  is  not  so  universal  but  that  I  have  heard  the 
using  a  correct  pronunciation  called  ^'  talking  mighty 
Dutch ;"  nor  is  luxury  so  far  advanced  but  that  dress- 
ing handsomely  is  "being  as  grand  as  my  lady  ;'*  and 
when  a  young  fellow,  whose  father  felt  most  at  ease  in 
bis  tall  elbow-chair,  cotton  nightcap,  and  kerseymere 
gaiters,  made  so  soon  after  their  first  invention  that  the 
old  man  wondered  to  find  himself  in  such  new-fangled 
things,  which  moreover  have  been  well  supplied  with 
patches  in  the  calves,  worn  with  resting  one  stiff  leg 
alternately  on  the  other, — when  he  trims  up  the  old 
house,  takes  unto  himself  a  wife,  and  drives  about  in  a 
modern-built  gig,  the  whole  town  is  up,  and  they  ex- 
claim, *  Who  could  have  thought  it !'  Accordingly,  it 
has  not  only  the  usual  complement  of  rustic  philoso- 
phers ;  poets  that  write  epitaphs  for  old  ladies,  and 
valentine  verses  for  young  ones ;  astrologers  grown 
erudite  over  Moore's  Almanack ;  florists  that  would 
rob  the  very  grave  for  soil  in  which  to  grow  carnations 
and  crownbob-gooseberries ;  herbalists  who  would  not 
give  a  fig  for  any  nostrum  but  betony  or  eyebright 
gathered  by  moonshine  secundum  artenty  as  saith  Mas- 
ter Culpepper ;  and  even  those  more  awful  beings, 
from  whom  the  children  run  and  the  old  people  shake 
their  heads — ^the  readers  of  Tom  Paine ; — but  the  very 
magnates  of  the  place,  who  in  their  youth  possessed 
the  current  polish  and  knowledge  of  their  stations, 
gradually  mould  themselves  into  such  a  peculiar  style, 
that,  when  any  one  of  their  actions  is  mentioned,  eve- 
ry body  exclaims,  "  That's  just  like  him  !"  **  He's 
like  nobody  else !" 

"  Ay  !  ay  !"  said  a  little  .quaint-looking  old  man, 
whom  I  saw  marching  up  the  middle  of  the  street 
soon  after  we  came  to  Wood  Leighton,  addressing 
two  as  odd-looking  beings  as  himself,  who  were  walk- 
ing on  opposite  sides  as  though  they  could  hear  best 
at  a  distance,—^  Ay,  ay  1  I  remember  thatxerj  '«^>\\ 
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it  wa^  when  this  was  an  open  green,  and  old  Bill  Con 
den's  house  stood  on  it.  Pve  the  stone  mortar  in  my 
yard  that  he  used  to  put  his  head  into  every  night  for 
a  pillow  as  he  lay  on  the  floor.  This  garden  was  his 
croft ;  and  I  remember,  one  summer,  the  thistles  were 
so  high  in  it,  that  his  cow  was  lost,  and  his  bare-leg- 
ged lads  ran  to  all  the  pinfolds  within  five  miles  round 
to  find  her  ;  but  at  milking-time  she  rose  and  showed 
herself  at  the  gate.  He*s  been  dead  these  forty  years« 
They  lived  in  the  old  tumble-down  place  till  they 
were  driven  out  of  all  but  one  room  by  the  roof  fal- 
ling in ;  and  though  he  had  scarcely  a  rag  to  his  back^ 
and  never  a  hat  to  his  head,  he  was  of  so  hot  a  tem- 
perament that  he  often  made  his  wife  rise  at  midnight 
to  fetch  him  a  pot  of  ale  from  the  Nag^s  Head.  A 
heavy  rain  drove  him  and  his  family  all  out  at  last 
and  the  house  fell  the  next  day." 

This  street-pacing  orator,  who  was  haranguing  his 
companions  so  loudly  that  I  could  hear  every  word, 
"was  one  of  the  first  I  met  in  Wood  Leighton  ;  and  al- 
most every  fine  day  he  was  sure  to  be  seen  with  one, 
but  more  commonly  both  of  his  comrades  in  the  town 
or  neighborhood,  always  in  a  quick  walk,  and  always 
talking  of  times  and  things  out  of  common  memories. 
His  figure  was  small ;  his  countenance  fine,  with  a 
positive  fur  ;  equipped  always  in  one  old  slouched  hat 
turned  up  behind,  in  a  snuff-colored  coat  white  on  the 
collar  and  shoulders  with  powder,  and  whenever  the 
day  was  damp  or  cold,  wearing  over  his  coat  one  of 
those  strange-looking  masculine  garments  called  a 
spencer,  and  a  pair  of  old  weather-beaten  boots,  "  a 
world  too  wide  for  his  shrunk  shanks,"  reaching  about 
mid-way  to  his  knee.  This,  I  was  assured,  had  been 
his  appearance  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Wherever 
he  was  met,  I  soon  observed  a  respectful  gravity  of 
countenance  and  touching  of  hats,  and  on  his  part  a 
familiarity  of  address  which  indicated  superiority.     I 
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found  on  inquiry  that  he  had  been  a  lawyer,  and,  re* 
inarkable  for  bis  candor,  talent,  and  integrity,  had 
once  been  in  the  high  road  to  affluence.  His  wife, 
however,  who  had  been  a  beautiful  but  sentimental 
lady,  studied  too  deeply  the  sorrows  of  Werter ;  and 
taking  upon  herself  to  enact  the  part  of  Charlotte^ 
eloped  with  one  Binfield,  a  country  dancing-master  ; 
— ^the  picture  of  WertePs  tomb  with  Charlotte  weep- 
ing over  it,  handsomely  framed,  which  had  hung  in 
this  lady's  bed-room,  was  shown  me  by  an  old  ser- 
vant. After  this  breaking-up  of  his  domestic  comfort, 
Mr.  Pope  had  declined  practice,  the  profits  of  which 
he  had  no  family  to  enjoy  ;  and  no  Iv'oman  ever  after- 
wards formed  a  part  of  his  establishment,  though  he 
was  far  from  being  a  misanthrope.  The  time  was  em- 
ployed with  his  angle,  his  greyhounds,  or  his  book — 
some  old  antiquarian  volume  ;  for  he  was  not  only 
deep  read  in  the  antiquities  of  his  own  town,  but  of 
the  whole  county.  He  might  be  found  chatting  at 
different  times  in  most  of  the  principal  houses  in  the 
neighborhood  ;  but  his  foremost  friends  were  an  an- 
cient-looking, shaggy  bundle  of  a  dog,  so  fat  that  it 
could  hardly  waddle,  and  a  cat :  each  had  its  chair 
and  cushion,  and  sat  with  him  at  table,  Drabble  on  his 
right  hand,  and  Mouser  on  his  left ;  and  I  have  been 
informed  that  their  gravity  during  grace  was  particu- 
larly edifying ;  and  after  dinner,  their  hands,  to  uie 
his  own  expression,  were  wiped  by  the  footman,  and 
their  chairs  turned  again  to  the  fire. 

Next  to  these  were  the  oldi  worthies  I  have  men- 
tioned, Solomon  Clamp  and  Harry  Withers. 

Harry  was  a  lean,  dark-complexioned  fellow,  with  an 
eye  like  a  hawk,  only  more  wandering  and  wild.  In 
his  youth  he  was  the  wicked  wit  of  the  place,  a  coun- 
try Foote.  His  feats,  his  knack  of  inventing  the  most 
wonderful  accounts,  while  he  seemed  to  read  them 
from  the  newspaper  in  his  hand  to  a  gaping  audience ; 
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tiis  tales  on  entering  an  alehouse,  of  boxings  and 
strange  sights  at  a  distance,  that  sent  all  the  company 
eagerly  out,  while  he  comfortably  seated  himself  by 
the  fire  ;  his  nightly  frolics  and  ghost-actings,  which 
terrified  a  whole  neighborhood  for  a  twelvemonth, — 
will  be  remembered  and  recounted  for  generations  to 
come.  For  these  madcap  freaks  he  afterwards  paid 
dearly.  The  wild  activity  of  his  spirit  led  to  tempora- 
ry derangement  of  intellect  during  which  the  dangers 
in  which  he  had  formerly  been  seemed  to  press  upon 
his  imagination,  and  fill  him' with  the  most  dreadful 
distress.  At  these  times  nobody  could  control  and 
manage  him  like  IVIr.  Ephraim  Pope  ;  and  as  the  first 
symptoms  of  his  mental  disorder  were  an  inquiry  for 
persons  then  present,  and  taking  up  his  stick,  when 
at  home  at  Wood  Leighton,  and  saying,  "  Well,  PU 
go  to  Wood  Leighton — ^'tis  a  vast  time  since  I  was 
there  !"  he  was  immediately  consigned  to  Ephraim, 
who  contrived  to  amuse  him  with  repairing  their  fish- 
ing-tackle, or  by  telling  old  tales  as  they  walked  to 
the  bouses  of  their  acquaintances  in  the  neighborhood, 
to  Captain  Kenrock's  or  the  Squire's. 

Solomon  Clamp  might  be  deemed,  perchance,  by 
some  as  mad  as  Harry  Withers  ;  but  Solomon's  was 
a  steady  and  reasonable  madness.  His  father  leaving 
him  ah  independent  property  at  Wood  Leighton,  he 
settled  upon  it,  and  employed  his  time  in  his  favorite 
study  of  mechanics.  His  wife,  a  handsome  and  good- 
tempered  woman,  had  the  wit,  which  few  ,women 
would  have  had,  to  indulge  him  in  all  his  whims — and 
truly  they  were  plentiful, — seeming  to  talk  of  his 
schemes  with  interest,  and  never  venturing  more  than 
a  pleasant  smile  at  the  most  extravagant,  except  it 
were  likely  to  affect  his  property  or  health.  In  return, 
he  could  scarcely  make  enough  of  her ;  if  she  had  at- 
tempted to  raise  a  ladder  to  the  moon,  I  believe  in  my 
heart  he  would  li^ve  lent  a  hand.    Partly  from  no- 
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tions  of  humanity— not  being  a  convert  to  that  com^^ 
Portable  hypothesis  of  a  modem  pbiiosopher,  that 
brutes  are  mere  machines,  unconscious  of  pain,  though 
stimulated  to  action  by  external  causes,  and  that  there- 
Fore  the  roar  of  the  seeming  agony,  or  the  limping  of  ^ 
a  crippled  horse,  are  merely  semblants  of  a  wheel  that 
screams  for  want  of  oil,  or  a  wheel  broken, — and 
partly  from  a  conceit  he  had  got  that  he  would  not 
Follow  a  horse's  tail  wherever  he  went, — ^he  spent 
some  years  in  the  construction  of  a  carriage  which 
should  move  by  mechanism.  He  brought  it  to  such 
perfection,  that  it  would  rush  down  hill  like  a  fury ; 
would  go  on  level  ground  with  plenfy  of  assistance  ; 
and  so  nearly  did  it  approach  the  nature  of  a  living 
agent,  that  it  abhorred  a  hill  and  would  not  move  a 
jot  up  one.  This  was  a  trifling  peevishness,  which  he 
hoped  to  see  speedily  removed  by  the  rapid  improve- 
ments in  the  art  of  road-making-<*thanks  to  M^Adam  : 
he  therefore  shut  it  up  in  his  garden,  and  resorted  to 
his  usual  mode  of  travelling  on  his  own  legs.  The 
first  time  I  saw  him,  he  was  trotting  along  a  spacious 
drawing-room,  to  illustrate  to  a  merry  audience  the 
important  discovery  that  it  is  most  easy  to  descend  a 
hill  with  bended  knees.  The  little,  light  man,  in  his 
mouse-colored  coat,  or  rather  jacket,  with  broad  fall- 
ing  collar  and  basket-work  buttons  ;  his  yellow-strip- 
ed waistcoat ;  his  wide  trousers  and  short  worsted 
socks ;  his  really  fine  bald  head,  with  a  few  white 
locks  behind ;  his  earnest  manner  and  serious  grey 
eye,  and  withal  a  ludicrous  habit  he  had  got  of  putting 
bis  fore-finger  to  his  lips,  and  then,  with  a  rapid  repe- 
tition, to  each  temple, — formed  an  object  and  exhibi- 
tion well  worth  seeing,  though  I  doubt  whether  any- 
body has  benefitted  by  his  lecture. 

His  garden  was  his  next  hobby.  In  this  he  worked 
every  day,  and  without  his  h&t,  rain  or  fair :  a  tho- 
rough drenching  with  rain  he  esteemed  superior  to 
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the  finest  warm  bath.  Vegetables  were  his  principal 
diet :  meat  he  never  ate.  Every  morning  he  rose, 
took  the  cold  bath,  ran  a  few  turns  round  iiis  garden, 
ate  perhaps  a  raw  potato  or  a  carrot,  and  then  sat 
down  to  a  breakfast  off  coffee  without  sugar — for  be 
never  ate  sugar  incorporated  in  anything,  though  he 
would  eat  it  alone,  detesting  the  modern  mixtures  and 
medleys.  On  the  breakfast-table  he  had  a  variety  of 
glasses,  containing  oatmeal,  water-cresses,  nettle-tops, 
dry  rice,  salt,  and  sugar ;  occasionally  he  would  add 
some  one  of  these  things  to  bis  coffee,  but  more  com- 
monly he  ate  them  separately :  dry  rice  and  water- 
'f^resses  were  however  frequently  added — and  his  cof- 
fee he  always  took  with  a  table-spoon.  He  assured 
me  that  he  believed  the  years  in  which  Nebuchadnez- 
zar was  out  at  grass  were  far  from  the  most  unhappy 
of  his  life  ;  and  though  he  had  unluckily  got  the  name 
of  that  monarch  transferred  to  himself,  through  some 
boys  seeing  him  on  his  hands  and  knees  in  a  neigh- 
boring meadow,  tasting  some  luxuriant  grass,  he  mind- 
ed it  not ;  nature,  simple  nature  was  the  best  guide, 
and  he  never  was  better  pleased  in  his  life  than  when  he 
learned  how  to  eat  a  thistle  without  pricking  his  moutb, 
by  seeing  an  ass  eat  one  at  the  root  and  browse  it  in 
the  reverse  direction.  It  was  his  opinion  that  luxury 
and  artificial  living  were  fast  enervating  the  human 
race. 

We  chanced  to  call  one  evening  at  Mr.  Pope's  to 
consult  his  Dugdale's  Monasticaton.  Drabble  was 
^-eposing  on  his  cushioned  chair  by  the  fire,  and  had 

i'ust  lifted  up  his  head  to  salute  us  with  an  idle  growl ; 
mt  his  master  stopped  him  with  a  touch  of  his  cane, 
and  a  "  Be  still,  sirrah  !"  Mouser  was  gravely  watch- 
ing a  cricket  that  had  issued  from  a  crevice  in  the 
warm  hearth,  under  which  its  kindred  were  maintain- 
ing a  lively  chorus.  Harry  withers  was  seated  on  a 
low  settle  under  the  chimney,  scraping  the  hook  of  a 
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new  stick  with  a  bit  of  glass  ;  and  Solomon  was  lec- 
turing as  follows  :  "  What  can  we  expect  V* — and 
then  he  touched  his  lips  and  his  temples — ^^  What  can 
we  expect *of  people  who  sitstoved  up  in  rooms  which 
hardly  admit  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  in  huge  overgrown 
towns  full  of  all  manner  of  bad  effluvia ;  roasting 
themselves  by  fires  till  they  cannot  go  out  on  a  sum- 
mer's day  without  getting  the  rheumatism ;  keeping 
off  the  exhilarating,  dews  of  heaven  with  umbrellas  ; 
their  food  made  up  of  such  unnatural  medleys  of  flesh 
and  milky  fruit  and  vinegar,  sweatmeats,  and  I  know 
not  what,  that  were  they  not  gradually  accustomed  to 
it  as  the  Turks  are  to  opium,  it  would  be  mortal  poison  : 
who  check  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  with  garters, 
stays,  and  handkerchiefs  ;  and  if  they  want  to  go  a 
distance  which  they  might  walk  without  a  hat,  noust 
forsooth  be  carried  on  a  horse  or  loll  in  a  carriage|! 
No  wonder,  my  friends,  we  are  such  a  puny  race,  so 
nervous  and  short-lived,  and  that  our  lunatic  asylums 
are  crowded  with  victims  of  such  continued  outrage 
on  the  nervous  system  !  We  degrade  ourselves,  and 
all  the  animal  creation  which  we  rule,  by  this  barba- 
rous custom  of  flesh-eating,  which  stupifies  our  facul- 
ties, and  makes  us  tyrants  to  all  inferior  animals. 
Doubtless  mankind  have  been  in  a  state  of  existence 
very  similar  to  that  of  brutes,  and  are  destined  to  pass 
through  a  variety  of  others  till  they  reach  perfection  ; 
otherwise  what  occasion  for  all  the  innumerable  worlds 
that  fill  the  universe?  The  more  we  cultivate  our 
reason,  the  sooner  we  shall  reach  the  last  stage  ;  but 
we  must  adhere  to  simple  Nature.  Did  not  the  fa- 
mous John  of  Liege,  by  running  wild  in  a  wood,  ac- 
quire the  faculty  of  following  scent  as  well  as  the 
best  hounds  1  And  we  mighty  there's  no  doubt  of  it, 
not  only  learn  the  crafts  of  brutes,  as  we  call  them, 
but  teach  them  ours,  and  thus  consult  the  perfectibility 
of  nature.    We  see  every  day  that  aU  ammi\&  Wn^ 
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soulg :  they  dream,  that  proves  an  imagination  ;  thej 
have  famous  memories  :  they  invent,  and  cogitate,— 
as  your  cat  did  when  she  climbed  up  the  pear-tree 
bough,  by  the  wall  without,  to  seize  your  bird  at  the 
open  window.  It  was  well  said  by  Montaigne,  that 
dogs  speak  in  syllogisms,  and " 

"  Solomon,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pope,  alarmed  at  his 
doctrine  of  brute-souls,  "  if  thy  soul  were  cooped  in 
the  body  of  an  ass,  I  fear  it  would  be  a  more  mischie- 
vous beast  than  one  I  saw  the  other  day,  grinding 
the  legs  of  a  lad  who  had  no  business  on  him,  against 
a  wall,  till  he  roared  manfully.  But  dost  thou  think, 
if  we  had  no  better  faculties  than  brutes,  we  should 
not  have  been  mightily  glad  of  a  pig-nut  to  dinner,'and 
a  fig-leaf  apron  for  a  Sunday  dress  ?  I  could  never 
hear  of  a  bird  or  beast  that  did  a  wiser  thing  than  its 
progenitors  ;  of  a  crow  that  built  a  roof  to  its  nest  to 
keep  out  bad  weather ;  or  a  fox,  cunning  as  he  is,  that 
madd  a  parlor  when  his  family  grew  large.  It  is  an 
infallible  rule,  *  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,' 
and '' 

"  Ay,  Mr.  Pope,"  interrupted  Harry  Withers,  "  d'ye 
think  so?  Then  how  d'ye  know  a  tree  with  neither 
fruits  nor  leaves  on  1"  The  old  lawyer  paused  ;  Sol- 
omon touched  his  temples ;  and  Harry,  chuckling,  and 
darting  a  sparkling  glance  of  his  black  eye  upon  us, 
whispered  in  sportsman  phrase,  *'  The  hound's  thrown 
out !" 

This  pause  g^ve  a  turn  to  the  conversation  ;  but  other 
topics  as  singular  were  started,  in  which  sometimes 
Harry  Withers,  sometimes  Solomon  Clamp,  and  at 
others  Mr.  Pope  himself,  came  off  triumphant.  But 
one  specimen  must  suffice,  and  then,  alas  !  good,  hon- 
est men, 

I  giitve  at  heart 


I  gntve  at  heart 
That  I  hare  pain  and  lorrow  to  iin|>art. 
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Poor  Mr.  Pope  died  that  very  autumn,  of  a  rheu- 
matic ferer,  caught  by  falling  asleep  in  his  wet  clothes 
after  coursing.  Drabble  and  Mouser  had  an  annuity 
bequeathed  to  them,  and  were  consigned  to  the  care 
of  his  old  favorite  servant  John,  by  whose  fireside 
they  still  enjoy  their  cushioned  chairs,  and  growl,  pur, 
or  sleep,  as  best  suits  their  humors. 

Solomon,  too,  was  carried  off  in  the  winter  by  an 
attack  of  phrenitis,  attributable  to  intensity  of  study  on 
the  means  of  reforming  our  orthography,  and  adapting 
it  to  the  common  pronunciation, — a  work  he  had 
much  at  heart.  Harry  Withers  survived  his  friends, 
and  of  him  I  have  yet  more  to  say. 
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THE  VICAR  AND  HIS  FAMILT. 

At  the  end  of  a  little  wooded  lane,  as  smooth  and 
finely  kept  as  a  garden  path,  and  about  ten  minutes' 
walk  from  the  church,  among  tall  old  elms  thickly 
populated  by  a  colony  of  rooks,  stands  the  vicarage, 
an  antiquated  mansion-like  building,  of  dark  purple- 
colored  bricks,  mingled  in  diamond  patterns  with  those 
of  the  common  kind.  The  style  of  the  house  is  so 
noble,  that  the  first  impression  is  of  its  being  unusually 
large  ;  the  second,  of  the  perfectly  good  taste  in  which 
it  is  built,  and  its  appropriateness  to  its  situation.  It 
stands  upon  the  same  slope  with  the  churchyard,  and 
commands  the  same  view,  exceptiug  rather  more  con- 
fined, and  with  a  more  western  aspect,  and  including 
the  church  and  beautiful  churchyard. 

The  ground-fioor  is  occupied  by  the  kitchens  and 
servants'  apartments,  and  the  entrance  is  gained  by  a 
double  flight  of  steps  guarded  by  a  heavy  stone  balus- 
trade. The  entrance-hall  is  in  the  most  exquisite  taste, 
and  represents  the  nave  of  a  church,  with  side  aisles 
formed  by  clustered  pillars,  in  which  are  the  doors 
opening  to  the  dijQTerent  rooms  :  Hhese  pillars,  three  on 
each  side,  support  galleries  leading  in  the  same  way  to 
the  chambers.  The  ceiling  is  richly  finished  in  stuc- 
co-work, representing  angels  and  cherubs  fiying  to- 
wards the  centre ;  which  is  so  managed,  though  a 
Serfectly  fiat  surface,  as  to  represent  the  hollow  of  a 
ome,  in  which  a  shadowy  company  seems  to  be  as- 
sembled, with  an  effect  inconceivably  grand.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  unique  ceilings  I  ever  saw. 
My  first  inquiry  was,  who  could  possibly  have  been  the 
designer  and  executor  of  so  singular  a  work  ;  an  orig- 
inal and  poetical  mind,  whoever  it  might  be :  but  I 
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^^in  no  satisfactory  information.  There  appeared 
lo  tradition  belonging  to  it ;  nor  had  it  excited 
tention,  but  had  been  in  a  state  of  great  neglect, 
t  present  incumbent  came  to  the  living,  about 
d"twenty  years  ago.  He  brought  it  into  notice, 
ke  myself,  questioned  of  every  one  what  was  its 
^  No  one  knew  ;  "the  well-fed  wits"  of  Wood 
on  were  puzzled  ;  and  even  Mr.  Pope,  the  an- 
an  of  the  district,  could  throw  no  light  on  it ; 
hich  was  a  worse  dilemma  in  his  eyes,  could  he, 
of  his  ancient  tomes,  meet  with  any  account  of 
ig  that  bore  a  resemblance  to  it :  it  was  there- 
e  wisely  concluded,  the  work  of  no  man  of  re- 
►n,  and  was  not  worth  further  trouble.  The  vi- 
imily  thought  differently, 
hall  is  lighted  by  two  unusually  lofty  windows, 
each  side  the  door,  of  the  old-fashioned  case- 
kind,  divided  into  four  compartments,  the  two 
ones  smaller  than  the  lower,  and  glazed  with 
panes  of  glass.  Opposite  the  entrance  is  the 
dark-oak  staircase,  lighted  by  a  similar  window, 
ing  that  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  stained  glass, 
aircase  is  within  a  recess  which  falls  back  from 
lare  of  the  hall- ;  and  on  each  side,  corresponds 
;h  the  windows  on  each  side  the  door,  is  a  large 
on  the  wall,  painted  in  oil,  very  dark  and  old, 
t  producing  great  effect :  the  one  represents  the 
I  announcing  to  the  shepherds  the  birth  of  the 
ir  ;  the  other,  Christ  delivering  the  keys  to  Pe- 
Liike  the  whole  of  this  house,  the  hall  is  really 
an  it  appears  to  be  ;  but  its  proportions  are  so 
ind  its  style  is  of  such  grand  simplicity,  as  to 
\  upon  the  senses.  The  rest  of  the  bouse,  how- 
3  much  plainer  than  this  room,  and  only  corres- 
with  it  in  the  solidity  of  the  work  and  the  ex- 
finish  of  every  part.  But  before  I  enter  the 
.  I.  5 
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rooms,  let  me  prepare  my  reader  for  tbote  he  shaO 
find  there. 

We  bad  been  fortunate  enough  to  bring  a  letter  d 
introduction  to  the  vicar  from  an  old  friend  of  hb; 
and  scarcely  had  we  been  two  days  in  our  house  at 
Wood  LeigLton,  before  he  and  his  lady  called  upon 
us.  A  finer  specimen  of  an  English  gentleman  ne?er 
lived  than  the  Rev.  Hugh  Somers.  He  was  a  good 
deal  past  middle  life ;  but  was  one  of  those  temperate, 
cheerful-spirited  men  on  whom  time  makes  no  havoc : 
the  very  indications  of  age  in  him  appeared  but  like 
graceful  characteristics  of  person.  That  he  ever  had 
been  handsomer  than  he  then  was,  I  could  not  imagine. 
His  manner  you  immediately  felt  was  that  of  one  who 
had  mixed  much  with  the  best  society  ;  it  was  so  peN 
fectly  calm  and  natural,  so  free  from  that  flutter  and 
anxiety  which  never  can  begot  rid  of  by  one  unac- 
customed to  society,  or  who  endeavors  to  appear  what 
he  is  not.  Yet  his  manners  were  not  those  of  the  fin* 
ished  gentleman  of  the  present  day  :  he  was  of  the  | 
old  school ;  his  politeness  was  more  the  sincerity  of  a 
good  heart,  than  the  etiquette  of  modern  fashion. 
There  was,  too,  an  earnestness  and  good  faith  in  eve- 
rything he  said  and  did,  th^t  assured  you,  beyond  pro- 
fession, of  the  high  moral  tone  of  his  character,  and 
the  perfect  integrity  of  his  spirit.  To  all  this  he  add- 
ed a  keen  insight  into  character,  a  ready  wit,  and  high 
relish  of  humor.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  chaplain 
in  a  noble  family,  had  lived  much  in  London,  and  af- 
terwards, accompanying  his  patron  abroad,  had  seen 
every  variety  of  character  and  society  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe.  His  knowledge,  therefore,  was  not 
only  derived  from  books,  but  was  the  fruit  of  his  own 
experience,  gained  under  circumstances  the  most  for- 
tunate in  the  world. 

Such  a  man  as  this  we  sometimes  thought  was 
thrown  away  on  the  antiquated  people  of  Wood  Leigb- 
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ton ;  but  yet,    when  we  came  to  consider  that  his 

Eleasant  manners  and  knowledge  of  the  world  made 
im  an  acceptable  guest  at  the  tables  of  the  best  fami- 
lies in  the  county,  and  that  he  occasionally  diversified 
his  rural  life  by  joining  in  those  circles,  we  found  that 
he  was  not  buried,  and  that,  besides,  he  had  those 
particular  tastes  which  must  make  a  country  life  plea- 
sant to  a  person  of  educated  mind.  •  He  w^as  fond  of 
all  kinds  of  antiquities,  heraldry,  tracing  of  genealo- 
gies ;  and  in  his  library  were  to  be  found,  placed  side 
by  side  with  the  best  editions  of  the  classics,  and  the 
best  English  and  foreign  divines,  all  sorts  of  works  oii 
antiquity  and  topography.  He  was  a  complete  chro- 
nicle of  the  histories  of  all  the  old  houses  and  old  fami- 
lies in  the  neighborhood :  you  could  mention  no  one 
but  he  could  tell  you  all  its  connexions;  trace  the  de- 
scent of  the  family,  its  marriages  and .  intermarriages^ 
with  many  a  particular  event  worthy  of  narration,  but 
which  yet  had  never  found,  its  way  into  any  written 
narration.  He  had  explored  every  castle,  abbey, 
mound,  enbankment,  and  barrow  to  be  found  withui 
fifty  miles ;  and  had  at  his  tongue's  end  all  that  ever 
had  been  conjectured  about  them,  much  more  known. 
He  was  equally  fond  of  natural  history  with  Gilbert 
White  of  Selborne  ;  and  much  resembled  him  in  his 
delight  of  rambling  in  the  woods,  and  watching  the 
habits  and  goings-on  of  birds,  beasts,  and  insects,  of 
all  kinds  and  grades.  Nothing  in  the  world  did  the 
dear  old  man  enjoy  more  than  an  excursion  to  visit 
some  curious  object  or  some  pleasant  place  ;  some  de- 
licious quarter  of  the  old  forest ;  some  wonderfully  se- 
cluded water ;  some  strange  nondescript  race  of  peo- 
ple, who  had  settled  themselves  in  some  out-of-the-way 
region  ;  and  I  do  believe  he  liked  us  all  the  better  be- 
cause we  furnished  him  with  aa  excuse  for  ordering 
out  his  low  four-wheeled  chaise,  and  his  broad,  sleek 
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jolly  roan  horee,  that  be  might  again  visit  them  in  onr 
company. 

If,  however,  Mr.  Somers  found  in  his  parish  none 
who  could  fully  estimate  his  more*  sterling  qualities 
and  acquirements,  this  was  not  the  case  in  his  own 
home  :  there  he  lived  with  the  most  congenial  spirits, 
and  among  the  most  loving  and  admiring  hearts.  His 
family  at  the  time  we  came  to  Wood  Leighton  consist- 
ed only  of  his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  a  youth  of  sev- 
enteen, to  whom  he  was  guardian:  two  sons  there 
\yere,  but  they  were  considerably  older  than  their  sis- 
ter, had  married  wealthily,  and  were  settled  in  distant 
iparts  of  England. 

His  wife  was  tall  and  slender,  and  remarkably  agile. 
Walking  behind  ^.her,  you  would  suppose,  from  the 
buoyancy  of  her  step  and  the  excellence  of  her  figure, 
that  she  was  not  above  thirty  years  of  age  ;  but  in 
reality  her  countenance  was  that  of  a  person  much 
older  than  her  husband,  and  probably  your  first  idea 
might  be  that  she  was  much  his  inferior  in  intellect,^ 
but  that  she  had  his  kindness  and  sincerity  of  heart 
was  immediately  felt.  At  your  first  view,  you  thought 
her  homely ;  at  the  second,  domestic ;  at  the  third, 
matronly ;  and  as  your  knowledge  of  her  character 
grew  upon  you,  you  became  struck,  astonished,  and 
delighted  at  the  health  of  poetic  feeling — at  the  strong 
sense  and  extensive  general  knowledge  that  she  pos- 
sessed ;  so  that  you  did  not  wonder  when  you  heard 
her  husband,  as  you  often  afterwards  did,  sav  how 
much  he  had  been  indebted  in  his  most  difficult  mo- 
ments to  her  judgment  and  animated  by  her  energy. 
These  higher  qualities  of  Mrs.  Somers  were,  however, 
little  known  beyond  her  own  family  ;  it  was  the  strong 
benevolence  of  her  nature,  the  affectionate  sympathy 
she  felt  for  all  around  her,  that  made  her  loved  and 
admired  in  Wood  Leighton.  Such  were  the  vicar  and 
his  lady. 
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Their  daughter  was  a  happy  union  of  the  charac- 
ristics  and  higher  qaalities  of  both  her  parents.  In 
^rson  she  was  rather  above  the  middle  size,  delicate- 
fcir,  and  of  a  lofty  style  of  beauty ;  the  expression 
'  her  countenance  was  that  of  superior  intellect, 
he  contour  of  her  head  was  of  the  purest  antique, 
*acefully  set  on  her  fine  neck  and  shoulders  :  a  fore- 
sad  wonderfully  fair  and  noble, — intelligent  eyes  of 
lat  deep,  dark  color  which  defies  description ;  the 
^holder  thought  not  however  of  the  color — he  only 
It  their  sentiment,  whether  of  mirth  or  tenderness, 
ishing  forth  indignation,  or  spiritualised,  as  it  were, 
to  the  very  essence  of  light :  hence  it  was  that  they 
ive  been  described  of  all  colors, — certain  it  was  that 
ley  were  among  the  very  finest  eyes  in  the  world. 
[er  nose  was  not  either  Grecian  or  Roman,  but  fine- 
'  and  freely  chiselled,  and  in  harmony  with  the  rest 
f  her  face ;  her  mouth  might  have  had  too  strong 
character  of  decision  about  it,  had  it  not  continually 
daxed  into  the  most  arch  and  merry — nay,  almost 
iischievous  expression;  her  smile  was  irresistible, 
nd  her  laugh  the  most  cordial  bursting  forth  of  an 
DControUabe  joy — the  very  laugh  of  a  Euphro- 
me. — Beautiful  Elizabeth  Somers !  she  was  one 
r  the  most  splendidly-endowed  creatures  I  ever 
let  with ;  less  accomplished  by*  education  than 
ifted  by  nature,  possessing  all  the  endowments 
f  genius  without  its  fat^  temperament ;  a  creature 
II  glowing  with  kindness  and  radiant  with  happiness, 
I  if  her  business  on  earth  were  to  create  a  paradise 
f  the  heart  wherever  she  came — just  that  kind  of  be- 
ig  that  casts  a  sunshine  on  every  thing,  and  gives  that 
est  and  cordial  feeling  of  delight  to  life  which  is  only 
mnd  in  the  presence  of  so  felicitous  a  spirit.  At  one 
loment)  when  you  listened  to  her  relation  of  some- 
ling  tender  and  touching,  her  countenance  had  that 
EJm,  angelie  aspect  that  sbemed  to  mark  especially 
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her  character^  and  her  Toice  that  tone  of  deep  pathos 
that  thrilled  and  melted  you  down  into  the  roost  aor- 
rowful  but  delightful  sympathy.  Then,  again,  you 
heard  a  light  laugh  come  from  some  distant  part  oftbe 
garden,  all  reckless  gaiety ;  or  you  heard  her  chat- 
tering to  her  mother  in  that  saucy,  waggish,  familiar 
merriment  that  would  have  seemed  downright  irrever- 
ence if  it  were  not  for  that  thorough  good-nature  and 
purity  of  heart  that  marked  her  whole  being.  Then, 
again,  you  saw  her  bright  face  turned  back  to  you,  all 
radiant  with  smiles,  and  full  of  arch  meanings,  ias  she 
sat  by  her  father's  side  in  his  little  carriage,  as  he 
drove  on  before  you  along  some  wooded  lane,  such  as 
you  think  would  belong  only  to  the  most  laughter-lov- 
ing and  unsentimental  of  maidens. — Beautiful  Eliza- 
beth Somers  !  The  charming  frankness  of  her  man- 
ners— her  independence  and  right-mindedness — the 
indignation  of  her  spirit  against  meanness  or  oppres- 
sion— the  sunny  joyousness  of  her  nature — ^the  deep 
piety  and  exquisite  tenderness  of  her  soul,  combine  to 
form  a  character  as  delightful  to  be  known  as  rare  to 
be  met  with  ! 

Charles  Harwood,  the  ward  of  Mr.  Somers,  was 
the  orphan  child  of  a  young  physician,  who  had  died 
just  as  a  splendid  career  of  first-rate  practice  was 
opening  to  him  in  London :  his  wife  had  died  in  giving 
birth  to  this  their  first  child.  Dr.  Harwood  had  not 
been  sufficiently  long  in  pmctice  to  have  accumulated 
any  fortune ;  and  the  agony  of  death  was  embittered 
tenfold  by  the  desolate  prospects  of  his  child,  who 
would  be  left  among  relations  upon  whose  judgment 
and  principle  he  had  no  dependence,  whatever  confi« 
dence  he  might  have  in  their  well-meaning  affection. 
In  this  moment  of  anxious  distress  he  begged  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Somers,  to  whom  he  was  well  known ; 
and  while  he  left  his  boy  under  the  care  (rf  his  near- 
est r^atives^  delivered  bim  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
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Bomers,  solernnly  conjuring  hi  m  to  exercise  the  au-* 
tbority  of  a  father  on  his  behalf.  All  this  was  cheer- 
Tully  promised  ;  and  the  good  man  remained  with 
him,  comforting,  cheering,  and  strengthening  his  spirit 
in  its  last  struggle. 

Dr.  Harwood's  relatives,  however,  with  that  touchy 
pride  so  common  to  little  minds,  offended  at  the  pre- 
ference which  seemed  shown  to  another,  declined  tak- 
ing charge  of  the  child  at  all ;  and  Mr.  Somers,  indig* 
nant  at  their  selfish  and  cold-hearted  natures,  sum- 
moned his  wife  from  Wood  Leighton.  Mrs.  Somers' 
counsel  was  the  most  generous  and  decided, — ^that  he 
should  take  the  entire  charge  of  the  friendless  orphan 
on  himself ;  and  accordingly  the  little  Charles,  a  rosy 
and  happy  child  of  but  two  years  old,  was  brought 
home  with  them  to  Wood  Leighton. 

He  grew  a  fine,  high-spirited  boy,  of  a  frank,  bold, 
and  most  generous  nature — indeed,  what  a  noble  na- 
ture must  have  become  under  such  tuition  ;  and,  four 
years  the  junior  of  Elizabeth,  in  every  respect  he  filled 
the  place  of  the  youngest  child  of  the  family,  never 
being  otherwise  thought  of  than  as  son  and  brother : 
and  Mr.  Somers,  with  the  noblest  consideration  for 
his  ward,  conducted  his  education  himself,  that  his  lit- 
tle patrimony  might  accumulate  as  much  as  possible  ; 
and,  though  study  was  not  his  choice,  the  boy  nobly 
repaid  his  instructor.  Still,  however,  there  was  in 
him  an  independence  and  originality  of  mind  that  pro- 
duced a  peculiar  character ;  and,  though  bred  among 
books,  and  designed  from  the  first  by  his  guardian  for 
the  Church,  he  soon  showed  propensities  and  inclina- 
tions of  another  kind.  He  was  of  a  most  stirring,  en- 
terprising turn; — the  most  arduous  undertakings — any- 
thing in  which  courage  and  endurance,  whether  of 
miod  or  body,  were  required,  were  the  pursuits  after 
irbich  he  panted. 

While  yet  a  little  boy,  if  any  strange  aecideat  occ 
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curred  id  the  town,  Charles  was  the  first  to  bring  tid- 
bgs  of  it — was  sure  to  have  been  in  the  very  waj 
of  it ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  went  out  to  meet  with  adven- 
tures ;  and  sure  it  was,  wherever  he  went,  adventures 
fell  out  and  strange  incidents  happened  as  if  for  his 
behoof: — 

Where  crowds  assembled,  he  was  sure  to  run- 
Hear  what  was  said,  and  muse  on  what  was  done. 

He  knew  everybody  in  the  town,  and  continually  as- 
tonished his  guardian  by  the  intimate  knowledge  be 
had  of  persons  and  things  of  the  most  out-of-the-way, 
and  often  equivocal,  kind  :  nor  was  there  a  house  in 
the  whole  town  that  he  was  not  privileged  to  enter 
how  and  when  he  liked.  The  most  prominent  bent  of 
his  mind,  however,  was  a  passion  for  the  sea.  This, 
instinct  it  might  be  called,  where  there  was  no  one 
object,  no  one  person  to  givj&  birth  to  it  in  the  child, 
showed  itself  very  soon  after  the  little  Charles  came 
under  the  Somers'  roof,  and  was  seen  by  them  with 
the  greatest  pain,  and  discouraged  as  much  as  possible, 
from  their  being  aware  of  this  singular  fact,  that  such 
a  propensity  had  existed  in  his  family  for  generations, 
and  had  been  most  fatal  to  it.  There  was  scarcely  a 
colony  or  sea  on  the  whole  globe  in  which  some  branch 
of  his  family  had  not  been  lost,  and  in  most  instances 
in  early  life.  The  propensity,  however,  was  too  strong 
to  be  crushed  :  the  little  boy,  in  frocks,  who  could 
have  but  the  most  vague  notions  of  the  sea,  sat  shaping 
his  little  blocks  of  wood  into  boats  ;  and  as  he  grew 
older,  and  could  consult  books,  his  vessels  were  madd 
with  the  most  astonishing  skill  and  accuracy ;  they 
were  to  be  found  in  every  corner  of  the  house — ^in 
many  a  house  too  in  Wood  Leighton,  and  his  own 
chamber  resembled  a  dock-yard.  It  was  in  vain  that 
all  means  were  used  to  divert  this  tendency — it  grew 
only  stronger,  becoming  every  year  a  mpre  determined 
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part  of  his  character ;  and  at  fourteen,  as  might  be  ez-^ 
pected,  Robinson  Crusoe  and  the  Arabian  Tales  were 
the  only  books  he  had  any  thorough  relish  for. 

He  had  also  a  wonderful  turn  for  mechanics — fur- 
nished a  little  workshop  for  himself,  set  up  a  lathe,  and 
turned  cups  and  balls  for  all  his  little  friends — snuff- 
boxes for  all  the  old  men  of  his  acquaintance ;  made 
reels  and  bodkin-cases,  and  mended  spinning-wheels, 
for  the  old  women — no  wonder  he  was  popular  in 
Wood  Leighton — and  presented  curious  tobacco-stop- 
pers, wafer-seals,  and  all  sorts  of  knick-knacks  in 
wood  and  ivory,  to  everybody  who  would  do  him  the 
favor  to  accept  them.  There  was  nothing  that  seem- 
ed beyond  his  skill,  from  a  gate  in  the  field  to  a  jewel- 
box  :  he  made  a  writing-desk  for  Elizabeth,  and  mend- 
ed her  clogs.;  made  a  kitchen-table  and  a  tea-caddy 
for  Mrs.  Scrmers,  and  presented  his  guardian,  as  an 
ornament  for  his  study,  with  the  most  elaborate  piece 
of  his  ship-building.  Good  Mr.  Somers  !  sorely  puz- 
zled was  he  what  to  do  in  this  case — he  would  rather 
the  boy  had  made  wooden  skewers  than  the  finest  ship 
that  ever  was  built ;  but  he  knew  it  was  in  the  grati- 
tude of  his  heart  that  the  poor  fellow  oflFered,  him  what 
he  considered  bis  best  piece  of  work  ;  he  accepted  it 
therefore  cordially,  and  placed  it  on  the  mantlepiece 
of  bis  study,  little  knowing  how  dear  and  invaluable  it 
would  one  day  beconxe.  Poor  Charles  I  he  was  a 
thorough  sailor  ;  in  spirit  wild,  thoughtless,  and  over- 
flowing with  generosity — beloved  by  every  one,  and 
at  eyery  one's  service.  He  drove  Elizabeth  about  the 
country,  and  everywhere  astonished  her  by  introduc- 
ing her  to  his  acquaintance,  from  Sir  Harry  down  to 
ibe  Scotch  drover  on  the  road  ; — brought  home  rook's 
ind  lapwings'  eggs  and  hornets'  nests  for  Mr.  Somers, 
Gind,  like  a  faithful  page,  was  ever  ready  at  Mrs.  So* 
siers'' command,  winning  at  the  same  time  the  love  oC 
^rerybody  by  bis  original  humor,  his  thorough;  ^^^^ 
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Batim,  and  the  irrepreasiUe  flow  and  elasticity  of  Ik 
spirits. 

Such  was  Charles  Harwood  when  we  came  to  Wood 
Leighton, — a  handsome,  weil-grown  youth  of  seren- 
teeu,  with  an  open,  good-tempered  countenance,  large 
blue  eyes,  and  a  brown,  manly,  complexion ; — bis 
whole  air  was  that  of  a  youth  designed  for  the  sea. 
This  was  the  only  disputed  point  between  him  and  bis 
friends.  Mr.  Somers  said,  "  Charles  must  go  to  Cam- 
bridge ;"  Charles  said,  "  I  must  gO  to  sea !" 

It  was  impossible,  as  my  readers  will  admit,  that  a 
family  like  this  could  have  found  a  home  more  to  their 
taste  than  the  vicarage  of  Wood  Leighton  ;  and  when- 
ever I  was  with  them  I  felt  how  entirely  they  and  the 
place  were  in  keeping:  the  house  must  have  been 
built,  I  said,  with  a  prophetic  mtention  of  their  inhabit- 
ing it 

My  gracious  reader  has  all  this  time,  however,  been 
standing  with  me  in  the  hall :  let  me  conduct  him  far* 
ther. 

The  rooms  opening  out  of  the  hall  were  four :  those 
on  the  right,  a  dining-room,  and  small  boudoir,  called  by 
Elizabeth,  her  bower ;  on  the  left,  a  library  and  draw- 
ing-room. The  window  of  the  lesser  room  on  the 
right  opened  upon  a  flagged  terrace  which  ran  along 
the  higher  part  of  the  garden  its  whole  length,  screen- 
ed at  the  back  by  a  wilderness  of  shrubbery,  beyond 
and  above  which  rose  the  tall  elms  filled  with  the 
voices  of  their  dusky  tenants ;  the  garden,  which  lay 
below  this,  was  upon  the  slope  I  have  spoken  of,  com- 
manding, as  indeed  the  terrace  did,  that  fine  Arcadian 
view,  together  with  the  church  and  part  of  Wood 
Leighton,  through  trees  and  shrubbery,  which  could 
not  be  seen  from  the  terrace.  The  garden  had  been 
laid  out  when  the  house  was  built  -about  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  had  a  corresponding  air  of  stateli^ 
ness.  It  had  been  the  good  fortune  of  this  place  never  to 
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hare  been  improved :  the  cypresses  gretr  ivhein  thtf 
had  first  been  planted — so  did  a  fair  cedar-tree,  the 
glory  of  the  garden,  spreading  forth  its  horizontal 
branches  magnificently ;  the  bleached  walks  might 
have  stood  from  the  days  of  Shakspeare — so  might 
the  old  grey  sun-dial  in  the  middle  of  the  square  of 
fine  turf,  that  was  springy  and  soft  to  the  foot  as  a  tnr« 
key  carpet.  Before  the  windows  of  the  drawing-room 
— which,  I  should  have  said,  opened  to  the  library  by 
folding  doors,  making  a  noble  apartment — played  a 
small  fountain,  which  fell  into  a  curiously-carved  basin 
representing  large  scallop  shells  laid  one  within  the 
other,  from  the  centre  of  which,  where  all  the  narrow 
ends  of  the  shells  met,  sprang  the  small  silvery  jet  of 
water,  firm  and  clear  as  a  column  of  quicksilver,  to  about 
the  height  of  a  man,  and  then  fell  again  in  a  thousand 
individual  streams,  that  bore  a  fanciful  resemblance  to 
the  boughs  of  a  weeping  willow  carved  in  frost-work. 
Nothing  more  beautiful  than  this  fountain  can  be  im- 
agined ;  and  when  the  auxiliaries  of  a  fine  peacock 
sunning  his  stateliness  near  it,  or  Elizabeth's  doves 
drinking  and  sporting  themselvesin  its  water,  were  add- 
ed, it  seemed  most  .like  a  beautiful  piece  of  eastern 
luxury — the  realization^  a  page  of  the  Arabian  Tales. 
The  first  bond  oeiween  Elizabeth  Somers  and  our- 
selves was  the  admiration  we  had  of  the  country  about 
Wood  Leighton.  "  I  can  get  nobody  to  join  with  me,'* 
said  Elizabeth,  "  in  extolling  these  Arcadian  scenes  of 
ours.  Mr.  Pope  merely  says,  *  Yes  !  yes,  fine  cours- 
ing country ;  fine  growth  of  timber ;  it  always  had 
that — prefix  to  names  of  places  shows  it :  Wood-seat, 
Wood-ford,  Up-wood,  Low-wood,  and  so  on.'  Mr. 
Reynolds,  to  be  sure,  who  is  visiting  at  Captain  Ken- 
rock's,  does  condescend  to  think  it  resembles  Italy ; 
the  Captain  and  good  Mrs.  Nelly,  dear  blind  souls  I 
can  see  nothing  at  all  to  admire  in  it ;  and  my  friend 
Miss  Traintree,  the  prettiest  girl  hereabout,  thinks  thA 


closeti  ftreet  in  London  preferable  to  the  beec  fiew 
that  erer  was  I** 

In  U8,  therefore,  Elizabeth  found  the  very  quality 
she  missed  in  others.  We  not  only  admired  the  coun- 
try, but  were  willing  and  able  explorers  of  all  the  hid- 
den nooks  within  ten  miles  ;  and  we  never  met  with- 
out planning  some  fresh  excursion ;  some  ride  to  for- 
est or  chase,  or  some  walk  to  a  favorite  village  :  there 
was  always  some  old  hall  or  castle  to  be  seen,  stories 
and  traditions  of  which  she  gleaned  up  with  indefati-^ 
gable  zeal,  and  related  with  a  pathos  or  humor  which 
I  only  wish  I  could  transfer  to  my  pages. 

Our  first  ramble  was  to  the  picturesque  village  of 
Henningly,  about  three  miles  from  Wood  LeigbtoD, 
lying  on  the  other  side  the  river,  and,  indeed,  on  its 
banks.  The  village  consisted  but  of  about  half  a  doz- 
en farm-houses,  with  their  dependent  cottages,  princi- 
pally of  one  story,  thatched  and  whitewashed,  built 
round  a  large  green,  in  the  middle  of  which  grew  an 
immense  sycamore.  Round  the  tree  trunk  was  placed 
a  wooden  seat,  on  which,  when  the  day's  work  was 
done,  on  a  summer  night,  or  on  Sunday  evenings,  the 
cottagers  sat,  their  children  or  grandchildren  playing 
on  the  green  turf  before  them,  or  seated  on  their  knees 
listening  in  perfect  silence  with  those  wonderfully  in- 
telligent looks  that  even  young  children  put  on  when 
listening  to  the  conversation  of  their  elders  among 
themselves,  and  on  subjects  beyond  the  range  of  their 
knowledge,  but  of  which  in  all  probability  they  catch 
glimpses  of  meaning.  Beautiful  are  those  indications 
of  mind  wrestling  with  ideas  almost  too  strong  for 
them  I 

No  more  perfect  pictures  of  rural  happiness  can  ev- 
ert be  presented  than  may  be  found  every  day  upon 
this  green,  or  under  this  tree.  Three  things  I  could 
not  fail  remarking  in  this  village :  the  neatness  and 
general  aspect  of  comfort  of  these  cottages ;  the  af* 
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fectioa  that  seemed  to  subsist  between  the  laboring 
men  and  their  families ;  and  the  universal  taste  for 
gardening  which  reigns  throughout  it. 

The  church  is  an  extremely  pretty  one,  with  a  low 
but  welUbuilt  tower,  and  the  chancel  end  entirely  cov- 
ered with  ivy,  the  trails  of  which  run  up  the  stone 
tracery  of  the  large  eastern  window,  and  give  it  a  very 
novel  eflfect.  The  river  runs  round  one  side  of  the 
churchyard  with  a  fine  sweep,  and  a  cheerful  rushing 
sound  that  is  perfectly  delicious  in  hot  weather.  The 
churchyard,  however,  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
river,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  slip  of 
green  meadow  which  slopes  down  to  the  water's  edge. 
On  this  same  side  also  grows  a  row  of  tall  full-grown 
elms,  among  which,  in  a  little  plantation  of  flowering 
trees  and  evergreens,  stands  a  pleasant  summer-house, 
entered  from  the  churchyard,  but  looking  out  over  the 
river, — a  singular  object,  but  of  good  effect,  and  mar- 
vellously pleasant  to  spend  a  summer's  day  in.  Hi- 
ther came  EHzabeih  and  I  one  hot  day  in  June.  The 
churchyard  was,  as  usual,  the  principal  object  of  at- 
tention :  there  were  all  the  epitaphs  to  look  over,  the 
long  flat  stone  curiously  carved  in  deeply-cut  crosses 
to  be  speculated  upon,  and  the  particular  window  to 
be  found  which  gave  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the 
church.  When  all  this  was  done,  we  walked  to  the 
other  side  ;  and  there  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
large  solitary  grave  on  that  gloomy,  shady  side,  while 
there  was  abundant  unoccupied  room  in  the  sunshine  ; 
and  on  a  low  stone  at  the  head  was  merely  engraved 
the  seventh  verse  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Psalm  : 

"  Remember  not  the  sins  of  my  youth,  nor  my 
tranfgressions ;  according  to  thy  mercy  remember 
thou  me  for  thy  goodness*  sake,  O  Lord  !" 

**  There  must  be  a  story  attached  to  this  grave, 
Elizabeth,"  said  I. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  she  replied,  with  an  uuu^mblY  ^o\^m- 

VOL.  I.  6 
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nity  pf  manner :  *^  she  was  a  most  unhappy  wo 
who  was  buried  here ;  and  fortunately  for  you, 
father  has  her  life,  written  by  herself,  and  left  tc 
then  rector  of  this  place  at  her  death.  My  fa 
knew  her  well ;  she  was  indeed  an  unhappy  Is 
an^  when  the  rector  died  it  came  into  his  hands, 
shall  see  it.'' 
Elizabeth  kept  her  word  the  next  day. 
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THE  DINNER'S  ORAVE. 
CHAPTER   I. 

I  KNOW  not  why  I  should  write  of  myself : — that  1 
might  be  forgotten,  totally  blotted  out  from  the  mem- 
ory of  man,  has  been  ray  most  fervent  prayer ;  why, 
then,  should  I  perpetuate  the  memory  of  myself? 
why,  but  as  a  momentous  warning  to  others  !  The 
past  is  to  me  inconceivably  terrible  ;  yet  I  will  go  back 
10  it,  and  trace  out  my  wanderings,  ray  errors,  ray 
sorrows  ;  and  may  God  bless  the  reading  of  it  to  in- 
considerate beings  like  myself,  who,  seeing  my  fall, 
shall  learn  not  to  do  likewise  ! 

I  was  the  daughter  of  General  Sir  John  Cleave. 
My  father  died  in  my  infancy.  My  mother  was  a 
beautiful  and  fashionable  woman ; — fashion,  and  that 
which  the  world  calls  honor,  were  the  gods  she  wor- 
ihlpped.  I,  too,  was  reckoned  beautiful,  and  at  six- 
teen my  education  was  said  to  be  complete. — Edma- 
tion  I  I  had  no  moral  principles,  I  had  no  religion,  I 
had  no  higher  motive  for  action  than  pleasure — no 
dread  of  consequences  beyond  the  world's  ridicule  ; 
and  yet  I  heard  it  said  on  all  hands  that  I  was  welU  . 
taught, — that  my  education  was  complete  ! 
•  My  mother  retaining  her  beauty  almost  undiminish- 
ed  at  six-and-thirty^  joined  with  her  whole  soul  in  all 
the  dissipations  and  follies  of  fashionable  life.  These. 
things,  and  the  making  roe  attractive  to  men  of  for- 
tune and  fashion,  were  the  business  of  her  life.  We 
hurried  from  place  to  place,  wherever  splendor  and 
pleasure  could  allure  us  ;  and  wherever  we  went,  we 
found  ourselves  courted  aific)  flattered  as  among  the 
roost  shining  attractioBs  of  the  gayest  circles.    Oh.l 
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scenes  of  folly  and  heartlessness  I  would  that  I  could 
blot  you  from  the  years  of  my  life, — ^that  I  could 
wither  those  seeds  of  vanity  and  sin  which  sprang  u|; 
afierwards  to  such  accursed  growth,  and  made  my  life, 
and  the  life  of  the  thoughtless  mother  who  bore  me, 
as  a  howling  and  frightful  wilderness  I 

In  my  seventeenth  year  I  was  sought  in  marriage  b] 
Mr.  Edward  Staunton.  He  was  the  most  fashionable 
man  of  the  season  *,  distinguished  at  Bath  and  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  and  in  the  most  select  circles  of  the  me- 
tropolis. My  mother  was  flattered  by  his  attentions,— 
less  because  she  was  willing  to  secure  him  for  her  son 
in-law,  than  that  his  notice  was  of  itself  distinction 
and  by  it  she  hoped  to  attract  the  addresses  of  som( 
more  wealthy  suitor.  He  was  a  younger  son  ;  and 
having  but  a  younger  son's  portion,  was  not  consider 
ed  an  eligible  match.  For  myself  I  desired  but  t( 
marry  him  ;  I  preferred  him  to  any  man  I  had  evej 
seen.  I  was  too  ignorant  of  right  and  wrong  to  kno^ 
that  a  man  frivolous,  heartless,  and  immoral  as  Ed 
ward  Staunton  could  not  make  either  a  good  husbanc 
or  father  ;  but  my  foolish  heart  loved  him  :  he  wen 
the  handsomest  man  of  my  acquaintance,  the  mosi 
fashionable,  the  most  popular  a^ong  women.  I  be- 
lieved  him  witty  because  his  repartee  was  alwayi 
ready,  and  his  saj'ings  were  quoted  as  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  wit ;  I  believed  him  clever  because  he  alwayi 
had  something  to  say  when  wiser  men  were  silent 
Of  qualities  and  qualifications  beyond  the  exterior,  1 
bad  no  idea.  My  mother  allowed  that  he  was  unex- 
ceptionable as  an  acquaintance, — nay,  an  acquain- 
tance  to  have  been  desired,  but  she  resolutely  forbade 
any  thing  further.  My  husband,  she  said,  must  pro* 
duce  rient-roUs,  and  be  able  to  make  a  splendid  deed 
of  settlement ;  and  could  only  purchase  my  hand  bj 
making  me  mistress  of  broad  manors,  and  wealth, 
it  mattered  not  how  maeh  superior  to  my  own. 
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I  parted  from  my  lover  as,  I  believed,  inconsolable. 
He  went  to  flutter  again  in  the  glare  and  whirl  of  fash- 
ion ;  and  I  was  taken  a  tour  to  the  north,  to  divert 
my  mind,  and  to  restore  a  complexion  which  my 
mother  fancied  was  less  bloomings  less  bright,  than  be« 
fitted  a  being  created  only  to  captivate  the  richest  man 
of  our  acquaintance,  let  him  be  whoever  he  might. 

Within  three  months  after  this  I  was  married.  I 
still  preferred  Edward  Staunton  to  every  other  man — 
vet  I  was  the  wife  of  Charles  Worthing !  My  hus- 
band was  a  dozen  years  my  senior,  calm,  sedate,  do- . 
mestic  :  I  was  the  very  antipodes  of  his  nature, — rest-* 
less,  giddy,  and  dissipated.  Why  did  he  marry  one  so 
unlike  himself !  My  mother  was  abundantly  satisfied 
in  this  union :  my  home  was  noble, — unlike,  it  is  true, 
the  home  I  had  been  used  to — all  was  old,  stately,  and 
solemn.  Our  domestics  wei'e  such  as  had  lived  half 
a  century  in  the  family  :  they,  too,  were  solemn  and 
grave — full  of  old  histories  of  the  lords  and  ladies  of 
the  house,  and  as  jealous  of  its  honor  as  if  they  had 
been  of  its  blood,  or  personally  interested  in  and  allied 
to  its  fortunes. 

At  first  I  was  proud  of  being  the  mistress  of  so  no- 
ble a  home,  and  was  amused  with  the  novelty  of  my 
new  life.  I  received  and  returned  the  visits  of  cere- 
mony of  my  neighbors,  among  whom  were  some  of  the 
oldest  and  noblest  families  of  the  county  ;  and  I  en-^ 
tertained  myself  with  laughing  at  and  contrasting  their 
heavy,  punctilious  state,  or  their  simple  courtesies, 
with  the  fastidious  etiquette  and  glittering  show  of 
London  society,  which  seemed  to  me  to  make  up  the 
glory  and  perfection  of  human  existence.  But  of  these 
things  I  soon  tired  :  I  grew  peevish  and  discontented  ; 
the  country  appeared  to  me  insipid  and  dull ;  I  longed 
for  excitement.  My  husband  devised  a  hundred 
schemes  to  amuse  me,  but  I  would  not  be  amused. 
Ob,  thankless,  impenetrable  heart !  mailed  in  by  the 
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selfishness  of  fashion,  how  could  it  resist  the  patient 
striving'  of  that  affectionate  spirit — why  did  it  close  it- 
self against  the  purest,  the  best  happiness  I  Oh,  why 
was  I  permitted  to  make  nny  own  misery  so  complete  I 
It  was  for  natures  cold  and  hard  as  mine  that  the 
blessed  Savior  bled  upon  the  cross  I — nothing  but  the 
dear  blood  of  the  Redeemer  could  save  me  I — but, 
blessed  be  God,  there  is  hope  even  for  a  sinner  like 
me  I 

I  was  the  mother  of  two  children.     Beautiful  spi- 

Sits  I  their  mother  should  have  been  a  creature  of  hu- 
nan  kindness — their  glad,  affectionate  natures  should 
have  been  fostered  by  a  being  all  affection  and  joy  and 
purity  ! — for  me,  senseless  and  unnatural  as  I  was,  not 
even  they  could  wean  me  from  the  follies  and  the  van- 
ities of  my  past  life.  My  children,  it  is  true,  were  my 
pride  ;  I  was  proud  to  look  upon  beings  so  l^eautiful, 
so  richly  endowed,  and  to  say,  *'  These  are  mine  :** 
but  then  I  coveted  to  exhibit  them  to  the  flattering  and 
the  gay  ;  and,  in  an  evil  hour,  my  long-resisted  plead- 
ings were  granted — I  was  permitted  again  to  enter  the 
gay  world. 

My  husband  knew  the  vreakness  of  my  character, 
and  with  affectionate  and  patient  fprbearance  had 
striven  against  it.  He  appeared  to  me  cold  and  un* 
impassioned — I  knew  not  then  the  depth  and  strength 
of  his  love  !  I  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  leave  his 
retirement ; — alas  !  I  did  not  endeavor  to  do  so.  I 
regarded  him  as  a  check  upon^my  pleasures,  and 
therefore  rejoiced  to  launch  forth  unrestrained  and 
unupbraided  even  by  his  silence.  Taking  therefore 
my  younger  child,  who  was  beautiful  as  an  angel,  with 
me,  I  went  to  London,  determining  to  make  up  by  the 
splendor  and  diversity  of  my  life  for  the  months  and 
years  of  seclusion  which  I  had  borne  so  wearily.  My 
mother's  circle  included  Sir  Edward  Staunton — not 
now  a  younger  son,  but  the  titled  inheritor  of  his  h^ 
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;her*8  and  brother's  possessions.  He  was  still  the 
jun  of  fashion ;  not  only  the  sanoe  showy,  bold,  ad- 
mired being  as  formerly,  bu^  still  more  sought  after, 
nore  admired,  because  wealthier. 

I  was  a  wife  and  a  mother — bat  to  Sir  Edward 
Staunton  these  were  no  barrier.  I  foi^ot  everything, 
— husbrfnd — children — God  !  Oh,  let  me  be  spared 
his  wretched  career  of  sin  !  I  bare  sunk  so  deep  in 
ts  consequent  misery,  that  I  will  shun  '^  details  I 

My  mother's  doors  were  closed  against  me ;  her  re- 
sentment was  bitter  and  implacable,  and  yet,  I  was 
>ut  the  victim  of  follies  to  which  I  had  been  trained  f 
lias,  alas  !  and  this  my  mother  went  down  to  the 
p*ave  dishonored  and  mourning  over  my  fall,  ignorant 
ind  unaware  that  she  had  fostered  the  very  causes  of 
ny  ruin  ! 

Like  Eve,  when  I  had  eaten  of  the  forbidden  tree, 
my  eyes  were  opened,  and  I  then  knew  good  from 
3vil.  I  was  as  one  who,  unconscious  of  the  precipice 
:hat  yawned  below  him,  finds  himself  hurled  to  the 
)ottom,  astonished  and  confounded.  With  agonizing 
jrearnings  I  now  looked  back  to  my  husband  and  chiU 
Iren,  from  whom  in  the  madness  of  my  folly,  I  had 
separated  myself  for  ever  !  The  contrast  between  Sir 
Edward  and  ray  husband  seemed  as  that  of  light  and 
larkness  :  I  could  now  understand  and  appreciate  the 
juiet  virtues  of  the  one  ;  I  detested  the  heartlessness 
md  the  vanity  of  the  other. 

My  husband  neither  challenged  his  rival,  nor  sought 
I  divorce  :  he  was  therefore  branded  as  spiritless  and 
Tiean.  Wretched  was  the  life  of  guilt  which  I  led. 
We  hurried  from  one  city  of  dissipation  to  another  : 
we  went  into  Italy,  and  Greece,  and  Prance.  I  per- 
tiiaded  myself  that  somewhere  I  should  find  the  peace 
]  had  lost ;  but  the  sense  of  my  sin,  my  utter  separa- 
ion  from  innocence  and  the  nobility  of  virtue,  like  a 
taunting,  blasting  spectre,  went  every  where  with  me. 
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At  length,  in  Paris^  at  the  Opera,  as  I  tat  ooyered 
with  jewels,  hiding  under  the  gorgeousness  of  my  ex- 
terior and  the  extravagance  of  my  gaiety  the  canker 
which  was  within,  I  beheld  my  husband  near  me.  My 
first  sensation  was  a  shuddering  amazement.  Why 
was  he  there  1  why  had  he  left  the  seclusion  of  hii 
home  1  why  was  he  in  a  scene  so  little  accordant  with 
bis  nature  1  I  could  only  imagine  one  motive — seek- 
ing after  me ;  like  the  father  in  the  parable  of  the  pro- 
digal son,  while  he  was  yet  a  long  way  off  going  forth 
to  meet  him.  Oh,  miserable  sinner  that  I  was  I— 
there  was  I  sitting  in  my  shining  guilt,  present  to  his 
eyes  only  as  the  unabashed,  unrepentant  addltress, 
yet  I  longed  to  throw  myself  at  his  feet  and  exclaim, 
'^  I  have  sinned  before  Heaven  and  in  thy  sight ;  make 
me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants  !"  But  this  he  knew 
not — could  not  know  ;  he  could  see  in  me  only  levity 
and  hardened  «in  !  For  some  time  I  believed  myself 
unobserved — I  appeared  not  to  have  met  his  eye.  To 
a  common  observer  he  would  have  seemed  engrossed 
by  the  performance ;  but  I  recognised  his  peculiar 
look  of  abstraction  :  I  saw,  too — and  the  sight  drove 
into  my  soul  like  the  sword  of  judgment — furrows 
upon  his  brow ;  that  his  hair  was  almost  white,  and 
that,  if  rhad  known  him  before  as  a  man  of  thought, 
he  was  now  before  me  a  man  of  sorrow  f  An  agony 
of  self-accusation,  strong  and  terrible  as  death,  passed 
over  me  ;  and  yet  to  outward  seeming  I  was  calm,  my 
eyes  riveted  on  that  countenance  ;  and  **  O,"  I  inly 
exclaimed,  "  that  I  could  have  understood  thy  worth 
^nd  have  returned  thy  affection  ! — would  God  that 
even  now  I  could  lay  down  my  life  for  thee  !" 

Without  appearing  at  all  to  have  noticed  pe,  after 
he  had  sat  through  about  half  the  performance,  he 
rose  and  went  out.  Regardless  of  time  and  place, 
thinking  only  of  him,  and  fearing  to  lose  him,  I  rose 
too  and  went  out  unperceived  by  my  party. 
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I  met  my  husband  in  an  outer  passage. 

**  Charles !"  said  I,  throwing  myself  at  his  feet, 
"  forgive  me  ! — Oh,  forgive  me  !" 

*^  Adultress  !"  he  muttered  sternly,  and  would  have 
moved  on. 

"  I  know  it  !'*  I  exclaimed  ;  "  you  cannot  reproach 
me  more  bitterly  than  I  have  reproached  myself  !— 
How  are  my  children  ?' 

"  Your  children  !"  he  said,  in  a  deep,  hollow  voice ; 
"  your  poor,  deserted  children  I" 

"  How  is  my  daughter  ?"  I  exclaimed  in  an  agony, 
— "  how  is  my  boy  ?" 

"  He  is  dead  !"  said  my  husband,  with  a  voice  that 
seemed  to  enter  my  spirit  like  lightning. 

I  heard  the  words  and  understood  their  dreadful 
meaning,  but  I  know  not  what  happened  next.  When 
I  returned  to  consciousness,  a  crowd  was  about  me, 
my  husband  gone,  and  Sir  Edward,  in  great  indigna- 
tion, was  ordering  his  carriage. 

That  very  evening  our  disunion  took  place — I  never 
saw  Sir  Edward  Staunton  again. 

I  left  Paris  and  returned  to  England,  not  knowing 
where  to  go  nor  whom  to  seek.  I  longed  to  meet  my 
husband  again — to  bear  even  his  reproaches,  his  scorn, 
his  haired,  so  that  I  might  but  see  him  ! 

Those  terrible  words  "  He  is  dcE^d  I"  rang  in  my 
ears  day  and  night.  That  beautiful  being,  all  joy  and 
strength  and  love,  was  no  more  !  I  seemed  to  hear 
his  voice  calling  for  me — I  imagined  his  imploring 
looks,  his  first  sad  lesson  of  a  mother^s  desertion, 
and  my  soul  passed  through  an  agony,  in  comparison 
with  which  mere  mortal  pangs  would  have  been  sweet. 


CHAPTER   IK 

Mr  mother  had  died  while  I  iras  ahroad,  btci^tnSiti- 
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ing  to  me  only  reproaches  unkind  as  curses.  Her  pro« 
pert;  she  had  left  to  a  distant  relative,  with  whom  we 
had  formerly  kept  up  no  intimacy,  but  who  bad 
sougbt  my  mother  after  my  flight,  and  by  exciting  bar 
anger  towards  me,  and  flattering  all  her  weaknesses, 
had  sundered  her  heart  from  me  for  ever ;  or,  if  at 
last  she  relented  and  forgave,  kept  such  consolation 
from  my  knowledge.  Thus  desolate  and  alone,  after 
three  years'  absence  I  was  again  in  London  :  the 
world's  wonder  at  my  flight  had  ceased— I  was  forgot- 
ten, and  the  obscurity  in  which  I  found, myself  was 
an  inconceivable  relief. 

By  pairting  with  jewels,  which  I  resolved  never 
mor«  to  wear,  I  obtained  ample  resources  for  my  need. 
I  took  retired  lodgings,  and  for  a  while  felt  as  a  ship 
which  has  found  safe  harbor  after  the  perils  and  ter- 
rors of  a  tempest.  But  ere  long  unappeasable  yearn- 
ings after  ray  husband  and  child  again  woke  in  my 
heart,  and  they  seemed  to  become  as  necessary  to  my 
being  as  the  air  I  breathed.  Conscience  again  cried 
aloud,  like  the  angel  of  eternal  condemnation  ;  self- 
acpusation  was  for  ever  in  my  soul.  All  day  I  sat  as 
in  torpor,  not  perceiving  outward  things,  consumed 
with  remorse ;  and  at  night  my  dreams  were  even 
more  terrible :  yet  in  the  morning  I  said,  "  Would 
God  it  were  night !"  and  at  night,  "  Would  God  it 
were  morning  I"  At  times  I  woke  up  from  this  stu- 
por, and  I  then  observed  external  objects  with  a  strange 
acuteness  and  reality  of  vision  which  contrasted  hor- 
ribly with  my  former  insensibility.  In  these  alterna- 
tions of  mental  light  and  darkness  I  believed  I  had 
been  mad,  or  in  the  end  should  become  so.  Terrified 
at  this  new  apprehension,  I  resolved  to  place  myself 
near  the  objects  of  my  aouPs  desire,  and,  by  making 
my  torture  even  more  acute,  cast  off  this  frightful 
morbid  wretchedness. 

I  took  coach  to  *— ^,  a  long  journey  in  the  winter 
Mefoom  bot  seasons  mittt^re4  little  to  me,— indeed;  at 


that  time  I  scarcely  knew  whether  it  was  winter  or 
summer, — ^tbe  external  world  was  a  blank  to  my  out- 
ward senses — my  life  was  concentred  in  the  desolate 
misery  of  my  own  heart.  The  journey  was  to  me  as 
a  dream,  from  which  I  seemed  only  to  wake  at  ■■■  ■ ' 
by  the  landlady's  question  of  what  I  would  please  to 
want. 

I  now  made  a  desperate  ^effort  at  self-possession  :  I 
was  within  three  miles  of  my  husband  and  child,  and 
my  impatient,  yearning  affection  seemed  to  give  life  and 
new  energy  to  my  existence.  I  was  like  the  camel  in 
the  desert,  that  has  dragged  on,  feeble  and  ready  to  die 
for  lack  of  water,  but  that  gathers  up  its  wasted  pow- 
ers into  one  great  effort  when  the  well  is  within  reach. 
Hardly  allowing  myself  time  for  refreshment,  I  set  out 
to  that  precious  home  from  which  however  I  was  but 
an  outcast.  How  blessed  and  beautiful  it  then  seem- 
ed I  Afar  off  I  beheld  the  vast  woods,  now  leafless 
and  dark,  that  surrounded  it,  and  concealed  it  from 
my  sight.  "  O,"  I  exclaimed,  "that  those  dear  ones 
would  receive  back  their  wanderer  to  their  arms — ^that 
even  now  the  meanest  place  in  that  beloved  home 
could  be  appointed  for  me  !"  I  had  never  prayed  be- 
fore—-my  cries  had  been  only  the  ejaeulations  of  de- 
spair ;  but  now  my  soul  poured  forth  its  repentant 
misery  before  God,  and  I  begged  for  reconcilement,  if 
not  reunion  with  those  who  were  precious  to  me  as 
Heaven  itself.  Strengthened  by  this  new  unburden- 
ing of  my  grief,  I  went  on. 

Every  step  brought  me  in  sight  of  some  familiar 
object,  disregarded  and  undervalued  formerly,  but  now 
inexpressibly  dear  and  beautiful :  my  senses,  which  a 
few  hours  before  were  dull  and  unapprehensive,  now 
seemed  full  of  a  strange  vitality  ;  I  saw  and  felt  as  I 
had  never  done  before.  Presently  I  entered  the  de- 
mesne :  I  stood  upon  the  very  turf  on  which  it  might 
be  my  child  had  played— over  which,  perba^  \i«t 
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buoyant  feet  had  even  that  day  passed.  For  boiin 
and  hours  of  a  dull  yet  mild  winter  day  I  wandered 
within  sight  of  the  house,  not  venturing  to  approach  it, 
lest  I  should  be  driven  thence,  like  our  unhappy  first 
parents  from  paradise,  never  to  enter  it  more. 

The  smoke  went  cheerfully  up  from  the  chimneys; 
and,  tracing  it  downwards  in  imagination,  '^  That,''  I 
said,  **  comes  from  my  child's  nursery — that  from  my 
husband's  room.  Oh !  sacred  and  most  blessed 
bearthsj  ye  are  not  made  utterly  desolate  !  There, 
even  after  the  unworthy  one  had  deserted  you,  the  in- 
mates have  gathered  comfort  to  themselves,  and  even 
now  are  filling  those  rooms  with  the  cheerfulness  and 
blessedness  of  home  !"  My  soul  was  comforted  at 
the  picture  ;  I  had  not  made  them  irrecoverably  fo^ 
lorn.  I  had  dimmed  their  light,  it  is  true,  but  I  had 
not  put  it  out  for  ever !  And  with  this  self-consolin; 
belief  I  ventured  yet  nearer  as  the  shades  of  evening 
came  down.  I  did  not  wish  to  hold  intercourse  with 
any  one  ;  I  only  desired  a  nearer  vision  of  their  hap- 
piness. "  I  will  dwell,"  I  said,  "  somewhere  within 
the  influence  of  their  presence, — in  some  humble  cot- 
tage, where  I  may  see  them  daily,  and  perhaps  be  seen 
of  them  :  I  will  not  make  myself  known  as  yet; 
enough  for  me  that  I  can  see  them  happy." 

I  was  now  within  a  bow-shot  of  the  house.  Lights 
were  in  many  of  the  rooms,  some  stationary,  and  oth- 
ers passing  about :  there  was  an  air  of  activity  and 
bustle  even  in  these  little  things,  which  astonished  me: 
blinds  were  hastily  drawn  down,  and  lights  carried 
quickly,  not  as  was  the  wont  of  those  ancient  and 
stately  domestics.  The  change  struck  upon  my  heart. 
**Ah!"Isaid,  "  my  husband  could  not  bear  the  si- 
lence and  solitude  of  his  desertion ;  he  has  gathered 
friends  about  him — I  am  forgotten  !"  and  the  thought 
came  like  a  fresh  pang.  In  this  belief  I  felt  desperate, 
and  entered  the  court-yard.     How  little  could  the 
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poor  travel -worni  spirit-crushed  wanderer,  stealing  in 
here  in  the  darkness  of  evening,  and  dreading  detection 
[ike  a  thief,  be  known  for  the  6nce  idolized  and  cherish* 
ed  wife — for  the  once  proud  and  courted  mistress  of  this 
mansion !  The  desolation  of  guilt  had  passed  over  roe, 
and  I  stood  an  alien  on  my  own  threshold.  In  a  mo- 
ment I  encountered  a  servant.  He  stared  at  me  with 
the  insolent  effrontery  of  his  office,  and  inquired  my 
business.  "  This  is  Mr.  Worthing's  V*  I  said,  scarce 
knowing  what  to  answer.  "  Your's  is  a  fool's  errand  !*' 
md  he,  imposed  upou  by  ray  humble  appearance. 
**  No  Mr,  Worthing  lives  here — this  is  my  Lady  Mor- 
daunt's,  as  any  one  could  have  told  you.  You  had 
better  be  gone,  for  my  lady  never  encourages  va- 
grants." 

Disgusted  less  with  his  insolence  than  oppressed  by 
his  intelligence,  I  turned  quickly  away  ;  and  regaining 
the  high  road  as  speedily  as  possible,  I  went  on  like 
one  stunned  by  a  thunderbolt.  At  nightfall  I  enter- 
ed my  inn,  scarcely  aware  of  the  curiosity  which  my 
bewildered  manner  excited.  The  landlady,  howev- 
er, followed  me  to  my  room,  and,  with  a  kindness  of 
look  and  voice  which  while  it  recalled  me  to  myself 
almost  overwhelmed  me,  inquired  what  she  could  do 
for  me,  adding  that  she  feared  I  was  ill.  Gladly  avail- 
ing myself  of  her  suggestion,  I  replied  that  I  was ;  and 
taking  the  refreshment  she  offered,  begged  to  be  left 
alone.  On  the  morrow  I  found  myself  seriously  in- 
disposed :  1  was  restless,  irritable,  consumed  with  fe- 
ver, and  tossed  to  and  fro  in  my  bed  as  if  stung  with 
icorpions  ;  an  impression  of  some  impending  and  yet 
unexperienced  woe  hung  upon  me,  and,  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  my  soul,  I  wished  again  and  again  that  I  might 
die. 

In  answer  to  my  sumrnons  for  attei^dance,  my  land- 
lady again  made  her  appearance.  Oh  !  bow  can  I 
do  justice  to  the  Christian  kindness  of  that  good  ^o-^ 
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man  !  I  was  an  outcast  sinner,  a  friendless  ctranger ; 
yet  for  three  weeks,  during  fever  and  delirium,  she 
moved  about  my  bed  with  silent  alacrity,  regardless  of 
trouble  and  weariness,  like  an  angel  of  mercy  !  When 
I  regained  my  consciousness,  I  dreaded  that  I  might, 
in  some  paroxysm  of  delirium,  have  made  myself 
known :  if  1  did,  I  never  was  tortured  by  any  refe- 
rence or  allusion  to  it  on  her  part  I  received  from 
her  only  the  most  respectful  attention  ;  and  when,  in 
reply  to  her  inquiry  whether  she  should  inform  my 
friends  of  my  situation,  I  replied,  *  No,  no — I  have 
no  friends  !'  she  made  no  further  remark  than  by  re- 
doubling her  attentions,  as  if  her  good  faith  in  my 
friendlessness  called  for  more  devotion  on  her  part. 
And  yet  I  half  suspected  that  she  knew  me ;  and  I 
still  more  felt  the  delicacy  of  her  nature,  for  one  day, 
during  my  recovery,  she  began,  as  if  to  amuse  me,  to 
speak  of  the  families  in  the  heighborhood,  and,  mere- 
ly hinting  at  distress  which  had  occurred  in  Mr. 
Worthing's  family,  told  that  he  and  his  daughter  had 
gone  to  London,  and  that  the  house  had  since  then 
been  occupied  by  Lady  Mordaunt ;  that  she  had  un- 
derstood the  younger  child  had  died,  and  that  the  girl 
was  now  educated  at  a  convent  in  Paris.  '  My  soul 
blessed  her  for  the  information,  so  opportunely  given 
if  unintentional, — so  nobly,  so  delicately,  if  she  sus- 
pected the  interest  I  had  in  it.  May  God  Alniigbt; 
return  tenfold  the  kindness  I  received  at  her  hands  I 
My  prayers  have  gone  up  to  Heaven  on  her  behalf; 
and,  still  more  availing,  her  Samaritan  deeds  to  a 
stripped  and  broken-hearted  stranger  were  seen  and 
accepted  by  the  Eternal  Father  himself  I 

I  retnained  but  a  short  time  in  London,  andi  hate- 
ful as  was  the  memory  of  Paris,  I  hastened  there 
with  all  possible  speed,  intending  to  take  up  my  abode 
in  the  convent  which  contained  my  daughter^  and  flat* 
tering  myself  that  1  Bhpid(^  find  i^  her  lofa,  an4  t)i^ 
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seclusion  of  the  place,  balm  and  bealltig  for  m? 
wounded  spirit,  and  ati  abutidant  recompense  for  all 
I  had  suffered.  I  had  no  clue  to  the  particular  eon*^ 
vent :  but  that  was  of  small  importance  ;  for  now  tb«t' 
I  seemed  so  near  upon  the  attainment  of  my  object,  a 
momentary  pause  beiweeh  my  desire  and  its  accom- 
plishment was  almost  a  relief.  I  accordingly  webt 
from  convent  to  conVfent,  wherever  children  were  in*- 
structed,  eagerly  inquiring  if  Miss  Worthing  were 
among  them.  At  length,  at  an  Ursuline  convent  my 
inquiry  was  thus  answered,  "  She  had  been  there,  bmt 
was  now  removed.  Would  I  see  the  abbess  P'— 
^^  Yes,''  I  replied,  my  soul  again  sinking  within  me. 
I  was  ushered  into  the  abbess's  parlor,  and  veiling  my 
face  so  as  to  conceal  my  emotion,  repeated  my  inqui* 
ry.  "  The  dear  child,"  replied  the  meek  and  fair  wo- 
man, ^^  had  been  removed  from  them  by  her  father, 
some  months  ago, — very  suddenly,"  she  added  after  a 
moment's  pause,  ^'  and  she  believed  her  to  be  again  in 
London."  I  inquired  the  cause  of  her  removal.  The 
abbess  knew  not  exactly  ;  **  The  father  appeared  un- 
happy ;  some  sudden  cause,  unknown  to  them,  had 
removed  him  from  Paris."  "  Did  they  see  much  of 
Mr.  Worthing r  I  inquired.  «  Very  little,"  the. ab- 
bess replied  :  *^he  appeared  prejudiced  against  the 
teun  general,  and  had  placed  his  daughter  with  them 
thai  she  might  be  removed  from  the  influence  of  wo- . 
men  of  the  world  ;  and  even  from  us,"  the  abbess 
said  with  a  smile,  ^^  he  appeared  to  dread  contamina- 
tion." My  heart  died  within  me  at  her  words,  and 
yet  I  encouraged  her  to  say  more :  here  only  had  I 
gained  intelligence  of  those  dear  ones,  and  I  wanted  to 
know  more.  **  Was  his  daughter  happy  1"  I  asked, 
dreading  her  answer.  **  She  was  happy  in  a  peculiar 
way,"  replied  the  abbess.  *^  She  was  a  quiet,  timid 
girl ;  cheerft^/,  but  not  gay.  She  was  too  thoughtful ; 
too  anxious,  for  a  child ;  devotedly  attaehed  to  her 
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father,  nnd  yet  afraid  of  him.  He  was  very  unfit,*^ 
the  abbess  said/**  to  be  much  with  a  child  like  her: 
he  appeared  fitful,  and  of  uncertain  spirits.  She  wu 
much  more  generally  cheerful  after  she  bad  been  in 
the  convent  some  lime,  and  appeared  very  unwilling 
to  leave  it."  *'  Had  she  a  mother  ?"  I  inquired.  The 
abbess  believed  not :  **  Mr.  Worthing  was  very  reserv- 
ed, and  never  spoke  of  his  wife ;  the  child  lielieved 
her  mother  to  be  dead."  This  was  the  whole  infor- 
mation I  could  obtain,  but  to  me  it  was  most  precious, 
though  containing  much  to  agonise  my  heart  ,  Mt 
daughter,  my  beloved  daughter  !  how  gladly  would  I 
have  laid  down  my  lif^  to  have  purchased  for  her  the 
undiramed,  the  buoyant  spirit  of  a  child  I  I  saw  mj 
husband  bowed  down  with  grief,  petulant  and  unhap- 
py :  I  saw  my  daughter  timid  and  desponding ;  her 
beautiful  youth  gloomed  and  full  of  unnatural  cares: 
and  all  this  was  my  work  !  And  again,  with  a  heart  coiT- 
sumed  by  the  severest  remorse,  I  returned  to  London. 
In  London  I  again  settled  myself,  hoping  by  some 
chance  circumstance  to  gain  information  of  my  hus- 
band and  child.  I  walked  for  hours  in  the  streets  and 
parks  hoping  to  meet  them.  I  persuaded  myself  I 
should  know  my  daughter,  though  she  was  then  ten 
years  of  age ;  and  with  fond  and  yearning  heart  did  I 
gaze  upon  the  faces  of  fair  young  creatures  of  jheX 
age.  If  I  saw  one  with  a  pale  and  anxious  counte- 
nance, I  believed  it  must  be  my  child,  and  fain  would 
have  clasped  her  to  my  bosom.  How  often  have  I 
looked  with  a  fond  solicitude  upon  such  a  one,  till  she 
has  been  half  startled  ;  and  we  have  turned  again  and 
again  to  look  after  each  other  I  Many  a  time  have  I 
followed  her  to  her  home,  with  beating  heart  and 
trembling  steps,  till  I  there  ascertained  that  she  was 
not  the  one  whom  I  sought.  Often,  too,  I  have  gone 
out  hoping  to  meet  my  husband, — hb  image  so  vividly 
stamped  upon  my  brain,  that  I  have  believed  I  saw 
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him  in  almost  every  person  I  met :  sometimes  all  men 
at  a  distance  seemed  to  wear  his  form,  and  then  grad- 
ually disenchanted  themsel^eii  as  they  approached  me. 
What  was  this  but  a  hallucination  of  mind  which 
would  end  in  madness?  Again  I  feared  this  would  be 
itijr  fate.  I  could  no  longer  depend  upon  my  adnses; 
imagination  was  becoming  stronger  than  reason—- 
Bleated  be  the  Father  of  mercies  !  I  was  enabled  to 
rouse  myself  and  put  aside  the  dvii  that  threaten^ 
me : — the  efforts  I  made  ii^ere  painful,  but  successful. 

I  determined  to  leave  Loudon,  to  go  into  the  quiet- 
ness of  the  country,  and  submit,  if  possible,  to  circum- 
stances which  myself  only  had  mad^  so  melancholy. 
All  this  was  not  soon  done :  for,  one  while,  I  resolved 
and  believed  myself  capable  of  acting  ;  again  I  relaps- 
ed into  my  old  habits,  or  sunk  into  despair,  and  said^ 
"  Let  me  die  ! — let  me  sit  down,  fold  my  arms^  and 
wait  for  death  ! — why  should  I  care  to  preserve  a  life 
which  is  dear  to  no  one  1 — let  me  die  !''  It  was  of  the 
mercy  of  God  that  the  idea  of  suicide  did  not  then 
present  itself.  I  longed  to  die,  but  thought  not  to  take 
my  own  life.  The  Almighty  Preserver  even  then  was 
with  me,  and  kepi  me  from  my  own  despair,  reserving 
me  for  after  miseries,  and  for  the  k>ving  kindness 
which  cast  a  light  almost  of  happiness  over  my  after 
days! 

The  terrible  sense  of  approaching  poverty  at  length 
roused  me  to  exertion.  I  collected  together  my  (evir 
possessions,  discharged  the  few  debts  I  owed,  and  re- 
tired to  a  quiet,  secluded  village  in  North  Wale^  where 
I  hoped  my  diminished  and  very  ftmall  finailcM  might 
yet  last  a  considerable  time. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

A  NEW  life  was  now  'before  me  ;  and  here  for  the 
first  time  I  began  to  feel  repose  and  security,  and,  ia 
some  degree,  submission  and  patience.  A  new  color- 
ing gradually  stole  over  my  mind,  and  I  loolced  upon 
external  nature  with  a  sentiment,  if  not  of  pleasure,  at 
least  of  sympathy.  The  quietness  and  peace  of  all 
that  surrounded  me  entered  into  my  spirit,  while  the 
sublimity  of'the  scenery  elevated  my  mind  to  devotion. 
Grod  seemed  present  with  me  ; — not  the  God  of  terrors 
and  judgment,jwho  had  passed  through  my  soul  like  the 
thunders  and  earthquakes  which  heaved  these  moun- 
tains and  hollowed  out  these  valley?, — but  the  God  of 
mercy  and  love,  who  had  clothed  them  with  verdure, 
and  made  the  clouds,  suffused  with  sunshine,  lo  rest 
upon  the  mountains,  and  cast  over  all  a  benignity  like 
the  protecting  spirit  of  fatherly  love. 

When  I  returned  from  Paris  the  first  time,  I  adopted 
tay  mother's  maden  name  of  Winton,  that  I  might 
sink,  if  possible,  all  exterior  connexion  with  myself, 
and  be  a  stranger  among  strangers  :  and  here,  there- 
fore, for  the  same  reason,  I  was  only  known  as  Mrs. 
Winton,  a  widow. 

The  district  where  I  had  .fixed  myself  was  peopled 
principally  by  the  lower  class  ;  thb  clergyman  and  his 
wife  were  the  only  educated  persons — the  only  per- 
sous  who  spoke  English  within .  several  miles  ^  but 
kind  ofiices  are  soon  understood,  and  sorrow  wears, 
that  universal  expression  that  appeals  to  all  hearts. 
The  people,  I  was  told,  in  their  language  called  roe 
^^  the  unhappy  lady  ;"  and  I  daily  received  from  thero 
kindness  either  of  word  or  deed.  A  rough  farmer 
would  ride  half  round  his  field  to  open  me  a  gate ; 
children,  sent  by  their  mothers,  would  run  to  meet  m% 
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whb  an  ofTeriiig  of  flowers ;  and  the  mothers  them* 
pelves  would  bring  me  oSeriogs  of  milk,  oat-bread|  or 
even  a  pitcher  of  water,  obtained  with  difficulty  from 
some  remarkably  fine  spring  of  the  mountains. 

With  the  clergyman  and  his  wife,  who  were  aged 
people,  I  spent  much  of  my  time.  It  Was  enough  for 
them  that  I  was  unhappy  and  a  stranger  ;  they  pried 
not  into  the  causes  of  my  grief,  nor  desired  to  know 
more  of  my  history  than  it  was  expedient  for  me  to 
tell  them.  At  their  house  I  met  a  rich  widow  lady  of 
the  name  of  Yickars,  who  lived  seven  mil^  off,  near 
a  little  sea-bathing  town  much  frequented  in  the  sum- 
mer. She  was  a  woman  of  great  benevolence  and 
activity,  full  of  schemes  to  improve  the  condition  of 
every  one  about  her.  For  the  younjf  women  of  the 
district  she  got  domestic  situations,  and  farms  for  the 
men  ;  she  wus  her  own  steward,  an  enthusiastic  agri- 
culturist, and,  like  those  of  Solomon's  days,  "  her  talk 
was  often  of  bullocks  ;"  yet  was  she  an  excellent,  a 
most  kind-hearted  woman.  While  the  little  town  was 
full  of  strangers,  she  was  occupied  in  making  their 
acquaintance,  bringing  them  acquainted  with  each 
other,  and  in  filling  up  her  subscription-lists  for  the 
poor  bathers  ;  but  when  the  season  vfas  over,  she  re- 
turned with  renewed  zeal  to  her  old  neighbors  an4 
friends,  and  would  willingly  have  made  them  inmates 
of  her  house,  for  the  sake  of  their  society,  if  they 
would  have  become  such. 

I  was  soon  distinguished  by  her  particular  notice.  At 
first,  I  had  an  utter  repugnance  to  her  :  I  believed  that 
through  her  my  present  peace  would  be  broken  up. 
I  was  confident  that  a  person  like  her  must  have  heard 
of  my  history,  and  I  already  felt,  as  it  were,  withered 
ahder  the  terrible  discoveries  which  she  must  make 
sooner  or  later.  But  I  did  her  injustice :  she  was  of- 
ten troublesome,  but  never  malicious :  she  was-  indeed 
the  innocent  cause  of  my  peace  here  being  broken  up  ;' 
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but  then,  I  ow64  to  her  the  most  pure,  the  moet  ex- 
c)iiitite  enjoyment  that  my  heart  was  capable  of — too 
tfbort — but  as  if  of  Heaven  !  Yet  let  me  not  an- 
ticipate events  which  were  even  then  approaching. 

One  day  I  was  sitting  with  my  friends,  the  clergy- 
man and  his  wife,  consulting  with  them  on  aome 
means  of  providing  for  my  own  maintenance ;  for  my 
funds,  which,  if  they  had  at  first  been  wisely  invested, 
might  have  provided  a  sufficient  annuity  for  my  now 
humble  way  of  life,  had  by  this  time  become  reduced 
90  low,  that  I  began  to  fear  absolute  penury  being  add- 
ed to  my  other  causes  of  uneasiness,  and  I  was  now 
most  anxious  to  devise  some  mode  of  supporting  my- 
self which  would  enable  me  to  remain  in  the  quiet 
and  seclusion  of  this  beautiful  country.  While  I  was 
in  consultation  wiih  my  friends,  Mrs.  Vickars  entered; 
and  they,  knowing  her  good  will  to  me,  but  not  my 
repugnance  to  her  interfering  in  my  affairs,  laid  the 
subject  before  her,  and  requested  her  counsel.  Never 
was  Mrs.  Vicknrs  so  happy  as  when  called  to  a  coun- 
cil of  this  kind.  ^' Oh  yes,' she  could  benefit  me  in 
twenty  ways  ;"  and  already  had  her  active  mind  ar- 
ranged  plan  upon  plan  for  my  comfort ;  but  the  ono 
most  to  her  heart  was  the  establishing  me  with  herself 
as  friend  and  companion.  To  this  I  could  not  cor- 
sent ;  and  cutting  the  conversation  short,  abruptly  left 
them  ;  but  not  before  I  had  heard  Mrs.  Vickars  say, 
"  Well,  well,  the  season  will  soon  commence  ;  and 
anrong  the  gay  people  of  my  acquaintance  it  will  bo 
strange  if  I  cannot  provide  for  her."  This  was  the 
very  fear  that  had  haunted  me  ever  since  I  had  known 
her :  I  should  be  the  talk  of  the  idle,  the  vain,  the 
impertinent !  My  blessed  seclusion  was  at  an  end ; 
I  should  be  dragged  before  the  world  again,  more  mis* 
erable  than  evier,  inasmuch  as  I  was  now  poor. 

The  tone  of  my  spirit  again  relaxed,  and  I  oamk 
beek  intc  my  former  depression.    Terrible  forebodingf 
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again  possessed  me ;  I  became  restless  dnd  irritnble^ 
and  even  meditated  making  my  escape,  that  I  migbl 
again  bury  nnyself  among  strangers.  .  *^  Let  me  earn 
my  daily  bread/'  I  exclaimed,  "  by  the  most  menial 
service,  rather  than  become  an  object  of  wonder  and 
derision  I  The  curse  of  my  folly  shall  not  thus  come 
u|>on  the  head  of  my  living  child — I  will  hide  myself 
in  obscurity,  and  humble  myself  to  the  penury  I  have 
drawn  upon  myself!'*  / 

While  these  determimations  had  possession  of  mj 
mind,  and  I  was  even  meditating  whither  1  should  di* 
rect  my  steps,  the  season  anticipated  by  Mrs.  Yickars 
advanced,  and  I  was  accordingly  one  day  distressed  by 
seeing  her  enter  my  room. 

"Come,  my  dear,"  said  she  gaily,  "since  there  is 
no  getting  you  to  me,  I  must  e'en  come  to  you.  And 
so,  you  keep  your  determination — you  will  not  live 
with  me  1" 

"  It  cannot  be,"  I  replied, — "  it  cannot  be,  Mrs. 
Vickars." 

"  Well,  well,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "  you  know  your 
own  concerns  best,  and,  upon  the  whole,  I  think,  you 
are  right." 

"I  thank  you,"  I  said,  greatly  relieved;  "youac^ 
q*iit  me  of  insensibility  to  your  kindness  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  do  ;  but  1  have  now  a  scheme,  which 
if  you  object  tb,  I  shall  quarrel  with  you,  you  may  de- 
pend  upon  it." 

"  Let  me  hear  it,"  I  said,  trembling  for  wliat  might 
follow. 

"  It  is  but  early  in  the  season,"  she  went  on,  "very 
early,  and  yet  many  fatpilies  are  already  arrived,  and 
among  them  a  relation  of  my  own,  very  unexpectedly, 
a  Mr.  Cathcart — Mr.  Worthing  Catbcart.  He  has 
taken  the  latter  name  with  an  estate^  of  no  great  vaU 
ue  it  is  Irue,  nor  was  it  legally  necessary  for  him  to  do 
so  ;  it  was  the  condition  ou  which  the  next  heir  was  to 
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Bot  be  was  glad  to  change  his  own  name  ;  poor  man! 
he  bad  no  very  agreeable  asaociations  with  his  own. 
Ton  perhaps  might  have  beard,  some  nine  or  ten  yean 
igO)  of  his  wife — a  mighty  pretty  woman,  who  went 
off  with  a  Sir  —  Somebody,  I  forget  his  name——,** 
Mrs.  Yickars  was  so  intent  upon  her  story  that  she  did 
not,  for  a  few  n)inuteB,  perceive  my  distress ;  and 
then,  interrupting  herself,  exclaimed,  ^'  Bless  me  !  my 
dear,  but  you  are  ill!" — **I  am,"  I  answered;  "I 
have  been  indisposed  several  days." 

"  Poor  dear  soul !"  said  Mrs.  Vickars,  "  you  are  ill ! 
And  you  have  no  doctor  here,  nor  within  many  roiks. 
Well,  well,  I  am  more  bent  on  this  scheme  than  ever. 
I  must  have  you  to  the  town,  and  we  shall  soon  make 
a  new  creature  of  you  !"  And  so  ran  on  good  Mn 
Yickars,  giving  me  time  by  the  greatest  possible  effort! 
to  compose  myself,  and  prepare  for  what  would  corae 
next.  When  she  saw  me  tolerably  recovered,  ^bl 
again  went  on.  "  Well,  you  see,  my  cousin  has  one 
daughter :  a  poor,  delicate  thing  she  is ;  wants  air  iind 
exercise,  and  some  kind  motherly  person  about  her. 
Her  father  is  the  most  improper  man  in  the  world  to 
bring  up  a  young  creature  like  that :  he  is  a  good  sort 
of  person,  but  of  the  old  school ;  has  no  conciliation  in 
the  world,  and  thinks  mighty  ill  of  women,  I  assure 
you.  True  it  is,  he  has  no  great  reason  ^o  think  other* 
wise  :  but  then,  for  his  poor  child's  sake,  I  wish  he 
would  let  some  respectable  gentlewoman  be  about 
her,  and  not  be  dragging  her  from  place  to  place  fof 
the  benefit  of  her  health,  as  he  thinks, — but,  as  I  told 
him,  the  very  way  to  kill  her.  Well,  my  dear,  and 
what  do  you  say  to  my  scheme  ?" 

**  Dear  Mrs.  Vickars,"  I  replied  with  difficulty^  "g» 
on  ;  I  am  interested  in  what  you  say.  Let  me  knovf 
your  scheme." 

^^  Bless  me  I"  exclaimed  she,  ^'  have  I  not  told  you  I 
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Why  you  see  my  cousin  Cathcart  niu$l  be  in  London 
to  attend  his  parliamentary,  duties  :  for,  strange 
enough-^tbere  is  no  understanding  these  men  T — be 
18  now  in  parliament,  and  an  active  member  too — be 
that  for  years  never  went  out  of  his  own  parish.  I 
will  lay  my  life,  if  that  young  wife  of  his  had  found 
bim  a  more  cheerful  companion,  she  never  would  have, 
left  him  ! — but  then,"  she  added,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  **  I  never  can.  excuse  her  leaving  those  poor  lit- 
tle children  !  But,  however,  to  return  to  my  subjects— 
I  am  heartily  glad  to  get  my  cousin  out  of  the  way ; 
and  then,  I  think,  you  and  I,  between  us,  can  manage 
to  bring  that  dear  child  about.  He  is  a  strange  be- 
ing !  He  will  not  consent  to  her  living  under  my 
roof;  I  have  too  many  visitors,  he  says  :  I  dare  not 
raise  any  objections,  or  I  shall  ruin  my  plan  altogether. 
The  girl,  he  says,  shall  live  in  close  retirement,  under 
the  care  of  a  sober,  religious  woman — if  such  caa 
be  met  with.  You,  my  dear,  are  the  very  person  for 
this  charge.  Mr.  Cathcart,  I  dare  say,  will  require  to 
see  you,  and  question  you  about  Heaven  knows  what. 
But  that  matters  nothing — you  can  answer  discreetly 
enough :  only  mind  one  thing, — not  to  promise  thai 
the  girl  shall  not  be  out  in  the  open  air  half  her  time, 
-and  that  she  shall  not  be  brought  to  see  me,  nor  ride 
on  the  pony.  I  have  no  notion  of  men  pretending  to 
understand  how  a  delicate  young  creature  like  that 
should  be  brought  up !     Will  you  undertake  it  1" 

"  I  will  !"  I  replied,  trembling  from  head  to  foot ; 
^^  only.let  me  not  see  Mr.  Cathcart !"  I  addedj  for  L 
ielt  that  it  would  kill  me. 

'*  Why,  no,  no,"  said  she  ;  "  there  is  no  need  of  it : 
ft,  surely  know  whether  you  are  qualified  for  such  a. 
Charge  or  not     But  then,  you  know^  he  is  obstinate ; 
Ultdif  he mU  see  you,  he  must  not  be  thwarted." 
No^  no,"  I  replied)  feeling,  that  |  would  eneounterr 
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any  trial  rather  than  lose  this  chance  of  becortiing 
again  a  mother  to  my  precious  child. 

"  I  am  rejoiced,'*  said  Mrs.  Vickara,  "  that  you  ait! 
willing  to  be  guided  hy  me.  *Oo  now  and  lie  down — I 
will  send  you  my  physician  !" 

By  entreaty  rather  than  argument  I  prevailed  on 
her  not  to  do  so ;  since,  as  I  assured  her,  my  illness 
arose  only  from  anxiety  about  the  future  which  she 
had  now  removed, — and  that  I  needed  only  rest,  which 
I  would  take,  to  enable  me  to  commence  my  nev  | 
office  whenever  she  pleased. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  passed  in  the  moit 
overwhelming  emotion.  For  one  while,  an  extrava- 
gance of  joy,  which  seemed  to  elevate  me  above  every 
possible  chance  of  evil,  took  possession  of  my  soul 
I  felt  as  if  I  conld  defy  my  fortune  to  assume  its  deep- 
est color,  could  I  once  hold  that  dear  child  in  mj 
arms,  and  make  her  the  companion  of  my  solitude. 
In  the  insanity  of  my  rejoicing,  I  determined,  onct 
possessed  of  her,  never  more  to  be  separated  from  her, 
but  to  assert  a  mother's  claim  to  her  offspring  ; — ^najj 
I  even  felt  angry  and  aggrieved  that  she  had  so  lo^ 
been  withheld  from  my  bosom.  "  She  shall  be  mine  P 
I  exclaimed  ;  '*  henceforth  and  for  ever  she  shall  bi 
mine  1"  but  this  transport  was  only  as  a  passing  tem- 
pest ;  a  voice  within  me  cried,  "  Woman,  hast  thoa 
deserved  thy  child  1"  And,  like  one  hurled  fromi 
precipice,  I  sank  humbled  and  spirit-crushed  into  a 
atate  of  the  most  fearful  despondency.  An  oppreaoon 
of  terror  and  foreboding  lay  upon  me,  such  as  the  fvA' 
ty  must  feel  when  summoned  to  the  bar  of  etmal 
judgment     *^  I  have   sinned !  I  have    ainned    evea 
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now  !"  I  exclaimed,  in  a  passion  of  remorse :  *'  when 
shall  I  cease  to  sin  V*  And  throwing  myself  on  my 
bed,  I  baried  my  face  and  poured  out  my  soul  before 
God  in  an  agony  of  torturing  self-condemnation.  My 
misery  was  accepted  ;  I  arose  comforted,  and  subdued 
into  the  acquiescent  spirit  of  a  little  child.  *^  Take  me 
into  thy  arms,  O  my  Saviour  1"  I  cried  ;  *'  deliver  nie 
from  evil — I  say  not  from  sorrow — but  oh,  deliver  me 
from  evil  !  and  let  me  be  accepted,  even  as  thou  didst 
accept  the  sinful  women  of  the  Gospel !"  As  the 
calm  succeeds  the  storm,  a  holy  tranquillity  followed 
this  agony  of  spirit,  and  I  sat  down  camly  to  await 
whatever  trial  might  next  present  itself. 

For  two  days  I  saw  no  one  :  my  eyes  were  for  ever 
fixed  on  the  road,  of  which  I  could  .catch  distant 
glimpses  from  my  cottage  windows,  but  no  one  ap- 
proached my  gate.  On  the  third  morning  I  was  star- 
tled by  the  approach  and  stopping  of  a  carriage :  a 
sudden  faintness  came  over  me,  and  a  momentary 
blindness ;  but  the  necessity  for  firmness  nerveJ  me, 
though  I  dared  not  lift  up  my  eyes.  Presently  a 
shadow  passed  my  window  and  steps  were  at  my 
door :  I  felt  my  lips  dry  and  bloodless,  and  my  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  ;  nevertheless,  I  me- 
chanically arose,  and,  with  the  firmness  of  a  martyr 
conducting  himself  to  the  stake,  I  opened  the  door ; — 
there,  to  my  inexpressible  relief,  stood  Mrs.  Vicars 
alone. 

"  Bless  me  !  my  dear ;"  she  exclaimed,  "  how  ill 
yon  look  !  and  you  refused  a  physician  1 — I  had  twen- 
ty minds  to  have  sent  you  Dr.  Sandys,  for  all  that — 
and  I  wish  I  had." 

"  Oh  no,  I  am  not  ill,*'  I  said.     "  Are  you  alone  f* 

**  No,**  she  replied  ;  *^  Miss  Cathcart  is  with  me ; 
boi  I  have  left  bier  in  the  carriage  :  I  want  to  have  a 
moment's  talk  with  you.  My  cousin  is  summoned  to 
London  quite  saddeoly,  and  by  the  greatest  perstt^^v>\^ 
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in  the  world  I  htve  got  bim  to  intrust  tbe  yoting  kdy 
to  our  care  till  the  session  closes  ;  but  I  am  to  impresi 
this  upon  you,  that  her  mother  is  never  to  be  men* 
tioned  to  her — as  if  one  were  lii^ely  to  do  it ! — so  I  tM 
him  ;  but  then  he  is  tbe  most  perverse  man  that  ever 
was  created,  and  must  have  his  way.  But,  in  facti 
to  tell  you^'the  truth,  if  I  had  not  been  sorry  for  tbe 
poor  child,  and  been  determined  to  find  a  nice,  genteel 
employment  for  you,  since  you  will  not  live  with  me, 
I  would  not  have  had  anything  to  do  in  the  business. 
There  were  so  many  conditions — so  many  instruct 
tions  ! — as  if  I  did  not  know  how  a  young  lady  should 
be  brought  up  I — But  go  in,  go  in,  my  dear  ;  you  look 
dreadfully  ill — you  shall  have  Dr.  Sandys.  60  and 
sit  down — 1  ^iil  bring  Miss  Cathcart  to  you  in  a  mo- 
ment.*' 

Inconceivably  relieved  by  the  information  which 
Mrs.  Vicars  had  poured  like  a  torrent  .upon  me,  I 
awaited  with  composure,  astonishing  even  to  myself, 
the  precious  moment  which  should  give  my  inexpres- 
sibly dear  child  10  my  arms. 

Thus  was  the  desire  of  my  soul  accomplished  :  after 
nine  years'  separation  I  was  again,  restored  to  my 
daughter.  Oh  !  when  I  look  back  to  those  times  of 
heavenly  enjoyment,  and  then  to  the  agony  that  fol- 
lowed, wonderful  is  it  that  a  human  spirit  could  have 
passed  through  such  extremes  and  yet  live  !  Dear 
momerits  of  pure  and  exquisite  bliss,  let  me  dwell  upon 
you  for  ever ! — too  short  were  you  in  passing ;  and 
yet  you  brought  such  a  fulfilment  of  all  the  wants  of 
the  soul,  that  your  very  Memory  might  have  sufficed 
me  even  in  the  after  desolation  of  my  spirit ! 

With  a  tenderness  that  surpassed  even  a  mother's 
love  1  received  my  daughter  to  my  bosom,  and  holding 
her  dear  hands  in  -jmine,  looked  into  her  face  with  an 
insatiable  gaze,  with  which  I  sought  to  fill  the  whole 
capacity  of  mj  beiogki  JiOtONHkep,  inextiiguishliblfii^ 
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iuexpressible  love  flowed  towards  her,  and  I  secretly 
vowed  to  dedicate  my  life  tb  her  Service. 

**  Thou  shaltnot  know  what  1  am  to  thee,  thou  be* 
loved  being  !"  I  inly  exclaimed  ;  "  but  I  will  be  more 
to  thee  than  a  mother  !  Thou  shalt  be  a  holy  bond 
between  my  injured  husband  and  myself;  J[  will  be  a 
servant  to  you  both,  that  I  may  become  your  friend — 
your  friend  never  to  be  parted  from  you  !" 

And  thus  secretly  I  made  my  rejoicing  over  her, 
blessing  the  Almighty  that  he  had  restored  her  to  my 
arms. 

My  poor  child  was  pale  and  delicate  as  a  flower 
which  the  frosts  and  winds  of  an  ungenial  season  have 
visited  too  roughly ;  her  frame  was  languid,  and  her 
spirit  depressed,  as  if  unused  to  the  encouragements  of 
tenderness  and  love.  She  spoke  of  her  father  with  great 
affection,  and  yet  I  soon  found  that  she  did  not  desire 
his  return.  Her  nature  was  enthusiastic — she  threw 
her  whole  soul  into  whatever  she  did ;  but  every  ex- 
citement was  an  emotion  which  left  her  only  more  lan- 
guid and  depressed.  She  was  the  meekest  and  kind- 
est of  God's  creatures  ;  her  whole  being  was  one  sen* 
timent  of  love. 

I  soon  won  her  entire  confidence,  her  entire  affec- 
tion. Never  can  I  forget  our  many  delicious  rambles, 
when  I  endeavored  to  infuse  into  her  spirit  a  cheerful- 
ness and  a  hopefulness  gathered  up  from  the  outward 
objects  of  nature  ;  never  can  I  forget  our  many  com- 
munings together,  nor  the  unfoldings  and  outpourings 
of  her  youthful  but  melancholy  experience.  Many  a 
time  have  we  sat  together  in  solitary  places  of  the 
mountains,  her  hand  locked  in  mine,  or  her  dear  head 
resting  upon  my  bosom :  one  time  especially  I  re« 
member.  • 

'*  I  am  forbidden,''  said  my  Emily,  ^*  to  speak  of  my 
mother ;  sometimes  I  think  she  is  dead,  and  that  grief 
for  hor  loss  make«  my  father  sbun  the  subject :  but,  I 
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know  not  how  it  is,  he  has  terrified  me  so  much  by  his 
anger  when  I  have  wished  I  had  a  mother,  that  now  I 
never  speak  of  it.  I  used  to  wish,  when  I  saw  happy 
children  with  their  mothers,  that  I  was  but  like  them. 
I  have  wept  for  hours,  dear  Mrs.  Winton,  when  I  have 
thougfht  ho^  happy  a  mother  would  make  me  ;  and 
then  they  called  me  fretful  and  unamiable.  Oh  !  no 
one  knew  how  I  wished  to  love  everybody,  and  to  be 
happy  and  make  everybody  happy  ! 

*'  Sometimes  1  tried  to  love  a  dog  or  bird,  but  then  I 
never  could  be  sure  that  they  loved  me  very  much  in 
return :  I  have  often  wished  to  have  a  little  child  to 
love  ;  and  once — I  will  tell  you,  Mrs.  Winton,  about 
something  that  I  thought  would  break  my  heart !  We 
were  spending  one  winter  at  Brighton  :  we  had  a 
house  at  some  little  distance  from  the  town,  and  at  the 
next  door  to  us  was  another  family.  My  father  never 
visits ;  and  had  told  me  I  must  not  do  more  than  just 
acknowledge  the  little  kind  attentions  which  the  lady 
of  the  next  house  was  continually  showing  me.  I  was 
very  sorry  for  this,  because  I  could  not  help  loving 
her. 

"  There  was  a  balcony  in  front  of  the  houses  filled 
with  orange-lrees  and  myrtles ;  it  was  quite  a  little 
wood  ;  and  there  I  used  to  sit  concealed  among  the 
evergreens,  that  I  might  peep  into  the  lady's  drawing- 
room,  and  see  her  little  boy,  and  how  she  loved  him. 
It  was  very  silly,  I  am  sure,  but  I  used  to  feel  every 
kiss  she  gave  him,  and  I  could  fancy  her  arms  were 
about  me ;  and  I  felt  exactly  how  it  must  be  to  live 
with  a  person  who  would  love  one  so  much  !  And 
then  the  lady  used  to  play  on  her  piano,  and  little 
Augustus  used  to  dance  about  in  his  pretty  red  shoes  ! 
Oh !  I  never  saw  anything  so  lovely  in  my  life ;  it 
made  me  happy  only  to  look  at  him,  and  his  kind  and 
cheerful  mamma ! 
'  '  ^'  On^  day  the  lady«aw  me,  and  opened  one  of  the 
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windows  and  said,  *  Will  you  come  in,  my  dear  V  I 
knew  il  would  be  wrong*  for  thai  if  my  father  knew 
he  would  be  angry,  and  therefore  I  refused  ;  but  then 
little  Augustus  ran  to  me  and  took  hold  of  me  with 
bis  pretty,  soft  hands,  and  said,  I  must,  for  that  he 
wanted  roe  to  dance  with  him  ;  and  so  I  went  in.  I 
was  Tery  much  frightened,  because  I  knew  I  had  done 
wrong;  but  the  lady  kissed  me,  and  so  did  Augustus ; 
and  though  I  could  not  help  crying,  I  never  was  so 
happy  before  in  my  life.  *  You  shall  come  and  see 
me  every  day,*'  she  said  ;  '  you  shall  be  Augustus's  sis- 
ters—will you  V  and  she  put  his  little  hand  into  mine. 
Augustus  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  said  I  should 
be  his  sister,  and  then  jumped  about  for  very  joy.  He 
was  so  pretty,  with  rosy  cheeks,  large  bright  blue  eyes, 
and  thick  curling  hair  that  shone  likp  sunshine  t  OhI 
how  I  loved  him  !  and  I  never  should  have,  promised 
to  go  there  again  if  it  had  not  seemed  to  make  him 
80  happy. 

"  When  I  got  home,  I  was  afraid  of  seeing  my  fa- 
ther ;  but  he  said  nothing,  he  did  not  know  that  I  had 
been  there ;  and  so  I  went  again  the  next  day,  and 
the  next  day,  and  every  day  for  a  week.  How  hap- 
py we  were  I  Augustus  sat  on  nay  knee,  with  his  soil, 
warm  arms  round  my  neck,  and  would  even  go  to  sleep 
with  his  head  resting  on  my  bosom  ;  the  lady  sang 
and  talked  to  us,  and  kissed  roe  every  day.  Oh  I  how 
very,  very  happy  I  was  ! 

"  At  last  my  father  found  it  out.  He  was  not  so 
angry  with  me  as  I  expected ;  but  when  the  lady  came 
herself  to  beg  I  naigfat  go  there  every  day  as  usual,  he 
grew  quite  displeased,  and  made  me  tremble  exceed- 
ingly. He  declared  he  would  leave  Brighton  direct- 
ly; and  two  days  afterwards  we  went  I  beard 
Augustus,  in  the  balcony,  calling  to  me  as  I  got  into 
the  carriage,  but  I  ilared  not  look  up ;  poor  little  fel- 
k>w  !  aad  I  eou^l  fancy  all  the  time  I  saw  bim  with 
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his  dear  faee  peeping  through  the  iron  railing  of  the 
balcony  and  pushing  out  one  little  red  shoe!  I  thought 
I  should  never  be  happy  again  I"  and  overcome  by 
the  recollection,  she  wept  bitterly.  V 

"Since  then,'*  the  dear  girl  went  on,  "  I  never  loved 
any  one  so  well  as  Augustus,  till  I  knew  you, — and 
you  1  love  even  better.  Will  you  let  me  call  you 
mamma  1  Why  do  you  cry,  dear  Mrs.  Winton  ?*  she 
said,  throwing  her  arms  round  my  neck,  for  I  could 
mo  longer  keep  down  my  emotion  ;  "  do  you  think  it 
-would  be  wicked  for  me  to  call  you  mamma?" — "  My 
best  beloved,"  I  replied,  "  think  of  me  as  your  moth- 
er ;  pray  for  me  as  such,  love  me  as  such,  but  do  not 
call  me  so!  God  knows  !  but  I  think  it  might  be  the 
sundering  of  us  if  you  did  ;  and  so  dear  as  you  are  be- 
come to  me,  it  would  be  my  death  to  part  with  you  !'* 

Day  after  day  went  on,  week  after  week,  and  we 
were  more  to  each  other  than  parent  and  child.  Em- 
ily moved  about  my  cottage  like  a  spirit  of  gladness. 
What  music  was  so  delightful  to  me  as  her  light  step 
in  the  chamber  above,  or  her  voice  heard  among  the 
shrubs  of  -my  little  garden  !  The  jangels: that  walked 
in  paradise  with  our  first  parents  brought  not  such  joy 
with  them  as  did  this  beloved  being  to  my  desolate 
abode.  Most  consoling  too  was  the  change  already 
produced  in  her  appearance  :  her  fiame  was  braced 
with  the  fresh  mountain  air  and  regular  exercise ;  her 
step  was  buoyant,  and  her  countenance  had  lost  its 
anxious  expression  :  she  was  no  longer  subject  to  that 
alternation  of  spirits  which  had  distressed  rae  so  much 
at  first ;  she  was  now  uniformly  cheerful,  and  having 
an  extraordinary  talent  for  drawing,  found  a  never- 
ceasing  fund  of  amusement  in  sketching.  The  coun- 
try people  and  their  children,  their  picturesque  abodes, 
many  a  solitary  nook,  and  many  a  bold  outline  of 
mountains,  furnished  her  with  amusement  for  many 
hours  of  every  day,' and  enriched  mQ  with  treasures 
wbicb  money  could  not  purchase. 
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I  have  passed  through  a  sea  of  anguish ;  years, 
twice  her  blessed  life  told,  have  passed  over  my  head 
since  then  ;  yet  I  can  recall  the  fair,  smiling  face 
which  woald  look  in,  among  the  jessamine  leaves, 
through  my  open  casement,  only  to  speak,  in  the  over- 
flowing of  her  affectionate  heart,  some  sweet  word  of 
lore,  or  to  show  me  some  sketch  which  she  had  been 
making  among  the  trees  of  our  garden.  The  peculiar 
softness  of  her  low  yet  rich  voice  has  never  left  my 
ears  ;  and  even  now,  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  I  of- 
ten hear  as  it  were  the  voice,  though  I  know  not  what 
is  spoken.  In  the  extreme  of  my  after  misery,  it  was 
a  dear  consolation  to  believe  those  ever-present  tones 
the  spiritual  intercourse  of  the  blessed  one  who,  though 
I  could  no  longer  see  her  on  earth,  was  still  permitted 
to  be  near  me  1 


CHAPTER   V. 

Week  after  week  went  on,  month  after  month,  and 
the  summer  waned  to  its  close. 

Emily  and  I  sat  together  as  usual  one  morning,  full 
of  mutual  confidence  and  without  an  apprehension  of 
coming  sorrow,  when  suddenly  my  husband  stood  be- 
fore us. 

Emily  sprang  to  his  arms  with  the  most  eager  affec- 
tion ;  but  a  sickness  as  of  death  passed  over  me,  and 
I  felt  that  I  stood  as  a  criminal  before  his  judge. 
Without  returning  his  daughter's  embrace,  he  sternly 
put  her  aside  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  me.  I  knew  how 
momentous  was  my  calmness — how  important  it  was^ 
if  possible,  to  remain  unknown  ;  but  I  saw  in  a  mo- 
ment, by  the  severity  of  my  husband's  glaiice,  that  the 
attempt  would  be  vain. 
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I  rose,  mjEiking  a  sign  of  welcome,  though  I  dared 
not  speak. 

^  I  certainly  am  not  mistaken,''  said  my  husband, 
in  a  tone  of  such  awfully  calm  severity,  that  I  felt  al- 
ready detected  and  condemned — **  I  certainly  am  not 
mistaken  in  your  person  ;  you  are — the  woman  I  saw 
in  Paris !" 

'^  Leave  us,  Emily,"  I  said  ;  turning  to  my  terrified 
daughter—"  leave  us,  my  beloved  one  !" 

"You  are  right,"  I  said ;  "I  am  indeed  your  wife  ! 
-—But,  oh,  Charles !"  I  exclaimed,  falling  on  my 
knees  before  him,  "  by  the  God  of  mercy,  I  pray  you 
to  pardon  me !" 

"Adui tress  I"  muttered  he  indignantly,  "  God  may 
pardon,  but  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  man  to  pardon 
wrongs  like  mine  !     Kneel  to  Him — but  not  to  me  P' 

The  hour  of  retribution  seemed  now  only  to  have 
come,  and  in  an  agony  of  unutterable  despair  I  stood 
silent  before  him. 

**  Woman  !"  said  he,  *'  you  have  steeled  the  heart 
that  loved  you — ^you  have  turned  my  human  nature  to 
«all !" 

"  I  have  sinned,"  I  said,  humbly — "  I  have  sinned 
grievously,  but  my  sin  has  been  visited  on  my  own 
head!" 

*^  Your  sin,"  he  replied,  "  has  been  visited  on  mine 
•»on  the  innocent  head  of  that  little  one  who  died 
calling  in  his  fever-pangs  for  you  !" 

A  burning  and  desolating  agony  withered  me  up, 
and  I  remained  ailent  while  he  went  on. 

"While  the  child  died,  you  were  parading  your 
guilt  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  With  a  fond  credulity 
in  your  not  yet  utterly  lost  nature,  I  followed  you— <- 
fool  that  I  was  I — hoping  to  lure  you  back  to  virtue,  if 
Ml  to  happiness,  till  your  hardened  guilt  burst  upon 
me  in  Paris  !  Needed  I  more  1  .  Was  the  sin  visited 
on  your  head  then,  when  you  sat  bedizened  with  your 
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paramoar  at  the  most  public  places  !    That  sight  ex- 
tinguished pity,  and  shut  out  pardon  !" 

"  God  pity  and  pardon  me  !"  I  cried,  wringing  my 
hands.  *•  Why  should  I  speak  in  my  own  behalf  1  it 
is  unavailing.  But,  oh,  my  husband  !  even  then  my 
heart  yearned  towards  you,  and  my  prayer  was  in  the 
words  of  the  repentant  prodigal  I" 

"  It  is  too  late  now  !"  said  my  husband,  with  a  com- 
posure that  overcame  me  more  than  his  wrath, — "  It  is 
too  late  now  !  J  might  have  forgiven  before  that 
night — I  cannot  now  !  I  am  not  what  I  was  !  I 
am  a  bard,  stern  man  ;  prayers  and  tears  do  not  move 
me  as  they  used." 

**  I  am  the  mother  of  your  daughter,"  I  said  :  "  let 
that  plead  with  you  !" 

"You  are  the  mother  of  my  daughter — and  as  un- 
worthy to  be  a  mother  as  a  wife  !  Nevertheless,  you 
shall  not  want ;  had  I  known  your  retreat,  I  should 
have  provided  for  you  ere  now :  but  my  daughter 
must  leave  you.*^ 

"  Never  !  never  !"  I  exclaimed,  with  a  passion 
which  was  the  anjmal  instinct  of  the  tigress  about  to 
be  robbed  of  her  young, — "  Never  will  I  part  with  my 
child  I  She  is  my  only  comfort ; — if  you  cast  me  off 
for  ever,  leave  me  my  child  !" 

**  Did  you  not  yourself  abandon  your  children  1" 
\     asked  the  stern  man,  ^'  and  think  you  now  to  reclaim 
a  mother's  part  whenever  you  list  1     One  you  left  to 
die— the  other  belongs  to  me  !" 

"  Oh,  my  husband  !"  I  exclaimed,  "lam  bereaved 
if  I  am  severed  from  my  child  !" 

"  Is  an  adultress,"  asked  he  in  reply,  "  the  ifit  com- 
panion and  teacher  of  a  young  girl  1" 

"  I  have  sinned — I  know  that  I  have  sinned — nor 
has  that  sin  left  me  scatheless  ;  but,  oh,  my  husband ! 
you  yourself  do  not  abhor  my  guilt  more  utterly  than 
I  do  myeelf  I  I  have  suffered  too  deeply — too  bilteTl^ 
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nol  to' teach  mj  precioas  daughter  other  lessons  than 
those  which  my  youth  received  !  Leave  her  with  me : 
you  have  many  friends— -you  have  a  part  to  act  in  so- 
ciety—- -you  have  comforts  and  companionship  ;  you 
will  not  miss  her  as  I  shall,  who  am  poor,  and  friend- 
less, and  spirit-crushed,  and  solitary  !  Leave  her  with 
me  ! — if  you  would  have  her  pure,  leave  her  with 
me  !  The  angels  of  God  would  not  guard  her  from 
taint  of  evil  more  jealously  than  shall  I !" 

"  The  past,"  he  replied,  with  an  unmoved  counte- 
nance, **  has  decided  the  future.  My  daughter  can- 
not-—shall  not  remain  with  you  !" 

What  followed  I  cannot  relate.  It  was  a  day  of 
desolation. 

My  precious  Emily,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  pale 
and  terrified,  followed  her  father  to  his  carriage  ;  and 
I,  who  had  subdued  in  some  measure  ray  unutterable 
woe  that  I  might  reassure  my  child,  found  myself  be- 
fore evening  robbed  of  a  treasure  dear  beyond  life  it- 
self. 

My  spirit  was  wrought  up  to  frenzy ;  I  scarce 
knew  what  I  did  ;  and  hardly  were  they  out  of  sight 
when  I  felt  compelled  to  follow  thenl. 

Like  one  bewildered  and  confounded,  I  went  forth, 
without  any  object  saving  (he  instinctive  one  which 
makes  the  timid  ew^e  desperate  in  defence  of  her 
lainb.  A  mighty  void  was  in  my  heart  which  my  child 
only  could  fill.  I  feared  not  a  second  meeting  with  my 
husband — that  had  far  less  terror  than  the  loss  of  my 
daughter*  The  madness  which  I  had  fonnerly  appre- 
hended had  at  last  taken  hold  on  me  ;  and  though  I 
still  retained  some  volition  of  mind,  it  was  but  a  feeble 
struggling  against  the  approach  of  that  awful  malady 
which  hung  upon  my  soul  like  iron  chains  for  five  dark 
and  terrible  years. 

At  Shrewsbury,  I  recollect — and  that  is  my  last  dis* 
tinet  recollection^  till  it  pleased  God  tb  remove  hi4 
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fearful  Tisiiation,  and  restore  me  to  iny  perfect  reaion, 
for  which  let  my  soul  praise  him  unceasiDgly  ! — As  I 
Bat  wearied  and  forlorn  in  a  small  upper  room  of  the 
inn  at  Shrewsbury,  I  heard  one  of  two  voices  in  an 
adjoining  room  say, 

^'  She  is  dead  !     What  a  grief,  that  one  so  young, 
80  beautiful,  should  die  !" 

And  the  other  voice  replied,  ^'  If  ever  heart  was 
broken,  it  was  hers  !" 

And  half  an  hour  afterwards  I  saw  a  hearse  pass 
from  the  inn  yard  followed  by  a  single  mourning- 
coach.  I  heard  the  words,  I  saw  the  procession,  and 
1  believed  that  my  daughter  was  dead  !  But  in  soab« 
sorbed  and  uncertain  a  state  was  my  mind,  that  they 
seemed  to  me  only  a  part  of  the  phantasmagoria  of 
misery  which  for  ever  passed  before  my  excited  fan- 
cy ;  s^nd  not  till  five  years  afterwards  did  I  know,  for 
certainty,  that  thence  my  adored  child  was  carried  a 
dead  body. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

A  FEARFUL  gulph  of  time  succeeds — a  confusion  of 
painful  unconsciousness,  mingled  with  a  sense  of  su& 
fering  and  wrong. 

The  events  that  had  happenid  at  Shrewsbury  had 
been  passively  received  into  my  mind  ;  and,  without 
any  accession  of  grief,  I  believed  that  my  daughter 
was  dead  ;  and,  as  I  remarked  before,  her  spirit-vdce 
seemed  to  bring  sweet  consolation  to  my  darkened  and 
forlorn  souL 

The  beauty  and  the  hope  of  my  being  had  passed 
away  with  ray  idolized  child  ;  but  it  pleased  the  Al- 
'  mighty  not  to  foi^ et  me  in  the  pit,  any  more  than  he 
forgot  hia  prophet  in  Ihe  den  of  lio^s. 

i 

i 
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,  As  the  rock  gave  forth  water  a^  the  wand  of  MoseSi 
Ao  does  the  implacable  and  hard  nature  of  man  melt 
at  the  touch  of  sorrow.  The  death  of  our  sainted 
child  melted  the  heart  of  the  father.  In  the  years  of 
my  darkness  I  was  conscious  of  a  friendly  voice  that 
frequently  spoke  kindness  to  me, — and  of  a  pitying 
face,  though  it  seemed  as  the  face  of  a  stranger, 
which  often  looked  in  among  the  fearful  and  fantastic 
visages  that  presented  themselves  before  me.  This' 
face  and  that  voice  were  those  of  my  husband  ! 

In  five  years'  time  it  pleased  the  'Almighty  to  let 
the  darkness  pass  away  from  my  soul  ;  and  I  awoke, 
as  from  a  long  and  distressing  sleep,  to  a  chastened 
sorrow  and  a  bumble  abiding  of  bis  judgments.  There 
was  no  new  agony  for  my  soul  to  go  through  ;  but 
many  consolations — man^  smoothings  down  of  the 
thorns  of  life,  which  instilled  patience,  confidence,  and 
a  better  hope  into  my  being. 

My  kind  friend  Mrs.  Vickars,  who  had  often,  I  found 
afterwards,  visited  me  in  the  season  of  my  affliction, 
was  sent  for  by  my  husband  to  remain  with  me  on  mj 
recovery,  and  afterwards  I  was  conducted  by  her  to 
the  home  which  was  henceforth  appointed  for  me  ;— 
this  quiet  home  in  the  village  of  Henningly,  which  you, 
my  reverend  and  dear  friend,  to  whom  this  memoir  of 
my  unhappy  life  is  consigned,  have  helplfed  so  much  to 
make  an  ark  of  rest  and  peace.  Manifold  are  the 
mercies  that  have  Arrounded  my  latter  years,  for 
which  let  my  soul  magnify  thy  great  and  adorable 
name,  O  my  God  ! 

Many  and  earnest  were  my  petitions  to  see  my  hus- 
band ;  but  though  he  had  watched  over  my  misery, 
and  had  now  so  abundantly  provided  for  my  comfort^ 
the  indulgence  was  denied — nor  was  I  permitted  to 
address  him  by  letter. 

At  length,  O  sad  and  heart-rending  recollection ! 
eight  years  after  my  restoration  I  was  suddenly  suro* 


r; 
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moned  to  his  presence  by  the  following  letter,  dated 

from J  his  former  residence,^  and  whither  he  had 

retired  on  the  death  of  our  be  loved  daughter. 

"  My  dear  Wipe, 

**  It  does  not  befit  a  human  being  on  the  brink 
of  eternity  to  withhold  forgiveness  from  his  fellow  sin- 
.ner.  I  hasten  where  I  myself  must  plead  for  mercy 
and  pardon,  and  may  God  so  regard  ray  soul's  need 
as  I  extend  them  to  you  ! 

^'My  sickness  has  been  heavy  and  painful ;  and  I 
have  seen  that  I  have  been  unjust  and  severe, — not  re- 
membering that  you  were  in  the  hands  of  God,  who 
would  punish  as  be  saw  meet,  and  that  man  is  not  more 
just  than  his  Maker.  These  thoughts  have  been  the 
companions  of  my  sick-bed  ;  and  niy  prayer  now  is, 
that  you  will  hasten  to  close  the  eyes  of  him  who,  in 
death,  is  yours, 

"  Charles  Worthing  Cathcart." 

I  lost  not  a  moment  in  complying  with  a  prayer  so 
precious  ;  but  the  punishment  of  my  guilt  followed  me 
even  here  !  The  journey  was  long,  and  I  arrived  one 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  my  husband  had  expired  ;— ' 
only  one  short  quarter  of  an  hour  ! — but  it  had  de- 
prived me  of  what  a  life  could  not  restore — of  what  I 
would'thankfully  have  given  my  own  life  but  to  have 
obtained — pardon  and  reconciliation  from  the  hand 
of  my  injured  husband.  It  was  too  late  !  a  few  tick- 
ings of  the  clock  had  made  me  utterly,  hopelessly 
desolate  ! 

Regardless  of  the  attendants,  I  threw  myself  on  the 
bed  where  my  dead  husband  lay,  trying  to  disbelieve 
the  assurance  of  my  senses,  and  frantically  praying  to 
hear  from  his  cold  lips  words  of  love  and  pardon. 

**  Speak  I"   I  criedi"thou  who  wast  liVing  even 

VOL.  I.'  9 
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DOW  !  Speak  to  me, — let  me  recall  thy  spirit  but 
one  word — one  look  !** 

Ah,  miserable  woman  that  I  was  ! — my  only  1 
was  gone  for  ever ;  and,  exhausted  and  insensib 
was  removed  from  the  chamber  of  death.  In  the 
ly  dawn  of  the  next  morning  I  woke  from  a  long 
heavy  sleep.  The  curtains  were  drawn  round 
bed,  the  room  was  profoundly  still,  and  for  some  1 
I  was  bewildered  beyond  the  power  of  remembe 
where*  I  was.  Gradually,  however,  I  disentangled 
confused  recollection,  and  the  events  of  the  prece< 
night  rushed  over  my  soul  like  an  overwhelming  fl 
1  had  arrived  too  late — my  husband  was  dead  !  . 
here  was  I,  too,  in  the  very  house  to  which  I  had  I 
brought  a  bride — in  which  my  children  had  I 
born  !  What  anguish  came  over  me  with  the  rem 
brance  of  these  things  !  I  groaned  aloud  in  the  ag 
of  my  spirit,  and  watered  my  pillow  with  my  tean 

I  put  aside  the  curtains — I  was  in  the  very  chara 
in  the  very  bed  which  had  been  mine  in  those  for 
years  i  The  old  female  attendant,  who  had,  unkn 
to  me,  watched  me  through  the  night,  now  reel 
asleep  in  a  large  chair  before  the  half-decaying 
I  was  known  to  the  household  as  the  unfaithful  \ 
and  yet  I  had  been  received  with  the  greatest  resp< 
could  this  be  by  the  orders  of  my  husband,  who,  n 
ing  sure  of  my  arrival,  had  provided  for  my  con 
even  in  death  1 — And  so  I  found  it  afterwards  to  \ 
been. 

What  a  heart-sickness  came  over  me  as  I  lay  in 
accustomed  chamber,  th^  furniture  of  which  rerna 
exactly  as  I  had  left  it  I  How  dark,  how  fearful  s( 
ed  the  history  of  my  life,  as  event  after  event  pe 
through  my  brain  in  connected  and  yet  such  dissi 
ed  succession. 

Four-and-twenty  years  since,  I  bad  come  here 
bride.    Could  that  young,  thoughtless,  inexperien 
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and  frivolous  being,  be  the  same  as  now  tenanted  that 
chamber — a  guilt-stricken,  heart-broken,  sorrowing, 
and  repentant  woman  1  Once,  too,  I  had  crept  about 
the  place  with  stealthy  steps  ;  a  stranger  in  the  home 
of  my  children  ;  fearing  to  be  seen,  and  shunning  the 
daylight  which  might  reveal  the  guilty  intruder! 
Again,  I  was  here — could  it  be  the  same  1 — an  author- 
ised mourner,  called  hither  by  the  voice  of  an  injured 
but  pardoning  husband  !  That  husband  too  I  had 
undervalued  and  deserted,  and  then  prayed  to  be  re- 
conciled to  with  tears  of  blood,  and  through  years  of 
suffering  and  sorrow :  I  had  hardened  and  alienated 
his  once  gentle  and  affectionate  nature ;  yet  he  had 
cared  for  me,  and  comforted  me  in  the  gloom  and 
agony  of  madness,  and  at  last  summoned  me  to  per- 
form a  wife's  duty  in  the  hour  of  death  !  O  miserable, 
heart-rending  reflections,  how  did  they  set  my  guilt  in 
array  before  me !  I  was  unworthy,  I  then  saw,  to 
take  a  wife's  place,  even  in  closing  the  eyes  of  the 
dead  :  it  was  by  the  justice  of  God's  judgment  that  I 
was  not  permitted  that  melancholy  privilege  !  I  was 
humbled,  and  I  dared  not  murmur  ! 

«  #  4r  «  4e 

The  home  of  my  children  has  passed  into  the  hands 
of  strangers  ;  and  here  now,  in  this  quiet  retirement, 
I  await  patiently  the  time  till  death  cometh,  humbly 
hoping  to  be  permitted  a  reunion  with  those  of  whom 
1  was  not  worthy  in  this  life. 

Let  the  thoughtless  and  imprudent  take  warning  by 
n»y  example.  The  indulgence  of  one  guilty  desire  in- 
Tolves  misery  and  ruin  and  shame  ! 

The  Lord  have  mercy  on  my  soul ! 

So  ended  the  manuscript  of  this  unhappy  woman, 
What  further  was  appended  was  in  the  handwriting  of 
ihe  Reverend  Thomas  Fellows,  the  late  rector  of  Hen- 
ningly,  and  was  as  follows  : — 
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*  In  the  year  17 —  I  rcceired  a  visit  from  Mr.  Wor- 
/  thing  Cathcart,  respecting  a  small  house  at  the  end  of 
the  Leasowes,  which  was  at  that  time  advertised  to  be 
let.  The  house  was  a  small,  genteel  residence,  retir- 
ed among  ample  shrubberies,  and  almost  hidden  from 
tie  eye  of  the  passenger ;  a  sweet,  pretty  place, 
though  I  had  been  for  the  last  several  years  much  tri- 
ed by  its  ever-changing  tenants.  He  wished  to  take 
it,  as  he  signified,  on  a  lease  for  tfhe  life  of  the  lady 
who  was  to  occupy  it,  or  for  twenty-one  years.  The 
terms  he  offered  were  liberal ;  and  as  it  was  glebe 
property,  I  considered  that  I  was  doing  my  successor 
a  benefit  by  closing  in  with  his  proposals.  I  should 
'  have  been  glad  to  secure  a  permanent  tenant  even  on 
less  advantageous  terms ;  and  I  hoped,  besides,  that 
my  parish  might  be  benefited  by  the  new  occupier,  as 
well  as  that  we  might  find  in  her  an  agreeable  addition 
to  our  little  circle  of  friends.  ' 

Mr.  Cathcart  made,  at  his  own  expense,  several  al- 
terations in  the  house,  all  tending  to  its  comfort  and 
convenience.  He  had  the  garden  entirely  relaid  out 
and  replenished  ;  he  repaired  and  heightened  the  walls 
with  six  new  courses  of  bricks,  and  completely  new- 
gravelled  the  walks.  He  took  down  the  old  ruinous 
dove-cote,  and  opened  a  small  conservatory  from  the 
drawing-room,  which  he  intimated  would  be  the  apart- 
ment principally  used  by  the  new  inmate  ;  and  this 
he  had  well  supplied  with  choice  plants  sent  down 
from  London,  and  arranged  by  his  own  gardener,  there 
being  neither  nurseryman  nor  working-gardener  in 
Wood-Leighton  whom  he  thought  qualified  for  the 
management  of  his  work. 

The  house  was  excellently  well  furnished,  though  in 
a  simple  manner  ;  and  my  wife  could  not  help  at  the 
time  observing  that  no  provision  seemed  made  for  the 
lady  receiving  and  entertaining  guests.  Women  are 
generally  quicksighted  to  these  things  ;  I  confess  that 
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I  should  not  have  observed  it,  but  so  it  was :  the 
cause  thereof,  and  the  generally  retired  manner  of  our 
poor  friend's  life,  were  not  of  course  known,  till  the 
above  melancholy  history  came  into  my  hands  after 
her  death.  Two  aged  servants,  a  man  and  woman, 
were  sent  down  from  Mr.  Cathcart's  own  establish- 
ment to  take  charge  of  the  house  ;  and  to  these  was 
added  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  parishioner  of 
mine,  by  my  wife's  recommendation,  being  the  sister 
of  our  own  cook,  Becky  Cleavers.  These  composed 
the  whole  small  establishment. 

During  the  time  the  alterations  were  going  on, 
I  saw  but  little  of  Mr.  Gathcart,  although  he  was  here 
for  several  weeks  at  a  time,  having  a  couple  of  rooms 
fitted  up  for  himself  in  the  house ;  but  he  was  of  a 
gloomy,  reserved  character,  and  I  did  not  think  it  my 
place  to  press  an  intimacy  which  he  appeared  to 
shun. 

When  the  house  was  so  far  completed  as  to  be 
ready  to  receive  its  furniture,  our  afterwards  well. 
known  and  excellent  friend  Mrs.  Yickars  came  down 
to  see  the  finishing  stroke  put  to  the  work  :  and  no 
sooner  was  Mr.  Gathcart  gone,  than  she  called  on  my 
wife,  and  invited  her  assistance  in  several  little  mat* 
ters  respecting  the  arrangement  of  furniture  and  so 
forth.  From  Mrs.  Yickars  we  learnt  that  our  new 
odghbor,  that  was  to  be,  was  a  near  relative  of  Mr. 
Gathcart ;  that  she  had  known  many  misfortunes, 
and  was  but  even  now  recovered  from  a  five  years' 
insanity :  and  thus  in  some  measure  our  sympathies 
were  enlisted  for  our  new  acquaintance.  This  place, 
she  ^Id  us,  had  been  chosen  as  the  afflicted  lady's  re- 
sidence, because  of  its  retirement  and  its  quiet  natural 
beauty, — and  certainly,  in  these  respects,  no  better 
place  could  have  been  selected.  Of  the  real  cause 
and  nature  of  her  misfortunes,  and  of  course  her  true 
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relationship  to  Mr.  Cathcart,  I  knew  nothing  till  afte 
her  decease. 

By  Mrs.  Vickars  was  arranged  on  the  walls  of  th 
sitting-room,  I  have  before  mentioned,  those  wonder 
fully  beautiful  and  expressive  heads,  and  those  swee 
sketchings  of  landscape,  peasant  people,  and  flowen 
which  my  poor  friend  alludes  to  in  her  memoir  as  bein] 
the  drawing  of  her  daughter  ;  and  which  afterwards 
according  to  her  request,  (though  it  seemed  a  pity  ti 
suffer  them  so  to  perish,  and  I  should  have  liked  som< 
of  them  myself  to  hang  in  my  study,  especially  thosi 
which  represented  Madonnas  and  other  Scriptur 
characters,)  were  taken  from  their  frames  and  hurie< 
with  her  in  her  coffin — all  except  tliose  three,  which 
with  a  handsome  mourning  ring,  were  sent,  as  she  ha( 
desired,  to  Mrs.  Petersham,  the  married  daughter  o 
the  late  Mrs.  Yickars,  she  having  died  upwards  o 
»    three  years  previous  to  her  friend. 

Of  this  excellent  lady's  manner  of  life  while  amon{ 
usy  it  is  but  right  to  say  a  few  words,  which  may  tcs^ 
tify  to  the  sincerity  of  her  repentant  and  altered  life. 
'  In  her  the  poor  of  ray  parish  have  lost  an  invalua 
bie  friend.  In  times  of  sickness  or  family  distress 
who  was  ready  like  her  to  stand  by  the  bed  and  ad 
minister  help  both' to  the  suffering  body  and  afflicte( 
mind  ?  No  abode  was  too  mean  ;  no  condition,  whe 
ther  of  penury  or  guilt,  too  revolting  for  her  Christiai 
spirit  to  contemplate  and  pity.  In  winter  as  in  sum 
mer  she  actively  visited  the  distressed  ;  her  benevo 
lence  was  not  like  a  garment  put  on  and  off*  at  plea 
sure  (like  that  of  so  many),  but  an  earnest,  active  prin 
ciple  of  the  soul :  Ae  had  the  largest  share  of  tru< 
Christian  charity,  the  bearing  and  forbearing  spirit  o 
love,  that  I  ever  saw  in  any  human  being.  This  I  sa; 
not  to  extenuate  her  former  evil  life;  but  I  speak  o 
that  which  I  saw  during  ibe  last  twelve  years  of  he 
existence. 
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Of  the  ordinancea  of  tfie  church  she  was  a  regular 
•bterver,  with  the  exception  of  the  blessed  sacrameot, 
irhich,  till  within  three  days  of  her  death,  she  steadily 
efused  to  partake,  as  being  unworthy  of  that  blessed 
ite.  Many  was  the  time  that  I  reasoned  with  her  on 
his  subject ;  showing  to  her  that  the  arch-traitor, 
udas  Iscariot,  was  made  a  partaker  of  it  even  at  its 
natitution,  and  adducing  her  praiseworthy  life  as  a 
easQB  (by  her  own  showing)  why  she  nnight  join  us 
:t  this  most  holy  of  the  churdh  ordinances.  I  feared 
Duch  that  her  neglect  in  this  particular  might  have 
leen  a  scandal  among  my  people,  or  a  cause  of  this 
lacred  institution  being  undervalued,  for  all  looked 
ip  to  her  as  an  example  ;  but,  though  she  obstinately 
*efused  to  participate  herself,  she  was  zealous  in  all 
those  about  her  preparing  themselves  for  its  benefits, 
by  purity  and  sobriety  of  life  and  conversation. 

By  her  own  request  she  was  interred  on  the  north 
side  of  the  church,  with  no  other  inscription  on  the 
head-stone  than  the  text  from  the  Twenty-fifth  Psalm, 
which  she  had  selected  for  that  purpose.  She  died  in 
her  forty-seventh  year  ;  and  her  funeral  was  as  private 
and  simple  as  might  be,  according  to  her  own  desire. 

Her  history  I  have  kept  from  public  knowledge,  be- 
cause, though  I  believed  it  to  contain  a  deep  and  aw- 
h\  moral,  I  was  unwilling  to  lessen,  in  any  way,  the 
force  of  those  virtues  which  had  shone  forth  so  con- 
spicuously among  us.  I  endeavored,  however,  to 
improve  the  occasion  of  her  death  by  a  sermon  on  the 
exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,  which  amazed  and  angered 
my  people  rather  than  did  them  good.  Nor,  though 
I  was  three  days  in  composing  the  discourse,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  written  with  the  greatest  care  and  en- 
forced with  my  choicest  rhetoric,  do  I  believe  a  single 
Mrson  in  my  congregation  was  affected  or  benefited 
tj  it ;  it  being  considered  a  sermon  both  inappropriate 
ind  ill-timed  ; — a  remark  which  my  wife  heard,  not 
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only  in  the  pew  of  Thomas  Guest,  Esq,  whose  familj 
Wfts  assembled  to  bear  the  funeral  sermon,  bat  also 
from  Goody  Grundy  and  the  mother  of  our  own 
Becky  Cleavers.    ' 

Little  reputation  as  I  got  by  my  sermon,  I  did  not 
(ss  some  might  have  done)  clear  myself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  my  unhappy  friend's  memory.  The  virt^aes 
and  the  charity  of  the  poor  Magdalene  had  done  more 
to  aid  true  religion  than  ten  sermons  on  sin  could  ever 
do,  and  therefore  I  was  willing  to  be  censured  for  her 
sake. 

She  is  gone  to  the  reward  of  her  good  deeds,  and  to 
know  her  sins  washed  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  I 
She  is  gone  to  sit  down  with  the  sinful  woman  of  the 
Gospel,  to  whom,  likewise,  much  was  forgiven  ! 

T.  Fellows. 
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The  season  had  now  advanced  into  the  richness  of 
May.     To  a  real  lover  of  the  country  not  a  week  can 
pass  without  bringing  some  change,  without  presenting 
•ome  object  that  gives  him  pleasure.     In  spring  and 
summer  this  is  especially  the  case.    From  the  moment 
that  frosts  and  snows  take  their  flight,  almost  every  day 
comes  accompanied  by  some  cause  of  delight.     Even 
in  January  you  have  come  upon  you  what  you  can 
on\f  describe  as  a  spring  feeling ;  a  feeling  of  heart- 
gladness,  of  renewed  hope,  of  something  akin  to  the 
delicious  sensations  of  youth.    There  is  a  greater  light 
and  cheerfulness  in  the  face  of  day, — the  landscape 
has  an  indefinable  but  certain  brightening  of  hue, 
though  not  a  leaf  is  out  and  scarce  a  bud  is  visible. 
The  gale  that  blows  upon  your  cheek  is  cool,  but 
fresh — gratefully  fresh.     A  note  of  the  thrush  will  be 
heard  here  and  there — a  carol  of  the  lark  already  over- 
head in  a  brief  glimpse  of  sunshine  ;  and  besides  all 
this,  there  is  a  dancing  and  expanding  of  the   heart 
that  is  partly  influenced  by  these  circunistanees,  but 
yet  more  perhaps  by  the  influence  of  the  season  on 
the  frame  than  by  their  direct  effect  on  the  mind.     Be 
it,  however,  explainable  as  it  may,  there  it  is  ;  we  feel 
it  in  body  and.  soul.     And  from  day  to  day,  all  this 
goes  on  :  days  become  longer,  fairer,  more  gladsome  ; 
the   country  greener,  fuller  of  buds,  leaves,  flowers  ; 
the  sun  rejoices  above,  the  running  water  flashes  in 
his   beams,  and  seems  rejoicing  below,  in  rivers  and 
brooks,  and  little  runlets  through  fields  and  over  heaths, 
and  in  cascades  amongst  the  woods.     Birds,  one  tribe 
after  another,  open  anew  their  concerts  ;  young  lambs 
are  seen,  white  and  curly,  and  with  looks  of  1^^  tck^%v 
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innocent  beauty,  nnd  fill  the  meadows  with  their  t 
der  bleatings  ;  and  the  foal  gambols  and  gallops  in 
new  life  round  its  mother.  But  it  is  in  vain  to  tr 
all  the  delightful  and  accumulating  amenities  of  sprii 
we  go  on  from  day  to  day,  meeting  them,  till  the  co 
try  is  all  one  wide  paradise. 

But  when  we  meet  them  in  a  new  place,  we  ha\ 
double  pleasure.  As  we  see  them  come  out  in  s 
cession,  they  appear  like  old  friends  in  new  situatio 
we  welcome  them  with  a  double  gladness  ;  and  tl 
give  to  the  scene  where  we  now  meet  them,  feati 
of  beauty  and  estimation  they  had  not  before.  T 
commend  them  to  our  hearts.  With  what  delight 
we  see  the  first  pure  snowdrop  appear  in  our  gard< 
with  wha^  delight  did  I  see  it  spring  in  our  gardei 
Wood  Leighton  !  First  a  single  flower  or  two  hast 
ing  before  their  fellows  to  show  themselves  bene 
our  windows,  and  then  whole  tufts  of  them  embell 
ing  our  borders  and  the  edges  of  the  shrubberies.  J 
hepaticas  and  cerulean  houndstongue,  the  yel 
aconite,  and  the  brave,  familiar  orange  of  the  cro< 
like  little  clusters  of  flame  bursting  J*rom  the  fr 
brown  soil,  intermingled  with  tufts  of  their  pui 
brethren.  And  then  violets  as  purple,  and  ten  tii 
fuller  of  the  sweetness  of  bountiful  spring.  These 
been  succeeded  by  a  thousand  blossoms  and  clus 
ing  leaves  on  plant  and  Jtree,  till  our  garden  was 
come  a  new  place  to  our  eyes,  its  beauty  enhan 
beyond  conception  ; — a  place  all  sunshine  and  sw( 
ness,  a  circumscribed  and  umbrageous  fairy-la 
And  abroad — the  same  process  in  all  our  walks. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  how  the  whole  com 
had  grown  upon  our  aflection  and  admiration  as 
season  went  on.  To  see  the  violets  beneath  the  he 
es ;  to  see  the  dear  old  primroses  come  out,  star 
mossy  banks,  gleaming  under  the  wood  side,  gathe 
about  the  roots  of  the  old  trees  ;  it  was  giving  a  i 
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and  particular  interest  to  particular  spots,  over  and 
above  the  general  pleasantness  of  the  country,  and  was 
like  the  meeting  of  a  familiar  friend,  telling  us  that 
these  spots  we  must  love,  and  love  for  ever. 

Daily  we  sallied  forth  on  our  walks  with  our  child- 
ren, from  whose  memories  all  the  country  sweetness 
of  these  discoveries  will  never  be  effaced.  But  I  must 
speak  more  particularly  of  our  different  walks,  as  each 
bad  its  own  character,  and  possessed  its  own  peculiar 
objects  of  attention. 

At  one  time  we  bent  our  way  to  Bramshall  Wood. 
This  lay  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  town. 
A.  little  side  street  led  you  at  once  to  the  outskirts  of 
the  place.  Here  you  passed  the  rope  maker's  yard,  a 
pleasant  little  paddock,  surrounded  with  high  hedges 
and  trees,  where  you  could  see,  through  the  gate,  the 
roan  going  backward  and  forward  on  his  level  walk^ 
white  his  boy  sat  under  his  shed  at  the  end  turning  his 
wheel.  On  the  other  hand  was  the  sieve-maker's 
shop,  with  its  door  thrown  open,  and  a  confused  heap 
of  shavings  and  ashen-hoops,  and  sieves  of  all  sorts  and 
nzesy  seen  within.  Anon  you  came  to  gardens,  with 
their  little,  sunny,  old-fashioned  cottages  in  them; 
then  to  the  crods,  where  the  townspeople  kept  each 
his  horse  or  cow.  Then  you  passed  the  lawyer's 
pleasant  villa,  amongst  its  trees,  with  its  goodly  gate, 
and  well-rolled  gravel-walk  leading  up  to  ii ;  and  then 
the  retired  tradesman's  more  capacious  mansion,  post- 
ed jam  up  to  the  roadside,  as  if  its  inmates  were  not 
desirous  in  their  retirement  to  shut  out  all  knowledge 
of  the  passers-by,  and  yet  showing  over  its  garden- 
walls  the  tops  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  spoke  of  a 
pleasant  place  within  their  limits.  Then  you  were 
out  amongst  the  fields,  with  nothing  but  the  toll-bar 
and  tamstile  between  you  and  the  wood  ;  and  then 
joa  were  in  it. 
A  quiet»  shady  place  it  was,  though  of  no  gteal  ul* 
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tent,  but  large  enough  for  you  not  to  see  one  end  from 
the  other,  and  therefore  leaving  you  to  imagine  as 
much  space  as  you  pleased.  And  then  what  a  beauti- 
ful clear  stream  came  running  all  through  it,  with  its 
bright  gravelly  bottom ;  and  the  starwort,  and  the 
blue-bells,  and  the  bright  yellow  gem-like  flowers  and 
emerald-green  leaves  of  the  golden  saxifrage  dipping 
into  it  And,  in  much  earlier  days  of  the  season, 
tjiere  were  the  pale  flowers  of  the  wood-anemone  all 
scattered  about ;  and  then  the  bushes  of  the  wild-rose 
became  all  covered  with  their  beautiful  leaves;  and 
there  were  primroses  by  thousands,  and  blue-bells,  till 
the  wood  was  azure  with  them.  The  blackbird  and 
thrush  shouted  to  each  other  from  the  tops  of  its  fresb- 
budding  oaks  ;  and  the  wbitethroat,  and  the  chifl'-chaff, 
and  the  willow- wrens,  made  a  mingled  harmony,  de- 
lightful to  the  quiet  listener.  On  one  side  of  the  wood 
ran  the  high  road,  but  so  much  below  it,  and  so  bank- 
ed out  with  a  huge  turf  mound,  that  it  was  unseen ; 
and  you  might  ramble  about  and  plunge  into  the  most 
delicious  hollows  and  thickets,  or  lie  down  amongst  the 
fern  or  the  long  dry  grass  of  a  former  year,  under  the 
trees,  and  see  the  hare  go  hopping  about,  the  rabbits 
peeping  out  of  their  holes,  and  the  little  creeper  run* 
ning  up  and  down  the  stems  of  the  trees  about  you. 
It  was  a  delightful  place  to  take  a  book  to  of  a  fine, 
dreamy  summer  day,  and  throwing  yourself  down 
amongst  the  grass  and  flowers,  or  amongst  the  green 
bilberry-bushes,  hear  the  water  bubbling  and  gurgling 
between  its  gre^ssy  banks,  and  the  woodpecker  send 
its  gay  laugh  through  the  foliage  above.  What  a 
traaquiUity  is  that  thus  enjoyed  !  What  has  all  city- 
lifO;  to  give  equal  to  it  ?  A  book  of  deep  and  holy^  of 
h\imau  and  poetical  interest  in  your  hand-^for  awhile 
fprg^tting  the  es;ternal  world  in  the  entrahcenoijant:  of 
the  one  into  which  it  introduces  you,  and  then  again 
Uftipg  up  your  eyegand  seeing  alllh^  itill^  yet  bteath- 
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ing  beauty  about  you,  and  feeling  its  profound,  un- 
care-touched  and  delectable  power  to  the  very  depths 
of  your  heart. 

Beyond  this  charming  little  wood  ran  the  footpath, 
through  fields  that  seldom  seemed  visited  by  men, 
for  you  rarely  saw  any  one  there.  And  yet  you  found 
cattle  grazing  and  sheep  and  lambs  occupying  the  still 
fields;  and  here  and  there  a  farm-house,  as  still,  ap- 
pearing ;  and  beyond,  a  region  of  woods  and  hills 
most  inviting  to  the  eye,  but  which  we  never  thorough- 
ly explored. 

Again,  those  fair  wide  meadows  I  described  as  lying 
below  the  town  tempted  our  feet  in  many  directions, 
for  in  many  directions  lay  foot-paths  across  them. 
One  took  us  down  through  its  broad  expanse  of  gras- 
sy greenness  past  the  house  of  Sir   C S-— , 

with  its  pleasant  conservatory  and  gardens  lying  in  full 
view  from  the  foot-road,  and  its  bank-full  stream  wind- 
ing through  its  lawn,  and  its  noble  trees  scattered  here 
and  there,  with  Eaton  Banks  in  full  view  on  the  other 
sde  the  valley,  dark  and  shaggy  with  wood. 

Another  path  led  us  to  these  very  Eaton  Banks, 
across  ^mother  part  of  the  meadows  where  that  flower, 
of  such  a  mysterious  and  sombre  beauty,  the  spotted 
fritillary  (the  FritUlaria  meleagris)^  grew  in  the  grass, 
to  the  old  bridge  over  the  river  of  which  I  have  spo- 
ken before, — a  classical  English  river, — and  then  up 
into  the  woods.  A  charming  stroll  was  this  in  a  sum- 
mer's evening,  when  the  sun  was  getting  westward  ; 
and  from  the  woods  and  cliffs  above  the  river,  which 
comes  sweeping  to  their  very  feet,  we  could  look  out 
and  see  the  town,  with  its  old  church,  and  its  inter- 
mingled houses  and  gardens,  all  lying  in  brightness  ; 
aad  along  the  winding  river-banks  the  anglers  stand- 
ing with  their  rods,  or  seated  in  profound  attention  to 
tiieir  object.  And  these  Eaton  Banks  were  not  like 
the  littk  fairy  wood  of  Bramshall — they  str^lc\)A& 
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away  far  along  the  steep  eastern  side  of  the  vi 
dark  and  silent.     Ever  and  anon  as  you  wane 
through  them,  you  came  to  deep  glens  and  impas 
thickets  :  a  strong  odor  made  you  aware  that  th 
there  had  his  abode ;  and  you  might  stand  and 
the  wood-pigeon  send  its  deep,  solemn  voice  thr 
the  solitude,  and  find  on  the  tops  of  the  old 
the  nests  of  the  hawk  and  carrion-crow.     An 
along  below  ran  steep,  green  declivities  tb  the 
dows,  scattered  here  and  there  with  large  old  < 
trees,  which,  if  it  were  April,  were  each  a  rose-t 
mass  of  blossom  :  and  in  the  watery  hollows  the  ; 
coltsfoot  (TussUago  petasites)  showed  its  pink  tuf 
flowers  in  the  early  spring,  and  in  a  later  day  s[ 
out  its  large  broad  leaves.     Here  and  there,  in 
quiet  hollow  of  those  green,  wood-screened  slopes 
came  upon  a  farm-house,  the  very  picture  of  re 
peace  and  plenty. 

I  seem  at  this  moment  to  be  seated  in  a  clo< 
those  old  woods  while  the  evening  sun  shines  sen 
over  all  the  scene  ;  and  the  smoke  from  the  f 
house  rises  blue  and  perpendicularly  into  the  call 
against  the  mass  of  woods  beyond,  and  every  thi 
hushed  into  a  beautiful  repose  that  one  is  loth  si 
pass  away.  But  the  sun  is  this  nfioment  hiding  hii 
behind  the  old  church  spire :  a  grey,  damp  gloom  g 
over  the  landscape ;  a  mist,  like  the  floating  veil 
water-nymph,  hangs  along  the  river  ;  the  wood-pi 
seems  to  send  a  deeper  note  of  farewell  to  the 
from  the  dark  glen  above ;  and  as  we  return  thr 
the  mossy  wood,  our  eyes  dimmed  with  gazing  o 
evening  splendor,  discern  only  the  delicate  blossc 
the  white  wood-orchis. 

A  sweet  walk,  too,  we  had  from  the  town  ai 
rery  opposite  side  of  the  meadows,  with  wooded  fa 
on  our  right  hand  ;  from  amongst  whose  thickets 
4vied  boles  of  trees  we  saw  in  summer  the  Canterl 
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bell  showing  its  tall  stems  and  large  cerulean  flowers, 
while,  on  oirr  left,  winded  the  river  in  many  a  fine 
sweep.  This  led  us  to  an  old  mansion -like  farm-house, 
called  Wood-ford,  and  for  containing  a  view  of  which, 
a  pocket-book  found  favor  in  my  eyes  the  last  Christ- 
mas ;  perhaps  from  the  sketch  of  some  wandering  ar- 
tist, who,  like  ourselves,  had  been  struck  by  the  soli- 
tude and  the  sylvan  beauty  of  the  place.  Passing 
through  this  farm^yard,  we  returned  over  upland  fields 
fall  of  grass  and  corn  ;  to  our  amazement  the  crops 
seemiw  to  top  the  very  hedges — a  land  of  fertility, 
and  a  mousand  singing  larks. 

But  of  all  our  walks  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  town,  I  think  the  one  right  up  the  hilly 
crofts  opposite  our^own  garden  was  the  favorite.  Here 
we  could  strike  into  footpaths  in  almost  every  direction 
that  we  pleased,  through  the  most  quiet  fields,  sur- 
rounded by  high,  ancient  hedges,  and  adorned  by  some 
old  picturesque  barn  or  hovel,  and  their  groups  of  cat-* 
tie;  while,  as  we  ascended,  the  scene  behind  us  be- 
came every  moment  more  beautiful.  The  town  then 
appeared  in  a  hollow  at  the  feet  of  this  range  of  hill, 
half  buried  in  trees,  or  only  partially  seen  through  the 
hedge-rowtrees  about  us,  but  its  tall  taper  spire  stand- 
ing up  high  above  every  impediment  in  graceful  ma- 
jesty, while,  all  beyond,  lay  the  meadows  and  the  river 
and  the  woods  I  have  described. 

But  perhaps  even  more  alluring  than  these  footpaths 
was  that  dear  old  Timber-lane,  which  ran  winding  up 
from  the  very  town  itself  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  Yes, 
it  was,  and  is,  a  thorough  old  English  lane  :  the  very 
baant  roade  for  a  poet,  or  poetical  naturalist ;  for  a 
Gilbert  White,  or  Bewick,  or  Evelyn,  or  a  Goldsmith — 
for  Miss  Mitford,  Bloomfield,  or  Clare  to  stroll  in, — 
or  for  old  Christopher  North  to  hobble  down  with  his 
crutch,  and  rhapsodize  into  an  article  of  fifty  pages  on 
the  delights  of  the  country.     The  moment  you  eule^x 
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it,  you  behold  the  blue  periwinkle  luxuriating  on  a 
green  bank  above  a  little  runlet,  stretching  its  long  run- 
ners and  green  glossy  leaves  into  it,  and  clambering 
up  into  the  neighboring  hedge  with  its  cheerful  azure 
flowers.  Presently  you  pass  the  very  prettiest  of  white 
cottages,  small  and  picturesque  as  heart  can  wish, 
standing  on  a  little  green  slope,  overtopped  by  its  tall 
fruit-trees ;  and  in  the  garden,  which  runs  along  the 
lane-side,  many  a  time  you  may  see  the  old  dame,  the 
true  picture  of  a  cheerful  cottage- woman,  or  her  more 
portly,  though  lame  husband,  talking  to  one  of  their 
stout  yeomanlike  sons  who  has  com^  from  his  own 
home  to  give  their  garden  a  day's  labor.  It  is  a  picture 
of  rustic  comfort  and  good  feeling  to  warm  and  glad- 
den one's  heart.  As  yoii  advance,  you  find  yourself 
between  tall  hedges  of  fragrant  hawthorn  that  seem-  i 
ed  never  to  have  suffered  the  renovation  of  pruning-  ; 
hook  or  shears ;  and  the  farther  you  go,,  the  higher 
they  rise,  the  higher  the  mossy  banks  on  which  they  '-• 
grow  rear  themselves,  till,  above  your  head,  the  ] 
green  boughs  of  hawthorn,  and  oak,  and  shining  alder,  i 
form  a  whispering  and  twinkling  canopy,  lighted  up 
with  yellow  sunshine,  struggling  to  get  through,  and 
snatches  of  sky  as  blue  as  ever  bent  over  happy  re- 
gions ;  while  a  stream  of  water,  as  clear  as  light  itself, 
comes  gushing  and  murmuring  from  under  dark  banks, 
and  spreads  itself  across  the  gravelly  path,  as  if  it  re- 
solved to  keep  you  in  its  gladsome  company.  And 
then  the  violets  and  primroses  again — there  they  grow 
by  thousands,  as  they  had  grown,  you  felt,  from  gener- 
ation to  generation.  And  so  you  wind  up  the  hill, 
hidden  still,  hemmed  in  by  banks  all  mossy  and  ferny, 
and  hedges  waving  with  wreaths  of  hawthorn  flowers,, 
and  odorous  with  dangling  bushes  of  honeysuckle; 
and  amid  the  flitting  wings  of  birds  that  fly  to  their 
nests,  or  away  into  the  sunny  fields,  till  you  come  out 
,on  the  open  ridge  of  the  hill,  breezy  and  lavish  of  mag* 
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nificent  prospects.  On  the  one  side  all  I  have  been 
telling  of — on  the  other  the  high  bushy  banks  of  Need- 
wood  forest,  running  in  many  a  woody  promontory  or 
receding  cove  for  many  a  mile.  Here  it  was  delight- 
ful to  sit  on  a  stile,  or  on  the  warm,  dry  turf,  to  enjoy 
the  whole  ample  scene,  or  to  convert  it  into  a  picture 
by  looking  at  it  with  downward  heads — a  mode  that  is 
worth  while  for  any  lover  of  landscape  to  try,  giving  to 
the  living  scene  all  the  character  of  a  glorious  picture 
in  a  most  magical  manner.  The  cause  of  this  curious 
effect  I  leave  to  the  philosophical  to  explain,  content- 
ing myself  with  pointing  out  the  effect  itself. 

Here,  too,  as  we  saw  the  various  farm  or  gentle- 
men's houses  in  the  great  landscape,  our  fair  friend 
Elizabeth  Somers,  or  our  mercurial  attendant  Charles 
Harwood,  perhaps,  would  edify  us  with  many  a  curi- 
ous history  of  their  inmates. 
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Whoever  would  see  the  buxom  maidens  and  the 
sturdy  and  cordial-spirited  swains  of  this  rural  district 
in  the  perfection  of  their  jovial-hearted  ness  and  in  their 
trimmest  array,  should  visit  Wood  Leighton  on  the 
afternoon  of  May-Fair  day.  The  morning  is  devoted 
to  the  business  of  the  fair,  to  the  buying  and  selling  of 
those  herds  of  cattle  brought  thither  from  the  whole 
country  round  ;  the  meadows  the  night  before  being 
filled  with  them,  some  lying  luxuriously  to  rest  after 
the  day's  fatigue,  others  pasturmg  on  the  rich  herbage, 
and  others  ill  at  ease,  though  in  the  midst  of  i^lenty, 
filling  the  air  with  their  lowing  ;— and  the  weary-foot- 
ed, dense  flocks  of  sheep  and  beating  Iambs  that  enter- 
ed the  town  in  the  early  morning ;  or  of  the  long-tailed 
shaggy  colts,  and  the  huge,  elephantine  farm-horses 
that  all  through  the  morning  are  careered  along  the 
streets  at  an  awkward  trot,  or  still  more  awkward 
canter,  to  exhibit  their  action  to  the  purchasers,  to  the 
no  small  peril  of  any  daring  pedestrian -' who  might 
venture  out  on  business  less  important  than  the  bujring 
one  of  these  heavy  quadrupeds — fine  specimens  as 
they  are,  every  one  of  them,  of  what  the  meadows  and 
uplands  of  this  sweet  pastoral  land  can  produce.  A 
wonderful  thing  did  it  seem  to  me,  who  watched  all 
the  chafiering,  the  pro-ing  and  the  con-ing,  and  the 
consequent  length  of  time  which  the  sale  of  one  only 
of  these  creatures  required,  how  all  the  selling  and 
buying  could  be  got  through  in  so  few  hours — for^  the 
business  was  over  by  noon.  At  noon  the  streets  were 
swept  and  the  causeways  washed ;  but  long  before 
these  needful  ablutions  were  finished,  the  groups  who 
came  hither  for  pleasure  only  might  be  seen  entering 
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(he  town  at  all  its  inlets.  Every  cottage,  farm,  and 
hamlet,  for  ten  miles  round,  bad  sent  forth  its  inmates 
in  every  variety  of  holiday  guise  ;  antiquated  and  pic- 
turesque habiliments  many  of  them,  but  all  most  cha- 
racteristically English,  harmonizing  beautifully  with 
the  occasion  and  the  whole  scene,  and  proving  more- 
over, whatever  may.  be  the  case  now,  that  fifty  years 
ago  our  peasantry  might  be  said  to  have  a  costume — 
the  men,  blue  coats,  all  of  precisely  the  same  cut,  hor- 
izontally striped  waistcoats  of  yellow  and  brown,  with 
blue  worsted  stockings  ; — the  women,  black  bonnets, 
short  red  cloaks,  or  scarf-like  ones  of  black  mode, 
with  a  very  small  cape  on  the  shoulders,  and  trimmed 
with  narrow  black  lace,  a  flowered  gown,  and  a  black 
or  g^en  quilted  petticoat.  Many  such  dresses  as 
these,  all  of  the  same  invariable  cut,  might  be  seen, 
their  wearers  hale  old  people  with  venerable  white 
hair  and  cheerful  countenances,  attended  by  their 
children  and  grand-children,  a  goodly  company,  all 
with  eager  faces  set  townward,  as  if  they  were  impa- 
tient of  the  intervening  streets  and  houses  that  hid  the 
market-place  from  their  eyes.  But  these  pleasure- 
seeking  people  did  not  invariably  approach  the  town 
on  foot ;  many  a  vehicle  as  rustic  and  antique  as  the 
dresses  we  have  been  describing  might  be  seen  on  the 
way,  and  many  a  cart  too,  bearing  evident  traces  of 
less  dignified  employment,  conveyed  thither  its  holiday 
companies,  seated  on  chairs,  close-packed  as  could  be, 
Ae  whole  three  generations  together.  The  town  once 
entered,  and  the  vehicles  disposed  of,  all  bent  their 
way  to  the  market-place,  which  was  crowded  with 
caravans  and  shows  of  every  description  ;  wild-beasts ; 
learned  pigs  and  ponies ;  gigantic  ladies  and  renowned 
dwarfs  ;  fat  children  and  living  skeletons ;  the  moun- 
tebank, the  rope-dancer,  and  the  great  king  of  the 
coDJiirorg  himself,  together  with  the  theatre  of  mechan- 
ism, wherein  was  to  be  exhibited  the  interesting  mur- 
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der  of  Mr.  Weare,  with  all  its  various  details,  as  real 
as  life,  for  the  low  price  of  one  penny  each ;  while, 
duly  ranged  among  and  besides  these,  were  the  booths 
of  .ribbons  and  trinkets,  toys  and  sweetmeats,  where 
the  true  fairings  could  only  be  bought*     Oh,  the  in- 
numerable attractions  of  this  one  open  space  !   While, 
at  the  same  time,  placards,  in  red  ahd  green  and  blue, 
announced  to  the  public  at  every  corner  that  the  cele- 
brated  fire-eater,  who  had  astonished  all  £urope,per- 
formed  his  wonderful  feats  in  one  \arge  club-roora; 
that  some  French  Monsieur,  with  an  unpronounceable 
name,  exhibited  his  tame,  harnessed  fleas,  or  his  won- 
derful talking  birds,  in  another;    or  that  the  well- 
known  and  much-admired  panorama  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  or  the  taking  of  Quebec,  might  be  seen  at  a 
third.     No  wonder  was  it  that  old  and  young,  grave 
and  gay,  came  trooping  hither,  where  so  much  was  to 
be  seen  and  so  much  to  be  enjoyed  :  but,  mercy  on 
us  !  what  aching  eyes  and  muddled  brains  those  must 
have  been  which,  amid  the  racket  and  the  din,  the 
contending  discords  of  the  rival  caravans — the  crush- 
ing, the  squeezing,  the  heat,  and  the  turmoil,  went 
through  all  the  wonders  of  the  fair ;  or  rather,  if  they 
could  go'unconfounded  through  that  ordeal  of  sound 
and  sight,  there  was  nothing  that  could  ever  distract 
them  afterwards. 

A  great  delight  was  it  to  me  to  stand  a  looker-on, 
and  to  see  the  happy  children,  each  wiih  its  fairing  in 
hand  ;  a  little  wooden  horse,  spotted  black  and  white, 
with  rabit-skin  tail  and  mane  ;  a  rosy-faced  doll  peep- 
ing out  of  the  paper  that  wrapped  it,  and  upon  which 
the  eyes  of  its  possessor  were  ever  and  anon  turned 
with  exquisite  delight ;  a  penny  trumpet,  blown  every 
now  and  then,  or  a  little  box-organ,  adorned  witb 
green  and  red  flowers,  that  tinkled  forth  its  chimin? 
music  to  the  admiration  (of  eVery  neighboring  group 
of  little  ones.    Here  was  happiness  indeed,  and  manX 
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a  kind  heart  beside  I  But  even  beyond  this — beyond 
the  heart-and-soul  enjoyment  which  all  seemed  to  finS 
in  what  surrounded  them,  was  it  a  delight  to  me  to 
observe  the  cordial  greetings  that  passed  between  these 
country  people ;  the  long,  hearty  shakes  of  the  hand, 
the  lood-spoken  welcome  ;  the  joy  at  some  unexpected 
reDcontre,  the  inquiries  after  this  branch  and  that  branch 
of  the  family :  and,  by  the  shade  of  sadness  an^  the 
lowering  of  the  voice  that  followed  now  and  then  a 
question,  one  could  see  that  sorrow  indeed  was  univer- 
sal ;  there  was  some  dear  dead  daughter  to  be  deplor- 
ed, or  some  prodigal  son  whose  memory  brought  heart- 
ache and  bitter  tears.  ^ 

I  was  carried  away  in  fancy  from  this  gay  scene  of 
bustle  and  country  merriment  to  the  homes  where 
these  sorrows  and  desolations  had  come — sweet  seclu- 
^ons  of  quietness  and  rural  beauty-^the  small  farm- 
house, the  little  picturesque  mill  in  the  valley,  or  the 
cottage  under  the  wood,  surrounded  each  with  its  gar- 
den, its  orchard  and  its  crofts,  where  poets  might  have 
fancied  health  and  peace  and  innocence  to  be  the 
dwellers,  but  where,  as  those  looks  told  me  too  surel}^ 
heart  ache  and  tro|fble  had  been,  and  left  sad  memo- 
ries not  lightly  to  be  foregone. 
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Summer  was  come  !  Our  pleasant  walks  in  the 
spring  were  over !  We  had  anticipated  all  its  beauties 
and  iiNpleasures,  and  then  watched  the  progress  of  the 
one,  and  deeply  enjoyed  the  other.  We  had  seen  the 
snowdrop,  the  crocus,  the  blue-bell,  the  primrose,  the 
cowslip,  successively  come  out  and  disappear.  We 
had  wandered  with  our  friends,  the  Somers,  all  round 
and  about  Wood  Leighton,  and  seen  the  green  grass 
spread  over  the  fields,  the  green  plants  spring  freshly 
and  vigorously  on  the  banks,  the  green  leaves  bud 
and  unfold  themselves  on  the  fine  old  tall  hedges  that 
surround  its  fields  and  lanes.  We  had  seen  tribe  after 
tribe  of  sweet  flowers  come  out  and  beautify  all  places, 
— the  sloe,  the  wild  cherry,  and  the  hawthorn  enliven 
the  air  with  their  snowy  blossoms,  and  fill  it  with  their 
odors.  By  the  old  Dove  bridge  we  had  plunged  about 
amid  the  de^p  wilderness  of  giant  leaves  of  the  greater 
coltsfoot,  to  gather  its  thyrses  of  pink  flowers ;  in 
Eaton  Wood  we  had  pulled  down  the  boughs  of  the 
wych  elm,  laden  with  its  pale  yellow-green  blossoms, 
and  ransacked  the  wilding  on  the  slopes  below  for  its 
blooming  branches.  We  had  gathered  the  oxalis,  with 
its  delicate  purple-rimmed  petals,  and  the  fern,  with  its 
curled  head,  as  it  first  springs  from  the  earth,  in  Bram- 
shall  Wood.  The  children  had  scampered  over  the 
April  fields  after  the  lovely  orchises,  over  the  May 
meadows  to  gather  the  spotted  fritillary ;  and  in 
Marchington  holts  and  forest  banks,  had  clapped  their 
hands  in  delight  at  the  broom  that,  in  all  its  gorgeous 
gold  of  blossom,  threw  itself  in  splendid  masses  over 
the  top  of  hedges,  and  from  among  the  boughs  of 
copses,  in  such  mefgnificence  as  few  citizens  have  ever 
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)eheld  it,  growing  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  high. 
But  now  these,  and  the  prime  glory  of  the  furze,  that 
lovered  the  commons  and  heathy  lanes  every  where 
»ith  heaps  of  living  gold,  were  gone  by ; — summer 
m  come,  and  with  it  its  own  favors  and  enjoyments. 

I  have  before  me  now  one  charming  afternoon. 
S^e  were  sitting  in  the  Somers'  croft,  and  they  were 
laymaking.  It  was  one  of  those  pleasant  crofls  that 
«n  down  to  the  stream  that  flowed  also  at  the  bottom 
>f  our  meadow.  It  had  rising  slopes  beyond  it,  and 
ns  cut  oflF  by  houses  and  gardens  on  this  side,  and,  by 
here  being  no  foot-road  on  the  other,  from  the  intru- 
ion  of  strollers.  All  was  quiet,  and  sweet,,  and  fresh, 
ud  the  whole  family  had  turned  out,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  So- 
nera, Charles  and  Elizabeth  too,  to  enjoy  the  pleasure 
)f  haymaking  ;  and  we  were  invited  to  partake  of  this 
)iece  of  rurality.  The  reverend  pastor  himself  had 
)een  working  away  from  the  very  morning  with  his 
[ardener,  a  laborer  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Bishop,  on 
vhom  he  used  to  cut  some  of  his  good-humored  jokes, 
Jailing  him  now  '  Thomas-k-Becket,'  and  now  '  my 
"ight  reverend  diocesan  ;'  saying  that  he  was  certainly 
^bishopy  and  therefore  he  must  take  care  how  he  be- 
^laved  himself  before  him.  With  these  two  men,  and  two 
rtout  old  women  who  regularly  turned  out  to  work  in 
the  fields,  either  picking  stones,  or  weeding  corn,  or 
helping  in  harvest,  and  had  faces  weather-beaten,  and 
limbs  as  strong  and  free  as  those  of  many  men,  he  had 
been  working  most  of  the  d^,  taking  out  of  it,  to  be  sure, 
I  pretty  good  siesta  during  the  heat  of  it — tossing  the 
JHiy  about  and  raking,  and  as  full  of  chatter  and  en- 
joyment as  any  of  them,  and  working  harder  by  half, 
keeause  it  was  a  novelty.  He  and  his  work-people 
brraed  a  very  pretty  group, — his  coat  thrown  oflF,  and 
lb  head  and  handsome  good-humored  features  shaded 
^h  a  broad  straw  hat  Now  he  was  tossing  the 
[leener'grass  from  beneath  the  hedges — now  foV\oN7- 
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ing  one  of  the  women  with  his  fork,  turning 
swath  at  such  a  rate  that  the  poor  dame  had  tc 
per  on  at  a  most  unmerciful  speed  to  keep  befo 
ner  bustle  and  her  anxiety  not  to  break  off  her 
notwithstanding    her    haste,  affording    him   n 
amusement;    and  now    he  was    standing,  w 
rake  leaning  against    his  shoulder,    examinii 
hands,  which,  as  one   might    see,  began  to 
syinptoms  of  blistering  with  £rll  this  unusual 
The  old  women,  with  their  blue  checked  or 
bed-gowns,  pinned  up  behind,  one  gide  over  the 
showing  their  stout  brown    quilted    petticoat j 
broad  black  gipsy  bonnets,  their  red  and  yellov^ 
kerchiefs  thrown  over  their  shoulders,  looked   c 
ingly  well,  and  the  men  too  in  their  rustic 
And  then,  there  was  a  cordial  conversation  go 
between  the  parties,  with  so  much  respect  on  t 
side  and  familiar  kindness  on  the  other,  that 
delightful  to  witness  it,  and  no  less  interesting  t 
For,  at  these  times,  it  seems  as  if  the  sunshii 
pleasantness  of  all  nature — the  very  harvest- w 
self,  which  has  always  a  boon  character  about  it 
ed  the  hearts  of  these  good,  simple  people  ;  an 
endless  recollections  are  poured  out  of  the  ann; 
cidents,  adventures,  and  peculiar  characters  of 
country-side,  as  they  call  it,  as  seldom  are   he 
any  other  time,  except  it  be  by  the  Christmj 
Mr.  Somers  took  a  strong  interest  in  all  these 
as  every  uncorrupted  heart  must  do  who  hean 
told  in  the  manner  they  usually  are, — with  sue 
pie  earnestness,  natural  pathos,  or  bursts  of  nat 
or  merriment,  as  are  not  to  be  transferred  to 
bat  must  live  and  die  and  revive  again  under  si 
liedgeS)  amongst  haycocks  and  shocks  of  corn, 
groups  of  peasants  assemble  to  their  lunch,  wit 
mddy,  sunburnt  faces  and  many  colored  garm 
or  as  they  roll  the  fragrant  hay  to  and  fro  in 
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files,  with  the  blue  sky  above  them,  their  native  fields 
about  them,  and  the  memory  of  things  and  past  times 
thronging  upon  themi  with  a  feeling  that  none  but 
they,  in  their  simple  and  undKhausted  spirits,  can 
know:— their  adventures,  ludicrous  or  serious,  at 
-wakes  and  fairs ;  the  stories  of  murders  in  solitary 
lanes,  and  robberies  in  bypaths ;  of  unlucky  and  lucky 
families  ;  of  the  enlistment  and  good  or  evil  fortune  of 
young  men ;  the  sorrowful  love-tale  of  tlie  village 
damsel, — betrayed,  forsaken,  or  leaving  her  own  land 
with  her  husband  and  little  children  for  the  woods 
and  wilds  of  America  ;  and  all  the  news  of  troubles, 
disappointments,  deaths,  or  success,  that  at  long  in- 
tervals have  come  thence.  The  story  of  the  man 
transported  to  New  South .  Wales  or  Van  Dieman*s 
Land  ;  his  poverty  and  idleness  here, — there  the  won- 
drous growth  of  his  fortune  ;  all  the  strange  catalogue 
of  his  bouses,  farms,  sheep  and  cattle,  and  the  invita- 
tion sent,  and  money  sent,  for  his  family  to  go  and 
join  him  in  his  greatness. 

Such  are  the  topics  that  animate  many  a  harvest 
field,  and  glow  on  many  a  village  ale-house  bench  ;  in 
the  mouths  of  the  woodman  in  the  forest,  and  the 
ditchers  in  the  field,  all  through  this  country.  Our 
dense  population  at  home,  and  consequent  internal 
pressure  on  the  means  of  existence,  and  our  colonies 
abroad,  and  the  vast  field  for  emigration  opened  in 
America,  have  made  such  topics  familiar  matter  of  the 
day  in  hamlets  where,  half  a  century  ago,  they  would 
have  been  marvellous  as  a  message  from  Heaven  ;  and 
have  scattered  to  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  world 
thousands  of  families  that  would  otherwise  have,  per- 
haps, never  seen  the  next  market-town.  News  comes 
now  from  friends  and  relatives  in  lands  that  their  fa- 
thers never  heard  of;  and  distances  that  used  to  strike 
the  most  thoughtful  and  calculating  with  awe  and 
amaze,  are  now  thought  of  daily  as  but  the  separating 
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spaces  between  the  nearest  of  kin.  Letters  from  bra* 
thers  and  sons,  telling  of  the  clearing  of  woods,  build- 
ing of  houses,  and  planting  family  settlements,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe,  are  now  read  in  cottages,  in 
many  a  quiet  English  valley,  as  nothing  extraordinary. 
The  widest  seas  separate  less  than  rivers  did  a  century 
ago  ;  and  the  ends  of  the  earth  are  certainly  coming 
together  in  the  unity  of  science,  in  family  and  nationtJ 
ties,  and  countless  human  interests. 

But  I  am  wandering,  in  the  contemplation  of  this  great 
modern  change  in  the  character  and  prospects  of  socie- 
ty, from  Mr.  Somers  and  his  haymakers.  In  the  after- 
noon, when  the  heat  was  over,  we  joined  them — that 
is,  Mrs.  Somers,  Charles  and  Elizabeth,  ourselves,  and 
two  children.  It  would  be  hard  to  tell  whether  our 
little  boy  and  girl,  each  supplied  with  a  light  fork,  or 
ourselves,  enjoyed  it  most.  A  delightful  air  was  blow- 
ing about  us  ;  the  people  were  all  in  high  spirits,  talk- 
ing and  joking  ;  and  the  hay,  which  was  now  quite  dry, 
was  to  be  thrown  up  into  long  rows,  called  wind-row8> 
I  suppose  for  the  wind  to  blow  through  them,  and 
then  into  cocks  till  the  next  day,  when  it  was  to  be 
carried  away  and  stacked.  Charles,  with  his  usual  ▼]- 
vacity,  talked  and  worked,  and  made  no  little  merri- 
ment ;  while  Elizabeth  and  one  of  the  women  got  into 
a  conversation  that  began  very  drolly,  and  then  turned 
upon  some  concerns  of  the  poor  woman^s  that  touched 
her  nearly ;  for  many  a  poor  person's  heart  has  an 
aching  in  it  that  it  is  obliged  to  shut  up,  because  no- 
body cares  to  be  troubled  about  it,  and  is  obliged  to 
wear  an  outward  show  of  hardness  and  complacence ; 
but  touch  it  with  a  kind  tone,  and  it  flies  open,  and 
claims  mightily  the  sympathies  of  our  common  nature. 
I  saw  that  Elizabeth  was  planning  good  for  the  poor 
old  creature  another  day — but  she  only  said,  "  Well, 
well,' Molly,  we  will  taJk  of  it  another  time ;"  and 
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Molly  wiped  her  eyes  with  the  corner  of  her  apron, 
and  went  raking  on  lustily. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Soroers  and  ourselves  were  got  into 
the  very  midst  of  the  local  traditions  of  the  coming  of 
the  Scotch  rebels  into  th^e  neighborhood  in  1745,  and 
the  coming  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  there,  and 
aU  about  the  house  he  lodged  in,  and  the  charter  he 
procured  the  good  old  town,  when  there  was  a  call  to 
tea,  and  turning  round,  we  beheld  our  tea-table  set 
under  the  hedge  beneath  the  broad  shade  of  an  6ak. 
The  work-people  clapped  themselves  down  to  their 
bread  and  cheese  and  beer  under  another,  and  we  sat 
and  enjoyed  ourselves  greatly.  It  was  a  delightful 
evening :  the  sun  was  shining  with  his  calm  setting 
splendor  over  the  green  fields  and  hills  around.  There 
is  a  peculiar  beauty  in  the  aspect  of  the  smooth  new- 
mown  field,  contrasting  with  the  free  and  unshorn 
boughs  of  the  hedges  and  trees  waving  around  ;  and 
oar  sfnrits  and  feeUngs  were  full  of  the  enjoyment  of 
the  season. 

The  children  having  done  their  tea,  had  gone  ram- 
bling all  along  the  sides  of  the  field ;  and  soon  shouted 
to  us  to  come  to  the  brook,  where,  it  seems,  they  had 
found  many  wonders.  The  younger  of  us  obeyed 
the  summons,  leaving  the  worthy  pastor  and  his  lady 
to  sit  and  look  about  them  at  their  leisure.  The  chil- 
dren were  eager  with  delight  at  the  various  beauties  of 
the  brook,  and  wanted  our  assistance  to  gain  different 
flowers  that  grew  in  it.  And  truly  it  was  a  pleasant 
watercourse,  as  almost  all  watercourses  are  in  summer. 
Its  banks  were  thick  with  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation 
that  stood  up  in  higher  and  bolder  relief  from  the  close 
mowing  of  the  field.  There  were  whole  expanses  of 
the  water  poa,  standing  up  with  its  broad  green  leaves 
Tike  giant  corn,  and  flags  and  arrowheads  without  end. 
The  yellow  flag  showed  its  flowers  above  its  green, 
svord-like  blades ;  and  in  the  stiller  places  of  the 
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Stream,  lay,  amongst  their  large  oval  leaves,  the  yel- 
low and  white  water-lilies :  the  yellow,  like  flowers 
carved  in  thick  gold  ;  the  white,  like  glorious  ones 
chiselled  in  the  parest  marble — large,  and  snowy  and 
regal — the  very  queens  of  all  English  waterflowers. 
It  was  no  easy  matter  to  satisfy  the  children  with  ga- 
thering them  by  means  of  a  rake ;  they  must  have 
some  to  place  in  water  in  the  drawing-room ;  they 
must  have  roots  to  set,  up  in  our  own  part  of  the 
stream.  And  then  there  were  those  beautiful  blue  gera- 
niums, that  grew  in  sweet  lovely  tufts  all  about  the 
banks  of  summer  rivulets,  with  petals  as  vividly  ceru- 
lean as  the  summer  sky  itself,  and  falling  as  quickly 
as  the  most  fragile  of  summer's  pleasures ;  and  the 
butomus,  or  flowering  rush,  as  it  is  called,  though  it 
is  as  little  like  a  rush  as  a  lily  is,  lifting  up  here  and 
there,  from  amongst  the  abundance  of  green  things, 
its  tall  stems  and  crowning  umbels  of  rosy  flow- 
ers. And  then,  in  the  swiftest  place  of  the  brook, 
might  be  see  a  swarm,  or  rather  conglomeration,  of 
little  eels,  not  longer  than  one's  hand,  nor  thicker  tijiaa 
a  quill,  all  with  their  noses  turned  up  the  stream,  all  ' 
swimming  and  undulating  in  a  little  crowd,  all  seem- 
ing desirous  to  get  up  the  water,  and  yet  not  moving 
an  inch  from  their  place.  And  in  every  direction  flew 
and  darted,  and  settled,  dragon-flies  of  various  sizes 
and  hues,  giving  their  shortlived  beauty  to  the  sum- 
mer brook. 

"  How  delightful  everything  is  !"  cried  Elizabeth, 
as  she  at  length  ceased  her  good-natured  exertions  for 
the  children,  reaching  to  get  this  and  that, — ^^  How 
delightful  everything  is  now  !  How  sweet  Croxden 
would  be  to-day !  How  pleasant  Chartley !  how 
charming  Wootton  and  Dovedale  !  And  it  was  deter- 
mined to  visit  each  of  those  places,  and  to  begin  with 
Croxden  the  very  next  day. 

And  the  very  next  day  to  Croxden  we  went.     It  i» 
about  four  miles  from  Wood  Leighton^  and  the  road 
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o  it  leads  through  some  of  the  inost  delightful  woody 
€enery  ima^nable.     We  set  out  after  breakfast,  and 
(trolled  through  fields,  sorae/mown,  some  with  the 
ragant  bay  lying  about,  and  troops  of  merry  people 
imoDg^t  it;  others  standing  yet  unmown,  with  all 
:heir  flowery  grass ;    and  everywhere  were  trees — 
iweet,  umbrageous  trees.     Around  every  field  they 
^w,  stretching  their  branches  far  over  the  sward,  and 
dealing  out  bountiful  shadows  ;  and  all  before  us  was 
a  sea  of  wood,  terminated  by  the  blue  Weaver  hills. 
Sometimes  we  came  into  d^p,  hidden  lanes,  where 
the  damp  coolness  was  delicious ;  and  from  the  high 
banks  hung  ferns  and    polypodiums,  and  such  lii9:e 
plants,  and  flowers  that  love    the    summer  shade. 
Then  we  came  to  some  beautiful  stream,  too  large  and 
too  plentiful  to  be  termed  a  brook,  and  yet  not  large 
enough  to  be  dignified  with  the  title  of  a  river, — its 
just  appellation  being,  I  take  it,  that  of  rivulet.     But 
be  its  style  and  title  what  it  might,  a  most  heavenly 
place  it  made  where  it  ran  ;  so  far  off  from  populous 
regions, — so  still,  so  fresh,  so  sunny.     Here  it  ran 
across  our  way ;  and  a  single  plank  ran  across  it,  on 
which  we  stood  and  regarded  its  beauty.     What,  in- 
deed, is  there  so  beautiful,  so  refreshing  to  heart  and 
mind,  as  such  a  stream  in  such  a  secluded,  solitary, 
summer  place  1  Over  bright  sand  and  pebbles  it  goes, 
rushing,  and  hurrying,  and  talking,  a  thousand  little 
sWeet  voices  together,  from  as  many  little  ripples,  like 
a  crowd  of  eager  children,  borne  on  by  some  intense 
topic,  through  a  populous  city,  which  they  see  not 
through  their  own   busy  thoughts.      Away  it   goes 
streaming  in  crystal  clearness ;  and  the  leafy  thickets 
and  the  humid  flowers  stoop  in  very  love  to  its  face, 
-  and  the  long  grass  floats  on  its  surface  from  the  banks. 
What  a  place  for  trout !  And  there  they  go,  ever  and 
anon,  darting  past  like  arrows  from  a  bow,  or  rather 
like  swift  shadows  through  a  clear  sky.    What  a  place 
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for  a  poet  to  haunt,  with  his  favorite  book,  and  bis 
own  tair  dreams  and  fancies  ! — to  see  the  water  flow- 
ing and  flowing  on ;  to  see  the  sunshine  playing  on 
bank  and  stream  and  tree  ;  to  feel  the  breeze  come 
in  its  pure  delight ;  and  yet  to  see  and  feel  them  not, 
but,  as  in  a  golden  dream  ;  to  have  the  consciousness 
upon  him  that  he  was  far  from  the  working-day  race 
and  intrusions  of  the  world  ;  and  to  convert  the  amen- 
ities about  him  into  parts  of  that  fairy-land  of  love  and 
beauty,  and  nobility  of  heart — of  all  that  is  dreamed 
of  by  poets,  and  lies  far  off  in  antiquity,  in  some  At- 
alantis  of  a  summer  sea,  or  in  a  glorious  future,  the 
very  millennium  of  the  imagination.  How  delecta- 
ble !  But,  having  drunk  of  the  fair  stream,  and  sat  on 
the  end  of  the  plank,  and  on  the  grass,  and  talked  to 
our  heart's  content  of  a  thousand  things  as  unapproach- 
able as  our  supposed  poet  could  dream  of,  we  went 
on, — on  through  meadows  all  overshadowed  with  wood, 
till  in  the  valley  rose,  over  the  tops  of  the  trees,  the 
tall  ruinous  walls  of  Croxden  Abbey. 

The  historians  of  the  county  say  that  it  was  built 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  H.,  and  tradition  adds  that  it 
was  One  of  the  first  of  the  abbeys  destroyed  ;  but 
whether  it  be  exactly  so  or  not,  concerns  me  little.  It 
is  enough  for  me  that  it  is  a  place  of  quiet  delight.  It 
is  enough  for  me  that  a  picturesque  beauty  hangs 
about  it,  and  a  profound  tranquillity  ;  that  around  it 
solitude  lies  on  the  fields  like  a  dream,  and  far-stretch- 
ing shadowy  woodlands  extend,  so  hushed,  so  unallied 
to  the  daily  aspect  of  the  life  we  lead,  that  one  should 
not  much  wonder  to  see  satyrs  skipping  or  reposing 
in  them,  or  to  meet  some  person  who  had  here  lived 
on  for  ages,  forgotten  by  death;  A  noble  arch,  ex- 
tremely tall  lancet  windows,  and  lofty  walls  finely 
hung  with  ivy,  stand  amid  uneven  ground  whose  turf 
evidently  covers  extensive  ruins,  and  yet  shows  through 
it  the  stone  coffins  of  the  long-departed  monks.    Near 
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i  stands  a  church,  and  in  the  meadow  below  runs  a 
ovely  little  trout-stream.  A  farm-house  is  erected 
imongst  the  ruins,  with  its  sheds  and  stables  ;  pigs  lux- 
iriate  in  sties  formed  by  beautiful  cloister  cells  ;  and 
imongst  the  weeds  of  the  garden  we  beheld  a  richly- 
iculptured  stone  crucifix,  with  figures  of  the  Virgin 
md  Child  at  the  back,  once,  no  doubt,  adorning  the 
ibbey  chapel.  Over  all  brooded  a  monastic  stillness. 
The  farm  wenches,  stripped  to  their  stays  and  petti- 
coats, looked  at  us  with  a  wild  sort  of  stare,  as  if  they 
"arely  saw  strangers,  as  they  scoured  their  great  brass 
pans  in  which  they  form  the  curd  for  cheese,  their 
milk-pans  and  churns,  and  ranged  them  at  the  back 
loor,  under  the  great  trees  ;  while  another  of  them, 
going  into  the  neighboring  croft,  blew,  on  a  huge  ox's 
hero,  a  long,  deep  bla8t,;as  a  signal  to  the  cows  to 
come  home  to  be  milked  ;  and  presently  we  beheld 
them  coming  out  from  the  far-off  shady  extremities 
of  the  field,  and  moving  homeward  in  an  orderly 
troop.  We  climbed  up  a  ladder  over  the  roof  of  a 
shed,  and  found  to  our  delight  a  place  fit  for  the  think- 
ing place  of  a  philosopher ;  a  broad  space  on  the  top 
of  a  wall,  overlooking  a  ruined  apartment  of  the  ab- 
bey, with  another  wall  at  its  back  from  which  sprang 
bushes  of  lilac  and  other  trees  that  made  a  delightful 
canopy.  Here  you  were  hidden  from  all  below,  and 
yet  looked  out  from  amongst  the  foliage  of  trees  into 
a  pleasant  landscape.  The  farmer  had  evidently  dis- 
covered this  snug  retreat,  and  had  placed  a  bench  in 
it,  so  that,  drawing  up  the  ladder,  he  might  smoke  his 
]Hpe,  and  take  his  quiet  pot  of  ale,  and  bid  defiance  to 
alt  intrusion.  Here  we  ate  our  lunch  with  much 
mirth  and  content,  and  then,  descending,  strolled  over 
the  pleasant  fields  by  another  route  home  to  dinner. 
It  was  a  day  without  an  adventure,  and  tells  but  little 
apon  paper ;  but  the  calm  pleasure  of  such  a  day,  land 
iti  sunshiny  peace  in  the  memory,  are  worth  a  score 
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of  adventures.  So  much  did  we  enjoy  those  rambles, 
that  the  very  same  week  we  set  off  to  Chartley  Moss. 
This  place  was  not  less,  I  suppose,  than  seven  miles 
distant ;  yet  we  took  our  way  over  the  fields  on  foot, 
made  the  walk  at  our  leisure,  and  highly  enjoyed  it 
too.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  pleasantness  of 
the  day,  and  the  scenery.  Now  we  went  up  over 
pleasant  hills,  which  in  spring  were  covered  with  the 
wild  daffodil,  and  then  down  into  retired  dales  where 
ran  a  swift  stream  as  beautiful  as  the  one  we  had 
crossed  to  Croxden,  all  overshadowed  by  alders  with 
their  dark  shinitig  leaves ;  passed  a  delightful  rustic 

Earsonage,  through  old  pastures,  and  then  along  the 
ighway  for  some  distance,  the  lively  breeze  tossing 
the  long  branches  of  the  wild  rose,  and  the  large  white 
umbels  of  the  elder,  as  we  passed  ;  and  then  turning 
into  the  fields  to  the  left,  we  were  at  the  Moss.  Many 
inhabitants  of  towns,  and  of  the  country  indeed,  have 
no  idea  what  a  moss  is,  not  having  lived  in  the  days 
when  mosses  and  moors  covered  three-fourths  of  roer* 
ry  England ;  when  many  a  knight  could  say  with  Sir 
Bertram,  in  the  Hermit  of  Warkworth, 

All  day  o'er  moss  and  moor  I  Ve  rode 
To  see  my  lady  fair ; 

nor  having  had  the  luck  to  travel  into  Scotland,  io  the  ^ 
days  of  the  moss-troopers.  With  our  heaths,  forests, 
and  commons,  our  mosses  too  have  generally  vanish- 
ed ;  and  when  we  say  that  they  were  merely  a  species 
of  bog,  my  readers  will  be  apt  to  say,  "  A  good  rid- 
dance of  them;''  and,  indeed,  as  a  general  proposition 
I  agree  with  them  :  but  a  moss  is,  after  all,  a  pleasant 
thing  to  me.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  become  a  curioBi* 
ty ;  in  the  next,  it  is  an  ancient  thing,  and  one  of 
those  ancient  things  where  a  delicious  solitude  lingers 
in  the  midst  of  this  new,  populous,  spinning,  weaving} 
thumping,  rolling,  tearing,  flaring,  steam-engine,  ra3- 
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coach  and  car,  and  cart-driving  and  rattling 
ry  ;  and  I  love  to  look  over  it,  and  think  it  is  just 
^as  a  thousand  years  ago — that  if  an  old  Briton 
.  old  Englishman  were  to  come  back,  he  would 
ist  recognize  this  spot^  when  he  could  recognize 
ig  besides  in  the  whole  farmed  and  ploughed, 
edged  and  ditched  country :  and  I  love  to  throw 
If  down  on  a  heathy  bank,  with  all  its  crimson 
rustling  and  breathing  a  wild  fragrance  round 
^ith  the  boughs  of  goodly  trees  over  my  head,  and 
^  There  !  good-bye  to  king,  lords,  and  commons, 
Yhig,  lory,  and  radical, — to  church  and  state, 
lU  corruptions  in  them,  and  reforms  wanted  in 
;  good-bye  to  ye  all, — I  am  gone  into  the  land 
Jry."  And  to  the  lover  of  the  country  and  the 
alist,  a  moss  is  a  perfect  treasure-house  of  things 
re  rooted  out  of  every  other  place  by  ploughs  and 
ws,  corn-bills  and  taxes.  It  is  full  of  natural 
y,  and  of  plants  and  insects  nowhere  else  to  be 
•     This  moss  was  a  level  of  perhaps  a  hundred 

lying  amid  cultivated  fields  and  woods  in  its  na- 
rownness ;  covered  over  with  heath  and  moss, 
ce  it  derives  its  name.  In  winter  and  early 
i;,  it  would,  I  suppose,  be  impassable  for  wet ;  but 
t  was  dry  enough  to  cross  it  in  any  direction,  tak* 
ire  to  avoid  certain  spots,  and  to  leap  across,  here 
here,  a  natural  watercourse :  yet  it  shook  and 
:ed  under  our  feet  as  if  we  were  trampling  over  a 
y  jelly-bag,  and  were  about  to  be  let  in  every 
mt.  It  was  regular  bog-trotting.  I  seem  to  see 
this  instant  as  we  saw  it  when  we  reached  its 
in.  The"  sun  was  shining  brightly,  and  it  lay 
I  and  gloomy  before  us,  surrounded  by  shadowy 
3,  and  scattered  over  with  green  bushes  and  trees 
pch.  We  could  occasionally  hear  the  short  crow 
!  pheasant ;  and  when  we  penetrated  into  the  in- 
f  up  rose  some  of  those  beautiful  birds,  with  iVieAt 
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startling  whir  of  wings,  and  flew  into  the  woods  ;  and, 
at  their  alarm,  up  flew  here,  there,  all  about,  wild 
ducks,  with  their  loud  quacking,  and  the  whispering 
voices  of  the  mallards ;  and  up  went  the  solitary  snipe 
that  here  stays  through  the  summer  to  build  in  its 
sedgy  recesses^  and,  in  its  eccentric  flight,  darted  off 
with  a  shrill  "  tweek  !  tweek  !" 

We  went  joyously  on  amid  these  wild  cries,  and  the 
clamors  of  the  harmless /era;  naturm ;  the  children  de- 
lighted with  them,  and  looking  about  sharply  for  their 
nests ;  and  our  feet  sinking  at  every  step  into  a  deep 
cushion  of  elastic  moss.  But  we  soon  encountered 
what  was  not  quite  so  attractive, — a  great  viper,  coiled 
up  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  basking  in  the  sunshine, 
which  immediately  raised  itself  up  on  its  tail,  and  with 
waving  head,  and  rapidly  brandished  tongue,  bid  us 
defiance.  As  we  had  nothing  in  our  hands  to  defend 
ourselves,  Mr.  H.  and  Charles  ran  to  a  heap  of  rod9 
that  lay  at  some  distance,  cut  for  hedge-bindings,  at 
the  sight  of  which  the  venomous  reptile  immediately 
glided  away  into  a  hole  under  the  stump.  The  sight 
of  this  creature,  and  Charles's  assurance  that  they 
abounded  here,  did  not  prodigiously  delight  us.  At  ' 
every  step  we  expected  to  tread  on  one  of  them,  as 
they  lay  concealed  in  the  moss,  and  to  be  bitten  in  the 
leg  ;  and  every  large  brown  lizard  that  we  saw — and 
there  were  plenty  of  them — called  by  the  country 
people  esks,  and  askers,  startled  us;  but  on  went 
Elizabeth  Somers,  and  on  went  Charles  Harwood,  and 
we  felt  it  a  point  of  honor  to  go  on  too  with  a  bold  face. 
And  we  went  on  with  safety ;  for  though  we  saw  sev* 
eral  others,  we  allowed  them  time  to  escape,— and  they 
always  seemed  glad  enough  to  do  it,  as  they  generally 
are :  the  one  that  defied  us  being,  I  suppose,  suddenly 
startled  from  his  sleep,  and  seeing  himself  nearly  sur- 
rounded, hardly  knew  which  way  to  retreat.  Deeper 
and  deeper  we  proceeded  into  this  wild  fragment  of 
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Nature's  antiquity,  and  it  was  delightful.  The  cran- 
berries, though  not  ripe,  were  lying  thickly  on  their 
slender  crimson  runners  about  our  feet ;  and  various 
flowers,  the  yellow  asphodel,  the  curious  sun-dew,  all 
glittering  with  the  crystal  drops  whence  it  takes  its 
name  ;  and  tall  flags,  the  typha  or  club-rush,  the  yel- 
low flag,  and  thickets  of  the  rough,  branched,  dark- 
green  cjrprus  grass,  grew  here  and  there.  We  reach- 
ed a  place  of  open,  soft  turf,  nearly  in  the  middle ; 
and  here,  amid  the  green  birchen  bushes,  we  sat  and 
lunched.  The  sounds  of  the  wilderness  were  novelly 
pleasant.  The  grasshopper  with  its  dry  chittering 
note  ;  flies  and  bees  keeping  up  the  perpetual  hum  of 
summer  noon  abounded ;  the  reed  sparrow  sent  its 
monotonous,  metalic,  labored  note  from  a  distant  part 
of  the  moss;  in  the  green  bushes  sang  the  thrush  and 
various  smaller  birds ;  and  the  cuckoo  came  and 
shouted  in  the  tree  over  our  heads  repeatedly,  and 
then  flew  into  a  neighboring  oak  in  pursuit  of  caterpil- 
lars. We  all  enjoyed  the  newness  of  the  situation ; 
and  the  children  were  full  of  interest  in  listening  to 
Charles  as  he  told  them  that  all  the  ground  under 
them  was  full  of  phosphoric  fire,  produced  by  the  de- 
caying vegetation ;  and  that,  as  he  had  ridden  across 
the  moss  one  summer  night,  following  Mr.  Somers' 
horse,  he  was  quite  startled  to  see  the  horse's  hoofs  at 
every  step  throw  up  fire,  and  leave  flaming  prints  and 
fiery  sparkles  behind  him. 

Having  refreshed,  and  somewhat  satisfied  ourselves 
with  the  peculiar  features  of  the  place,  we  crossed  a 
farm  to  the  castle  and  park.  On  a  gentle  hill  we  found 
the  remains  of  the  castle  where'the  Queen  of  Scots 
was  confined  under  the  care  of  Sir  Amias  Paulett,  at 
the  time  that  Anthony  Babington  of  Dethic  and  his 
accomplices  attempted  to  rescue  her  ;  maintaining  a 
eorrespondence  with  her  by  means  of  a  hole  in  the 
wall,  which  they  closed  with  a  leose  stone ;  Ih^  ^1- 
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tempt,  however,  only  ending  in  their  own  destruction, 
and  the  Queen's  removal  to  Tutbury,  and  to  the  care 
of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Like  every  other  place  of 
her  confinement,  it  is  a  ruin.  Crumbling  walls,  trees 
growing  where  rooms  once  were,  and  inscribed  with 
the  names  or  initials  of  hundreds  of  visitors  ;  tall  weeds, 
and  melancholy  yews  spreading  around  their  shade,— 
mark  the  spot  as  one  fraught  with  many  subjects  of 
thought  on  the  past  and  the  present,  on  the  changes 
of  times  and  national  character. 

Below  this  decaying  place  stands  an  old  house  of 
the  Ferrers' ;  and  one  close  by  it,  built  by  one  of  its 
more  recent  possessors,  but  never  inhabited  or  even  fin- 
ished, stands  an  evidence  of  the  eccentricities  that  have 
marked  more  than  one  descendant  of  the  earl  whose 
death  forms  such  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  noble 
executions.  But  we  had  an  object  to  show  to  the 
children  far  more  interesting  to  them — the  herd  of 
original,  wild,  white  British  cattle  ;  the  only  herd  re- 
maining, I  believe,  except  at  Alnwick.  They  are  en- 
tirely white  except  the  nose,  ears,  and  tips  of  the  horns, 
which  are  black.  They  are  said  to  be  fierce  and  dan- 
gerous, and  will  surround  a  careless  intruder  in  a  cir- 
cle and  gore  him  to  death.  There  is  a  tradition  in  the 
family,  that  when  they  are  suffered  to  exceed  a  certain 
number,  or  a  calf  is  produced  difiering  from  the  gen- 
eral breed,  it  portends  misfortune  to  the  house  ;  and 
many  curious  proofs  of  it  are  related,  from  the  bang- 
ing of  the  notorious  earl  to  the  death  of  the  last  Lady 
Ferrers. 

Having  satisfied  their  curiosity  with  these  wild  cat- 
tle, we  returned  home,  and  concluded  a  charming  day. 

Many  a  summer  day  we  spent  in  this  simple  but 
happy  manner,  and  extended  our  visits  to  more  distant 
places.  One  day  we  drove  to  Alton,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury ;  walked  in  those  splendid  gar- 
dens, and  enjoyed  not  less  the  picturesque  scenery  of 
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tke  neighborhood.  Another  day  we  ascended  to  the 
solitary  Wootton  Lodge,  where,  through  the  means  of 
Hune  the  historian,  Rousseau  came  once  to  sojourn  ; 
and  did  not  wonder  that  he  so  soon  became  weary  of 
it     Truly  did  Byron  say,  that 

Qui6t  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  hell ; 

and  to  such  a  bosom  as  that  of  Rousseau  these  pro- 
found solitudes  and  sombre  woods  must  have  been  aw- 
fully trying.     Thence  we  ascended  to 

Wootton  under  Weaver, 
Where  the  sun  comes  never, 

if  the  local  rhyme  be  true  ;  and  climbed  the  Weaver 
hills,  which,  in  the  blue  distance,  had  often  attracted 
our  ga^e,  near  Wood  Leighton.  We  ranged  along 
airy  ridges  whence  wide  and  magnificent  prospects 
were  given,  and  looked  down  into  deep  Arcadian  val- 
leys where  the  hay-makers  were  busy  in  their  steep 
fields,  and  their  laughing  voices  came  from  distant 
slopes  with  a  strange  distinctness  in  the  deep  silence 
of  this  wild,  high  region.  We  came  into  villages  where 
the  inhabitants  seemed  to  live  under  the  shade  of  thick 
trees  in  their  rustic  abodes,  as  if  they  had  no  connex- 
ion with,  and  felt  no  influences,  from,  the  rest  of  the 
moving  world,  so  quiet,  quaint,  and  old-fashioned  were 
they. 

Another  time  we  extended  our  drive  to  Dove  Dale, 
and  spent  a  long  day  in  the  green  meadows  and  grey 
eaves,  amongst  the  spiry  cliffs  and  by  the  rapid  waters 
that  good  old  Izaak  Walton  loved.  And  so  sweetly 
glided  away  the  summer  months.  We  made  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  a  delightful  though  little  known 
part  of  the  country,  and  found  many  causes  of  grow- 
ing attachment  to  it.  There  are  no  pleasures  that 
dwell  80  strongly  and  deliciously  on  my  memory  as 
the    free  pleasures    of  nature, — dells    and    solitary 
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woodlands,  and  valleys  with  their  cheerful  waters^ 
heaths,  wild  chases,  and  rocky  hills,  with  all  the  lights 
and  shades  of  heaven,  and  all  the  hues  and  odors  of 
the  changing  seasons  upon  them.  1  love  the  primitive 
abodes  and  manners  and  simple  character  of  the  rural 
inhabitants  of  such  a  country ;  and  these  things,  en- 
joyed with  intelligent  and  loving  hearts,  make  a  heav- 
en upon  earth  to  me.  A  dull  heaven,  no  doubt,  will 
the  lovers  of  more  piquant  delights  think :  let  them 
think  so  still ;  I  shall  never  wish  to  change  either  the 
present,  past,  or  future,  with  them.  It  is  enough  for 
me  that  I  have  founds— loving  society,  and  occasional 
city  scenes,  too,  as  I  do, — whence  the  deepest  satis- 
faction and  the  sweetest  memories  may  be  obtained. 
From  my  childhood  up,  in  looking  back  to  the  times 
most  enjoyed,  such  as  these  are  the  first  to  rush  into 
my  heart,  and  bring  many  fair  and  generous  creatures 
before  me,  who  now,  alas  I  are  in  the  dust.  But  this 
summer  has  no  taint  of  death  upon  it ;  it  still  glows  in 
my  recollection  with  all  its  charms  untouched ;  an 
unexplored  region  of  singular  beauty  to  wander  through 
with  friends  that  every  day  rose  higher  and  higher  in 
our  esteem ;  the  Somers,  frank,  kind,  and  intelligent 
—still  bur  living  friends — still  in  health,  peace,  and 
affection.    Long  may  it  remain  so  ! 
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One  day,  when  Mr.  Pope  was  at  the  Vicarage,  we 
were  talking  of  beggars;  we  were  remarking  that 
even  in  so  retired  a  place  as  Wood  Leighton,  wliere 
old  usage  seemed  of  sucli*  universal  acceptance,  the 
nee  of  picturesque,  nay,  respectable  beggars,  if  one 
may  be  allowed  a  phrase  which  in  these  days  of  va* 
grant-laws  appears  somewhat  incongruous,  seemed 
extinct  There  were  no  longer,  even  here,  any  re- 
mains of  that  privileged  race  of  mendicants,  common 
in  the  beginning  even  of  the  present  century,  who, 
having  a  fixed  residence  in  some  town  or  village,  un- 
der a  roofless  hovel,  or  tumble-down  shed  perhaps, 
which  nobody  else  thought  worth  owning,  wandered 
up  and  down  the  country  in  all  seasons,  welcome  and 
aathorizjed  visitors,  carrying  news  from  one  retired  dis- 
trict to  another,  and  claiming,  year  after  year,  the  same 
cast-off  atticle  of  wearing  apparel  from  the  same  fam- 
ily, which  was  never  refused,  and  by  which  means 
they  always  retained  the  same  uniform  characteristic 
appearance.  They  had  an  ancient  family-look  about 
them  ;  and,  when  death  at  length  put  an  end  to  their 
wandering,  they  were  missed  from  their  accustomed 
haunts  in  many  ways,  and  were  long  talked  of  and 
remembered  with  j*egret.  Such  objects  as  these  are 
excellent  adjuncts  to  a  landscape,  beautiful  in  their 
picturesqueness  as  an  ancient  and  shattered  oak  or  an 
ivy-clothed  ruin. 

We  had  known  Tam  Hogg,  the  pilgrim  wireworker, 
who  wheeled  in  an  immense' barrow,  at  a  snail's  pace, 
his  portable  forge,  his  manufactured  goods,  and  his 
raw  material,  from  town  to  town  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  merry  England.     We  had  stood  be- 
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side  bim  as  children,  marvelling  much  at  the  wise  old 
man,  grave  and  sarcastic,  who  read  much,  talked  lit* 
tie,  kept  a  tame  hedgehog  in  his  barrow,  never  slept 
in  a  house,  and  who,  chained  to  his  moveable  work- 
shop, then  closed,  stood  reading  his  Bible  during  the 
whole  Sabbath ;  and,  lastly,  who  made  verses,  and  cu- 
rious witty  acrostics  and  anagrams  on  people'^s  names, 
and  epitaphs  on  the  dead,  some  of  which,  in  his  own 
handwriting,  we  still  possess. 

We  had  known  Betty  Bolsover,  the  trav'elling  ped- 
laress,  who  came  once  a  year  to  the  home  of  our 
childhood,  a  welcome  guest,  in  her  long  blue  cloak 
and  man's  hat ;  a  big,  bony  woman  of  near  six  feet 
high.  She  carried  a  flat  basket  divided  into  compart* 
ments,  containing  thread  tied  in  hanks,  white  and 
whitey  brown  ;  combs  and  buttons  ;  bodkins  and  bod- 
kin-cases, turned  both  in  bone  and  wood :  she  sold 
ferreting  for  shoe-strings  and  smart-colored  worsted 
garters ;  pins  and  Whitechapel  needles,  warranted 
with  gold  eyes  and  not  to  cut  the  thread ;  White- 
chapel sharps,  which  as  she  averred,  would  sew  of 
themselves  :  then,  loo,  she  had  bobbin  flat  and  round, 
and  tapes  fine  s^nd  coarse,  all  good  linen-thread  tapes. 
But  of  all  Betty's  wares  none  equalled,  in  my  childish 
fhncy,  the  beauty  of  those  tin  tea-caddies,  some  ver- 
milion, on  which  golden  shells  laid  among  bronze  sea- 
weed were  figured  ;  some  yellow,  round  about  which 
went  a  march  of  peacocks  shining  in  red  and  purple 
and  green ;  and  some  black,  on  whjch  were  set  forth 
united  hearts,  united  hands,  Cupids  with  torches  and 
Cupids  without,  a  very  valentine  of  a  tea-caddy,  bor- 
dered round  with  intertwined  wedding-rings,  and  on 
the  front  this  legend  in  golden  letters, 

When  two  in  hymen's  bonds  agreo 
To  live  a  life  or  amit^, 
liOt  me  be  chose  their  tea  to  keepi 
Hy  lock  is  good^  my  price  is  cheap. 
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Besides  these,  bad  she  not  boxes  of  horriy  and  boxes  of 
tin  ;  boxes  japanned,  and  adorned  with  cross  pipes  on 
the  top  for  tobacco,  and  others  of  an  approved  fashion 
for  snuff?  and  had  she  not  shoeing-horns,  and  •wooden 
spoons,  and  cabbage-nels,  and  skewers,  and  bottle* 
brushes,  and  bone  spoons  ;  and  spoons  tied  up  half  a 
dozen  together  in  brown  paper,  with  a  pattern -spoon 
on  the  outside,  which  she  never  displayed  without  rub- 
Ung  on  the  inside  of  her  cloak  to  make  it  look  like 
silver  l  Had  she  not  little  tin  cans  at  the  low  price  of 
two-pence, — such  things  are  sold  now-a-days  for  a 
penny,— -painted  and  unpainted,  and  adorned  with  red 
and  green  and  black  fiowers,  or  lettered  ^^  A  present 
for  ray  dear  boy,"  or  "For  a  good  girl,"  or  "  A  pre- 
sent for  Sarah,"  or  simply  with  the  name  '^  Hannah,'* 
''James"?  Had  she  not  all  these,  and  many  things 
beside  ;  knives,  and  scissors,  and  nut-crackers*-round 
wooden  nut-crackers  that  worked  with  a  screw,  and 
which,  in  my  childish  imagination,  bore  some  rela- 
tionship to  the  wine-presses  of  which  we  read  in  Scrip- 
ture? and  had  she  not  apple-scoops  made  out  of  a 
mutton  shank-bone,  fearful  things  which  always  look- 
ed yellow  and  charnelhouse-like  ?  What  a  treasury 
of  a  thousand  things  was  that  basket  1  How  in  the 
world  she  could  stow  them  all  away  into  it,  wa!?  more 
than  I  could  comprehend  :  she  was  a  walking  Store, 
according  to  the  American  word. 

But  big  Betty  was  welcomed  for  something  beside 
the  multifarious  content&l  of  her  basket.  Hard-featur- 
ed, weather-beaten  woman  as  she  was,  what  could 
equal  the  kmdliness  of  her  eye,  the  bland,  winning 
tones  of  her  voice  t  Then,  too,  there  was  something 
mysterious  about  her  :  she  wore  a  broad  silver  boop- 
ring  as  a  charm  against  the  ague  ;  carried  double, 
triple,  and  even  quadruple  nuts  in  her  pocket ;  and 
tested  the  goodness  of  all  the  silver  money  she  took 
by  scoring  il  on  a   large  cabalisticaUlooking  black 
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stone.  She  had  silver  pennies,  and  always  nn^any  of 
those  heavy,  ungainly  coin,  copper  two-penny-pieces, 
about  her ;  and  her  money  she  carried  in  a  skin-purse. 
Oh,  she  was  an  awful  woman,  though  she  spoke 
sweetly  and  looked  kindly  I  Then  what  could  be  more 
thrillingly  delicious  than  the  narrative  she  was  always 
ready  to  tell,  of  an  adventure  which  befell  her  once 
upon  a  time.  How  she  had  been  belated  one  No- 
vember night,  and  took  shelter  from  the  storm  which 
came  on,  in  a  deserted,  way-side  house,  thinking  to 
take  up  her  quarters  there,  since  none  better  were  at 
band*;  and  how,  a  little  past  midnight,  her  first  sleep 
was  broken  by  tl^ieves  coining  in  ;  and  how,  uncon- 
scious of  her  presence,  they  had  talked  over  their  in- 
tended next  night's  attack  on  the  spire's  house ;  how 
they  had  talked  of  fearful  things^  and  she  scarce  dar* 
ed  to  breathe  lest  they  should  fibd  ber  and  murder 
her;  how  they  had  at  last  all  gone  to  sleep  in  the 
place,  and  she,  at  day-break,  on  tiptoe,^  had  stolen  out 
nnperceived,  and  made  the  best  of  her  way  to  the 
squire's ;  how  the  squire  had  set  his  bouse  in  order 
to  receive  the  robbers ;  how  they  had  come  at  mid- 
night and  cut  away  a  casement  to  effect  their  entrance,, 
and  then  stealing  on,  with  a  dark  lantern,  along  dis* 
mal,  dark  passages  to  the  butler's  pantry,  had  secured 
the  plate  which  was  laid  out  for  them,  and  then  pro^ 
ceeded  to  the  housekeeper's  room,  where  the  squire 
and  seven  servants,  and  Betty  Bolsover  herself,  armed 
with  weapons  offensive  and  defensive,  stood  ready  to* 
receive  them  ;  and  then  how  the  thieves,  finding  them- 
selves fairly  taken,  fell  upon  their  knees  and  prayed  for 
mercy,  but  were  conveyed  the  next  morning  to  the 
county -gaol :  how  she  had  appeared  on  the  trial  as 
evidence  ;  had  been  complimented  by  the  lord  judge|; 
and  had  heard  sentence  pronounced  on  the  thieves — 
transportation  for  life' to  Botany  Bay  ;  and,  lastly,  how 
the  squire  had  settled  forty  shillings  by  the  year  on  her 
for  life. 
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What  a  tale  of  breathless  interest  and  wonder  was 
this  to  be  told  to  a  child  !  Never  shall  I  forget  Betty 
Bolsorer !  I  love  all  wandering  pedlars,  with  their 
flat  baskets,  for  her  sake  I 

"  We  have  had  itinertats  of  our  own"  said  Mr. 
Pope,  with  that  quick  voice,  but  distinct  enunciation, 
which  was  peculiar  to  him, — ^*  we  have  had  itinerants 
of  our  own  ;  some  perhaps  that  you  may  remember, 
Mr.  Somers  ?  There  was  Tony  CoUett,  the  wandering 
cork-cutter ;  a  fine  figure  of  a  man  was  he,  tall  and 
straight,  setting  down  his  feet  as  if  he  had  been  web- 
footed,  without  a  joint  below  the  knee.  Tony  spoke 
in  nasal  tones,  and  used  a  Somersetshire  dialect ;  still 
he  was  a  well -grown  figure  of  a  man ;  his  costume  too 
of*  an  ample,  antique  cut,  such  as  William  Penn,  or 
any  of  the  old  Quaker  worthies,  might  have  put  on, 
beaver  and  all. 

"  Then  there  was  old  Henry  Hiller,  or  Healer,  as 
he  chose  to  call  himself,  as  being  indicative  of  his  pro- 
fession. A  noted  man  was  Henry  in  my  days,  though 
you  perhaps  may  not  remember  him,  Mrs.  Somers  ?' 

Mrs.  Somers  confessed  that  she  did  not. 

**  Henry  was  a  son  of  Galen,"  continued  Mr.  Pope, 
— -*^  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  who  read  no  works  infe- 
rior to  Aristotle,  Pedacius  Dioscorides,  Paulus  Mgiue* 
ta,  Serapion  the  younger,  Albucasis  or  AverrhoSs  the 
Arabian.  He  was  what  is  vulgarly  called  a  quack- 
doctor,  but  to  my  knowledge  performed  more  cures 
with  his  vervain  ointment,  and  clary  or  clear-eye,  his 
elecampane  and  assarabecca,  than  half  a  college  of 
MD^s.  A  great  nostrum  with  him  for  the  stanching 
of  blood  was  pounded  nettles  ;  and  a  pretty  instance 
of  its  virtue  I  saw  in  the  case  of  old  Simeon  Davis, ' 
who  cut  his  tongue  and  was  bleeding  to  death  :  Hen- 
ry came  by  and  saw  him  ;  when  what  does  the  old  fel- 
low but  cut  up  some  nettles,  pound  them  between  two 
itones,  clap  on  a  poultice,  and  the  blood  stanched 
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presently  I  An  excellent  story,  by  the  bye,  is  this  for 
Solomon  Clamp ;  I  roust  possess  him  with  it" 

**  But,"  said  I,  **  none  of  these  people  belong  to 
the  class  we  set  out  by  speaking  of — the  genuine  beg- 
gars, who  carried  nothing  to  sell,  professed  no  art  or 
calling,  but  ga?e  the  passing  news  of  the  country,  or 
a  hearty  benediction,  in  return  for  the  alms  they  re- 
ceived." f 

**  Of  this  class  was  Peter  Clare,"  said  Elizabeth 
Somers,  ^*a  well-known  mendicant." 

**A  well-known  scoundrel^  an  impudent  imposter," 
interrupted  Mr.  Pope  ;  "  a  pretending  vagabond,  who 
claimed  kindred  with  all  the  bdst  families  in  the  coun- 
ty as  a  plea  for  asking  their  charity  I" 

^*  He  was  a  wonderfully  fine  old  man,"  persisted 
Elizabeth,  **  nor  would  his  face  and  head  have  belied 
his' claim,  however  high  he  might  have  aspired  to  kin- 
ship." 

*'  Miss  Somers,  he  was  a  knavish  fellow  !  There 
was  not  a  genealogy  in  the  county  but  he  had  it  by 
heart,  and  pretended  to  be  allied  to  all  families  alike. 
Why,  he  pretended  to  be  descended  from  my  own  pro* 

Suitors ;  as  if  I  were  likely  to  relieve  him  any  sooner 
r  making  me  seven-and-twentieth  cousin  to  a  beg- 
gar !» 

"  Oh,"  said  Elizabeth,  laughing,  "  I  will  give  up 
Peter  Clare,  if  he  tried  to  palm  off  his  genealogical 
knowledge  on  you ;  I  thought  my  friend  Peter  had 
been  less  shallow  ;  I  will  give  him  up  to  your  tender 
mercies,  Mr.  Pope." 

"  And  in  that  case,"  returned  the  old  gentleman,  "  t 
would  have  him  put  in  the  stocks  to  learn  better  man- 


ners." 


"There  was  Doctor  Green,"  said  Charles  Har- 
wood,  ^^  that  mad  beggar ;  who,  till  within  the  last 
few  years,  used  to  make  his  periodical  incursion  on  the 
town,—- a  little,  thin,*  electrical  sort  of  being  that  sent 
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off  everybody  at  a  tangent ;  he  cleared  the  streets  like 
a  troop  of  cavalry  ;  people  used  to  look  at  him  from 
their  windows  or  behind  doors;  I  remember,  very 
welly  my  own  terror  at  his  small,  fiery,  red  eyes.  And 
even  now  there's  poor  Tommy  Garland,  a  sylvan,  sal- 
vage creature  ;  a  caliban  ;  who  appears  in  the  town 
every  now  and  then,  drawing  a  troop  of  women  and 
children  about  him, — the  very  reverse  of  Doctor  Green. 

**  We  have  an  Alsatia  too  in  the  town,  the  seventh 
heaven  of  beggars ;  a  lane  eschewed  by  the  towns- 
people, but  which  I  perambulate  occasionally  for  my 
own  divertisement.  In  it  you  shall  see,  on  one  time, 
all  the  ills  thai  flesh  is  heir  to  ;  as  many  maimed  and 
miserable  as  peopled  the  mountain  of  misery  itself : 
then,  again,  you  shall  see  the  lame  walking,  the  blind 
teeing,  and  hear  the  dumb  singing  aluud.  I  have  a 
most  vivid  notion  of  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  visit 
from  one  of  those  healing  saints  in  the  days  of  mira- 
cles, from  witnessing  this  renovation  of  human  bodies. 

*'  It  is  inhabited  by  a  sort  of  circulating  population  ; 
all  the  rag-gatherers,  the  match-makers,  the  mop  and 
besom  makers,  the  chair  and  umbrella  menders,  the 
fashioners  of'iron  skewers,  the  wandering  tinkers,  mu- 
sicians, and  ballad-singers  of  the  next  five  counties. 
There  you  may  see  some  rare  specimens  of  the  animal 
creation :  grotesque  and  squalid  old  crones,  banditti-like 
men,  boys  the  very  images  of  Flibbertigibbet  or  of 
rib-nosed  monkeys,  brown,  shaggy  imps,  the  personifi- 
cation of  mischief  and  grimace  :  dogs,  too,  of  every 
possible  kind  and  degree  of  ugliness,  felonious-looking 
quadrupeds  that  seem  made  to  be  hanged ;  others, 
one-eyed,  snarling,  and  with  turned-up  noses  ;  some, 
lank  and  gaunt,  like  skeleton  dogs,  who  sit  on  their 
haunches  shivering  even  in  summer ;  and  some,  over- 
grown and  apoplectic,  waddling,  with  short  fat  tails  and 
•horier  legs:  and  their  asses  too  I  sometimes  stabled 
in  the  lower  rooms  of  uninhabited  houses,  sometimes 
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lied  to  the  door-post,  at.  others  to  a  stake  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  lane,  for  the  houses  are  but  on  one 
side ;  strange,  nondescript  animals,  many  of  them 
with  cropped  ears  arid  tails  to  personate  horses. 

^*  This  lane  constitutes  a  kingdom  of  its  own,  gov- 
enied  by  its  own  laws  and  officers.  Royalty  here, 
however,  is  not  hereditary,  but  elective.  Nobody  in 
Wood  Leighton  will  forget  the  coronation  and  pro- 
cession of  the  last  or  rather  their  present  majesties.'' 

"  That  is  of  very  ancient  usage,*'  observed  Mr- 
Pope  :  '^  old  Syivanus  Scrymshaw  has  told  me  of  a 
charter  and  certain  immunities  that  formerly  belong- 
ed to  that  lane,  but  I  find  nothing  of  the  sort  mentioned 
either  in  Plott  or  Camden.  This  town,  it  is  true,  was 
erected  into  a  borough  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Third,  which  charter  was  lost  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Seventh  :  it  might  be  that  this  quarter  of  the  town  en- 
joyed privileges  under  that  charter." 

*^  Perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Somers,  raising  himself  in  his 
lai^e  leather-covered  reading-chair,  "  one  of  the  last 
of  the  old-fashioned  and  more  respectable  class  of 
mendicants  was  Daniel  Neale,  the  Irish  beggar,  who 
died  near  a  hundred  years  old,  and  who  lived,  when  at 
home,  with  his  mother,  a  very  ancient  woman,  in  the 
Pinder's  Lane.  Why  he  and  bis  mother  had  fixed  their 
residence  there,  for  they  were  Irish  and  Roman  Cath- 
olics, nobody  knew ;  and  there  was  no  reason  why 
they  should  know,  for  why  an  old  Irish  beggar  sboald 
not  have  a  spice  of  mystery  about  him,  and  possess  a 
secret  of  his  own,  as  well  as  anybody  else,  I  can  see 
nd  reason.  Old  Daniel  was  exactly  of  my  wayxOf 
thinking ;  and  so,  if  he  had  a  secret,  or  a  particular 
reason  for  fixing  his  abode,  he  kept  them  to  himself. 
One  thing  was  evident  enough, — he  was  very  fond  of 
the  old  woman.  Whilst  she  lived,  he  maintained  her 
by  the  fruits  of  his  rambles  ;  and,  at  her  death,  he'  per- 
formed the  wake  for  her  with  great  ceremony,  and 
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many  a  time,  in  the  darkest  and  most  tempestuoos 
nights,  to  the  amazement  of  the  neighbors,  would  be 
heard  howling  and  lamenting  at  her  grave, 

*'  After  her  death  his  visits  to  the  hovel  where  they 
had  lived  were  less  frequent,  and  his  stay  shorter. 
He  was  often  encountered  at  an  amazing  distance 
from  home ;  and  often  did  he  surprise  those  who 
knew  him,  by  finding  him  quietly  seated  by  the  road* 
side,  in  the  wildest  places  and  in  the  wildest  weather, 
as  if  insensible  to  the  influence  of  the  elements. 
There  would  he  sit  in  a  great  snow,  not  such  as  we 
have  had  of  late  years,  but  one  of  your  good  old-fash- 
ioned snows;  one  which,  in  a  single  night,  would 
block  up  your  doors  and  windows,  bury  cottages,  stop 
mailS)  and,  driven  by  the  wind,  would  curl  over  the 
tops  of  high  banks  and  fences  in  the  most  fantastic 
spires  and  volumes :  there,  in  a  snow-cave,  hollowed 
by  the  drift,  with  the  contents  of  his  wallet  spread  lux- 
uriously before  him, — all  that  heterogeneous  collec- 
tion of  bones,  bread,  cold  meats,  and  a  plentiful  supply 
of  sundries,  brought  together  from  the  four  winds  of 
heaven,  and  from  many  a  table  whose  owners  never 
dreampt  of  clubbing  viands  for  the  same  feast  I  There 
would  he  sit,  with  bis  dog  at  his  foot,  watching  every 
motion  of  his  fortunate  master  with  an  eye  that  de- 
voured every  mouthful  that  old  Daniel  did,  and  yet 
most  exactly  Mike  Patience  smiling  on  a  monument.' 

**  There  would  the  old  Irish  beggar  sit,  as  happy  as 
a  lord,  with  a  face  as  ruddy  and  as  cheerful  as  if  bask- 
faig  by  a  kitchen  fire;  for  what  were  frosts  and  snows, 
and  winds  and  rains,  (which,  however,  he  liked  least 
of  all,)  to  him  1  He  had  made  acquaintance  with 
them ;  they  had  been  fellow-travellers  for  half  an  age, 
and  had  come  to  an  agreement  to  be  sociable.  He 
was  a  hardy  and  picturesque  old  object, — perfectly 
Bewickean,  His  figure  was  short  and  considerably 
bent  forward ;  yet  he  walked  with  long  strides  and  a 
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firm  stepi  using  his  long  staff  rather  as  a  companion 
than  as  a  support  in  his  journeyings :  his  hat,  whatever 
might  be  its  fashion  when  given  him,  always  took  a 
peculiar  twist  of  its  own  ;  his  bushy,  white  locks,  his 
coat  buckled  round  with  a  broad  leathern  strap,  and 
capacious  wallet,  were  things  which,  although  com* 
mon  attributes  of  beggars,  distinguished  him  from  all 
others. 

^Mle  was  a  stout,  but  not  a  sturdy  beggar ;  a  suc- 
cessful, but  not  a  whining  and  importunate  one.  He 
had  an  air  of  service,  for  at  some  former  time  he  had 
been  a -soldier,  and  of  respectability  which  neither  his 
calling  nor  his  garb  could  extinguish.  He  belonged 
to  no  gang ;  he  affected  no  miseries ;  he  was  a  solita- 
ry, and  yet  a  contented-looking  being  :  and  rich  and 
poor  gave  him  with  alacrity,  because  they  never  saw, 
if  refused,  that  his  'God  bless  you  all  the  same !'  had 
the  usual  meaning  of  fi  malediction. 

<<  I  became  first  acquainted  with  Daniel  Neale,  the 
very  week  after  I  took  possession  of  this  living,  in  rath- 
er a  singular  way.  I  was  summoned  by  him  to  the 
sudden  death-bed  of  a  miserly  gentleman  in  this  neigh- 
borhood,— Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone,  Mr.  Pope, — you 
remember  him  1" 

"Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Pope,  "and  that  man's 
story  was  a  very  remarkable  one.'* 

^'  It  was  so  ;  and  with  your  leave,"  added  the  most 
gracious  of  men,  "  I  will  relate  it. — Our  friends  are 
curious  in  these  old  histories." 

The  story  was  related  in  brief  outline  ;  and  after- 
wardls,  from  various  sources,  I  gathered  together  much 
detailjwhich  has  enabled  me  to  present  ii  to  my  readers 
ID  a  tolerably  perfect  form. 
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PART    I. 


THE  HEIRS-EXPECTANT. 

"  A  VERY  extraordinary  dream  was  that  of  mine  !" 
said  Mrs.  Asbenhurst,  of  Haibury,  to  her  daughter, 
who  sat  at  her  little  work-table  preparing  her  greejn 
taffety-gown  for  an  evening  party. 

Mrs.  Ashenhurst  sat  in  her  usual  large  chair  ;  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  last  year's  Court 
Calendar — the  only  books  she  ever  read — lying  before 
her  ;  her  finger  instinctively  was  between  the  gilt-edg- 
ed pages  of  the  book  of  honor,  but  it  remained  uno- 
pened, and  she  repeated  that  hers  had  been  an  extra- 
ordinary dream. 

"  But  you  know,  mamma,"  returned  her  daughter, 
"we  were  talking  of  my  uncle  only  last  night." 

"  And  did  I  not  dream  of  him  the  night  before  ?" 
was  the  lady's  interrogatory  reply. 
.,    "  You  did,  mamma." 

"  It  b  seven-and-twenty  years,  my  love,  since  your 
uncle  left  England.  I  did  not  think  at  that  time  to 
have  been  so  completely  forgotten." 

"Perhaps  he  is  not  living,"  suggested  ihe  young 
lady. 

"  A  man  of  his  consequence  could  not  die  even  in 
India  without  its  being  known  at  home.  His  property 
must  be  immense  by  this  time,"  mused  Mrs.  Ashen- 
hurst :  "  fourteen  years  ago  I  read  in  the  Bath  Journal 
that  he  was  reckonjed  about  the  most  fortunate  man  \», 
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India.  In  person  your  uncle  was  very  nouch  like  oftr 
relation  Lord  Montjoy, — you  remember  him,  love,-- 
tall,  and  handsomely  made  ;  to  be  sure,  he  was  one  of 
the  finest  men  I  ever  saw !" 

'^  He  roust  be  very  much  altered  now,''  remarked 
Miss  Ashenburst ;  ^Mf  he  were  to  return,  you  would 
hardly  know  bim." 

"  My  love,"  said  her  mother,  *'  do  look  how  you  are 
sewing  that  tucker  in  ! — give  the  lace  its  full  depth: 
that  is  not  lace  to  put  out  of  sight !'' 

The  young  lady  drew  out  her  thread,  and  did  as  her 
mother  desired  her. 

"I  protest,"  said  Mrs.  Ashenburst,  "that  it  was 
very  unhandsome  of  Mrs.  Parkinson  to  invite  us  only 
yesterday  for  her  party  this  evening,  when  I  know 
every  body  else  was  asked  a  week  ago :  we  sbouU 
not  have  been  invited  at  all  if  she  could  have  made  up 
her  number  without  us ;  .1  am  only- wanted  for  a  fourai 
at  a  p6ol.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  go  after  all ;  yoa 
can  say,  my  love,  that  I  was  but  indifferent ;  Mre. 
Parkinson  will  understand  what  it  means.  If  we  had 
five  hundred  a  year  we  should  be  as  much  thought  of 
as  Mrs.  Willoughby  and  her  daughters.  No,  no,  I 
shall  not  go,  Jane." 

"  If  your  dream  comes  true,"  replied  Jane,  "  you 
will  be  even  more  thought  of  than  Mrs.  Willoughby." 

^'  1  should  not  wish  you  to  wear  any  ornaments  to- 
night, my  love,"  continued  the  mother ;  "  those  Miss 
Parkinsons  are  so  overdone  with  rings,  and  necklaces, 
and  ear-rings ;  it  is  far  more  ladylike  to  wear  no  orna- 
ment than  to  overdo  it  as  they  do." 

A  few  moments'  pause  ensued,  in  which  Jane  was 
thinking  of  her  gown,  and  Mrs.  Ashenburst  of  her 
dream  ;  at  length  she  inquired, — 

"Did  you  see  that  travelling  carriage,  my  dear?' 

"  Tes,"  said  Jane  ;  "  I  was  walking  in  the  garden 
as  it  passed :  it  was  a  very  handsome  carriage ;  the 
gentleman  was  travelling  post^  and  had  four  servants.** 
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•*  The  gentleman  !  then  there  was  but  one  gentk- 
man  in  it !  Lord  !  how  foolish  I  am !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Ashenburst. 

**  I  could  not  help  thinking,''  said  Jane,  smiling  at 
ber  own  childishness,  **what  plenty  of  room  there 
would  have  been  for  you  and  me,  mamma ;  and  of 
what  a  charming  tour  we  would  mal^e  somewhere  or 
other  if  we  were  rich  enough  to  command  such  a  car- 
riage !" 

"  Do  you  know,  my  love,''  said  Mrs.  Ashenburst, 
recalled  to  her  own  circumstances  by  ber  daughter's 
vision  of  greatness,  *^  that  Betty  wants  her  wages  rais* 
ti  I  It  will  not  suit  me  to  keep  her  at  advanced 
wages!" 

"  She  is  an  excellent  servant,  and  always  looks  so 
clean  and  respectable,"  replied  Jane ;  "  I  shall  be 
▼ery  sorry  to  part  with  her." 

"But  my  love,  Betty  is  unreasonable — such  an 
easy,  comforlabie  place  as  she  has  ;  and  I  have  already 
advanced  her  wages  half-a-guinea !  and  every  half- 
gainea,  you  know,  my  love,  is  of  importance  to  us." 

At  that  very  moment,  as  if  to  verify  the  saying, 
"Talk  of  a  person  and  they'll  appear,"  Betty  came 
hastily  into  the  room,  exclaiming — 

"  Oh,  ma'am  !  here's  a  poor  soldier  who  has  been 
imocked  down  by  a  gentleman's  coach  and  run  over 
for  certain  !  Thomas  Thackaray  has  brought  him 
in,"  added  she  with  a  simper,  **  and  I  am  afeard  he  's 
badly  hurt!" 

Mrs.  Ashenburst  rose  hastily,  so  did  her  daughter, 
and  followed  Betty  into  the  kitchen.  There  they 
finind  our  friend  Daniel  Neale,  wearing  his  old  regi* 
mentals — ^for  this  was  his  very  first  pilgrimage  as  a  beg- 
gar,^-and  though  not  above  forty  years  of  age,  look- 
ing much  older,  not  only  from  the  wear  and  tear  of 
iiird  service,  but  from  his  natural  conformation  both 
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of  countenance  and  figure.  The  pain  he  was  endar- 
ing  was  indicated  rather  by  the  compressed  lips  and 
contracted  brow  than  by  any  verbal  expression  ;  and 
altogether  his  appearance  was  that  of  a  man  of  iron 
nerveSy  though  of  somewhat  slight  person,  who  would 
desire  to  excite  admiration  by  patient  endurance  rather 
than  compassion  by  lamentation  and  complaint.  By 
his  side  stood  the  aforesaid  Thomas  Thackaray  ;  and 
Betty  twisted  the  corner  of  her  apron  between  her  fin- 
gers while  she  looked  on  from  a  distance.  When 
Daniel  saw  the  ladies,  he  attempted  to  rise  ;  but  Mrs. 
Ashenhurst  insisted  on  his  remaining  seated,  and  in- 
quired concerning  the  accident. 

"  It  was  partly  my  own  fault,**  said  the  beggar  :  "  I 
saw  the  Colonel  in  the  carriage — General  that  now  is, 
— and  I  wanted  to  make  myself  known, — more  fool 
me,  for  any  good  he  could  have  done  me,  if  he  had 
hurled  me  a  lack  of  rupees  from  the  coach  window ! 
— but  I  got  someway  knocked  down  by  the  horses,  and 
I  think  my  ribs  are  broken  !" 

'^  Poor  man  !"  said  Miss  Ashenhurst,  and  her 
mother  inquired  if  the  gentleman  was  aware  of  the  ac- 
cident. 

"Oh  yes,  my  lady ;"  he  returned,^"  and  bade  me 
follow  him  to  Wood  Letghton,  near  where  he  has 
bought  a  grand  place ;  but  sorrow  take  me  if  I  do  ! — 
I  never  knew  good  come  of  his  gifts  !*• 

"  And  you  have  served  abroad  V^  said  Mrs.  Ashen- 
hurst, not  regarding  the  discontents  of  the  beggar*. 

"  Yes,  madam — many  a  long  year  too,  and  hard 
service  into  the  bargain, — and  yet  I've  got  no  pension 
for  all  that — ^Ugh  l"  groaned  the  beggar,  between  the 
pain  of  his  bruises  and  the  sense  of  his  ill-rewarded 
service :  "  I  served  under  this  Colonel — General  Du- 
bois, as  he  is  now." 

"  Dubois  !**  exclaimed    Mrs.  Ashenhurst :  "  Good 
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Heavens  I  do  you  say  General  Dubois  passed  through 
the  town  this  morning  !" 

^'  In  a  carriage  and  four  ?'  asked  Jane. 

^*  Tes,  my  lady,''  said  Daniel,  seeing,  with  that  in- 
tuitive acuteness  so  characteristic  of  the  inborn  men* 
dicant,  that  his  auditors  took  a  strange  interest  in  his 
narrative — "the  General  himself — and  mighty  well 
he  looks  !" 

"  And  where  may  General  Dubois  be  travelling  1" 
inquired  Mrs.  Ashenhurst. 

"  To  Wood  Leighton,  ma'am,  or  near  it :  he  has  a 
grand  seat  there." 

**  My  good  friend,"  said  the  joyful  and  astonished 
Mrs.  Ashenhurst,  "  this  Gendral  Dubois  is  my  own 
brother — 1  am  the  only  near  relative  he  has  living — I 
am  very  much  your  debtor  for  this  incident. — Betty, 
bring  out  the  cold  meat." 

Daniel  looked  well  nigh  as  pleased  as  Mrs.  Ashen- 
hurst herself,  but  declared  he  could  not  eat. 

Thomas  Thackaray  was  then  despatched  for  Mr. 
Bolus  the  surgeon — Betty  was  ordered  to  throw  a 
blanket  over  the  large  kitchen  chair,  and  even  the  fair 
hands  of  tne  lady  herself  disdained  not  to  arrange  the 
cushions  which  were  to  receive  the  mendicant.  This 
done,  the  ladies  returned  to  their  sitting-room  impa- 
tient to  give  further  outlet  to  their  joyful  surprise. 

**  And  that  really  was  my  uncle  !"  cried  Jane. 

"  Good  Heavens  I"  exclaimed  the  mother,  throwing 
herself  into  her  chair ;  "  and  the  General  was  in  the 
toifn  all  night  i — how  could  he  forget  that  I  lived 
here  T" 

'^  But  are  you  sure  it  is  my  uncle  ?"  hinted  Jane  : 
**  may  there  not  be  two  Generals  Dubois  ?" 

"  Oh  no— certainly  not ;  I  am  sure  it  is  my  brother 
—why  should  I  have  been  dreaming  of  him  else  ?  I 
have  not  been  able  to  get  him  out  of  my  head  these 
two  days.    I  assure  yoi^  love,  when  Mr»  Watkins  was 

VOL.  I.  13* 
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announced  yesterday,  I  was  in  such  a  flatter  I  could 
hardly  receive  him,  for  I  took  it  in  my  head  that  it 
was  my  brother ;  and  when  Betty  demurred  about^ 
Mr.  Parkinson^s  name,  I  was  going  to  say,  Dubois — 
so  strongly  was  I  possessed  with  the  idea  of  him. 
But,  however,  I  will  go  and  ask  a  few  questions  fur- 
ther."   Accordingly  she  went  out. 

Jane  remained  in  a  delightful  flutter  of  imagination 
and  hope.  She  tried  to  recall  the  face  she  had  seen 
in  the  carriage  ;  it  was  that  of  an  elderly  person  who 
reclined  back,  the  very  picture  of  luxurious  ease, — it 
could  be  no  other  than  this  long-lost  uncle,  and  aU 
ready  she  felt  as  if  certain  of  accomplishing  the  vision- 
ed  tour  in  such  a  carriage.  We  need  not  go  tKrough 
all  her  ecstatic  anticipations,  nor  detail  the  dream  of 
delight  in  which  she  was  lost,  when  her  mother  re- 
turned to  interrupt,  but  not  to  dissolve  the  charm. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world,''  said  the  san- 
guine Mrs.  Ashenhurst,  "  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt ; 
— this  man  went  out  with  General  Dubois,  who,  he 
says,  was  a  cadet  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Montjoy 
— that  was  the  old  Lord  Montjoy — and  his  person  he 
exactly  describes,  even  to  that  peculiar  suavity  of  man- 
ner for  which  he  was  remarkable  when  a  boy.  There 
is  no  doubt,  my  love — no  doubt  in  the  world  as  to  his 
identity  ;  you  will  be  the  heiress  of  General  Dubois — 
and  amazingly  rich  he  must  be  !" 

"  I  wonder  he  never  wrote  to  us  on  his  arrival  in 
England,"  remarked  Jane. 

**  My  dear,  he  may  suppose  us  dead — I  must  writer 
immediately  to  him.  This  poor  man's  accident  was 
an  especial  interference  of  Providence  in  our  behalf." 

**  Poor  man  I"  said  Jane  ;  **  what  must  we  do  for 
him  r 

*^  My  love,  I  will  see  that  a  comfortable  home  ts  pro^ 
vided  for  him,  and  settle  a  little  annuity  on  him  into  the 
bai^ain :  he  can  open  a  pai^-gate  or  so ;  General 
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Dabms'  establishment  will  furnish  us  ample  means  of 
proidding  for  him.'' 

Mr.  Bolus  the  surgeon  arriving,  put  an  end  to  this 
Alnasbar-vision,  and  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  consigned  her 
proteg6  into  his  hands.  He  was  pronounced  much 
bruised,  and  to  have  broken  one  or  two  ribs,  as  he  had 
supposed  :  accordingly  he  was  given  into  the  careful 
baiids  of  Thomas  Thackaray,  to  whose  cottage  he  was 
to  be  removed,  and  where  Mr.  Bolus  had  especial 
charge  to  attend  hiro.  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  promised  to 
raise  the  wages  of  Betty,  and  then  sat  down,  a  happy 
and  self-important  woman,  to  write  to  this  new-found 
brother.  In  about  an  hour  her  letter  was  completed 
and  she  read  as  follows  to  her  daughter. 

"Harbuiy,  May  21,17— 

'*Mt  dear  General, 

"For  two  days  and  nights  you  have  never  been 
out  of  my  mind,  so  strong  are  the  natural  ties  of  con- 
sanguinity. I  find  you  passed  through  the  town  this 
morning,  and  my  daughter  got  a  sight  of  you.  I,  too, 
saw  your  carriage,  but  though  my  mind  was  strongly 
influenced  by  a  presentiment  of  your  presence,  how 
little  could  I  believe  that  it  contained  so  near  and  dear 
a  relative  !  Thank  God  !  you  are  well, — I  need  not 
tell  you  how  much  I  am  rejoiced  in  your  happy  re- 
turn, Seven-and-twenty  years,  my  dear  brother,  have 
dissolved  many  precious  ties  ;  but  for  my  part,  those 
few  that  remain  are  more  sacred — more  beloved  than 
ever. 

"  We  have  known  several  afflictions  since  1  wrote 
latt,  and  considerable  diminution  of  income ;  but,  I 
am  thankful  to  say,  have  been  able  to  make  a  genteel 
and  handsome  appearance  notwithstanding.  By  the 
death  of  good  Mrs.  Charterhouse  I  lost  thirty  pounds 
a-year,  but  I  have  managed  to  keep  two  maids  ever 
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since  then ;  for,  with  a  daughter  now  growing  np,  as 
mine  is,  you  will  acknowledge  that  it  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance not  to  sink  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  My  daugh- 
ter is  called  Jane,  as  I  mentioned  many  years  since : 
but  perhaps  the  letter  was  lost,  with  many  others  which 
I  wrote,  as  I  received  no  answers.  God  knows  what 
a  grief  this  has  1)een  to  me ! — but,  blessed  be  his  name, 
my  fears  were  unfounded— you  have  returned  to  Old 
England  once  more — and  long  may  you  live  to  make 
up  for  the  years  you  spent  out  of  your  native  land  ! 

''  But,  as  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  my  daughter  bears 
your  favorite  name  of  Jane.  She  is  just  now  lurried 
eighteen;  is,  I  flatter  myself,  passably  handsome, 
and  is  very  much  admired,  not  only  for  her  good  looks 
but  for  her  accomplishments.  She  sends  her  dutiful 
love  to  you,  and  is  quite  set  up  to  have  had  the  first 
sight  of  you. 

"  Our  cousin-german  Marsden  did  not  behave  well 
to  me  ;  but,  poor  man !  his  affairs  were  found  to  be 
sadly  embarrassed  after  his  death. 

"  I  have  learnt  the  place  of  your  abode,  and  in  fact 
of  your  happy  return,  through  an  old  soldier'  who 
met  you  this  morning,  and  speaks  in  the  handsomest 
manner  of  you. 

"  Let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you 
soon ;  and  believe  me,  my  dear  brotheis 

**  Your  very  affectionate, 
"  Katherine  Ashenhurst." 

The  letter  was  pronounced  unexceptionable;  it  was 
therefore  folded,  directed  and  sealed, — sealed  with  the 
properly  quartered  cscutcheon-seal  of  the  Dubois ;  a 
seal  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  scrupulously  used,  the  Ashen- 
hurst  family  having  no  distinctive  cognizance,  and  the 
lady  holding  an  unarmorial  seal  in  as  much  contempt 
as  she  had  now  come  to  consider  a  family  which  could 
not  reckon  up  seven  descents  at  least.    How  apd  why 
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she  married  Captain  Asbenhurst  was  a  matter  only 
solvable  by  remembering  that  young  ladies  of  seven- 
teen, when  in  love,  do  things  which  sober  women  of 
seven-and-forty  would  think  of  very  questionable  pro- 
priety. 

The  letter  was,  as  we  have  said,  sealed,  and  being 
then  delivered  into  the  trusty  hands  of  the  wage-ad- 
vanced Betty,  with  especial  orders  for  her  to  be  careful 
and  hear  it  drop  into  the  letter-box,  Mrs.  Ashenhurst 
altered  her  mind  with  regard  to  the  Parkinsons  and 
the  evening  visit,  saying  to  her  daughter, — 

"  Fetch  down  my  violet-colored  tabby — it  wants  a 
little  repair  at  the  cuffs ;  and  you  shall  wear  your  pink 
mode — it  is  a  remarkably  pretty  dress,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  look  as  well  as  our  neigh- 
bors." 


CHAPTER   II. 

Mas.  Ashenhurst  was  anxious  to  know  whether  any- 
body at  Mr.  Parkinson's  had  seen  the  General's  equi- 
page ;  accordingly  she  inquired,  while  engaged  at 
quadrille  with  Mr.  Parkinson,  Miss  Farnel,  and  old 
Mrs.  Burgoyne,  if  any  of  them  had  seen  such  a  car- 
riage, adding,  **  You  might  see  it  change  horses  at  the 
Queen's  Head,  Miss  Farnel." 

"  To  be  sure  I  did,"  replied  the  spinster :  "  a  hand- 
some coach,  maroon  and  black,  with  four  horses,  and 
four  servants,  in  a  livery  of  white  and  scarlet — very 
splendid  equipage !" 

**  Was  It  my  Lord  Montjoy  7"  asked  Mr.  Parkin- 
son,  meaning  to  be  sarcastic  on  Mrs.  Ashenhurst's 
well-known  love  of  nobility  and  the  often-told  story  of 

j    hvi  lordship's  visit. 

[       '*  No,  sir,"  returned  the  triumphant  lady  ;  "  a  near- 
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er  relation  than  bis  lordship, — my  own  brother — Gren- 
eral  Dubois.*' 

'^Zounds!"  shouted  the  ill-natured  Mr.  Parkinson, 
"  I  would  not  give  a  button  for  such  grand  relations  if 
they  would  not  call  on  me  !*' 

"  My  brother  did  not  know  of  my  living  in  Harbu- 
ry,'*  said  Mrs.  Ashenhurst,  who  was  too  charitable 
with  all  the  world  to  be  ofifended  even  with  Mr.  Park- 
inson.  • 

^^  General  Dubois  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Burgoyne,  look* 
ing  up  over  her  spectacles ;  *^  what,  he  that  signalized 
himself  so  greatly  in  the  taking  of  Matapan  and  Fur- 
napore  V^ 

"  The  same,*'  replied  Mrs,  Ashcnhurst. 

**  An  immensely  rich  man,"  continued  the  good  old 
lady,  taking  otf  her  spectacles.  *^  I  have  a  nephew  in 
Madras,  a  cousin  of  Brian's,  who  s^nds  me  the  Madras 
Herald,  and  there  I  saw  an  account  of  the  taking  of 
Furnapore ;  and  it  was  said  that,  because  of  the  great 
spoil,  the  general  might  be  called  the  Nabob  of  Furna- 
pore. Then,  afterwards,  I  saw  a  sketch  of  his  milita- 
ry life,  and  I  assure  you  it  spoke  with  the  greatest 
honor  of  him  :  I  would  not  venture  to  say  how  rich 
he  was  supposed  to  be." 

*^  Egad  I"  chuckled  Mr.  Parkinson,  *^  I  should  like 
to  be  your  heir,  Mrs.  Ashenhurst.  Pretty  picldnig 
there  will  be  for  Miss  Jane  |  I  tell  you  what,  Mrs. 
Burgoyne,  your  nephew  there  should  strike  while  the 
iron  is  hot — first  come  first  served,  yon  know,"  said  he, 
winking  towards  the  part  of  the  room  where  Jane  was 
listening  with  a  faint  blush  to  the  half- whispered  words 
of  Brian  Livingstone,  the  nephew  of  Mrs.  Burgoyne :' 
^'  'gad  I  she'll  be  worth  having  if  she's  to  come  in  for 
the  old  fellow's  rupees  !"  Then,  turning  half  tound 
on  his  chair,  he  shouted  to  his  wife, — ^'Eh,  Mrs. 

P ,  have  you  heard  of  Mrs.  Ashenhurst's  luck  t 

Her  brother's  come  home  from  the  Indies  as  rich  as  a 


^ 
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Jew— the  great  English  Nabob  of  Burnapoor,  or  some 
deril  of  a  poor ;  rich  would  be  nearer  the  mark  !"  add- 
ed be,  laughing  at  his  own  attempted  wit. 

Mrs.  Parkinson  and  everybody  gathered  round  the 
quadrille  party,  and  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  told  all  she  had 
to  tell. 

*'  Ah,  then,  after  all,"  said  Mr.  Parkinson,  when  she 
had  done,  ^^  you  did  not  see  him  !  I  thought  he  had 
slept  at  your  house  ;  Pll  lay  you  ten  to  one  he'll  turn 
out  no  brother  after  all !  Not  seen  him  indeed !  I 
thought  he  had  been  at  your  house — why  my  Lord 
Montjoy  was. better  than  this  I" 

Whether  the  people  who  listened  to  this  oration 
wished  it  might  prove  Mrs.  Ashenhurst's  brother,  or 
whether,  like  Mr.  Parkinson,  they  wished  their  towns- 
woman  ip  be  disappointed,  has  not  come  down  to  us : 
certain.it  is,  poor  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  had  not  the  satis- 
faction she  had  expected  in  making  known  her  antici- 
pated good  fortune  ;  and  more  earnestly  than  ever  did 
she  hope  it  would  prove  to  be  her  brother,  were  it  only 
to  mortify  Mr.  Parkinson.  Jane,  too,  had  never  been 
80  critically  commented  upon  before.  Some  pro- 
nounced her  proud,  some  conceited,  some  thought  her 
a  trifle  too  tall,  and  others  declared  she  stooped.  No- 
body but  good  Mrs.  Burgoyne  and  her  nephew  said 
what  really  was  the  truth, — that  she  was  a  very  lovely, 
extremely  well-made  and  well-dressed  young  lady; 
and,  what  was  better,  remarkable  for  good  sense  and 
good  feeling ;  ^^  and  assuredly,"  concluded  the  aunt, 
'^  such  a  one  as  must  delight  her  nabob  uncle,  and  be 

an  ornament  to  bis  splendid  mansion  in shire,  if 

it  tamed  out,  as  she  hoped  it  would,  that  this  stranger 
was  the  true  Greneral  Dubois. 

This  last  wish,  the  necessity  of  our  true  history  com- 
pels us  to  confess,  was  more  than  Brian  Livingstone 
expected  to  see  accomplished ;  nor,  since  the  truth 
must  be  told,  was  it  what  he  so  ardently  desired. 


^ 
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Brian  was  deeply  in  love,  and  withal  felt  himself  in  a 
dilemma — his  passion  was  undeclared,  and  how  could 
he  now  make  it  known  without  some  compromise  of 
appearances  ?  Mrs.  Ashenhurst,  he  felt  sure,  would 
suspect  his  motives,  and,  high-spirited  woman  as  she 
was,  would  reject  him  instantlj.  In  the  generosity 
ofi  his  love,  therefore,  he  vowed  with  himself  to  offer 
hand  and  heart  when  the  certainty  of  disappointment 
reached  them — ^for  he  truly  helieved  disappointment  . 
would  come — ^flattering  himself  that  he  had  so  much 
influence  with  the  daifgbter  as  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  a  visionary  greatness. 

So  reasoned  Brian  through  half  the  wakeful  night, 
and  towards  morning  fell  asleep  on  the  comfortable 
pillow  of  good  intentions.  In  the  morning,  however, 
be  altered  his  plan,  and  at  all  risks  determined  to  make 
knowq  his  passion  that  very  day.  When  Mrs.  Bur- 
goyne's  breakfast  was  over,  Brian  took  his  customary 
walk  into  the  fields,  partly  to  tranquilize  his  mind,  and 
partly  to  indulge  an  unrestrained  meditation  upon  bis 
hopes  before  he  risked  the  future  fortune  of  his  life 
upon  the  decision  of  a  yes  or  no.  While  Brian  was 
thus  feeding  his  passion  in  the  gladness  and  beau- 
ty of  that  May  morning,  Jane  and  h^r  mother  were 
silting  as  we  first  found  them  at  the  commencement  of 
our  history. 

"Well,  my  love,  I  think  we  may  expect  a  letter  in  I 
about  ten  days,"  observed  Mrs.  Ashenhurst.  "  And,  ] 
hy  the  way,  my  dear,  your  pink  mode  looks  extremely 
well ;  and  I  would  have  you  give  that  chintz  to 'Mary, 
and  take  your  green  taffety  into  common  wear.  It  is 
not,  my  love,  as  if  we  had  no  expectations, — ^But, 
bless  me  !  there's  a  knock ! — I  wish  you  had  your 
other  gown  on  :  go,  my  love,  this  minute  and  change 
your  dress." 

Jane  vanished  at  her  mother's  bidding ;  and  Mrs. 
^shenhurst  assumed  the  calm,  composed  air  natural 
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to  her  ;  took  up  the  Red  Book  for  the  year  17— -,  and 
sat  with  its  open  pages  before  her,  as  if  she  were  deep 
in  the  study  of  them,  when  Betty  announced  Mr. 
Parkinson. 

Mr.  Parkinson  was  all  smiles  and  courtesy,  and 
without  any  demur  or  difficulty  introduced  his  busi- 
Hess.  He  did  not  know,  he  said,  till  that  very  morn- 
ing, that  Miss  Jane  had  played  the  dickens  with  his 
son  Tom's  heart.  Tom,  he  declared,  was  a  good  fel- 
low— a  steady  good  fellow,  and  had  carried  off  three 

gold  medals  from college ;  and  that,  for  his  part, 

he  had  no  manner  of  objection  to  his  marrying  Miss 
Ashenhurst,  nor  could  he  see  that  there  was  any. 
Tom  had  a  good  fortune — two  hundred  a  year  now  in 
his  own  hands,  left  him  by  his  god-mother,  besides 
his  profession,  which  might  fairly  be  reckoned  as  five 
or  six  hundred  more,  say  nothing  of  what  he  would 
have  at  his  father's  death. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonishment  and  indig- 
nation of  Mrs.  Ashenhurst,  and  her  three  first  words 
convinced  her  visitor  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  mis- 
sion. Still,  Mr.  Parkinson  was  not  to  be  utterly  quell- 
ed by  even  Mrs.  Ashenhurst's  scorn.  "  Tom,"  he 
laid,  **  was  fittest  to  plead  his  own  cause — pleading 
was  what  he  was  used  to,  while  he  himself  was  a  plain- 
spoken  man  ;"  and  Jane  at  that  moment  entering,  all 
unconscious  of  what  was  going  forward,  in  the  full 
grace  of  the  green  taffety  and  lace  tucker,  which  never 
before  had  been  assumed  as  an  every  day  dress,  the 
discomfited  roan  bluntly  appealed  to  her  ^^  whether  she 
did  not  think  his  son  Tom  would  make  her  a  good  hus- 
band f 

Had  Jane  been  convicted  of  treason  she  could  not 
have  looked  more  thunderstruck  than  by  this  address  ; 
but  she  was  spared  an  answer  by  her  mother  rising 
tod  assuring  Mr.  Parkinson  with  severe  dignity  that 
she  insisted  upon  the  subject  being  dbmissed,  as  any 
connexion  with  Mr.  Thomas  Parkinson  was  out  ot  ^% 

toXm  r.  14 
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question  for  her  daughter.  Chagrined  and  mortified 
as  the  unfortunate  man  was,  he  wished  both  Jane  and 
her  mother  a  very  good  morning,  intending  to  show 
them  that  they  were  below  his  anger  :  but  he  went  out 
wishing  with  an  oath  that  they  might  be  ten  times 
over  deceived  and  disappointed  in  this  General  Dubois ; 
and  to  make  their  mortification  the  greater,  he  vowed 
to  possess  everybody  with  their  extravagant  expecta- 
tions and  abominable  pride. 

After  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  had  somewhat  exhausted  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Parkinson  and  his  impertinence,  she 
dismissed  Jane  to  request  from  Mrs.  Burgoyne  a  sight 
of  those  Madras  papers  she  had  spoken  of  the  even- 
ing before ;  and,  by  that  law  of  contraries  which  so 
perplexes  human  affairs,  scarcely  had  Jane  been  gone 
five  minutes  one  way,  when  Mrs.  Burgoyne,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  her  nephew,  arrived  by  the  other. 
The  good  lady  had  brought  the  papers  in  quest  of 
which  her  friend  had  sent ;  and  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  for 
the  first  five  minutes  gratified  her  self-love  and  her 
family  pride  by  glancing  over  the  papers,  and  seeing 
column  after  column  of  the  same  subject,  in  which 
the'  words,  "  the  gallant  general,**  "  this  spirited  com- 
mander,** "  this  excellent  offic^,**  together  with  others 
as  significant, — "immense  spoil,**  "jewels  to  the 
amount  of  fifty  thousand  sterling,  besides  elephants, 
arms,  and  the  enemy*d  state  carriage  and  tents,  to  the 
value  of  many  thousands  more,'* — met  her  eye  sufiB- 
ciently  often  even  to  satisfy  her  ambition.  For  the 
moment  she  asked  nothing  more,  and  felt  infim'tely 
grateful  to  her  friends ;  what  could  she  do  less  than 
make  them  her  confidants  in  the  affair  of  Mr.  Parkin- 
son 1 — accordmgly  it  was  related  "  in  the  strictest  con- 
fidence,'* every  word  falling  on  the  ear  of  Brian  Liv- 
ingstone like  molten  lead.  "  And  I  can  assure  you,** 
$aid  Mrs.  Ashenhurst,  "  if  an  earl  were  to  make  pro- 
posals for  my  daughter  under  existing  circumstances^ 
J  should  suspect  his  motives  and  would  dismiss  him 
aocordiDgly  P 
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**  Here,  then,  thought  Brian,  "  is  an  end  of  my 
hopes :  these  are  the  natural  interpretations  and  con- 
structions which  would  be  put  upon  my  addresses  !'' 
It  was  well  for  hitn  that  neither  lady  demanded  his 
▼Dice  in  the  question.  He  heard  every  word  as  dis- 
tinctly as  if  it  had  been  thundered  into  his  brain  ;  but, 
for  his  life,  he  could  not  have  spoken  a  word.  He 
waltceci  to  the  winiiow  almost  unconscious  that  he  had 
left  bis  seat,  and  began  deliberately  to  pull  to  pieces 
Jane's  superb  hydrangea ;  from  which  he  was  only 
roused  by  the  voice  of  Jane,  who  at  that  moment  en- 
tered, having  returned  from  her  fruitless  errand,  and 
who,  laughing  merrily,  begged  him  to  remember  that 
he  had  given  her  that  plant,  and  that  she  would  not 
have  it  destroyed  for  the  world.  These  few  words 
would  have  made  Brian  happy  beyond  expression,  but 
for  what  he  had  heard  before  ;  and,  as  if  his  evil  for- 
tune was  leagued  against  him  at  the  very  moment 
when,  spite  of  all  these  disadvantages,  he  might  have 
improved  the  occasion  with  Jane,  she  was  gone,  and 
Mrs.  Burgoyne  was  informing  her  of  the  object  of  her 
mission. 

"  My  nephew,"  said  she,  "  would  not  rest  till  he 
had  found  the  papers;  and  I  am  sure  nobody  re- 
joices more  in  your  prospects  than  we  do !"  Brian 
joined  them,  but  he  said  nothing. 

Mrs.  Ashenhurst  then  went  through  the  history 
of  her  dreams  and  prepossessions ;  and,  lastly,  of  the 
adventure  of  Daniel  Neale  :  and  everything  was  told 
that  bore  in  the  remotest  degree  on  this  interesting 
subject;  wishes  were  exchanged  and  probabilities 
weighed  ;  still  the  conversation  lay  between  the  elder 
people,  for  Brian^s  silence,  as  if  it  had  been  conta- 
gious, had  communicated  itself  to  Jane. 

Day  after  day  went  on,  and  by  this  time  the  news 
of  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  and  her  expectations  was  in  every- 
body's mouth,  variously  related  and  commented  upon ; 
and  the  mistress  of  the  post-office  kept  a  strict  \ooV:-o\A 
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after  all  letters  directed  for  Mrs.  Ashenhurst ;  but  six 
days  passed  on,  and  no  letter  bad  yet  arrived  in  the 
least  degree  wortby  of  suspicion. 

All  tbb  time  Brian  Livingstone  bad  absented  him- 
self from  tbe  bouse,  waiting  in  torturing  anxiety  the 
result  of  their  expectations.  He  walked  ;  be  read — 
or  seemed  to  read  ;  he  sat  at  his  writing  for  hours  to- 
gether ;  and  good  Mrs.  Burgoyne  wondered  what 
hard  problem,  or  what  difficult  book  in  Latin  or  G^eek, 
it  was  that  puzzled  him  so^  praying  him  a  dozen  times 
in  the  day  to  have  mercy  on  bis  poor  brains.  And  let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  Jane  Ashenhurst  took  no  beed 
of  his  absence  or  melancholy  ;  yet  she  did  not  fall  into 
Mrs.  Burgoyne's  error  of  the  Greek  and  Latin — she 
shrewdly  guessed  that  herself  had  more  to  do  with  it 
than  either  languages  or  matbemaiics,  and  she  wished 
he  had  half  tbe  boldness  of  Mr.  Parkinson. 

Ten  days'  absence  had  made  Brian  Livingstone  a 
stranger,  and  then  be  called  to  take  leave.  His  only 
and  beloved  sister  was  dangerously  ill,  and  be  was 
summoned  instantly  to  her  home.  He  parted  from 
his  friends  with  the  warmest  and  most  affectionate 
wishes  for  their  good  fortune ;  yet,  perhaps,  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  he  meant  what  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  understood 
by  them :  something,  too,  his  eyes  said  beyond  this, 
which  Jane's  heart  readily  interpreted,  and  whicbin- 
describably  relieved  tbe  pain  of  parting.  Brian  was 
gone,  but  she  was  unusually  cheerful ;  it  was  a  great 
delight  to  practise  over  the  new  song  which  he  had 
given  her,  words  of  bis  own  composing,  to  a  favoHte 
air  which  they  bad  many  a  time  played  together :  for- 
tunately it  was  also  a  favorite  with  Mrs.  Ashenhurst, 
and  Jane  sang  it  three  times  that  one  evening. 

Daniel  Neale  also  left  Harbury  that  night.  He 
was  a  restless  being,  and,  like  tbe  thistle-down,  always 
kept  moving  onwards  ,*  and  weak  as  be  still  was,  and 
extraordinary  as  was  tbe  cure  taken  of  him,  be  soon 
became  tired  of  tbe  monotony  of  an  invalid's  life,  and 
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announced  his  intention  of  proceeding  on  his  journey. 
Mr.  Bolus  demurred,  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  declared  she 
never  would  consent ;  but  Daniel  was  not  to  be  over- 
ruled, and  accordingly  a  place  was  taken  for  him  in 
a  stage-wQggon  which  went  within  a  few  miles  of 
Wood  Leigbton,  Daniel  assuring  his  patroness  that  he 
would  not  fail  of  being  the  very  first  person  to  welcome 
her  thither.  The  beggar's  pockets  were  filled  with 
money,  and  he  made  bis  adieus,  a  happy  and  grate- 
ful man,  with  ten  thousand  blessings  on  his  lips. 


CHAPTER   III. 

A  FEW  mornings  after  the  departure  of  Brian  Liv- 
ingstone, a  letter  arrived  with  the  Wood  Leighton  post- 
mark. What  mia:ht  be  its  contents  ?  Mrs.  Ashen- 
hurst  scarcely  breathed  while  she  broke  the  seal  and 
glanced  over  it.  Jane  stood  with  her  hands  clasped, 
and  her  eyes  riveted  on  her  mother's  countenance  to 
read  the  tenor  of  the  letter  in  its  expression.  Mrs. 
Ashenhurst  gathered  up  its  meaning  in  a  moment,  ut- 
tered p.  scream  of  joy,  and  then  burst  into  a  passion  of 
tears.  Jane  was  alarmed,  and  strove  to  compose  her 
mother's  agitation  ;  but  she  put  her  daughter  aside, 
exclaiming—*'  Read  it !  read  it !" 

Jane  took  up  the  letter,  which  had  dropped  to  the 
ground,  and  read  the  following  short  but  satisfactory 
epistle : — 

«  At  Denborough  Park,  June  6, 17—. 

*^  Dear  Sister, 

'*  Your  letter  gave  me  infinite  pleasure.  I  rejoice 
to  hear  that  you  and  your  daughter  are  alive  and  well, 
and  in  a  condition  to  come  to  me. 

**  Never  mind  old  troubles  and  losses ;  I  have 
enough  for  us  all.  I  have  a  place  here  which  people 
tell  me  is  vastiy  beautiful ;  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  o^- 
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ion  of  it     The  sooner  you  can  come  the  better ;  your 
taste  used  to  be  good,  and  it  may  be  serviceable  to  me. 

**  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  my  niece  is  handsome- 
beauty  is  always  a  good  thing  for  a  woman  ;  and  if 
she  be  as  handsome  as  you  were  at  her  age,  she  will 
do. 

**  If  I  do  not  hear  from  you  to  the  contrary,  I  shall 
send  a  carriage  for  you  this  day  week. 

*^  I  shall  give  a  banquet  here  in  the  course  of  the 
autumn.     ^^  I  am  yours,  &c. 

"Francis  Dubois." 

**  P.  S. — I  send  you  a  bill,  which  you  can  convert 
into  wearing  apparel.  I  should  wish  you  both  to  ap- 
pear in  what  is  handsome." 

"  Oh,  what  a  .generous,  kind-hearted,  dear  uncle 
this  is  !"  exclaimed  Jane  ;  "  and  here  is  a  bill  for  two 
hundred  pounds !" 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Asjienhurst  was  a  littTe  compos- 
ed, and  could  look  her  good  fortune  in  the  uice. 
"  How  lucky  we  are,  my  love  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  how 
wonderfully  lucky  !  In  a  week — let  me  see — ^tbii 
was  written  on  the  sixth,  and  this  is  now  the  ninth ; 
that  will  be  on  Wednesday."  , 

*^A  carriage  ?'  said  Jane,  again  looking  at  the  let- 
ter ;  "  then  he  must  keep  more  than  one ; — Oh,  I  can- 
not believe  all  this  good  fortune  is  really  meant  Car 
us  !  And  do  you  not  remember  when  you  said  you 
could  not  afford  to  lose  seven  shillings  at  quadrille  with 
diat  tiresome  Mrs.  Parkinson,  and  now  we  have  two 
hundred  pounds  to  spend  at  once  !" 

"  Give  me  the  paper  and  the  ink,  my  love,"  said 
Mrs.  Asbenhurst ;  "  I  must  write  to  dear  Mrs.  Bur- 
goyne." 

"  I  wish  Mr.  Livingstone  were  here  to  know  our 
good  fortune ;"  and  then,  while  her  mother  commenc- 
ed her  note,  she  sang,  in  her  blithe  voice  that  was  like 
the  cirol  of  a  wood-lark, 
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"  And  giro  to  me  my  big^cmets, 

My  bishop  satin-gown^ 
For  I  maun  tell  the  baiUie*/i  wife 

That  Colin'e  come  to  town !" 

e  Mrs.  Ashenhupst  was  pouring  oat  her  full- 
joy  upon  the  most  approved  of  note-p|per  and 
nost  lady-like  of  Italian  caligraphy,  Jane  went 
le  room  in  all  the  exuberance  of  youthful  spirits, 
tered  her  flowers,  she  fondled  with  her  bird, 
try  now  and  then  she  glanced  at  the  progress 
note,  impatient  for  its  ending,  that  she  might 
ore  be  at  liberty  to  talk ;  then  she  opened  her 
tent,  and  ran  over  its  keys  to  the  last  air  she 
tig  with  Brian  Livingstone — interrupting  even 
irroed  thoughts  of  that  dear  friend  with  the 
'  whether  her  uncle  was  fond  of  music.  By 
e  she  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  note  fold- 
e  lighted  the  taper  therefore  to  expedite  its  dis- 
never  thinking,  poor  girl !  that  she  thus  hast- 
be  worst  possible  tidings  to  Brian.  The  note 
smissed  and  delivered  to  Mrs.  Burgoyne  the 
t  she  was  concluding  a  letter  to  her  nephew, 
fortunate,'*  said  the  good  old  lady,  **  that  my 
/as  not  gone  !"  and  she  added  this  important 
ition  as  a  postscript. 

Ashenhurst  having  unburdened  herself  of  the 
t  weight  of  her  good  fortune — ^the  bearing  it 
rn  to  her  neighbors — ^invited  her  daughter  to 
r  with  her  how  the  money  was  to  be  laid  out : 
r  you  see,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "  that  the  Gen- 
res show,  as  be  has  good  right  to  do,  and  will 
I  slight  unless  we  appear  very  handsomely,  and 
f  to  his  magnificence.'* 

It,**  said  Jane,  after  they  had  exhausted  thesub- 
'  silks,  satins,  lace,  gold  and  silver  tissues,  and 
chintzes,  *^  may  we  not  give  a  few  shillings  to 
poor  old  women  in  the  almshouses  ?  I  long  to 
lotnebody  as  happy  as  I  am  myself  T 
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'*  You  are  right,  love  ;  and  before  we  go,  we  must 
invite  our  friends  for  one  evening — tea  and  supper. 
Let  me  see :  there  are  the  Willoughbys  and  Mrs.  Bur- 
goyne — poor  Mr.  Livingstone,  it  is  a  pity  he  is  not 
here ! — and  Miss  Farnel — and  all  our  friends,  in  short : 
a  pretty  vexation  there  will  be  for  the  Parkinsons  ! — 
but  I  am  very  glad  I  have  a  good  reason  for  not  invit- 
ing them." 

The  notes  of  invitation  were  despatched  ;  and  then 
the  two  ladies  went  into  the  town,  dressed  in  their  or- 
dinary garb  ;  "  For,"  said  the  elder,  "it  is  much  gen- 
teeler  to  be  under-dressed  than  over-dressed." 

It  was  a  day  of  triumph  indeed  ;  everywhere  they 
were  met  by  congratulations ;  even  Mr.  Parkinson, 
who  popped  upon  them  as  they  turned  a  corner,  veiled 
his  chagrin  to  make  professions  of  "  the  happiness  the 
news  gave  him,"  and  "  his  pleasure  in  their  good  for- 
tune ;"  adding,  "  he  hoped  his  son  Tom  might  call  to 
felicitate  them  on  the  news." 

Mrs.  Ashenhurst  assumed  her  most  dignified  air, 
and  assured  him  their  time  would  be  so  ei^tirely  occu- 
pied that  she  feared  they  could  not  have  that  pleasure. 

"  A  hollow-hearted  sycophant !"  said  she  when  be 
parted  from  them  :  "  but  for  the  desire  to  get  your 
fortune  to  himself,  nothing  would  have  delighted  biiD 
equal  to  our  being  disappointed  !" 

The  most  beautiful  gown-pieces  which  the  best 
shops  in  Harbury  contained  were  purchased  that 
morning;  the  shopkeeper  even  protested  he  had  part- 
ed with  the  dresses  ordered  especially  for  the  lady  of 
Sir  John  Docket — nay,  which  had  been  made  ^xpres^ 
ly  for  her — and  thereby  he  should  lose  her  custom : 
but,  for  all  that,  he  did  it  with  the  greatest  pleasure  \n 
the  world — he  would  rather  oblige  Miss  Ashenhurst 
than  Lady  Docket — these  dresses  would  look  so  ex- 
quisite on  Miss  Ashenhurst's  figure,  &c.  &c. 

Miss  Shapit,  the  most  approved  dressmaker  in  Har^ 
bury,  and  her  two  assistants,  sat  up  two  nighta  SQwiof 
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their  fiiq^ra  to  the  bone  to  make  up  the  purchases; — 
*^ Sweet  pretty  dresses,  beauteous  dresses!"  as  she 
averred  :  ^*  but  then,  to  be  sure,  both  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Aahenhurst  had  such  delightful  taste  in  dress ;  and 
these  being  made  up  by  her  own  fingers,  how  could 
-    they  help  it !" 

So  said  she,  as  she  exhibited  them  to  her  best  cus- 
tomers, who  had  been  informed,  if  they  would  just 
I     drop  in  on  the  Tuesday  morning,  they  might  see  them 
'*     in  her  liltle  sitting-room  jusl  before  they  were  sent 
k->    home. 

'*  And,  bless  my  life !"  said  one  lady,  as  tall  as  a  gi- 
^^  raffe,  with  ostrich  feathers  in  her  hat^  ^'  and  who 
<-f  would  have  thought  of  all  this  good  luck  happening  to 
ti  Mrs.  Ashenhnrst !" 

>•      "  She  did  not  carry  her  head  so  high  for  nothing,** 
>^  returned  another,  a  little  round  woman  in  a  short 
-l  black  silk  cloak. 

^  It  is  a  mighty  fortunate  thing  for  her  servants  !" 
:>'  observed  a  third,  who  was  folded  in  a  large  shawl,  put 
^  on  cloak-fashion,  and  held  so  tightly  over  the  shoulder 
L^  that  there  was  not  a  fold  from  head  to  foot ; — *'  a 
A  mighty  fortunate  thing  it  is  for  those  poor  servants  of 
^  hers  I— there  was  a  close  hand  held  in  the  house,  if 
i^  dl*s  true  that'i  said  out  of  the  kitchen.** 

"  Gkxkl  gracious  !**    interrupted  one  young  lady, 
be'   ''will  this  go  round  Miss  Ashenhurst*s  waist  1** 
^^'      ''Oh,  what  a  train  !**  exclaimed  a  second,  holding 
ia.'|  oat  the  gown  of  purple    Genoa  velvet  which  was 
J  4  Qetnt  for  the  state  robe  of  Mrs.  Ashenhurst ;  ''  and 
e»t  fined,  as  I  live,  with  white  satin  !" 
i)K|     ''Bless  me  I'*  ejaculated  the  lady  of  the  black  man- 
ne  ^  fie ;  <"  Uned  with  white  satin  !'* 
mrs\    ^Dojon  know  the  price  of  this  blue  mode,  Miss 
I  es*^  Bhapit  T*  asked  the  one  of  the  hat  and  feathers. 

"  Eight  shillings  a  yard,  ma*am.'* 
^i    "  It's  well  for  them  that  they  can  afford  it,**  return- 
vBFf  Id  the  querist 
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^'  I  hope  it  may  all  end  well !''  observed  (he  iady  of 
the  large  shawl. 

"  Oh,  my  goodness  I"  screamed  one  of  the  juniors; 
'^  there's  a  drop  of  tallo^  on  this  pearl-colored  tab- 
binet  !" 

"  Nay,  sure  !*'  cried  the  alarmed  Miss  Shapit. 

*^  I'm  sure  I  wish  it  may  all  turn  out  well  ;^  again 
repeated  the  lady,  and  left  the  room. 

We  also  will  leave  the  party  in  deep  consultation, 
as  to  the  best  means  of  extracting  a  drop  of  tallow 
from  a  pearl-colored  tabbinet. 

The  leave-taking  party  at  Mrs.  Ashenhurst's  went 
oflF  extremely  well.  She  and  her  daughter  were  too 
happy  not  to  be  pleased  with  all  the  world  ;  yet  Mn. 
Ashenhurst  herself  had  too  much  tact  and  worldly 
wisdom  to  obtrude  her  delight  on  her  guests  :  she  look- 
ed so  placidly  happy,  so  unostentatiously  fortunate, 
that  even  the  ill-natured  Mr.  Parkinson,  had  he  seen 
her,  could  have  said  no  more  than  he  did  say  when 
he  heard  of  it,  that  '^  she  knew  what  she  was  about" 

It  was  now  Tuesday  noon.  The  dresses  and  tbe 
millinery  had  all  come  home,  and  had  been  approved 
by  their  owners,  without  the  greasespot  in  the  peari- 
colored  tabbinet  being  detected  ; — it  is  true  Miss  Sba« 
pit  contrived  to  keep  it  undet  the  folds  all  the  time; 
— and  they  were  moreover  packed  up  ready  to  travel. 
Betty,  too,  who  was  now  advanced  into  lady's  woman, 
and  wore  her  Sunday  gown  on  a  work-a-daye,  was 
full  of  smiles,  talk,  and  curtseys,  and  only  now  and 
then  overshadowed  by  the  prospect  of  parting  with 
Thomas  Thackaray.  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  had  set  her 
house  in  order,  and  the  said  Thomas  Thackaray,  and 
his  mother,  who  since  the  Ashenhursts'  good  fortune 
had  been  introduced  as  general  domestic  assistant, 
were  to  be  left  in  charge  of  the  house  during  the  ab- 
sence of  its  mistress. 

Scarcely  was  noon  passed,  when  Jane,  who  was 
standing  at  the  window,  her  mind  a  very  prism  of  bap- 
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oghts — for  she  had  not  yet  begun  to  be  anxious 

the  arrival  of  the  carriage — ^beheld  Thomas 
:aray  throw  open  the  gate  which  led  to  the  turn- 
oad,  and  stand  with  his|b^ck  against  it,  and,  pre- 

after,  a  carriage  and  tour,  with  two  servants  in 
lite  and  scarlet  livery,  enter  with  a  magnificent 
,  beyond  which  the  delighted  girl  could  imagine 
ig  grander.  A  thrill  of  ecstasy  ran  through  her 
,  she  uttered  a  scream  of  delight ;  and  as  the 
>me  sound  of  stopping  wheels  greeted  her  mother's 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  two  human  beings 
perfectly  satisfied  with  earthly  felicity. 
:arriage  and  four,  and  no  longer  post-horses,  but 

well-fed  creatures,  than  which  none  finer  had 
been  seen  in  Harbury  !  A  happy,  a  proud  wo- 
iras  Mrs.  Ashenhurst.  Jane  was  wild  with  ec- 
;  and  she  was  the  next  morning  to  be  driven  off 
t  superb  vehicle  I  "  O  that  Brian  Livingstone 
ut  been  here  I"  thought  she,  half  in  the  joy  of  her 
fortune,  and  half  from  a  h*abit  she  had  lately  got 
jping  Brian  Livingstone  for  ever  in  her  thoughts. 
e  news  of  a  coach  and  four  having  driven  up  to 
Ashen  hurst's  door,  and  afterwards  to  the  Queen's 
,  soon  circulated  through  Harbury  ;  and  a  crowd 
ted  in  the  inn-yard  to  get  a  sight  of  it,  to  admire 
>rses,  and  to  talk  with  the  postilions, 
s.  Burgoyne  came  up  in"  the  evening  for  a  last 
-taking,  and  several  others  of  their  acquaintance 
now  full  of  professions  and  congratulations  ; 
sas  only  one  month  ago  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  was 
Q  their  eyes  a  widow  with  a  small  income  and  a 
leal  of  family  pride, — a  person  to  be  noticed  for 
ike  of  her  breeding  and  knowledge  of  the  world, 
om  whom  nothing  was  to  be  looked  for  in  return. 

however,  the  tables  were  turned,  and  these  time- 
ig  friends  professed  themselves  as  having  always 
ned  and  loved  her,  and  that  they,  every  one  9f 

9hould  be  inconsolable  for  her  loss. 
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Mrs.  Burgojne  brought  no  intelligence  of  her  neph« 
ew :  he  had  never  written,  and  she  could  not  tell  wnat 
to  think  of  it.    She  was.  however,  invited  to  corres- 

Eond  by  letter  with  IttA  old  friends,  *^  that  we  maj 
now,"  said  Mrs.  AthSnnurst,  ''  the  news  of  Harba- 

**  And  how  you  go  on,  dear  Mrs.  Burgoyne,*'  added 
Jane  ;  *^  and  how  poor  Miss  Livingstone  is,  and  how 
she  likes  Harbury,  when  she  comes  to  see  you  thb 
autumn.'* 

Mrs.  Burgoyne  made  her  adieus  the  very  latest  of 
all  the  guests ;  and  the  mother  and  daughter  were 
left  with  less  sorrow  for  the  parting,  perhaps,  than  with 
joyful  anticipations  for  the  morrow. 


CHAPTER    It. 

The  morrow  rose  is  brightly  beautiful  as  any  day 
could  rise  for  the  accomplishment  of  earthly  felicity. 

By  half-past  nine  the  carriage  with  its  four  noble 
horses  stood  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Asbenhurst's,  await- 
ing her  pleasure;  the  lower  order  of  towns-people 
gathered  in  an  eager  crowd  full  of  admiration  ofthe 
four  black  horses,  not  one  hair  different  the  one  mm 
the  other, — the  richly  ptated  harness,  the  handsomely 
emblazoned  panels  of  the  carriage  as  bright  and  uiw 
sullied  as  a  mirror, — and  of  the  mute,  immovable  pos- 
tilions,  who,  booted  and  spurred,  in  tight  smart  jack- 
ets and  caps,  and  with  whip  in  hand,  awaited  the  word 
to  be  off.  It  was  indeed  a  sight  of  unimagined  gran- 
deur ;  and  this  was  to  whirl  away  to  a  new  home, 
which  report  represented  as  an  JSUDorada  palace, 
their  umquhile  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  and  her  fair  daugh- 
ter, who,  but  a  few  short  weeks  ago,  had  walked  among 
them  not  too  great  to  be  approached  by  the  meanest ! 
Had  the  fiery  chariot  and  the  fiery  horses  of  the  propb* 
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)t  stood  before  them,  they  could  not  hav!p  ezcitef)  more 
wondering  admiration.  ^^Wefl,  there^s  no  saving 
vhat.  may  happen  to  any  of  us !''  was  th^  winding  up 
)f  some  of  the  street  wisdoA:  and  then  the  spectators 
vere  called  upon  to  witnedMpst,  the  strapping  on  of 
livers  mails  and  the  affixing  of. travelling  trunks  ;  then 
he  entree  of  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  and  fihi*  lovely  daughter 
nto  the  superb  vehicle,  with  the  most  sedulous  at  ten- 
ion  of  the  demure  but  handsome  servingmen,  as  if  the 
msiness  of  their  lives  was  to  care  for  these  ladies ; 
hen  the  mounting  of  these  two  liveried  attendants 
tach  to  his  place ;  and  lastly,  the  consigning  of  Betty 
lerself  from  the  vigorous  adieus  of  Thomas  Thacka- 
ay  to  the  gallant  assiduities  of  the  taller  of  the  serving* 
nen. 

Thomas  Thackaray  withdrew  a  few  paces  ;  Betty 
ooked  down  from  her  elevation  on  her  squire ;  the 
»ostilions  put  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  the  magnifi- 
!ent  equipage  swept  out  of  the  gate  with  a  swirl  on  to 
be  turnpike  road,  leaving  behind  it  a  blank,  and 
Irawing  after  it  a  hundred  admiring  eyes. 

A  happy  pair  were  the  mother  and  daughter,  and 
'ery  comely  withal.  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  had  studied 
hat  their  dress  should  not  disgrace  their  mission — 
uch  as  should  reach  the  happy  medium  between 
plainness  and  magnificence.  Her  daughter  wore  a 
lew  chintz  sack  and  petticoat,  with  an  apple-blossom 
iolored  silk  cloak,  and  a  white  chip  hat  trimmed 
vith  pale  green  gauze  :  she  herself  was  habited  in 
vhat  had  been  her  best  visiting  suit  for  the  last  two 
rears,  her  violet-colored  tabby,  and  over  her  shoul- 
lers  a  black  mode  cloak  trinied  like  her  daughter's 
vith  rich  black  lace,  and  a  hat  to  match.  Jane  was 
a  raptures  with  the  luxurious  ease  of  the  carriage  and 
he  stateliness  of  its  appointments ;  she  leaned  back 
nto  the  corner,  and  felt  9s  if  all  human  prosperity 
Dd  bliss  were  centred  in  those  so  many  square  feet  of 
ravelling  space*    She  took  off  her  hat,  and  ^f  i  wviV 
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her  rieh  curling  locki,  bright  and  fair  as  pale  gold, 
confined  only  by  a  ribbon,  falling  on  her  shoulders,  a 
verr  Hebe  in  appearance.  Her  mother  looked  at  her 
witn  delight,  and  belie^ei  their  reception  would  be 
propitious,  were  it  only  flr  the  sake  of  her  daughter's 
beauty. 

The  road  wa^U  new  to  Jane ;  and  with  a  heart 
attuned  to  happiness  as  hers  was,  any  landscape  would 
have  appeared  pleasant ;  but  this,  with  its  cheerful- 
Tillages — ^its  abounding  meadows  filled,  with  flocks  and 
herds — its  woods  yet  in  the  varied  and  clear  green  of 
early  summer — its  mansions — its  waters,  seen  by 
gUropses  as  they  passed  the  head  of  some  valley,  or 
looked  down  into  its  sylvan  quiet  from  higher  ground-^ 
its  occasional  ruins,  shrouded  in  trees,  or  standing 
bleak  and  bare  upon  a  hill-top,  a  mark  to  the  country 
round — and  all  this  seen  under  the  bright  but  not 
burning  sky  of  early  June, — could  not  fail  to  realise 
dreams  of  Arcadia  and  Fairy-land  ;  dreams  which  ber 
warm  imagination  had  fashioned  rather  as  pastime  than 
as  anything  to  be  realised  upon  the  earth. 

Xiittle  was  said  either  by  mother  or  daughter  for  the 
first  stage  of  the  journey.  A  great,  inconceivable 
happiness,  in  which  mingled  the  tender  memory  of 
Brian  Livingstone,  enveloped  Jane's  existence.  When 
should  they  meet  again? — what  would  that  meeting 
tend  to?-— would  he  follow  her  to  her  grand  new 
abode?  surely  he  would  !  And  O  the  happiness  of  in- 
troducing two  such  men  as  her  uncle  and  Brian  Lif- 
ingstone  to  each  other ! — Brian  so  handsome,  so  gentle- 
manly, so  accomplished  a  scholar ;  her  uncle  so  kind, 
so  fatherly,  so  munificent !  When  did  youth  ever  look 
through  the  sunshine  of  hope  and  love,  and  find  any- 
thing but  joy  i  Happy  Jane !  her  heart  danced  in  the 
transcendently  glorious  vision  it  created ;  and  never 
thinking  that  shadow  might  darken  its  beauty,  in  the 
•atiety,  as  it  were,  of  heart-pleasure,  she  turned  to 
esterbal  things.    All  again  was  bright— all  wag  de* 
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Kcious — everything  was  flattering  to  her  self-love,  and 
as  if  awakening  from  a  dream,  she  exclaimed,  ^^  How 
glorious  this  morning  is !  how  beautiful  this  land- 
scape l**  ) 

At  D  they  stayed  &  couple  of  hours  to  re- 

fresh the  horses  before  they  proceeded  the  remain- 
ing stage.  And  here  Jane  could  not  but  remark  the 
amazing  difference  with  which  people  were  received, 
travelling  in  an  ordinary  way,  in  a  post-chaise  perhaps, 
as  she  had  been  used  to,  or  with  an  equipage  and  at- 
tendants such  as  they  had  now.  The  bustle  which 
their  arrival  occasioned  throughout  the  place ;  the 
overstrained  civilities  of  the  landlord,  and  of  the  fine- 
spoken,  curtseying  landlady,  who  seemed  as  if  they 
would  absolutely  carry  them  into  their  house  in  their 
arms ;  the  running  to  and  fro  of  the  servants ;  the 
alertness  of  men  and  maids ;  the  general  solicitude  to 
make  them  comfortable ;  the  fear  lest  all,  when  all 
was  done,  was  not  to  their  liking, — amused  her  even 
to  laughter. 

*'  What  would  these  people  say,"  she  observed  to  her 
mother,  ^*  if  they  knew  that  even  within  a  month  it  was  a 
debated  matter  whether  we  could  afford  to  raise  Bet- 
ty's wages  1" 

After  they  had  refreshed  themselves,  th  ey  walked 
into  the  town,  attended  by  their  valet  Mrs.  Ashen- 
hurst  was  not  a  woman  to  be  inconvenienced  by,  or 
to  feel  her  state  as  her  burden  ;  on  the  contrary,  all 
this  was  extremely  grateful  to  her  feelings — she  seem- 
ed only  now  in  her  proper  sphere  :  Jane  bore  her  ele- 
vation with  much  less  equanimity,  and  continually 
provoked  her  mother  by  her  inaptitude. 

^^  Who  would  think,"  said  she,  "  that  I  have  made  a 
iNidding  within  the  last  ten  days,  and  see  me  followed 
by  this  smart  footman  !" 

Denborough  Park  lay  five  miles  on  the  other  nde  of 
Wood  Leighton.  Half  a  mile  from  the  town,  they 
croeied  the  river  by  its  old  stone  bridge  \  vA  \a\%^ 
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itandiDg  within  one  of  the  angular  piers  of  the  bridge, 
were  they  greeted  by  the  **  God  bless*  you,  my  lady ! 
And  a  happy  welcome  to  you,  Miss  Jane  !"  of  their  old 
acquaintance  Daniel  Neale. 

Mrs.  Ashenhurst  threw  him  a  gold  coin,  Jane  smiled 
^nd  nodded  to  him  :  and  the  beggar  sent  a  hundred 
thousand  welcomes  and  blessings  after  them. 

As  they  approached  Denborough  Park,  the  sun  was 
setting,  and  the  rich  crimson  light  of  a  summer  evefiing 
lay  over  the  landscape.  The  travellers  were  both  si- 
lent, both  occupied  by  similar  but  new  sensations; 
that  mysterious  awe  which  will  g£(ther  about  the  hu- 
man spirit  when  a  new  and  untried  existence,  e? en 
though  it  promise  happiness,  lies  before  them.  Nei- 
ther of  them  would  have  confessed  to  a  sentiment  of 
doubt  or' depression,  but  each  felt  that  vague,  uiidefin- 
able  impression,  that  will  at  times  creep  over  us  spite 
of  ourselves,  whispering  of  the  uncertainty  of  all 
earthly  things  even  at  the  very  moment  that  delivers 
them  to  our  grasp.  The  feeling  was  one  Jane  could 
not  endure  ;  she  turned  to  her  mother  with  a  burst  of 
-admiration  for  a  clump  of  trees  which  were  kindled 
Into  golden  light  by  the  setting  sun,  and  her  mother 
was  glad  to  be  rid  of  her  own  reverie.  Neither  said 
a  word  to  the  other  of  the  shadow  that  had  passed 
over  her  mind,  but  simultaneously  gave  themselves  up 
to  the  beauty  of  the  old  park  scenery. 

And  it  was  scenery  that  deserved  unmixed  atten- 
tion:— green  slopes  lying  in  light  contrasted  with 
shadowy  hollows ;  clum^ps  of  trees,  or  some  majestic 
oak  of  five  centuries'  growth,  which  held  up  aloft, 
above  its  green  leafiness,  a  splintered  and  whitened 
crown  of  decaying  branches,  or  yet  more  grotesquely 
seemed'  bowed  with  the  weight  o^  its  years,  decaying 
in  trunk  and  branch  even  while  it  yet  garlanded  a  few 
outspreading  arms  with  fresh  verdure  :  here  and  there, 
too,  lay  herds  of  deer,  the  image  of  sylvan  repose,  or 
rusHed  past  Ifaein,  Marfled   from  their  rest,  with  a 
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twinkliog  of  horns,  and  a  rush  like  the  passing  of  a 
gale.  Occasionally,  too,  they  caught  gilmpses  of 
still  lakelike  waters  lying  low  and  in  shadow,  bordered 
round  with  reeds,  or  by  the  green  smooth  turf  which 
was  reflected  as  in  a  mirror.  Herons  were  soaring 
away  to  their  night-trees ;  there  was  now  and  then 
he^rd  the  deep,  soothing  coo  of  the  wood-pigeon ; 
and,  advancing  down  a  slope  towards  the  house,  un- 
der broad,  spreading  beech-trees,  they  perceived  a 
troop  of  peacocks,  arching  their  georgeous  necks  and 
extending  their  long  trains  on  the  turf.  It  was  made 
up  of  images  of  grandeur — noble  antiquity  and  pre- 
sent prosperity  and  ease :  no  wonder  that  our  sao- 
guine  travellers  soon  forgot  that  doubt  and  disappoijot- 
ment  have  any  part  in  human  affairs. 

Presently  the  house  came  into  sight :  but  this,  and 
their  reception  there,  are  too.  important  to  fill  the  end 
of  a  chapter. 


CHAPTER   V. 

Dehborough  Hall,  or  Park,  as  it  was  mote  gen- 
erally called,  was  a  roagnificent  pile  of  building 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  park,  which  sloped  down 
to  it  on  three  sides  from  its  extreme  boundaries  of 
many  miles  in  ex!tent ;  the  hall  occupyiag,  as  U  were, 
<the  hollow  of  an  immense  ^irregular  basin  with  one 
broken  side  ;  this  fourth,  or  ibroken  side,  qpening  to 
the  southwest  a  far-seen  stretch  of  country^  infinitely 
diversified  and  beautiful ;  on  either  h^nd  the  wooded 
-flIopeB  of  the  park  gradually  sinking  .into  .the  plain  be- 
jond.  One  of  those  lake-like  waters  .we  have  men- 
tioned lay  in  the  mid  foreground;;  tcees,  :Standing 
singly  or  >in  groups,  all  disposed  with  the  most  exquis- 
ite taste,  diversified  the  landscape,  whplph  terminated 
in  twauity  mil€»  of  4istanfie,  einbrajt^ijig  bamlet«9vce% 
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and  towers,  woods,  waters,  and  a  distant  outline  of 
hills,  seen  clearly  against  the  yet  warm  sunset  sky. 

The  principal  front  commanded  this  view.  The 
house  itself  stood  nobly  among  its  lawns,  gardeiU) 
and  groves,  like  a  pleasure-palace  in  the  gardens  of 
Armida.  Its  architecture  was  in  unison  with  its  nt* 
uation,  belonging  to  no  one  distinct  style,  but  uniting 
ail  that  was  grand  and  beautiful  in  each ;  each  aepa* 
rate  front  presenting  styles  and  ornaments  incongru- 
ous perhaps  in  detail,  but  forming  a  general  effect  at 
once  imposing  and  characteristic. 

The  approach  to  it  lay  through  shrubberies  of  fult 
grown  flowering  treqs  and  evergreens,  with  here  and 
there  an  oasis  of  lawn  and  garden.  They  passed 
glades  of  velvet  turf  which  seemed  made  for  fairy . 
revellers ;  they  saw  fountains  in  green  and  shadowy, 
places  shining  out  like  the  fair  Una  in  her  shady  wood ; 
and  everywhere  the  odor  of  flowers  and  trees,  and  the 
loud  song  of  thousands  of  birds,  which  the  smooth  glid- 
ing on  of  the  carriage  over  a  gravel  road  as  level  as  a 
marble  pavement  could  not  deaden,  greeted  them  as 
they  went  along. 

A  sweep  of  the  road  round  a  promontory  of  tree- 
like flowering  shrubs  brought  them  at  once  to  the  froot 
of  the  house ;  and  the  carriage  drew  up  to  a  lofly, 
pillared  and  temple-like  portico,  at  which  already 
stood  two  servants  to.  receive  them.  Thence  they 
were  conducted  to  a  magnificent  chamber,  in  a  room 
adjoining  to  which  refreshments  of  all  kinds  awaited 
them,  while  servants,  silent  as  spirits,  yet  full  of  activ- 
ity and  assiduity,  attended  on  them. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  after  the 
General,  they  were  informed  that  it  was  not  his  wirii 
that  they  should  be  interrupted  either  in  refreshing 
themselves,  or  performing  their  toilet  by  seeing  him, 
but  that  he  awaited  their  pleasure  as  soon  after  as  was 
agreeable  to  themselves. 

Jane's  imagination  "had  pictured  rooms  as  lofty  and 
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a  Is^rge  as  these ;  but  their  detaila  of  furniture,  ac* 
lommodation  for  ease  and  luxury,  the  abundance  and 
plendor  of  the  repast,  and  the  profound  reverence  of 
he  attendants,  went  far  beyond  what  she  could  have 
isioned  of  these  things, — they  excited  her  almost  to 
motion.  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  took  all  that  came  quiet- 
f ;  she  loved  state  as  dearly  as  the  nabob  himself, 
lod  nothing  presented  itself  to  her  in  the  guise  of 
amptuousness  or  ceremonial  to  which  she  could  not 
iccommodate  herself.  She  was  charmed  with  every- 
bing  she  saw,  but  made  uncomfortable  by  nothing ; 
he  very  obsequiousness  of  the  silken  attendants  was 
eceived  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  it  was  what 
he  had  been  used  to  all  the  days  of  her  life.  Betty's 
vonder  and  agitation  were  extreme  ;  the  poor  young 
roman  looked  frightened  to  death,  and  was,  to  use  her 
iwn  expression,  *'  all  in  such  a  fluster,  she  could  not 
itkk  a  pin." 

Mrs.  Ashenhurst,  who  feU  so  well  the  proprieties  of 
ler  place,  neither  put  on  a  state-robe,  nor  anything 
hat  might  appear  beyond  the  ordinary  dress\)f  a  gen- 
lewoman.  She  was  simply  habited  in  rich  green  silk, 
vith  a  point-lace  cap,  handkerchief,  and  ruffles.  Of 
ler  daughter's  appearance  she  was  more  studious. 
Eier  beautiful  hair  was  left  to  its  own  way,  and  fell 
irith  a  child-like  simplicity  in  heavy  curls  on  her 
smooth,  fair  shoulders ;  her  dress  was  the  pink  mode 
we  have  heard  of  before,  the  effect  of  vi'hich  her  mo- 
lier  knew  to  be  perfect ;  on  her  neck  she  wore  pearls, 
md  pearl  bracelets  on  her  fair  round  arms,  which  her 
notber  was  well  aware  might  be  displayed  with  ad* 
raiitage.  Thus  habited,  Betty  informed  the  servant 
rho  remained  in  waiting,  that  the  ladies  were  ready 
o  be  announced. 

They  were  conducted  through  a  long  gallery  cover" 
d  with  Indian  mat,  and  filled  with  a  variety  of  Indian 
poil — ^the  spoil  of  war  and  of  the  chase,  to  the  saloon ; 
he  Terj  room  on  which  the  nabob  had  lavished  his  ut- 
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most  care,  and  to  which  nothing  of  luxurious  gor- 
geousness  could  have  been  added, — it  was  redolant  of 
silk  and  gold.  They  trod  on  carpets  that  yielded  to 
the  foot  like  down ;  the  odor  as  of  a  celestial  land 
opened  upon  them  from  the  plants  and  flowers  of  an 
unimagined  splendor,  which  filled  vases  of  rich  orien- 
tal china  ;  and  here  and  there,  some  in  golden  cages, 
others  perched  on  the  branches  of  the  flowering  shrubs, 
those  gaily-colored  Indian  birds  were  seen,  some  al- 
ready nestled  to  sleep  in  their  gorgeous  featherineas, 
others  seeming  to  court  admiration  by  the  display  of 
crest  and  wing.  These  things,  and  much  beude, 
were  rather  perceived  than  observed ;  for  midway  in 
the  room,  which  was  of  immense  size,  they  were  re-  {^ 
ceived  by  the  lord  of  the  mansion  himself,  a  man  tall 
and  stately,  and  deeply  bronzed  by  Indian  suns,  bat 
overflowing  with  courtesey,  and  with  that  Ipw,  wove 
voice  of  which  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  had  spoken  maay 
and  many  a  time.  He  received  them  at  first  with  a 
profound  bow  ;  and  then,  taking  his  sister's  hand  in 
both  his,  he  saluted  her  on  the  cheek,  and  bade 
her  welcome.  Jane  passed  through  the  same  cereroo-  Kb 
nial,  and  then  both  ladies  were  conducted,  one  in  each  m 
hand,  to  the  couch  from  which  he  had  just  risen,  le 
Jane  sank  ^into  its  elastic  softness  with  an  involuntarj 
sense  of  the  delight  of  anything  so  luxurious. 

Seven-and-twenty  years  of  ordinary  life  could  QOt  |iv; 

f)a8S  over  any  human  countenance  and  leave  it  scatb* 
ess :  but  sorrows  and  anxieties  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Ashenhurst ;  foreign  travel,  some  years  of  bard  ser- 
vice, and  more  of  the  laying  together  of  treasure,  in  \n 
that  of  her  brother,  had  produced  their  tiecessaryW* 
facts,  nothing  abated.  The  brother  and  sister  met 
even  more  changed  than  they  had  anticipated  ;  and 
for  the  first  ten  minutes  a  listener  might  have  been 
amused  to  observe  the  evident  care  both  parties  took 
not  to  speak  an  unpalatable  truth. 
^<  My  dear  geneitU,''  said  the  wary  Mrs.  A^heohunt, 
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rejoice  to  see  yoiir  godd  looks ;  your  complexion 
iltered,  but  certainly  improved  ;  you  look  younger 
;n  Lord  Montjoy  at  the  same  age.'^ 
rhe  courtly  man  smiled  graciously  at  the  flattering 
urance,  and  declared  to  the  lady  that  time  had  used 
*  tenderly^  and  that  ^^  he  missed  no  charm  from  the 
r  face  of  his  sister." 

[t  was  tacitly  understood  between  them  that  each 
mid  conceal  whatever  truth  on  this  subject  might 

unflattering.  While  these  things  were  being  said, 
i  inquiries  as  to  their  journey  were  making  and  re- 
sd  to,  Jane  more  narrowly  observed  her  uncle.  In 
pearance  he  might  be  sixty  years  of  age,  perhaps 
3  years  older.  His  countenance  bore  traces  of  care 
i  toily  with  those  strong  lines  that  indicate  resolute 
lot  obstinate  character  ;  a  deep-set  penetrating  eye, 
lose  expression  did  not  always  seem  \n  accordance 
Ih  the  smooth. smile  and  the  remarkably  bland  voice  : 
1  Jane  saw  nothing  to  dislike  ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
w  a  man  bent  to  please  and  to  make  them  pleased 
Lh  themselves;  a  luxurious  and  extremely  polite 
rson,  whom  she  was  very  happy  to  consider  as  het 
cle,  nay,  if  such  should  be  his  pleasure,  as  her  adopt- 
father.  What  lay  below  the  surface  it  would  have 
luired  a  much  more  practised  and  acute  judge  of 
man  nature  than  the  Jane  Ashenhurst  of  those  days 
have  detected. 

His  dress,  she  observed,  was  in  perfect  keeping  with 
Bry  thing  about  him,  rich  and  showy ;  not,  as  might 
ve  been  expected,  his  general's  uniform,  but  the 
itaiine  of  a  private  gentleman,  in  which  ornament, 
wever,  and  the  use  of  the  precious  metals,  were  as 
risbly  ueed  as  could  be,  even  beyond,  what  seemed 
her,  good  taste.  He  was  powdered,  and  wore  a 
ght  mulberry-cdOred  velvet  coat  lined  with  prim- 
le  serge,  with  gold  buttons  the  size  of  half-crowns ; 

cravat  was  of  the  most  transparently  delicate  point 
e,  and  fell  over  his  waistcoat  of  gold  and  aW^^t  ^m* 
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broidered  silk,  fastened  likewise  with  bullion  ;  he  wore 
black  satin  breeches  with  gold  knee-buckles,  and  the 
buckles  of  his  shoes  were  of  the  same  metal ;  his 
stockings,  of  black  silk,  were  carefully  drawn  over  his 
shapely  leg,  which  he  evidently  dbplayed  with  great 
self-satisfaction  ;  his  hands,  which  were  thin  and  yel- 
low, and  displayed  age  even  more  than  his  face,  were 
enveloped  in  ruMes  of  the  same  materials  as  his  cra- 
vat, and  his  fingers  were  loaded  with  jewelled  ringa 
Never  had  so  elaborately-dressed  a  man  met  the  eyes 
of  his  young  kinswoman  before,  and  she  could  not 
help  thinking  that  the  ornament  of  his  person  alone 
far  exceeded  her  mother's  yearly  income,  which  had 
been  husbanded  with  such  extraordinary  care:  she  i 
no  longer  wondered  at  the  bill  for  the  two  hundred  k 
pounds.  Scarcely  had  she  arrived  at  this  last  concla- 
sion,  when  her  uncle  addressed  her. 

^'  He  hoped  his  niece  had  half  the  pleasure  in  visit- 
ing him,  that  he  had  in  welcoming  her  under  his  rooH^ 

Jane  expressed  her  unqualified  delight 

*^  We  must  see,"  said  he,  "  what  we  can  do  to  make  h 
your  time  pass  pleasantly.     Of  my  neighbors,  as  yet,  I 
know  but  little.    A  young  lady,  however,  will  attract  jj 
where  an  old  bachelor  has  little  chance  of  pleasing." 

Jane  protested  against  any  attraction  being  seperior  ^ 
to  that  of  her  uncle. 

"  We  will  not  contest  the  point,  my  dear  young  la- 
dy ;  and  nothing  will  give  me  greater  pleasure  than 
yielding  the  palm  to  you." 

And  so  passed  compliments  between  them,  all  seem- 
ing mutually  pleased.  At  length  Mrs.  Asbenhuist  k 
remarked,  unable  longer  to  suppress  an  uneasy  pentt* 
ment  which  obtruded  itself,  that  she  had  expected  to 
find  the  genera]  furnishing  his  house  ;  on  the  contn^ 
ry,  he  appeared  to  have  been  established  there  somt 
time.  |] 

"  Eighteen  months,"  was  the  answer. 

'^Eighteen  months !"  reiterated   his  sister,  qoitft: 
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iTown  off  her  guard ;  "  how  long  then  had  he  been  in 
iiq;land  1^ 

**  Three  yearg,"  replied  the  general  in  bis  usual  tone 
r  courtesy,  as  if  he  were  unconscious  or  totally  re- 
ardlefls  of  the  pain  this  arowal  occasioned. 

^*  My  dear  general !"  exclaimed  the  lady ;  ^*  and, 
ut  for  the  merest  chance  in  the  world,  you  might 
ave  been  three  years  longer,  and  I  should  never  have 
nown  of  it!" 

The  impassire  general  felt  neither  reproof  nor  of- 
3iice.  A  silence  of  a  few  moments  succeeded,  in 
^hich  Mrs.  Ashenburst,  however  mortified  she  might 
^1  by  the  truth  thus  obtruded  on  her  knowledge,  re- 
olved  to  keep  careful  hold  on  the  general,  now  that 
he  bad  the  opportunity ;  and  Jane's  gratitude  and  af- 
ection  for  her  uncle  struggled  with  the  unpleasant 
relief  that  he  would  never  have  sought  them  out — 
hat  he  had  no  affection  for  them.  But  these  thoughts 
rere  in  some  measure  dissipated  by  the  courtesies  of 
he  general  himself;  he  renewed  the  conversation 
irith  the  utmost  ease  and  cheerfulness ;  told  of  the 
lew  instruments  he  had  ordered  for  his  niece,  of  the 
fashionable  music  he  had  procured  her,  of  his  own 
love  of  music,  of  the  wonderfully  fine  voice  his  sister 
iras  reraarkable^for,  declaring  he  did  not  doubt  but  her 
daughter's  was  equally  fine ;  spoke  of  the  jewels  he 
had  already  selected  for  them,  and  then  called  upon 
his  niece  to  admire  his  flowers  and  his  birds.  Jane 
eoald  I  not  resist  such  devotion  ;  she  went  the  round 
of  the  apartment  at  his  side,  listening  to  the  names, 
the  qualities,  and  the  histories  of  his  various  Indian 
treasures.  An  elegant  supper,  in  which  their  host 
pledged  them  in  wine  of  Shiraz,  closed  this  eventful 
day :  they  then  retired  to  the  apartments  they  had 
before  occupied,  and  were  led  by  the  enraptured  Bet^ 
ty  through  a  suite  of  rooms  which  she  informed  them 
bid  been  fitted  up,  as  she  was  told,  for  their  espe- 
wl  use ;  and  indeed,  unless  the  nabob  had  bad  eotm 
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other  female,  impfttes  Id -view,  this  must  have  been  tbe 
case,  for  they  were  evidently  designed  tor  ladies*  use. 

A  doubt,  jspite  of  herself,  remained  in  the  mind  of 
Mrs.  Ashenburst  as  to  the  sincerity  of  her  brother ; 
but,  for  the  world,  she  would  not  have  confessed  ai 
muchto  any  living  creature,,  not  even  to  her  daughter. 
It  was  an  unpleasant  thing  to  have  doubts  darkening 
prospects  as  bright  as  these ;  still,  she  had  sufficient 
reliance  on  her  own  management  to  believe  herself 
secure  in  her  present  position.  Jane,  like  her  mother^ 
was  jealous  of  confessing  the  unpleasant  effect  of  tbe 
general's  avowal ;  but  she  determined,  if  possible,  to 
forget  what  she  had  heard,  or  to  disbelieve  his  having 
been  three  years  in  England. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


P 


Mrs.  AsHENHURST  and  her  daughter,  spite  of  the 
afore-mentioned  annoyance,  woke  to  a  golden  life.  |^^ 
The  splendors  ;and  riches  of  their  habitation  were  ei 
haustless.  All  that  is  read  of  in  books,  or  fancied  in  \^^ 
day-dreams,  seemed  gathered  together  in  this  palace 
of  splendor.  There  was  silence  profound^  and  deep, » 
dreamy  absence  of  sound  to  propitiate  repose,  and  ^ 
there  were  instruments  of  music  to  awaken  swdet 
sounds  upon.  There  was  in  some  apartments  a  twi«  jrg 
light  at  noon,  a  soft  slumberous  atmosphere  of  odor 
as  if  for  the  indulgence  of  a  voluptuous  idleness ;  otbers  Lj 
were  light  and  airy,  filled  with  birds  and  flowers,  with  ^ 
windows  wreathed  with  trellised  plants,  thrown  open  rj 
and  commanding  a  landscape  which  combined  gran- 
deur and  cheerfulness.  Books  there  were  for  the  sta» 
dious,  if  the  studious  ever  came  there,  and  such  ligbt 
and  pleasant  literature  as  the  age  then  furnished  to 
suit  a  lady's  reading :  pictures  there  were  on  the  walh 
and  beautiful  ,  rare  statutes  filled   each  appropriatt 
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cbe,  or  stood  on  marble  slabs,  looking  down  on 
e  spectator  with  their  calm,  unimpassioned  coun- 
nances,  or  casting  over  the  stateliness  of  those  rooms 
e  shadow  of  some  old  but  immortal  agony  or  w\)e. 
Ithout,  lay  gardens  and  groves,  all  trim  and  finely 
(pt  as  if  by  fairy  hands,  for  no  gardener  or  laborer 
as  ever  seen  in  them,  their  work  being  done  in  the 
irly  morning;  beyond  these  lay  the  park,  with  its 
inny  slopes,  its  shadowy  glens,  its  waters,  its  old 
oods,  and  its  sylvan  creatures.  Besides  these,  car- 
aiges,  horses,  servants,  were  ever  at  their  command, 
>  convey  or  attend  them  when  and  where  they  chose, 

Mrs.  Ashenhurst  and  her  daughter  might  truly  be 
lid  to  enjoy  a  golden  life.  As  for  the  nabob,  those 
ho  saw  him  might  have  believed  that  they  it  was  for 
bom  he  had  especially  made  this  earthly  paradise,  so 
reat  not  only  seemed  his  contentment  in  their  pres- 
Qce,  but  hid  unwearying  devotion  to  them. 

So  passed  on  week  after  week  ;  and  so  easily  does 
le  human  mind  accustom  itself  to  circumstances, 
owever  strange  and  out  of  its  common  track  they 
lay  at  first  appear,  that  not  only  Mrs.  Ashenhurst, 
ut  Jane  herself,  began  to  feel  as  perfectly  at  home,  as 
such  accustomed  to  the  grandeur  of  Denborough 
*ark,  as  if  it  had  been  Iheir  residence  for  years  rather 
lian  weeks. 

But  clouds  will  rise  to  obscure  the  brightness  of  a 
uromer's  day,  and  even  this  golden  life  at  Denbor^- . 
ugh  Park  had  its  annoyances  ;  and  the  first  that  pre- 
ented  itself,  after  the  memory  of  the  first  evening  was 
[Ot  over,  was  owing  to  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Burgoyne. 
nil  then,  Jane  would  have  said  it  was  impossible  that 

letter  from  her  could  afford  other  than  unmingled 
leasure,  seeing  it  did  not  announce  the  death  of  Miss 
livingstone ;  but  so  it  was.  After  all  good  Mrs.  Bur- 
oyne's  regrets  for  the  loss  of  her  friends  and  her  wish- 
B  for  their  happiness  had  been  gone  through  ;  after 
le  had  told  all  .the  news  of  Harbury,  bow  oni!&  ^lfiia!& 
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Parkinson  had  got  a  lover  worth  seven  hundred  a  year, 
and  another  bad  lost  hers  worth  a  thousand  ;  the  good 
old  lady  went  on  to  say,  *^  and  this  in  perfect  confi- 
dence, for  she  had  very  likely  no  business  to  mention 
it,  but  that  now  his  sister  was  recovering,  poor  Brian 
had  time  to  think  of  himself,  and  that  she  believed  he 
was  very  unhappy  that  he  had  allowed  dear  Miss  Ash* 
enhurst  to  leave  Hardbury  without  declaring  his  lore 
for  her,  but  that  it  was  what  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  had  said 
about  Tom  Parkinson  which  had  prevented  his  doing 
so ;  and  now  she  was  afraid  he  would  not  come  for- 
ward, because  their  prospects  were  so  changed,  for," 
added  she,  ^*  what  has  Brian  in  prospect  beyond  the 
rectory  that  has  been  promised  him,  and  that,  though 
in  itself  not  to  be  despised,  is  nothing  to  entitle  him  to 
ask  the  hand  of  General  Dubois'  heiress."  To  all  this 
was  added,  in  a  postscript,  that  she  believed  she  was 
wrong  to  have  said  all  this,  ^^  for  that,  now  Augusta 
was  better,  she  believed  Brian  would  pay  his  respects 
to  his  old  friends  at  Denborough  Park  soon  after  he 
was  ordained,  which  would  be  in  a  week  or  two." 

The  feelings  of  the  mother  and  daughter  were  very 
different  on  reading  this  letter.  A  few  weeks  ago  they 
would  have  thought  precisely  the  same, — ^that  Brian 
Livingstone  of  all  men  was  the  most  welcome  of  suit- 
ors ;  Jane's  feelings  were  unchanged,  but  her  mother 
talked  of  her  altered  circumstances,  wondered  at  Mrs. 
Bargoyne  not  knowing  better  than  to  persuade  her 
nephew  to  such  a  step,  for  she  had  no  doubt  it  was 
her  doing ;  that,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  Livingstone  wasla  gen- 
tleman, but  what  pretension  could  he  have  to  think  of 
her  daughter,  who  certainly  might  match  with  the 
heurof  a  dukedom?  besides  all  this,  it  was  not  her 
place  to  dispose  of  her  daughter ;  she  considered  Gen- 
eral Dubois  in  the  place  of  a  father,  nor  did  she  think 
it  likely  he  would  give  his  consent  to  anything  of  the 
kind. 

Hiid  Jane  heard  ber  aiother  plotting  against  chureb 
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and  state,  she  could  not  have  been  more  amazed  than 
when,  one  after  another,  these  reasons  were  advanced 
against  Brian  Livingstone  ;  all  selfish,  cold-hearted 
reasons,  worthy  as  she  thought  of  Mr.  Parkinson  him- 
self. Poor  Mrs.  Burgoyne,  too,  that  had  written  such 
a  genuine,  confidential  letter,  so  full  of  old  feelings  and 
old  friendliness,  which  but  to  read  was  like  hearing 
the  dear  old  lady  talk,  that  she  too  must  be  censured  f 
Jane  sighed  deeply  as  she  said  what  she  felt  truly,-— 
^*  that  if  their  greatness  here  must  alienate  them  thus 
from  their  old  friends,  must  thus  change  their  old  feal- 
ings  and  old  opinions,  she  would  much  rather  have  re* 
mained  in  their  small  house  at  Harbury,  with  only  two 
servants,  and  no  better  acquaintance  then  poor  Mrs. 
Burgoyne  1" 

Day  after  day  went  on,  and  Jane  lived  in  the  happy 
belief  that  Brien  would  visit  them,  and  then  she  was 
sure  all  would  be  well :  in  the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Asb- 
enburst  had  replied  to  the  letter  according  to  her  new 
philosophy. 

As  may  well  be  imagined,  the  new  inmates  at  Den- 
borough  Park  created  no  little  sensation  among  the 
neighboring  gentry  :  their  first  appearance  in  public 
was  by  the  general's  side  in  his  grand  pew  at  church. 
No  sooner  was  the  service  over  than  everybody  was 
engaged  on  the  same  topic.  "  Who  were  they  ?  What 
could  their  being  at  Denborough  Park  meani  Had 
anybody  heard  of  such  arrivals  being  looked  for  ?  Was 
the  general  married  V^  that  was  perhaps  the  question 
most  anxiously  asked.  The  truth  soon  got  abroad  ; 
and  then  Miss  Ashenhurst  was  declared  to  be  a  swee^ 
pretty  creature,  so  beautifully  dressed,  and  her  mother 
uras  so  much  of  the  gentlewoman  !  Would  Miss  Ash- 
enhurst be  the  general's  heir  ?"  was  a  question  eagerly 
asked. 
There  was,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  bitter  disappoint- 
ment in  many  a  lady's  soul  to  find  that  the  general 
had  any  feniale  relatives,   and  particularly  %uc\i  ^"^ 
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these  ;  they  feared  now  he  never  would  marry,  and 
it  was  a  thousand  pities, — just  the  man  as  he  was  to 
make  a  woman  happy,  and  with  such  a  fortune  and 
such  a  beautiful  place  too.  The  general  had  been 
their  neighbor  for  eighteen  months,  had  visited  every- 
body, had  been  intimate  with  every  body,  yet  no  one 
had  ever  heard  him  speak  of  these  his  near  female  re- 
lations t  Never  bad  the  wisdom  of  the  ladies-  of  that 
division  of  the  county  been  so  much  at  fault  before. 
It  was  not  extraordinary  that  neither  Jane  Ashei»hurst 
nor  her  mother,  notwithstanding  their  good  looks  and 
handsome  dresses,  found  but  little  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
the  ladiesw  The  gentlemen  saw  things  very  different- 
ly. They  called  Jane  Ashenhurst  a  divine  creature, 
and  declared  she  would  make  Denborough  Park  all 
it  should  be.  What  an  amazing  fortune  she  would  be ! 
And  they  were  credibly  informed  that  she  and  her  mo- 
ther were  the  sole  relatives  the  nabob  had  ;  she  wouM 
have  the  best  fortune  in  five  counties  !  Well  might  they 
call  her  the  finest  girl  that  ever  was  seen  ;  with  such  a 
complexion  !  just  what  a  lady's  complexion  should  be. 
Then  her  figure  !  Jane  Ashenhurst  was  voted  perfect, 
and  her  mother  the  very  next  approach  to  it  ! 

Among  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  the  young  lady 
and  her  fortune  was  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone, .  and 
thence  rose  another  of  Jane's  annoyances  :  but  of  this 
renowned  knight  we  must  be  allowed  to  speak  a  few 
words. 

When  General  Dubois  became  a  resident  at  Den- 
borough Park,  he  heard,  wherever  he  went,  and 
from  every  one  who  came  near  him,  of  Sir  Har- 
bottle Grimstone,  nobody  but  Sir  Harbottle  Grim- 
stone  !  "Did  he  know  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone f" 
"  No  !"  *'  Oh  I  but  he  must  know  him ;  he  was  the 
man  !"  "  Had  not  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone  called  V 
*'  No."  "  When  be  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Sir 
Harbottle  Grimstone,  he  would  see  what  the  county 

of  8 could  boast  of !"    Was  there  a  man  who 

rode  well  ?    It  was  Sir  HatVwlvX^  QlvvxmX'wv^*    Who 
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gave  good  dinners  1  Again  it  was  Sir  Harbottle  Grim- 
atone.  He  who  sang  the  best  song,  he  who  the  ladies 
vowed  was  the  most  delectable  partner  in  the  dance, 
was  no  other  than  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone  !  Whose 
equipage  was  the  most  splendid,  whose  hounds  and 
horses  the  best  bred,  whose  house  the  he0,  furnished  ? 
Again  and  again  he  heard  of  Sir  Harbottle  Grim- 
stone  ! 

A  man  ^ho  had  been  used  to  an  omnipotent  rule, 
and  who  demanded  it  wherever  he  might  be,  as  Grene- 
ral  Dubois  did,  was  only  to  be  piqued  into  curiosity, 
not  excited  by  encomiums  such  as  these  of  his  extra- 
ordinary neighbor,  who,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  gentry 
within  a  dozen  miles  of  the  nabob's  new  residence, 
seemed  slow  of  making  his  acquaintance. 

At  last  he  met  this  paragon  of  a  country  gentleman 
at  the  dinner-table  of  a  mutual  friend  ;  he  met  him, 
and  instantly  disliked  him. 

Sir  Harbottle  was  the  antipodes  of  General  Dubois  : 
in  age  he  might  be  thirty  ;  and,  having  but  lately  come 
into  possession  of  his  heriditary  estate,  was  full  of  the 
arrogance  and  assumption  of  unaccustomed  posses* 
sion.  He  was  a  thoughtless,  swaggering,  talking  roan, 
in  the  full  intoxication  of  animal  spirits  and  property, 
who  had  no  conception  of  living  but  lo  enjoy  himself, 
or  of  enjoyment  but  in  feasting,  drinking,  and  gallop- 
ping  over  hedges  and  five-barred  gates.  He  was  what 
hia  squiral  associates  called  a  good  fellow,  the  ladies  a 
great  rake,  and  the  old  gentlemen  a  sower  of  wild 
oats,  bom  for  the  destruction  of  woods  and  the  growth 
of  mortgages,  unless  marriage  tamed  him, — and  Sir 
Harbottle,  they  were  free  to  confess,  had  only  to 
choofe  and  take.  This  wb»  in  fact  not  saying  too 
much,  for,  spite  of  his  coarse  manners,  vulgar  tastes, 
and  rather  questionable  character,  by  dint  of  a  hand- 
some manly  person,  a  dashing  off-hand  address,  and 
that  onaccountable  inconsistency  which-  makes  wo- 
BBo  too  often  admire  what  all  the  world  blames,  Sir 

▼OL.  I-  16* 
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Harbottle  was  their  magnus  Apollo.  Stich  was  the 
estimation  be  held  in  public  opinion  when  the  nabob 
came  to  reside  at  Denborough  Park  ;  thenceforward 
things  began  to  change.  The  amazing  wealth  which 
the  new-comer  was  reputed  to  possess,  and  the  unac- 
customed a§lendor  in  which  he  burst  forth  among 
them,  made  an  instant  diversion  in  his  (aver ;  be- 
sides this,  while  every  one  supposed  the  primary  ob- 
ject with  a  man  of  his  caste  and  charactef  would,  be 
to  choose  associates  of  the  highest  class,  the  very  fact 
of  his  adapting  himself  to  all  his  new  acquaintance 
involved  the  highest  possible  compliment  to  each  one's 
self-love.  Sumptuous  and  dignified  as  he  was,  he  { 
could  become  a  pleasant,  smilling,  chatting,  social  be- 
ing, and  wherever  he  went  made  himself  very  affably 
at  ease.  All  this  in  fact  was  but  a  part  of  his  scheme 
to  acquire  power  and  influence ;  and  though  in  the 
eyes  of  some  of  his  neighbors,  plain  country  squires 
and  justices  of  the  peace,  he  was  thought  overpolish- 
ed  and  effeminate,  even  to  them  he  was  perfectly  po- 
lite, unostentatious  of  his  superior  knowledge  and 
riches,  and  would  seem  even  to  be  a  willing  listener 
to  the  details  of  hunts,  the  business  of  quarter-ses- 
sions, and  the  pedigree  of  horses.  He  was  on  good 
terms  with  all ;  he  had  forbearance  for  them  all,  ex- 
cept for  this  much-vaunted  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone. 
Sir  Harbottle  returned  the  general's  aversion ;  he 
was  overshadowed  by  his  greatness ;  and  ever  since 
his  introduction  among  them  his  influence  with  the 
ladies  had  begun  to  decrease.  At  first  he  was  asked, 
"  Have  you  seen  General  Dubois  T  "  No."  «  The 
finest,  the  most  perfectly  well-bred  man  in  the  world ! 
you  must  see  General  Dubois  !"  ^^  Oh  I  Sir  Harbot- 
tle !  have  you  seen  the  general's  new  carriage ;  bis 
superb  black  horses  ?  Have  you  heard  of  the  saloon 
at  Denborough  Park  ?  Why,  they  say  the  generaPa 
diamonds  are  only  inferior  to  those  of  the  crown  ¥* 
.**  Oh  1  Sir  Harbottle  I"  exclaimed  another  fair  lad^ 
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"you  must  pay  your  respects  to  the  general,  and  bring 
me  a  report  of  him  ;  I  am  dying  to  see  him  !''  Such 
were  the  exclamations  and  remarks  which  beset  the 
falling  greatness  of  Sir  Harbottle.  **  And  what  the 
devil  care  I  for  this  yellow  nabob  !'*  and  "  Plague  take 
the  old  fellow  !"  were  ejaculations  he  repeated  twenty 
times  to  himself. 

They  met  with  some  curiosity  on  both  sides,  and 
some  latent  ill-will ;  they  parted  with  mutual  dislike. 
"  A  vulgar,  low-lived  fellow,  with  less  brains  than  his 
horse,  and  less  breeding  than  his  dogs  !''  was  the  na- 
bob^s  summing-up  of  his  character.  "A  purse-proud, 
effeminate,  sneaking,  old  coxcomb,  that  leads  these 
thick-headed  squires  by  the  nose  with  his  lies  about  ti- 
ger-huQting  and  Heaven  knows  what,  and  yet  with- 
out pluck  enough  to  ride  at  an  English  fox-hunt !" 
were  the  words  of  Sir  Harbottle,  as  he  spurred  his 
horse  homeward  in  great  ill-humor. 

They  met  again,  and  Sir  Harbottle  ventdred  a 
rough  joke  upon  him  ;  the  general  returned  a  caustic 
retort,  which  turned  the  laugh  on  him,  and  stung  him 
to  the  quick.  Every  subsequent  meeting  showed  him 
the  vast  superiority  of  this  new-comer  in  all  matters  of 
intellect  and  general  information,  things  which  neither 
he  nor  the  ladies  had  ever  dreamed  of  before.  Pres- 
ently too,  "which  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all," 
"  the  old-bachelor  beau,"  as  he  called  him  in  contempt, 
was  reigning  triumphant  in  the  ladies'  admiration,  the 
fascinations  of  Sir  Harbottle  were  in  the  wane  ;  his 
jokes  were  no  longer  applauded,  while  the  gallant 
speeches  of  the  general  made  every  woman  happy,  and 
his  bon-mots  were  declared  to  be  the  only  good  things 
that  ever  were  heard. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Mrs.  Ashenhurst 
and  her  daughter  became  inmates  of  Denborough 
Park ;  and  powerful  indeed  must  have  been  the  im- 
pression which  Jane  made,  when  even  the  stout  heart, 
or  pride,  of  Sir  Harbottle  Qrimstone  gave  way  before 
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.  it.  "  The  yellow  old  nabob,"  "  the  conceited  old 
coxcomb/'  were  suddenly  changed  in  his  imagination 
into  "  a  rich  old  ftUow,"  "  a  rather  witty  gld  boy ; 
what  need  he  care  for  him  ?  Denborough  Park  was 
quite  another  place .  now  1"  "  He  wouJd  go  and  make 
sure  of  the  yf  ung  lady,  that  he  would,  by  Jove  !"  So 
reasoned  and  so  vowed  Sir  Harbottle  many  a  day  as 
he  sate  over  his  bottle,  and  many  a  night  as  he  went  to 
his  bed  ;  and  accordingly  he  got  up  one  Monday  morn- 
ing resolute  for  the  achievement,— the  facing  the  gen- 
eral, and,  moreover  than  that,  the  seeking  his  acquain- 
tance in  his  own  house ;  but  Sir  Harbottle  was  a  bold 
man,  and  whatever  lover  had  dared  to  do  he  would 
dare.  Accordingly,  one  burning  morning  towards  the 
end, of  July,  he  presented  himself  in  his  riding  garb, 
booted  and  spurred,  in  a  green  coat  and  buckskins, 
mounted  on  his  bef&t  blood  mare,  at  I)enborough  Park. 

Mrs.  Ashenhurst  and  her  daughter  were  sitting  in 
the  shaded  coolness  of  the  saloon,  when  they  were 
startled  by  the  blustering  loudness  of  a  strong  voice, 
and  a  heavy  step  advancing  up  the  stairs,  together 
with  the  sound  of  a  riding-whip,  which,  as  a  sort  of 
accompaniment,  was  struck  upon  the  balustrades. 

"No,  hang  me,  general,  if  it  was  want  of  respect 
that  kept  me  from  Denborough  Park.  I  never  am 
happier  than  in  your  company,  egad  I  never  am  !'* 

The  low  voice  of  the  general  made  an  inaudible    j 
reply.  | 

"  By  Jove,  I  thought  you'd  made  this  place  as  com- 
plete as  you  could,  general ;  and  now  you've  brought 
two  such  women  as  can't  be  matched  in  the  county : 
ay,  ay,  you  know  how  to  draw  about  you  the  treashres 
of  the  universe  !  Upon  my  soul,  general,  you  are  the 
cunningest  of  philosophers ;  old  Epicurus  was  a  fool 
to  you,  r  11  be  hanged  if  he  was  not  1" 

This  elegant  asseveration  brought  them  sufficiently 
near  to  make  the  general's  reply: audible. 

"I:an[|  extremely  happy,  to  receive  commendation 
^m  80  distinguished  a  judge  in  matters  of  taste." 
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"  Well,  you  are  a  fine  fellow,  general,"  was  the  an- 
swer, "  and  you  must  let  me  iee  the  ladies." 

*^  Certainly  :  the  ladies  would  be  in  despair  not  to 
receive  a  visit  from  you  ;  but  I  must  pray  you  not  to 
be  perfectly  irresistible,  I  cannot  go  pickii^and  choos- 
ing as  you  can.  Sir  Harbottle  !"  and  with  that  he  bow- 
ed him  into  the  saloon. 

*•  I  have  the  honor,"  said  he, "  to  introduce  Sir  Har- 
bottle Grimstone  ;  you  will  oblige  me  by  receiving 
him  with  particular  attention  !" 

Both  Sir  Harbottle  and  the  ladies  were  for  the  mo- 
ment perplexed  ;  but  the  effrontery  of  the  one,  and 
the  ready  politeness  of  the  others,  came  to  their  help. 
The  nabob  threw  himself  on  his  couch,  enjoying  to 
the  utmost  this  awkward  ceremonial,  without  vouch- 
safing one  word  to  help  forward   the  conversation. 
Mrs.  Ashenhurst  and  her  daughter  recollected  all  the 
ridiculous  things  that  had  been  said  of  Sir  Harbottle, 
the  contempt  and  aversion  with  which  the  general  had 
always  spoken  of  him  ;  yet  so  uncertain  did  they  feel 
as  to  the  meaning  of  this  introduction,  that  they  could 
do  no  other  than  exert  themselves  to  entertain  their 
guest,  supposing  all  would  be  explained  when  he  was 
gone.     Sir  Harbottle  cursed  the  general  by  all  his 
gods ;  and  yet  so  charming  did  Jane  look,  so  desira- 
ble the  possession  of  that  immense  wealth  which  was 
but  shadowed  forth  by  the  suroptuousness  of  all  about 
bim,  that  he  felt  every  moment  deeper  and  deeper  in 
love,  and  was  almost  ready  to  offer  hand  and  heart 
even  (then,  but  thought  it  might  be  too  precipitate. 

When  every  available  topic  had  been  talked  thread- 
bare, and  even  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  was  in  despair  what 
to  say  next,  the  baronet  rdse  to  depart,  and  with  him 
rose  the  nabob,  overwhelming  him  with  sinister  polite- 
ness meant  to  be  even  more  annoying  than  direct  sar- 
casm. But  Sir  Harbottle  was  not  to  be  provoked ; 
he  returned  smile  for  smile,  bow  for  bow,  and  even  his 
sneroj  was  not  sore  that  he  had  not  gone  oS  V\^\.o^. 
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Mrs.  Ashenhurst,  with  all  her  manceuvring,  could 
not  fathom  the  general's  intentions  respecting  Sir 
Harbottle  Grimstone  further  than  that  it  was  his  plea- 
sure he  should  be  well  received,  and  that  she  and  her 
daughter  8h9uld  be  always  at  home  to  him. 

"  Well,  it  is  his  way,"  said  the  facile  Mrs.  Ashen- 
hurst, "  and  we  must  humor  him." 

Jane  protested  in  no  qualified  terms  against  being 
compelled  to  any  thing  so  disagreeable. 

"Remember,  my  lOve,"  was  her  mother's  reply, 
"  As  I  have  said  before,  and  as  I  have  always  found 
*  things  are  never  entirely  smooth  in  this  world  ;  we 
cannot  have  things  altogether  our  own  way  ;  and  I  am 
sure,  with  all  the  blessings  we  enjoy,  we  must  be  con- 
tented to  take  up  with  some  disagreeables  !'  " 


CHAPTER   VII. 

As  Mi's.  Ashenhurst  had  said  to  her  daugliter,  no- 
thing is  altogether  smooth  in  this  world  ;  and  so  they 
continualy  found.  Bright  and  untroubled  as  their  lot 
seemed  at  a  distance,  it  was  but  as  the  distant  sunny 
view  of  mountains,  where  even  the  desolation  gives 
beauty ;  a  nearer  approach,  a  more  intimate  knowl- 
edge, shows  the  barrenness,  the  unsightliness — caves 
of  savage  creatures — dilfficulty  and  painfulness  for  the 
wayfarer.  All  this  was  an  exact  type  of  their  for- 
tunes. The  external  polish  and  extreme  courtesy  of 
the  general's  manner  veiled  cold  selfishness,  capricious 
humors,  and  the  most  inordinate  passion  for  power,— 
all  which  a  very  short  time  served  to  make  known  to 
his  relatives.  Old  feelings  and  old  habits  they  were 
called  upon  to  sacrifice  ;  they  had  much  to  bear  and 
much  to  forbear;  they  were  no  longer  free  agents; 
nothing  could  be  done,  said,  or  scarcely  felt,  without 
considering  in  the  first  place  how  far  it  might  be  agree* 
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able  to  the  general.  True,  he  was  willing  to  purchase 
their  submission  by  the  most  unbounded  liberality,  by 
every  indulgence  of  outward  ease  and  splendor ;  but 
Jane  soon  found  that  these  were  poor  compensation 
for  independence  of  action,  thought,  and  feeling. 
Mrs.  Ashenhurst,  whose  natural  independence  of  cha- 
racter was  much  less  than  her  daughter's,  and  whose 
love  of  state^  of  wealth,  and  the  influence  and  indul- 
gence it  commands,  much  greater,  felt  the  conditions 
less  painfully.  Whatever  was  expedient  she  con- 
verted into  a  duty ;  it  was  expedient  to  maintain 
her  present  position,  therefore  it  was  her  duty  to  ac- 
cede to  the  general's  tergas  ;  and  whatever  she  could 
not  thus  reason  away  was  made  endurable  by  her 
common-place  wisdom  of  things  never  being  altogeth- 
er smooth  in  this  world,  or  that  she  had  invariably 
found  the  rough  and  the  smooth  go  together. 

Besides  all  this,  three  months  made  them  aware  of 
other  peculiarities  in  the  nabob  than  those  of  temper. 
He  was,  spite  of  his  seeming,  an  unhappy,  unsatisfied 
man.  Occasionally  he  was  deeply  agitated  by  unex- 
plained causes,  and  at  times  moody  and  silent,  appa- 
rently incapable  of  receiving  pleasure  even  from  all 
the  multiplied  sources  of  it  which  he  had  gathered 
about  bira  ;  and  many  hours  of  each  day  were  passed 
vrithin  bis  own  chamber,  with  barred  doors,  whence 
the  servants  reported  sounds  of  human  agony  Xo  have 
issued  as  if  he  inflicted  bodily  penance,  or  underwent 
mental  scrutiny  for  some  untold  sin  ;  and,  as  confir- 
mation strong,  he  was  said  to  wear  a  hair-shirt  under 
his  delicately  fine  linen.  All  these  things,  the  com- 
mon topic  of  the  servants'  hall,  were  reported  to  the 
ladies  by  Betty,  who  regarded  him  as  a  most  awful 
personage.  An  immense  iron  chest  too  was  reported 
to  be  kept  under  his  bed,  in  which  it  was  supposed  his 
treasure  was  contained, — treasure  for  which  it  was 
rarmised  he  endured  that  mental  or  bodily  anguish  ; 
ind,  strange  to  say,  this  chest,  which  was  Tei^t\A&  \o 
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be  immovable  to  other  hands,  was  heard  to  be  drawn 
forth  by  the  nabob  with  the  utmost  ease.  Stories  too 
were  told  of  glimpses  that  had  been  had  of  jewels^so 
mysteriously  splendid  that  the  famous  Carbuncle  must 
have  been  dim  in  comparison. 

All  this  Mrs.  Ash^nhurst  affected  to  hear  with  the 
utmost  indifference,  as  the  idle  fancy  of  idle  domes- 
tics ;  and  Betty,  though  artfully  encouraged  to  tell  all 
she  knew,  was  chidden  for  ignorant  credulity,  her  lady 
the  while  resolving  with  herself  to  watch  the  nabob 
narrowly,  and  to  get  a  peep  into  his  misterious  cham- 
ber, which  had  become  as  fascinating  to  her  imagina- 
tion as  the  forbidden  closet  in, the  castle  of  Blue-Beard 
was  to  his  wives. 

Days  and  weeks  passed  on,  and  Sir  Harbottle  went 
and  came  from  Denborough  Park  as  if  it  had  been  bis 
home ;  and  the  country  rang  wi^h  the  strange  new? 
that  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone  was  to  marry  Miss  Ash- 
enhurst,  after  all  the  bad  feeling  there  had  been  be- 
tween him  and  General  Dubois.  Even  Mrs.  Ashen- 
hurst  herself  began  to  fear  that  her  daughter  was  des- 
tined by  the  general  for  the  bride  of  Sir  Harbottle,  and 
much  was  the  casuistry  she  employed  to  persuade  her 
natural  love  of  refinement,  and  her  affection  for  her 
daughter,  that  it  certainly  was,  as  far  as  rank  and  for- 
tune went,  not  a  bad  connexion ;  that,  after  all.  Sir 
Harbottle  was  a  good-natured  man,  and  most  likely 
would  make  an  excellent  husband.  But  she  could 
not  altogether  succeed  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  even  at 
times  questioned  if  there  was  not  a  duty  she  owed  to  [ 
her  daughter  more  incumbent,  more  sacred,  than  thst 
which  she  owed  even  to  the  general.  Poor  Mrs.  Asb- 
enhurst,  she  was  completely  thrown  upon  both  horns 
of  the  dilemma !  As  for  Jane  herself,  she  felt  that 
there  was  a  want  of  self>-respect  and  delicacy  in  re* 
ceiving  those  attentions  from  Sir  Harbottle  vfhich  shs 
could  not  pretend  to  misunderstand.  Siill  she  was. 
iwiziffloned  to  his  presence  by  her  uncle,  and  told  by 

4' 
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bim  that  she  must  receive  him  well.  Her  soul  rebell- 
ed against  it,  and  she  continually  showed  Sir  Harbot- 
tle  how  unpleasant  his  attentions  were  ;  yet  she  dared 
not  disobey  her  uncle  by  offending  him  ;  reserving  to 
herself  the  privilege  of  refusing  him,  come  what  would, 
whenever  his  addresses  became  definite. 

Many  were  the  thoughts  Jane  sent  after  Mrs.  Bur- 
goyne  and  Brian  Livingstone.  Why  did  not  the 
dear  old  lady  write  t  why  did  not  Brian  visit  them  as 
he  had  intended  to  do  t  Her  intercourse  with  the  rude, 
free-spoken  and  jotial  Sir  Harbottle  only  made  the 
memory  of  Brian  Livingstone  more  delightful  to  her, 
were  it  but  from  the  force  of  contrast. 

"  Every  body  would  think  and  feel  the  same  as  I 
do^  even  without  my  particular  reasons  for  liking  him,'' 
were  Jane's  reflections  as  she  sat  before  her  glass  one 
morning  while  Betty  was  arranging  her  hair;  and'  as 
if  in  confirmation  of  the  thought,  Betty,  who  had  been 
attempting  to  bring  in  the  subject  for  the  last  ten  min* 
utes^  was  now  forced  (o  drag  it  in  head  and  shoulders, 
to  use  her  own  phrase. 

**  Oh  I  Miss  Jane,  if  I  might  but  speak  my  mind  !" 

^  To  be  sure,  what  have  you  to  say  f '  was  Jane's 
encouraging  answer. 

^*  Why,  it  is  not  for  such  as  me  to  interfere,  if  you 
like  him  better^  Miss  Jane ;  but,  dear  me !  I  think 
Sir  Harbottle.  Grimstone  is  not  to  be  named,  in  the 
lame  mouth  with  Mr.  Livingstone !" 

**  He  is  not  I"  said  Jane* 

^  Lau8*a-me,  to  be  sure  not !  And  as  for  being  call* 
ed  my  lady,  if  I  may  be  bold  to  say  it,  it's  nothing  to 
being  Mrs.  Livingstone ;  and  only  see  what  a  nice,^ 
luaidaome  gentleman  he  is  I" 

*'I  cannot  understand  what  all  .this-means^^  said 
Jane* 

*'  I  hope  you  are  not  angry,i  Miss  Jane,",  said  Beltji^ 
determined  nevertheless  to  speak  her  mind  (  **  bat  ay 
dear  I  doesn't  everybody  believe  you  are  ta  beeiamA 

roh.  u  17 
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to  Sir  Harbottle  1  more'sthc  pity  ! — and  poor  Mr.  LiT'* 
ingstone  just  acoming,  as  one  may  say." 

Jane  scarcely  breathed  and  the  waiting-woman 
went  on. 

*^  I  know  it  is  not  my  place  to  talk  to  you  in  this 
way ;  but,  oh  !  Miss  Jane,  there^s  a  deal  in  a  word, 
and  a  word  is  soon  spoken  ;  and  if  so  be  you  had  pro- 
mised to  Sir  Harbottle  before  the  other  came,  it  might 
be  the  death  of  him,  so  ill  as  he  has  been  ;  and  you . 
might  live  to  repent  it  all  the  blesded  days  of  your 
life !"  And  Betty,  touched  by  her  own  earnestness, 
wiped  the  tears  from  her  eyes. 

"  III  !'*  said,  Jane ;  "  has  Mr.  Livingstone  been  ill  V^ 

"  Ay  dear,  yes,  ma'am ;  but  Thomas  Thackaray 
says  he's  better  again/' 

"  Thomas  Thackaray  V 

^^  Oh  yes,  ma'am ;  Mr.  Livingstone  has  taken  him 
as  his  servant,  now  that  he  has  got  the  rectory ;  and 
he  came  last  night  to  see  me,"  said  Betty  hesitatingly ; 
"seven-and-forty  miles,  it's  a  good  way  ;  and  he  came 
ib  his  new  livery,  not  as  grand  as  what  they  wear  here, 
but  very  handsome.  And  I  should  not  wonder  if  Mr. 
Livingstone  comes  here  before  he  is  many  months  old- 
er ;  he  has  been  very  ill,  Thomas  says  ; — and  Mrs* 
Burgoyne  and  Miss  Augusta  are  gone  to  live  at  Batb." 

Nothing  could  have  shown  Jane  so  forcibly  as  this 
information,  how  far  removed,  how  entirely  alienated 
they  were  from  their  old  friends.  *^  All  this  bad  hap- 
pened :  Brian  had  been  ill — he  was  now  rector  of 
Collington-Magna ;  and  her  friends  were  living  at 
Batb.  Mrs.  Burgoyne  had  not  written !  Ah,  that 
showed  how  entirely  changed  all  things  were  now!" 
So  thought  Jane,  in  astonishment  and  sorrow  of  heart ; 
while  poor  Betty  thought  **  it  was  the  strangest  thing 
in  the  world  that  Miss  Ashenhqrst  should  care  no  more, 
about  Mr.  Livingstone  than  nothing,  and  only  see  how 
easy  she  seemed  to  take  it  I  Weli^  for  her  part,  ahe 
jBffjH  jofft  as  well  tat^e  up  with  Mr.  John,  instead  pf 
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rhoinas  Thackaray ;  as  if  such  a  thing  was  possible  ! 
IS  Miss  Jane  like  Sir  Harbottle  better  than  Mr.  Li?- 
ngstone !" 
At  this  very  time  Sir  Harbottle  rose  from  his  bed 

*  with,"  as  the  old  song  says,  '*  his  heart  full  of  love.'* 

"  By  Jingo  I  V\\  know  what's  what,"  said  he,  "  this 
lay,  or  my  name  is  not  Grimstone  !" 

Sir  Harbotlle  dressed  himself  three  times  that 
Doming ;  first  in  his  riding-suit,  which  was  his  favorite, 
ind  in  which  he  flattered  himself  he  looked  most  ir- 
esistible, — at  all  events,  he  looked  most  unlike  the 
labob. 

**  Pve  a  good  leg,"  said  he,  as  he  stretched  it  out 
o  his  admiring  gaze,  after  he  had  finished  his  toilet, 

*  a  well-made  leg — and  Tm  not  altogether  an  ugly 
ellow,  either !" 

Thus  well  satisfied,  he  ordered  his  horse  to  be  sad- 
lied  with  the  new  saddle,  and^his  servant  to  be  ready 
o  attend  him,  precisely  at  twelve,  not  a  minute  later. 

Scarcely  was  breakfast  over  when  he  altered  his 
nind — he  would  go  in  his  phaeton  ;  the  order  for  the 
lorses  was  countermanded.  The  nabob  had  ridiculed 
II  m  in  his  hunter's  suit,  and  for  this  one  day  he 
voald  be  on  his  good  behavior. 

Again  he  performed  his  toilet,  and  habited  himself 
iomewhat  in  the  fashion  of  the  nabob  himself,  in  a 
lamson -colored  coat  lined  with  rose-colored  silk,  and 
embroidered  waistcoat,  satin  breeches,  and  white  silk 
itockings.  Sir  Harbottle  was  the  pink  of  fashion ;  he 
K)ntemplated  himself  in  his  mirror,  and  saluted  him- 
elf  with  an  oath — ^^  he  looked  a  devilish  deal  better 
n  his  other  dress  I  women  like  something  manly,  and 
aot  such  finikin  finery  as  this  1"  said  he,  as  he  again 
lorobed  and  assumed  his  proper  habiliments. 

Again  the  order  in  the  stables  was  changed. 

''Lord  bless  my  soul!"  exclaimed  the  groom; 
'  when  will  master  know  his  own  mind  !" 

The  horses  were  at  the  door  to  the  minute,  aud  &vi 
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Harbottle,  in  his  new  boots,  mounted  into  bis  new 
saddle,  and,  attended  by  bis  servant,  rode  up  to  Den* 
borough  Park. 

General  Dubois  was  sipping  bis  chocolate ;  Mrs. 
Ashenhurst  was  sitting  at  a  work-table,  seeming  to 
work  rather  than  doing  so^;  and  Jane  was  accompany- 
ing herself  on  her  guitar  to  that  very  song  of  Brian 
Livingstone's  which  he  had  given  her  when  they  part- 
ed. 

The  three  were  thus  occupied  when  Sir  Harbottle 
Grimstone  was  announced.  A  shade  of  vexation  pass- 
ed over  every  countenance,  but  the  general  rose  and 
received  him  with  courtesy.  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  did  the 
same ;  Jane  set  down  her  instrument,  and  stood  look- 
ing at  a  parrot,  without  seeming  to  see  Sir  Harbottle. 

"  Come,  Miss  Ashenhurst,"  said  her  uncle,  "  you 
must  give  Sir  Harbottle  that  song, — Sir  Harbottle  is 
an  excellent  judge  of  music  !" 

Jane  felt  as  if  it  were  profanation  to  sing  it  before 
bim,  but  in  obedience  she  took  up  her  guitar,  anci 
blushing  over  brow  and  bosom,  she  sang. 

Heart,  what  mean  these  hopes  and  fean  ? 
E^es  of  mine,  why  flow  these  tears? 
Grief  with  my  few-numbered  years 
Hath  no  right  to  grow  ! 

Pr*ythee,  dear  heart,  tell  me  why 
Thott  art  sad,  althou^  thoa  try 
Joy  to  win  ?  in  times  gone  by 
^It  was  not  so! 

It  u  love,  sweet  love,  doth  keep 
In  thy  heart's  heart  sore  and  aeep  ! 
Not  u>r  grief  is't  thou  dost  weep, 
But  for  joy's  excess ! 

Hast  thou  lore  within  thy  breast,  ^ 

Hold  him  fast,  let  go  the  rest, 
Hoitees,landSj— supremely  blest 
If  love  thee  bless ! 

^  My  niece  has  tolerable  execution,^  said,  her  uncle' 
when  she  had  finished. 
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**  Divine,  by  Jove  !"  shouted  Sir  Harbottle.  "  Nay, 
MLiss  Ashenhurat,  you  have  not  done,"  said  he,  coming 
0  her  side,  and  looking  unutterable  things  into  her 
syes,  while  he  sang  in  his  rude  voice  the  words  of  the 
K>ng, 

Hast  thou  lore  within  thy  breast, 
Hold  him  fast,  let  go  the  rest, 
Houses  lands  ■     ' 

Tane  looked  towards  her  uncle,  to  see  what  he  wish- 
3d  her  to  do. 

"  Certainly,  oblige  Sir  Harbottle  !"  Can't  you  make 
%  pretty  love-scene  out  of  it,  and  reply, 


supremely  blest 


Thee  love  shall  bless ! 

There  was  the  keenest  derision  in  the  tone  in  which 
the  general  said  these  words  ;  and,  utterly  confound- 
ed and  mortified,  Jane  set  down  the  instrument.  Sir 
Harbottle  was  wild  with  exultation. 

"  Egad  !  my  dear  general,"  said  he,  "you  are  an 
emperor.  By  Jove  !  you've  hii  the  right  nail  on  the 
head  !  Here  am  I  come  ihis  blessed  day  to  tell  Miss 
Ashenhurst  in  plain  downright  English  how  I  adore 
her !  My  dear  Miss  Jane,  will  you  permit  me  ?"  said 
he,  snatching  her  hand,  and  pressing  it  to  his  lips. 

"  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone  !"  exclaimed  three  voices 
at  once,  in  tones  that  made  even  the  ecstatic  Sir  Har- 
bottle feel  strange. 

"  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone,  will  you  please  to  ex- 
plain yourself  1"  said  the  general,  rising  in  such  cool 
wrath  as  at  once  silenced  and  terrified  the  ladies,  and 
made  the  baronet  stand  on  the  defensive* 

<*  What  the  deuce  is  all  this  ?"  asked  Sir  Harbottle. 

'*  What  the  deuce  is  this,  indeed  I  Why,  that  you 
are  not  to  take  liberties  with  my  niece  !" 

*'  Bless  my  life  !  General  Dubois,  have  I  not  had 
yoar  encouragement  to  pay  attentions  to  Miss  Ashen- 
hurst ?  Miss  Ashenhurst,  I  hope  to  God  you  are  103 
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frieHd  !  Mrs.  Asfaenhurst,  will  not  you  say  one  word  for 
me  1  Upon  my  soul,  I  love  Miss  Ashenhurst — I  adore 
her ;  and  here  I  am  come  for  no  other  earthly  pur- 
pose than  to  offer  her  my  hand.  You  will  not  be  so 
cruel,  Miss  Ashenhurst !" 

**  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone,  there  are  three  descrip* 
tions  of  persons  my  niece  shall  never  marry  :  a  wid- 
ower, a  fox -hunter,  and  a  parson  !" 

^'  You  are  not  to  decide  between  Miss  Ashenhurst 
and  me,"  said  Sir  Harbottle  with  an  earnestness  which 
might  pass  either  for  anger  or  emotion.  '*  Speak, 
Miss  Ashenhurst  I  Egad,  I  would  not  affront  you  !  I 
have  a  good  fortune,  Miss  Jane  ;  what  I  am  you  see !" 

"Oh  !  Sir  Harbottle,"  said  Jane,  "say  no  more; 
I  cannot  accept  your  offer  !"  and  overcome  almost  to 
faintuig  by  the  words  of  her  uncle,  she  leaned  on  her 
mothePs  arm. 

"  Sir  Harbottle,"  said  the  general  triumphantly, 
"  you  have  lived  to  see  the  day  when  a  woman  has  re- 
fused you !  My  Gtod  !  did  you  think  it  was  only  to  ask 
and  have  %  I  thought  it  was  strange  if  I  could  not  find 
a  woman  who  would  refuse  you  !" 

Mrs.  Ashenhurst  saw  at  once  what  had  been  her 
brother's  designs.  Sir  Harbottle  glanced  furious  an- 
ger on  his  enemy,  but  he  continued  to  plead  with  Jane* 
"  Miss  Ashenhurst,  why  should  you  be  overruled  by 
others  1  I  have  a  good  fortune,  Mrs.  Ashenhurst ;  my 
estate  is  four  thousand  a  year  !" 

"  You  have  heard  what  the  general  has  said,"  ob- 
served the  politic  Mrs.  Ashenhurst :  "  it  is  our  pleas* 
ntej  as  well  as  our  duty,  to  abide  by  bis  will !" 

"  Oho !  that's  it !  is  it  ?  Heaven  and  earth  !  is 
General  Dubois  to  come  between  you>  and  me,  Miss 
Jane  t  On  my  soul,  I  love  you  !  General  Dubois  has 
known  it  long,  and  what  the  devil  would  he  forbid  it 
now  for  I" 

^  My  neice  shall  marry  neither  fox-hunter  nor  p«r» 
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son !"  again  exclaimed  the  general,  looking  on  with 
as  much  triamph  as  anger. 

'*  Let  me  leave  the  room  !"  said  Jane  Ashenhurst 
'*  By  your  permission^"  said  her  mother,  putting  her 
hand  to  the  door,  against  which  Sir  Harbottle  had 
placed  his  barly  person. 

'*  Ladies,"  returned  he,  "  I  never  imagined  that  my 
devotions  had  been  other  than  agreeable  to  you  !" 

"They  were  always  extremely  disagreeable,  sir," 
replied  Mrs.  Ashenhurst ;  ^'  and  whatever  is  needful 
to  be  said  farther  on  the  subject,  my  brother  will  say 
it" 

"My  dear  Miss  Ashenhurst,"  persisted  he,  ad* 
dressing  Jane,  "  you  cannot  be  so  cruel !" 

"  I  am  extremely  sorry  for  what  has  happened,  Sir 
Harbottle,"  she  replied  with  great  agitation;  "but 
your  attentions  never  did  and  never  can  give  me  plea- 
wrel" 

**  Mighty  pretty,  upon  my  word  !"  exclaimed  the 
aagfy  Sir  Harbottle,  leaving  the  ladies  at  liberty  to 
make  their  exit, — ^^  mighty  pretty  !  And  whythe  de* 
Til  then  was  I  made  a  fool  of?  General  Dubois,  you 
have  behaved  villanously !" 
"  Sir !"  exclaimed  the  general. 
"You  have  behaved  in  a  rascally  manner — in  a 
d— — d  shabby  way,  sir  !" 

"  Will  you  please  to  leave  the  house  1"  said  Gkn* 
eral  Dubois. 

Sir  Harbottle  seized  his  hat  and  riding-whip,  and 
overturning  two  stands  of  flowering  plants,  and  setting 
the  parrots  and  other  birds  all  in  an  uproar  of  fright, 
went  out  of  the  apartment  swearing  that  the  old  nabob 
ihould  live  to  repent  it. 

Gleneral  Dubois'  rage  rose  to  its  height  at  the  con* 
fosion  and  havoc  Sir  Harbottle  bad  made  ;  servants 
were  summoned  to  set  things  right  again,  while  he 
wished  he  bad  the  offender  at  Furnapore,  where,  ho 
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fwore,  he  had  shot  many  a  much  better  man  for  alesa 
cause ! 

Unjustifiable  as  both  mother  and  daughter  felt  the 
general's  conduct  to  have  been  throughout  this  affair, 
it  was  still  a  relief  to  know  that  Jane  was  not  destined 
for  the  wife  of  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone.  Neverthe- 
less, Jane  freely  censured  her  uncle :  she  had  been 
made  a  tool  to  pique  Sir  Harbottle,  or  to  revenge  an 
old  affront ;  'there  had  been  no  regard  had  for  her 
feelings — it  was  an  unprincipled,  selfish  piece  of  cun- 
ning ;  and  with  great  warmth  Jane  declared  that  both 
she  and  Sir  Harbottle  had  been  very  ill  used. 

**  Bless  me,  my  dear,  how  you  talk  !"  replied  Mrs. 
Ashenhurst ;  '^  to  name  yourself  and  Sir  Harbottle  in 
the  same  breath  !  Why,  sure,  love,  you  had  no  par- 
tiality for  him  !" 

^^  If  I  had,"  said  Jane,  ^'  I  do  not  see  that  any  re- 
gard would  have  been  had  to  my  feelings.  But  in 
truth  I  had  not ;  I  detested  Sir  Harbottle.  Yet  my 
uncle  saw  me  daily  distressed  by  his  vulgar  attentions^ 
which  I  cannot  pretend  to  have  misunderstood,  and 
repeated  over  and  over  agaifa  that  it  was  his  pleasure 
I  should  receive  him  well.  This  was  unfeeling  to- 
wards me,  especially  when,  after  all.  Sir  Harbottle 
was  to  be  repulsed." 

"  My  dear,"  remonstrated  her  mother,  *•  how  can 
you  talk  in  this  way  !" 

"  Then  as  to  Sir  Harbottle,"  continued  Jane,  "  how 
could  he  expect  such  a  rebuff  1  Disguise  it  as  you 
will,  mamma,  it  has  been  an  unfeeling,  not  to  say  a 
treacherous  conduct !" 

"  Dear  love,"  again  said  Mrs.  Ashenhurst,  "  I  would 
not  for  the  world  that  your  uncle  heard  you  say  so  f 
Your  uncle,  you  must  remember,  stands  in  the  place 
of  a  father  to  you,  and  you  must  bear  with  his  peculi- 
arities. For  my  part,  I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to 
Study  his  wishes  and  his  pleasure  as  much  as  I  can : 
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we  cannot,  my  love,  have  everything  our  own  way  in 
this  world.*' 

"  I  think  we  were  much  happier  at  Harbury  than 
ever  we  are  likely  to  be  here,"  sighed  Jane. 

'*  Oh,  love,  if  you  are  thinlcing  of  Mr.  Livingstone, 
and  what  your  uncle  said,  I  must  take  bis  part  there. 
All  people,  you  ought  to  remember,  have  their  preju- 
dices, and  there  is  nothing  uncommon  in  gentlemen 
who  have  lived  so  long  abroad  thinking  but  lightly  of 
the  clergy." 

**  As  to  liim,"  said  Jane,  blushing  deeply,  *^  he  is 
nothing  to  me  ;  but  I  really  think,  after  roy  uncle  had 
neglected  us  so  long,  nor  ever,  it  is  my  opinion,  would 
have  inquired  afier  us,  it  is  hardly  right  that  he  should 
interfere  with  connexions  that  might  have  been  form* 
ed  before  he  took  any  thought  about  us.  I  do  not 
mean  that  his  determination  against  my  marrying  a 
clergyman  can  ever  signify  to  me  ;  still,  you  know,  it 
might  have  signified,  and  I  do  not  suppose  either  your 
feelings  or  mine  would  have  been  consulted." 

"  Well,  love,"  returned  her  mother,  "  after  all,  I  do 
not  think  Mr.  Livingstone  exactly  the  husband  you 
might  look  for  now  ; — I  mean  no  imputation  on  him, 
be  is  an  excellent  young  man  :  besides,  I  dare  say  his 
attentions  meant  nothing ;  Mrs.  Burgoyne  loves  to 
talk  dearly,  and  I  have  no  doubt  she  would  be  glad 
that  her  nephew  did  so  well  I" 

Jane  looked  at  her  mother  in  amazement.  *^  Nay," 
said  she,  **  Brian  Livingstone  is  not  a  man  to  feign 
feelings ;  nor  would  poor  Mrs.  Burgoyne  say  anything 
she  did  not  believe  !" 

Mrs.  Ashenhurst  felt  reproved,  but  she  added  with 
apparent  gaiety — ^^Well,  love,  when  Brian  Living- 
stone comes  to  pay  his  addresses  to  you,  I  dare  say 
your  uncle  will  make  an  exception  in  his  favor. 
Your  uncle  is  a  good,  kind  creature,  and  I  must  not 
have  yon  think  hardly  of  him  ;  for  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  out  of  a  thousand  men  of  his  weaUlv  ^ivdi 
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ttanding  you  would  find  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
far  more  unreasonable  than  he.'* 

However  much  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  endeavored  to 
persuade  herself  of  the  general's  perfection,  she  could 
not  help  feeling  that  her  daughter  spoke  with  some 
show  of  reason ;  and  though  she  by  no  means  was 
^disposed  to  quarrel  with  her  present  position,  even  if 
General  Dubois  required  greater  sacrifices  than  those 
of  feeling  and  opinion,  still  she  thought  it  as  well  to 
showj  or  to  make  the  trial  at  least  of  independent 
feelings,  as  well  as  to  discover,  if  possible,  how  far 
they  might  reckon  upon  Dehborough  Park  as  their 
permanent  home. 

Accordingly,  as  the  general  appeared  in  a  remarka- 
bly condescending  humor,  a  few  days  afterwards,  she 
took  the  opportunity  of  remarking,  ''that  she  must 
now  begin  to  think  of  her  return  to  Harbury." 

"  My  dear  madam,"  said  he,  "  I  hope  your  resi- 
dence here  is  made  perfectly  agreeable— my  servants 
give  you  no  cause  of  complaint  ?" 

"  Nothing  in  the  world  could  be  more  entirely  to 
my  satisfaction,"  she  replied. 

"  Then  I  cannot  part  with  you.*' 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,"  continued  Mrs.  Ashenhurst, 
satisfied  as  to  the  subject  most  at  heart,  *'  my  house  at 
Harbury  awaits  my  return,  and  even  now,  I  hear,  the 
persons  I  left  in  charge  of  it  wish  to  be  at  liberty." 

*'  What  need  for  your  having  a  house  at  Harbury 
at  all  ?  I  am  not  disposed  to  part  with  you.  I  have 
not  yet  got  my  niece  married." 

*'  By-the-bye,"  observed  the  lady,  though  it  was  not 
quite  true,  ^'I  cannot  understand  your  behavior  to  Sir 
Harbottle  Grimstone." 

^'  What !"  exclaimed  he,  raising  himself  from  his 
couch,  '^  are  you  among  the  worshippers  of  this  fox- 
hunter,  who  is  hardly  better  than  a  barbarian  !" 
}       <<  Good  Heavens  I  my  dear  general,  how  could  you 
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klunk  of  each  a  thing !— the  roan  always  was  mj 
aFeraion !" 

^'Sir  Harbottle  Orimstone/'  returned  the  nabob, 
*^  is  a  boasting  fool ;  he  has  bragged  in  my  presence 
that  the  woman  did  not  live  who  could  refuse  him  !  He 
is  a  vulgar  coxcomb — a  man  whom  I  hate,  and  I  have 
humbled  him  I — Mrs.  Ashenhurst,  whatever  I  do,  I  do 
with  a  design — Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone  is  humbled  !" 

**  But,  my  dear  sir,  you  should  consider  the  feelings 
of  your  niece." 

^*  God  bless  my  soul !  has  the  simpleton  fallen  in 
love  with  that  brute  T 

No,  sir,  no  !  You  entirely  mistake  me  :  my  daugh- 
ter had  the  utmost  aversion  to  him.  But  you  must 
pardon  me,  .my  dear  general,  it  is  like  playing  with 
edge-tools — suppose  she  had  loved  him  ?' 

^  Well,  then,  my  good  lady,  she  must  have  taken 
the  consequences  !  But  as  to  young  ladies'  affections, 
I  think  them  pretty  much  like  their  dresses — put  on 
and  off  at  pleasure.  However,  I  mean  to  g;et  her  well 
married,  if  it's  only  to  spite  this  Sir  Harbottle!  But  I 
would  have  you  ^understand  one  thing — ^she  marries 
neither  fox-hunter,  widower,  nor  parson.  I  have  my 
reasons  for  what  I  do,  and  from  you  and  my  niece  I 
look  for  ^conformity.  Had  the  fox-hunter,  instead  of 
Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone,  been  his  Majesty  himself-— 
if  the  parson  were  to  appear  in  the  person  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  or  the  widower  as  a  prince  of 
the  blood,  Jane  Ashenhurst  should  have  none  of 
them  !" 

"  My  dear  sir,  you  are  infinitely  good  and  gener- 
ous," said  Mrs.  Ashenhurst ;  "  but  with  respect  to  my 
residence  at  Harbury  1" 

'*  Ah,  let  it  be  disposed  of.  Your  home  for  the  fu- 
ture is  with  me.  I  owe  you  something,  my  dear  lady, 
for  apparent  neglect ;  but  upon  my  word,  I  had  no 
idea  tnat  I  had  such  agreeable  relatives." 

Mrs.  Ashenhurst  was  iSattered  and  satisfied. 
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**  Whatever  you  want,  atk  me  freely  for  it,'*  god* 
tinued  the  general ;  **  and  to  make  you  less  immedi- 
ately dependent  upon  roe,  I  will  secure  to  you  and  to 
my  niece  each  a  thousand  a  year  for  your  own  private 
expenses,  to  be  paid  quarterly,  beginning  with  a  pay- 
ment this  day  :  you  shall  want  for  nothing  !'' 

MrsJ  Ashenhurst  certainly  at  that  moment  felt  that 
she  did  want  for  nothing ;  she  was  the  most  fortunate, 
the  most  grateful  of  women,  and  in  this  happy  state  of 
feeling  left  the  general  to  his  siesta. 

Mrs.  Ashenhurst  looked  round  her  in  proud  yet 
calm  complacency  :  whatever  her  eyes  met  of  grand 
or  rare  would  one  day  be  her  daughter's.  Where 
would  there  be  an  heiress  like  Jane  Ashenhurst  t  No, 
ao,  she  must  never  marry  poor  Brian  Livingstone! 
The  general  was  entitled  to  his  whims,  and  it  was 
their  duty  to  conform  to  his  will  and  wishes,  whatever 
they  might  be. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Fo  be  sure,  Jane  caa  never  marry  Brian  Livipg- 

,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  counteract  any  such  at^]^- 

Tbe  idea  of  her  marrying  a  country .  pjsirson  is 

ridiculous  I*' 

ch  was  the  substance  of  Mrs.  Ashenburst's 
l^hts  as  she  entered  their  own  apartmepts,  a;id 
1  a  letter  lyinff  on  the  table  ;  a.  letter  from  no.qth- 
an  Brian  Livingstone,  ^ddresjsed  to  her  clai^gbtfiry 
bearing  the  Wood  Leighton  ,  postmark.  "  Haw 
r  it  is,''  s}>e  exclaimed,  V  tiiat  Jane  is  absei^t  T'  fj9r 
Iter  daughter  should  receive  the  lettep  i^roulclbei  in 
{rinjon,  a  most  unadviised  th^g.  iMn^  ^9i(pn}^ifji^ 
r  it  woald  be  much,  easier  to  (qrq?^  .\l^^^  a|tf$;b^$f)^ 

present  state  tbain  after.|tfe  Ipyers.bf^ji.ep^l^apgfjd 
|Deats,even  knowing;  as  the j  (Wouldi<<^^tii;gigi- 

neata.  'VBut  it  shall  ;t»ot  cpn^,  ^p4hI^''  WI^  W 
^^termination,,  as  she .  eyed  •cj^tiqal^  t|]\e:Wq)l- 
rii.and  flcheilar*like  I^fKi^wri^qg^i^'  tl|e  pnoe.  i^dpiiiji^ 
I  LiyingftoQA,  and  mnar^ed  io^JiaJly,. t^t  bS^  fi\ 
hm480iiie  aivi  weilrout. .  ||^.  AfltenlMirft 
^9tim  perf^ly  w^eM  Jljiow  ij^e,,wM^J^m^ 
le^r  to  M^  Qmioj^^ArtrtlK  qj^  oyMk, 
iL.  ir.  1 
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written  to.  her  from  Denborough  Park — had  had  (he  de« 
aired  effect ;  it  had  silenced,  perhaps  offended  her :  but 
that  was  of  little  consequence.  No  doubt  also  it  bad 
gi?en  much  pain  to  her  nephew  ;  it  was  possible  that 
Jane  too  might  be  thought  accessory :  neither  was  that 
of  importance.  Certain  it  was,  the  itU'iinded  Tisit  and 
the  decimation  of  love  had  both  been  withheld,  and  in 
all  probability  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  the  af- 
fair, but  for  the  inopportune  death  of  the  old  rector  of 
Coliington-Magna,  which  'had  thus  placed  Brian  in  a 
sufficiently  independent  state  to  renew  his  suit. 

^^  But  it  shall  never  be  !"  exclaimed  the  cogitating  la^ 
dy :  *'  my  daughter  shall  match  with  an  equal  in  fortune, 
or  a  superior  in  rank  I"  And  with  these  words,  has- 
tily glancing  over  the  epistle,  which  overflowed  with  the 
eloquence  of  love,  she  cofasigned  H  to  the  flames — a  far 
different  destination  to  what  the  writer  had  hoped  for  it! 

Haying  thus  taken  the  affair  into  her  own  bands,  it 
behoved  her  to  finish  it.  A  ready  plan  suggested  itself; 
and,  as  if  Fortune  played  the  game  for  her,  who  should 
be  announced  at  that  moment  but  Lady  Cornbury.  Of 
this  right  honorable  parsonage  we  must  be  permitted  a 
few  words. 

Lady  Cornbury  had  taken  the  place  formerly  ocea« 
pied  by  Mrs.  Purgoyne ;  she  was  Mrs.  Ashenhursl't 
most  favored  and  most  admired  friend — in  fact,  she  was 
the  most  elevated  in  rank  of  all  her  acquaintance. 

Lord  and  Lady  Cornbury  lived  at  Wilton  Hall,  ten 
miles  from  Denborough  Park.  They  had  exchanged 
Tisits  with  General  Dubois  ;  but  not  until  Mrs.  Aaheii' 
hurst  had  become  his  inmate,  did  the  acquaintance  ad* 
ranee  beyond  etiquette.  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  and  her 
daughter  pleased  even  them  ;  and  her  ladyship,  dignifi- 
ed, cold,  and  generally  inactive  as  she  was,  made  et« 
traordinary  exertions  and  nnheard-of  effortl  to  do  them 
honor.  It  was  enough  for  Mrs.  Ashenhurst,  loTerof 
rank  as  she  was,  that  her  friend  was  the  wife  of  ao 
honorable  peer,  and  was  in  herself  the  representativ* 
Iff  «  noble  line,    frothing  more  wa»  needed :   Mnu 
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BurgoyDe,  the  old  tried  friend  of  many  yean,  was  de- 
throned, and  the  coroneted  lady  took  her  place. 

A  thousand  pities  it  was  that  Lady  Cornbury  had  no 
son  ;  a  thousand  more,  that  the  heir  of  Wilton  and  the 
title  had  qoarrelled  with  them  a  dozen  years  ago.  Poor 
Mrs.  Asbeuhurst  had  no  patience  with  him  ;  though 
her  ladyship,  too  indolent  to  be  a  good  hater,  seemed 
herself  already  to  have  forgotten  the  cause  of  offence, 
and  spoke  of  him  with  kindness,  though  she  persisted 
that  they  never  should  be  friends  again.  Still  Mrs. 
Asbenhurst  consoled  herself  that  Jane's  honorable  and 
noble  husband  elect  would  come  through  the  hands  of 
the  Cornburys. 

Her  ladyship  was  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of 
age ;  short  and  plump,  fair  and  smooth,  blue-eyed  and 
fljDLzen-haired,  and  quiet  to  a  miracle.  She  had  never 
spoken  fifty,  nor  half  fifty,  consecutive  words  at  one 
time  in  the  whole  course  of  her  life ;  nor  had  ever 
walked  a  hundred  yards,  where  it  was  possible  by  any 
human  contrivance  to  introduce  either  carriage  or  chair : 
she  never  read,  because  it  tired  her  eyes ;  nor  did  any 
kind  of  work,  because  she  had  never  been  used  to  it 
That  a  being  so  nearly  approaching  a  nonentity  could 
erer  have  been  in  a  passion,  was  a  moral  impossibility ; 
an  equally  impossible  thing  was  it,  that  she  could  ever 
haye  laughed — laughed  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word — 
a  side-shaking  laughter.  Yet  there  was  at  all  times,  and 
on  all  occasiorrs,  an  ever-enduring  smile  or  semblance 
of  aamile  on  her  yet  red  and  perfectly-formed  lips, 
wHich  made  the  world  call-  her  the  sweetest-tempered 
woman  in. the  universe.  Care  and  trouble  and  anxiety 
were  tUngs  that  had  never  come  near  the  smooth  cur- 
rent of  her  existence.  As  to  their  darker  shades,  sor- 
row and  disappointment  and  anguish,  mental  or  bodily, 
inch  things  wefe  so  far  out  of  her  ladyship's  compre- 
hension, that  nobody  could  have  thought  of  her  sympa- 
tUaing  with  them.  Her  nature  could  only  be  emblemed 
by  a  polished  steel  mirror,  bright,  and  reflecting  back 
images  df  splendor  or  happiness,  itsdf  cold  and  \m^{«d^ 
ave  the  wbUe, 


Liint  Z/irnanr^  wis  ic*r  suuiieuBC  Piixiie  'js^  itt 
y  --U IT.  lies.  19  iixiin7inc:>&  ma  i»  Beiivma^  vere  sol 
iir  iin  le  lULK  na  leiL  n  :tie  ^iioe.  mc  v«i  xarce- 
w  5i»«5i  •'.lerr*  wun.  T^e  r  \rmvi  imr.  u  lim  ±ir«  he 
n^ir  tr.  ufl  jiT'ii-Ejf  r^ucsus  n'  ^Titmi  r  iie  ckmied, 
in  ^^^t^^z.  jtt  jrsa  isinis.  biix  luditBii  ins  aoew^irsai^ 
•«vin'« :   seflbfips  .ois.  le  hb.  le  innk.  iie  «eac. 

f^  i^r-Mnmi  T>ierLica  iir  ^ink:.  ▼»  &  onrcucaQos  &- 

«^  ^r..^  >rsp-^!::'  juTlmoirr.  -vtu  lerssnofsi  iiv  her :  she 
Ji»«'*^  r'vi'  «..:*  :cr  !»*?  jiijKua'"?  Jiie — veac  twice  a 

Tn^!  ly.rr:  ami  La-iT  Cirnbcrr  were  the  coat  inav^ 
fcsvaVtj  '^Qii  p^.vp/i'f  in  ibe  vcrici  vaj  an  o^xnioa  Jane 
M4er*a;r^  in  tpite  of  her  cocher.  Scni  Wikoa  was  a 
f r»M  "vid  place,  lesa  oiCfiitaruas  than  Desboraqgh 
Park ;  t^^re  was  a  repose  and  dinitj  in  its  (dd  evriiig 
•fM]  ipMifkf^  its  aid  farnkare,  its  old  ptccnrcs^  and  its  oU 
sM>er  dornsfiticsy  in  their  denure  mnrreY-colored  lifery, 
which  she  preferred  to  the  new  magnificence  and  costlj 
decDTStion  and  officious  ministration  of  her  own  home. 
HnniiAtn  this^  she  was  more  perfectly  at  liberty  there ; 
was  there  free  to  act  and  think  for  herself;  Lady  Com* 
burjr  neither  wishing  nor  aslting  her  to  talk,  sing,  read^ 
or  plajr«  Khe  loved,  as  she  told  Mrs.  Asfaenhnrst,  10 
look  nt  Jane  :  she  sat  so  well,  and  walked  so  well,  and 
wnn  really  such  a  lovely  creature,  thai  it  was  qi^  a 
eofrifort  to  have  her  there.    Lord  Cornbury  aud  the 


'/« 


Could  anything  have  been  more  fortunate  than  that 
her  ladyship  should  come  this  very  morning  to  request 
Jane's  company  for  a  week  or  ten  days  1  *^  For,"  said 
shsi  "  they  tell  me  the  park  is  looking  so  well ! — ^bnt 
for  my  part  I  never  notice  such  things."  Mrs.  Askenp 
hurst  declared  herself  delighted  with  the  proposal,  and 
Juie  entering  at  that  moment,  was  informed  erf"  the 
plouure  that  was  offered  her,    ^^  \  ^Lt\^v9  ^o^\me  to  be 
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with  her  ladyship,  my  dear,  and  the  change  will  do  you 
good.'* 

Jane  assented  with  sincere  willingness ;  for  she 
thought  of  the  rambles  she  should  have  in  Wilton^Park, 
unattended  even  by  servants  if  such  were  her  pleasure  ; 
— how  she  could  indulge  there  her  own  speculations  and 
fancies,  and  even  perhaps  forget  thai  there  was  such  a 
person  in  the  world  as  Sir  Harbottle  Grirastone  ;  and, 
moreover,  she  should  be  ten  miles  nearer  to  Collington- 
Magna. 

In  a  few  hours  she  took  her  seat  by  the  side  of  the 
placid  Lady  Cornbury ;  and  as  she  was  driven  away 
from  Denborough  Park,  through  the  fine  gloom  of  an 
autumnal  day,  the  annoying  and  soul-sickening  memof y 
of  the  baronet,  and  of  her  uncle's  prohibitions,  grad- 
ually gave  way  before  the  fair  and  rose-colored  visions 
of  hope.     Little  did  the  poor  girl  think  she  was  con* 
veying  herself  away  from  the  very  being  whom  of  all 
others  she  desired  to  see  ; — from  the  very  being  who 
cast  a  glory  over  these  heart-creations,  like  the  sun  over 
the  clouds  of  his  setting. 
That  was  a  weary  day  for  Brian  Livingstone :  the 
'  morrow,  however,  brought  the  answer  to  his  letter. 
*'Mrs.  A»henliurst  begged  tlie  honor  of  an^  hour^ 
conversation  with  the  Rev.  Brian  Livingstone." 

It  was  with  an  anxious  and  foreboding  heart  that  he 
entered  the  noble  demesne.  The  grandeur  of  Jane's 
Hew  home,  her  unquestionably  altered  fortunes^-  fell 
Upon  his  senses  like  a  crushing  weight.  It  requires  no 
ordinary  philosophy  to  resist  the  influence  of  tbeee 
things ;  but  the  man  were  unworthy  of  a.  wonuin'« 
love  who,  with  an  internal  consciousness  of  his  own 
worth— -his  honorable,  upright  intentions,  would  pot 
pass  through  even  a  more  trying  ordeal  than  this  spirit- 
crushing  onop;  Brian  was  a  man  to  dare  all  things,  to 
endure  all  things  ;  still  he  had  received  too  ominous  a 
•ammons  not  to  be  alive  to  all  discouraging  imprea- 
aions. 

Mrs.  Ashenhurst  received  him  with  a  show  of  dVilS^ 

TOIm   !!•  /* 
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tjy  and  inquired  after  Mrs.  Burgoyne  and  his  sister. 
H^  told  of  their  removal  to  Bath.  She  affected  no  sur^i 
prise,  for  her  manner  was  intended  to  prove  that  cir« 
camstances  had  placed  every  one  connected  with  him 
out  of  the  range  of  the  Denborough  Park  sympathies. 
Brian  felt  the  intended  sentiment ;  and,  assuming  a 
eoidness  equal  to  her  own,  said  he  was  there  by  her 
on^n  request,  but  that  he  hoped  to  have  the  pleasare  of 
seeing  Miss  Ashenhurst.** 

**  My  daughter,  sir,  left  home  yesterday,  to  spend  a 
few  days  with  our  friend  Lady  Cornbury,''  was  her 
reply. 

**  Am  I  to  understand  that  she  left  home  in  conse- 
quelice  of  a  letter  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  to 
ner  V*  asked  he. 

"You are  at  liberty,  sir,  to  form  your  own  conjec- 
tures. My  daughter  knows  her  duty  :  I  shall  not  pee- 
tend  ignorance  of  the^purport  of  your  letter,  Mr.  Livuig- 
stone  ;  and  after  what  I  said  to  Mrs.  Burgoyne,  I  con- 
nder  it  a  breach  of  propriety  in  you  to  address  my 
daughter." 

"  Yeu  have  seen  the  letter  1*'  asked  Livingstone. 

"  My  daughter  did  not  shpw  nie  your  letter,^  was 
Mrs.  Ashenhurst's  reply ;  "  but  it  is  enough  for  you  to 
know  that  such  a  connexion  is  undesirable.'' 

Brian  felt  at  this  moment  perhaps  more  indignant 
tjban  a  minister  of  Christ  should  have  felt ;  yet  he  coo- 
descended  to  remonstrate,  informing  Mrs.  Ashenhunt 
that  he  was  now  in  possession  of  the  rectory  of  Colling- 
toa-Magna ;  therefore,  perhaps,  less  presumptuous  in 
^dilring  an  attachment  of  which  he  had  hoped  she  was 
aware  before  she  and  Miss  Ashenhurst  left  Harbury. 

"Neither  my  daughter  nor  myself,''  replied  she, 
"  BTb  entirely  at  liberty  to  indulge  our  own  predileotioB% 
even  supposing  they  existed.  General  Dubois  sbnds 
in  tbe  place  of  a  parent  to  Miss  Ashenhurst,  and  at 
iUCh  has  a  right  to  be  consulted." 

"  Let  me  see  General  Dubois,"  said  Livingstone  6*« 
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^  Too  mistake  tne,  sir  :  tny  brother  has  c^taiii  po^ 
coliarities  of  opinion — prejudices  I  shall  not  call  them 
— ^he  is  too  liberal  and  noble-minded  for  prejudices ; 
but  he  had  declared  ibat  his  niece,  shall  not  marry  .a 
clergyman.  I  cannot  entirely  hold  with  hirp,  because^ 
it  might  prevent  my  daughter  connecting  herself  very 
properly,  both  as  to  rank  and  fortune ;  still,  I  do  not 
see  that  we  have  any  right  to  oppose  his  opinions,--4c 
is  oar  duty  to  subraii.'' 

'^  A  man  who  would  adopt  so  unreasonable,  not  to 

Sf  unchristian  a  prejudice,'*  replied  he  warmly,  "  car* 
nly  would  be  very  likely  to  exact   implicit  ofbedi- 
tnce."    , 

^*  I  beg,  sir,  I  may  hear  no  insinuations  against  Gen* 
eral  Dubois,''  returned  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  with  equal 
warmth  :  ^*  our  greatest  happiness  is  to  fall  in  with  bis 
wtahes !'' 

'*  Wds  this  declaration  with  respect  to  a  cleigyman 
made  in  consequence  of  my  addresses  to  Miss  Ashen* 
hurst  ?'  asked  Brian. 

'^  I  cannot  see,  Mr.  Livingstone,  what  right  you  have 
to  make  these  inquiries." 

*'  I  have  a  right,  and  you  are  in  duty  bound  to  an* 
swer  them,  inasmuch  as  you  are  bound  not  to  trample 
on  the  happiness  of  a  fellow-being  !" 

*'  It  was  not  made  with  immediate  reference  to  you,** 
replied  Mrs.  Ashenhurst,  impressed  by  the  solemnity  of 
his  manner ;  ^*  but  as  an  unfolding  of  his  views  towards 
my  daughter,  when  he  rejected  the  suit  of  Sir  Harbor 
tie  Orimstone." 

'*  Ha  !"  said  Brian  ;  ^'  Sir  Harbottle  is  then  rejected, 
-^hank  God !" 

**  There  is  no  occasion  to  say  much  more  on  this  sub* 
ject,  Mr.  Livingstone  ;  this  you  clearly  understand,-— 
Geaeral  Dubois  will  never  consent  to  his  niece  marry- 
ing a  clergyman,  were  it  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbu- 
ry. This  he  has  declared  repeatedly.  H^  is  not  a  man 
to  retract ;  and,  I  confess  it  to  you,  Mr.  Livingston^ 
be  te  not  a  man  to  displease  with  impumty.    VT^  oii^ 
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thb  contideration  to  ourselves  ;  and  I  must  beseech  of 
you,  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  as  a  preacher  of  peacCi 
and  a  maintainer  of  the  unity  of  families,  that  you  will 
never  renew  this  subject.  If  you  value  my  daughter's 
happiness,  you  will  not  do  it !" 

^  God  knows,"  said  Brian,  '^  how  dear,  how  sacred 
the  happiness  of  Miss  Ashenhurst  must  ever  be  to  me  t 
Stilly  I  cannot  calmly  resign  her  on  these  grounds  alone. 
Let  me  hear  from  her  own  lips  that  there  is  no  hope  for 
Die,  and  I  may  perhaps  then  learn  to  submit  without 
murmuring  I" 

*' My  dear  sir!"  said  Mrs.  Ashenhurst,  who  began 
to  be  alarmed  at  the  turn  things  were  taking,  '*  I 
have  no  wish  to  impose  restrictions,  or  to  place  im- 
pediments in  your  way ;  but  I  will  state  the  case,  and 
then  leave  it  to  your  honor.  Jane  could  not  marry  a 
clergyman,  were  be  the  Bishop  of  London." 

'*  No,"  said  Brien  ;  ^'  but  I  would  willingly  belters 
she  might  accept  the  Rector  of  ColIinglon-MagoSf 
while  she  might  reject  a  more  dignified  clergyman." 

**  I  do  not  dispute  it,"  was  "her  answer  ;  *^  but  sup- 
posing you  yourself  the  Archbishop  of  York,  she  could 
not  marry  you  without  forfeiting  the  favor  of  her  uoele; 
and  this  she  will  not  do, — I  know  she  will  nut,  Mr.  Liv- 
ingstone :  Jane  is  a  high-principled  girl,  and  will  sacri- 
fice her  inclination  to  her  duty,  and  even  you  roust  ad- 
mire her  for  such  conduct." 

**  You  assure  me,  then,  that  I  have  still  an  interest  in 
Miss  Ashenhurst's  heart !" 

**  I  have  no  right  to  make  confessions  for  my  daugb*    ^ 
ter,  Mr.  Livingstone ;  but,  I  assure  you,  her  poice  of 
mind  would  not  be  improved  by  such  an  interview,  how- 
ever much  yours  might ;  nor  should  I  think  it  generooi 
in  you  to  persist  in  the  wish." 

<*  I  would  not  for  the  world  give  Miss  Ashenhurst 
pain,  and  yet  — — " 

^  And  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Ashenhurst,  interrupting  hiiD| 
^  yon  would  desire  an  interview  which  must  of  neces* 
jjff  occasion  more  uncertainty-— more  distress  of  mind 
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*^  Ton  mistake  tne,  sir  :  my  brother  has  certain  po^ 
cnUarities  of  opinion — prejudices  I  shall  not  call  them 
— he  is  too  liberal  and  noble-minded  for  prejudices ; 
but  he  had  declared  ibat  his  niece  shall  not  marry, a 
clergyman.  I  cannot  entirely  hold  with  him^  because 
it  inight  prevent  my  daughter  connecting  herself  very 
properly,  both  as  to  rank  and  fortune ;  still,  I  do  not 
see  that  we  have  any  right  to  oppose  his  opinions,*— it 
is  oar  duty  to  subraii.'' 

'^  A  man  who  would  adopt  so  unreasonable,  not  to 
8ay  unchristian  a  prejudice,'*  replied  he  warmly,  "  ear* 
tainly  would  be  very  likely  to  exact  implicit  ofi>edi- 
ence."    , 

**  I  beg,  sir,  I  may  hear  no  insinuations  against  Gen* 
eral  Dubois,'*  returned  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  with  equal 
warmth  :  ^*  our  greatest  happiness  is  to  fall  in  with  bis 
wishes !" 

'*  Wds  this  declaration  with  respect  to  a  clei^man 
made  in  consequence  of  my  addresses  to  Miss  Ashen* 
horat  1^  asked  Brian. 

'*  I  cannot  see,  Mr.  Livingstone,  what  right  yeu  have 
to  make  these  inquiries." 

*'  I  have  a  right,  and  you  are  in  duty  bound  to  an* 
swer  them,  inasmuch  as  you  are  bound  not  to  trample 
OQ  the  happiness  of  a  fellow-being  !" 

**  It  was  not  made  with  immediate  reference  to  you,** 
replied  Mrs.  Ashenhurst,  impressed  by  the  solemnity  of 
iiis  manner ;  ^'  but  as  an  unfolding  of  bis  views  towards 
my  daughter,  when  he  rejected  the  suit  of  Sir  Harbot- 
tle  Orimstone." 

**  Ha  !"  said  Brian  ;  "  Sir  Harbottle  is  then  rejected, 
—thank  God !" 
^  ^  There  is  no  occasion  to  say  much  more  on  this  sub* 
ject^  Mr.  Livingstone  ;  this  you  clearly  understand,-— 
Gefiettl  Dubois  will  never  consent  to  his  niece  marry- 
ing a  clergyman,  were  it  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbu- 
ry. This  he  has  declared  repeatedly.  H^  is  not  a  man 
lo  retract ;  and,  I  confess  it  to  you,  Mr.  Livingston^ 
It  ii  fttdt  a  man  to  displease  with  impumtj.    Yf  ^  oii.% 
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FArkhnon !  Heaven  knows,  I  ought  to  have  bad  more 
•elf-respect  I  Certain  risions  too  of  romantic  generosity 
made  me  willing  to  defer  it:  I  was  less  sanguine  in 
your  expectations  from  Greneral  Dubois  than  I  ought 
to  have  been.  God  knows,  I  have  been  punished !" 
said  he  with  a  voice  of  the  deepest  heart-anguish.  "  I 
should  have  been  the  happiest  of  men  to  have  offered 
Miss  Ashenhurst  a  handsome  independency  bad  she 
been  disappointed  in  her  expectations  I'* 

*^  It  is  useless,  Mr.  Livingstone,  to  imagine  cases ; 
we  have  only  to  do  with  what  has  really  occurred.** 

**  Very  true,"  said  Brian ;  ^*  but  you  must  allow  the 
man  who  has  lost  his  all  to  indulge  some  regrets  I** 

^  Again  reverting  to  this  interview,  Mr.  Livingstone, 
you  surely  cannot  persist  in  desiring  it  1"  urged  Mrs. 
Asbenburst. 

**  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  your  assurances,"  be  re- 

Elied ;  **  and  if  I  am  certainly  to  believe  Miss  Ashen- 
urst  by  her  own  wish  left  this  place  to  avoid  seeing 
me,  I  have  no  right  to  desire  it :  your  assurance  of  this 
will  be  enough." 

J*  It  was  without  any  compulsion — by  her  own  will, 
that  she  emhraced  the  offer  of  our  friends  at  Wilton  to 
accompany  them." 

Brian  heard  it  as  the  criminal  hears  his  sentence 
Hrom  the  mouth  of  the  judge.  A  shade  passed  over  his 
brow,  his  lifSs  quivered,  and  his  hands  were  momentarily 
clenched.  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  respected  the  suffering  she 
had  inflicted,  and  was  silent.  In  a  few  moments  bs 
rose,  and,  without  speaking,  offered  her  his  hand. ., 

^  Tou  are  such  as  I  believed  you,"  said  she,  taking 
bis  hand  with  the  utmost  kindness  ;  "you  are  a  nobis* 
minded,  excellent  man.  I  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  living- 
stone,  but  your  best  days  are  to  come." 

"You  are  more  flattering  than  my  own  heart,"  was 
reply,  in  a  suppressed  tone  of  bitterness  and  agony; 
and  disengaging  bis  hand,  be  hastily  left  the  room. 

This  was  too  important  an  event  to  be  concealed  is 
the  hdfg  own  breast ;  nor  did  many  hours  elapae  Ink 
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fore  the  general  was  possessed  of  its  detail.  Of  coorae 
the  ralue  of  the  sacrifice  was  heightened  :  he  was  calU 
ed  *^  an  old  and  most  highly  valued  friend,  the  nephew 
of  a  friend  equally  dear ;  but  he  bad  been. rejected  niw 
tirely  from  a  desire  to  conform  to  the  general's  wishes ;" 
Mrs.  Ashenhurst  declaring  that  she  never  was  so  happy 
ss  when  evincing  her  gratitude  to  her  brother.  At  the 
lame  time,  she  besought  him  to  conceal  from  Jane  thie 
rejection  of  a  suitor  to  whom  she  had  reason  to  believe 
her  attached,  as  she  wished  by  all  means  to  spare  her 
feelings  ;  and  she  esteemed  herself  most  fortunate,  she 
averred,  that  the  gentleman  had  come  at  a  time  of  her 
absence. 

There  was  something  sinister  in  the  generaPs  eye  at 
he  professed  himself  her  debtor,  declaring  that  such  a 
proof  of  attachment  should  not  be  forgotten,  at  the 
same  time  wishing  she  had  introduced  this  gentleman 
to  hia  acquaintance  before  she  had  taken  this  step,  as  in 
ill  cases  he  had  much  rather  be  consulted. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  was  something  in  his  manner 
which  was  unsatisfactory ;  and  poor  Mrs.  Ashenhurst^ 
with  all  her  plotting,  fell  thus  much  short  in  self-appro- 
bation. 


CHAPTBR   IX. 

SuRBLf  the  heart  is  no  sorcerer,  or  the  days  Jane 
passed  at  Wilton,  gorgeous  and  calm. as  autumn  days 
could  be,  had  not  slid  on  like  an  uninterrupted  festival 
At  Wilton  no  events  seemed  ever  to  occur ;  it  was  a 
charmed  land  of  untroubled  rest,  and  from  morning  till 
oight,  from  night  till  morning,  Jane  had  full  leisure  to 
indulge  her  own  visions  and  fancies.  They  were  hap- 
|iy  days,  perhaps  happier  than  most  she  bad  passed 
rince  she  left  Harbury ;  [therefore  is  it  that  I  believe  the 
ksart  to  be  no  sorcerer. 

Never  bad  Jane  been  in  a  fitter  mood  tViask  w>ii  \ili 
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mjoj  a  sojonro  in  an  old,  stately  mansion  like  Wiltoo. 
She  ranged  over  the  bouse  at  wUl,  through  ancient 
^rtiatnbers  arid   galleries,   and  in.  imagination  peofded 
them  with  their  long-perished  possessors.    She  made 
herself  familiar  with  all  the  old  family  portraits  and 
their  histories  ;  some  bright,  fair  histdriesi  that  the  heart 
fed  upon  and  took  courage  from  ;  others  dark  and  ter* 
tible,  full  of  that  fearful  tragic  interest  which  Raddens 
and  thrills  the  listener,  and  haunts  him  for  days  like  a 
destiny.     She  turned  over  the  old  richly-bound  and  cor* 
Ofieted  volumes  of  the  library ;  books  which,  by  their 
appearance,  had  not  been  opened  since  the  days  of  the 
Lady  Jacqueitas  of  fearful  memory,  and  the  Lord  Er* 
liests  of  olden  and  darker  days.     She  feasted  on  Milton 
and  Shakspeare,  those  treasuries  of  poetry,  and  heart- 
philosophy  which  is  the  substance  of  poetry, — on  the 
very  pages  she  had  so  lately  turned  over  with  the  friend 
who   first  opened  her  soul  to  their  knowledge ;   she 
heard,  as  it  were,  his  deep,  thrilling  voice  read  passage 
after  passage,— their  full  meaning  unfolded  before  her, 
•-4ier  soul  seemed  exalted  and  ennobled  by  their  sub- 
lime imaginings,  or  the  depths  of  her  heart  laid  open  be- 
fore their  subtle  and  truth-searching  spirits.     Never  did 
Jane  know  till  then  how  that  beloved  friend  made  a 
part  of  her  soul's  existence,  ihow  love  and  poetry  bad 
grown  together,  and  how  ihey  created  those  holy  and 
ennobling  sentiments  which  it  was  her  greatest  happi- 
ness to  indulge.     All  her  reading,  however,  was  not  1^ 
poetry  in  its  accepted  sense^  though  certainly  poetry  in 
Its  spirit :  here  she  found  Froissart^  that  grand  old  chro- 
Bicter,  who  united  the  matter-of-fact  observer  so  won- 
derfully with  the  poet,  and  who  has  left  a  Chronicle 
ifiore  Valuable  for  its  picture  of  manners,  costome,  sad 
feeling,  and  for  its  brave  old  chivalric  spirit,  than  eien 
for  its  t^ircumistantial  history.     Here  she  found  the  old 
romances,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  Morte  d' Arthur,  Charle- 
magna,  and'  the  quaint  but  fa&cinating  stories  of  Chaxh  I! 
cer ;  and  here  again,  those  old  divines,  Jeremy  Tayl4r>   ^ 
Sdttth,  and '  Barrow,  who,  in  the  earnest-  eloquenM  of  '* 
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their  high  right-mindedness,  wrote  less  to  produce  effect 
than  to  touch  the  heart  with  eternal  truths,  and  have  left 
works  which  will  be^  read  and  read  again  when  more 
ambitious  writers  are  lost  in  oblivion,  and  sects  and  par- 
ties are  forgotten. 

What  a  refreshment,  wimt  a  strengthening  of  the 
soul  sprang  from  these  studies  !  The  annoying  memory 
of  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone  seemed  gone ;  and  even 
when  the  heart-wringing  consciousness  returned  that  a 
vow  had  been  registered  against  Biian  Livingstone  by 
her  proud  uncle,  and  accorded  to  by  her  worldly-minded 
mother,  if  Jane  wept,  it  was  not  as  one  who  is  utterly 
forlorn. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  Jane  returned  home. 
Again  things  fell  into  their  usual  course ;  the  leaves  had 
kindled  in  the  gorgeous  coioring  of  antumn,  and  had 
then  faded  and  fallen  before  the  winds  and  frosts  of  the 
early  winier.  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  and  her  daughter  bad 
now  been  six  months  at  Denhorough  Park.  Accord- 
ing to  the  feelings  of  the  former,  she  might  have  lived 
there  all  her  days,  so  completely  did  she  fall  into  and 
adopt  all  the  requiringsof  her  situation.  That  she  owed 
this  great  and  perfect  happiness  to  the  accidental  laming 
of  a  poor  soldier,  she  was  in  a  fair  way  of  forgetting. 

Daniel  Neale  had  refused  all  offers  of  assistance,  as 
far  as  fixing  him  at  a  park-gate  or  in  a  shrubbery-cot« 
tage  went  He  took  up  his  residence  at  Wood  Leigh- 
ton  ;  whence  radiating  as  from  a  centre  in  all  directions 
on  his  vagrant  expeditions,  he  never  presented  himself 
at  Denborough  Park  ;  and  as  the  general  invariably 
spoke  of  him  with  contempt  and  dislike,  Mrs.  Ashen- 
harst  did  not  trouble  herself  farther  about  him  than  by 
throwing  him  a  ]3iece  of  money  occasionally  when  he 
came  in  her  way.  Jane,  not  satisfied  with  the  indiffer- 
ence of  faer^Iders,  visited  him  at  his  house  in  Wood 
Leighton ;  but  the  bitterness  with  which  he  often  spoke 
of  her  uncle,  and  the  hints  he  dropped,  ^Mhat  if  she 
chose  he  could  tell  her  something,''  displeased  ber,  oad 
in  this  respect  she  so  far  imitated  her  molViet  %&  Vo\»Mi 
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BO  farther  intercourse  with  him  than  bj  relieving  Him 
liberally  whenever  they  met. 

Ail  this  time  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  hj^d  not  let  pass  with- 
out narrowly    watching  her   brother ;  endeavoring  to 
fathom  the  bidden  guilt,  if  such  there  were,  that  occa* 
sionally  gloomed  his  spirit ;  or  how  those  mysterious 
penances  were  performed  of  which  such  fearful  rumors 
were  abroad.     But  the  general  defied  all  her  skill ;  she 
knew  no  more  at  the  end  of  six  months  than  she  bad 
known  at  the  end  of  two,  although  the  same  alterna- 
tions of  spirit  and  temper  remained,  and  the  same  por- 
tion of  each  day  was  spent  in  the  privacy  of  his  own 
chamber.     Into  that  chamber  she  never  got  access; 
it  was  only  entered  by  the  general,  who  himself  kept 
the  key,  and  by  his  valet  once  a,  day,  and  that  onl; 
while  his  master  remained  in  a  dressing-room  or  an  ad- 
joining apartment.     The  chamber  was  as  mysterious 
and  impenetrable  as  ever.     Mrs.  Ashenhurst  had  once, 
in  a  propitious  moment,  as  she  thought,  spoicenofbis 
jewels ;  but  he  had  only  glanced  upon  her  bis  sinister 
eye^  laughed,  and  assured  her  that  she  and  her  daugh- 
ter already  possessed  the  most  valuable  of  them  :  and 
onca  she  had  ventured  to  speak  of  the  iron  chest ;  but 
that  once  suflSced ;  she  would  not  again  have  periled 
her  abode  at  Denborough  Park  had  she  believed  the 
chest  and  its  contents  would  have  beeagived  up  to  her 
for  her  pains.     Mrs.  Ashenhurst  was  ever  after  con- 
tented to  remain  in  ignorance,  looking  back  to  the  time 
when  she  had  dared  so  greatly,  with  astonishment  at  her 
fool-hardiness.     What,  however,  was  the  precise  mode 
in  which  her  curiosity  was  rewarded,  she  never  divulg' 
ed  ;  we  have  told  as  much  as  ever  descended  to  pos- 
terity. 

Week  after  week  went  on,  and  the  hope  that  wai 
long  deferred  made  the  heart  weary.  *^  It  is  strange^ 
it  is  passing  strange,''  thought  Jane,  and  in  proportion 
at  Brian  seemed  voluntarily  to  have  resigned  her,  did  the 
consciousness  of  her  uncle's  prohibition  lose  its  weight* 
Bbe  fdt  thai  it  was  unkind  thus  to  give  her  up  to  har 
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barren  exaltation.  What  to  her  was  this  splendor  of 
the  present,  or  the  promise  of  the  future,  deserted  as 
the  felt  herself  to  be  by  the  only  being  for  whom  it 
could  be  valued,  or  with  whom  it  could  be  enjoyed  t 
He  could  know  nothing  of  her  uncle's  prejudices  ;  why 
then  was  she  less  worthy  of  his  love  than  formerly  1 
How  happy,  how  perfectly  happy  seemed  the  days  of 
their  abiding  at  Harbury  !  The  unpretending  drawing* 
room — the  two  quiet  maid-servants — the  very  discarded 
India  chintz  gown,  the  first  thing  given  up  as  unworthy 
of  their  new  fortunes — all  seemed  in  her  eyes  to  belong 
to  a  preferable  order  of  things.  To  those  days  belonged 
the  friendly  gossip  of  the  kind-hearted  Mrs.  Burgoyne  ; 
the  frequent  call  from  Brian  Livingstone, — the  walks 
taken  with  him  through  wood  and  meadow,  and  by  wa- 
ter«side — dewy  early-morning  walks,  fresh  and  full  of 
the  spirit  of  gladness,  embleming  so  aptly  hopeful  and 
rejoicing  youth,— -or  sunset  strolls,  when  everything 
about  them  seemed  visible  poetry.  There  were  the  books 
they  read  together,  the  songs  she  sang  for  him,  and 
learned  to  like  for  his  sake  ;  and  over  all  was  the  per* 
feet  fellowship  of  mind  and  heart — the  love  understood 
though  never  formally  acknowledged.  And  all  this  had 
been  resigned  for  what  1 — for  a  splendor  which  already 
palled — for  new  friends  to  whom  she  could  not  give  her 
heart — ^for  some  yet-to-be-found  alliance,  in  which  rank 
and  forture  alone  made  the  requisites.  And  still  more, 
Jane  sorrowfully  felt,  though  she  was  jealous  of  ac* 
knowledging  it  to  herself,  that  the  feelings  and  opinions 
of  her  mother  had  all  undergone  a  change — she  had 
sold  herself  for  the  possession  of  worldly  greatness. 

It  wad  fortunate  for  Jane  Ashenhurst  that  with  deep 
sensibility  she  possessed  great  strength  of  character ;  and 
when  the  melancholy  fear  that  Brian  Livingstone  had 
voluntarily  abandoned  her,  as  time  went  on  became 
conviction,  she  saw  her  duty  before  her, — to  struggle 
with  her  own  heart,  and,  with  a  woman's  high  principle 
and  purity  of  sentiment,  to  eradicate  those  precioua 
hopes,  *^  which,  it  maj  be,**  ai^ued  the  poor  {fu\^  ioti\%< 
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what  against  a  lingering  belief  in  his  good  faith,  *'be 
may  have  relinquished  with  all  man's  coldness  and  of- 
fended self-love."  Jane  was  thankful  that  her  duty 
was  so  plain  and  clear  bet'ore  her  as  to  admit  of  no 
doubt,  nor  even  to  need  asking  counsel  on  ;  and  the 
very  idea  showed  her  how  forlorn  she  was — for  of 
whom  could  iBhe  ask  counsel  and  not  be  answered  by 
worldly  arguments  or  unreasonable  prejudices? 

Time  still  went  on  ;  and  week  after  week  passed  as 
itneventfully  even  at  Denborough  Park  as  at  Wilton 
Hall,  spite  of  a  round  of  Christmas  visits,  suppers  and 
bails,  all  stately  and  dull.  But  now  the  grand  event 
approached — the  long-talked-of  banquet,  which  was  to 
be  celebrated  on  the  l^h  of  March,  the  general's  birth- 
day, and  to  astonish  all  the  world  by  its  magnificence 
and  splendor. 

Not  a  word  had  been  heard  of  Brian  Livingstone ; 
he  might  have  been  dead,  for  any  tidings  of  hira  ths^ 
seemed  to  reach  Denborough  Park.  But  again  on  this 
long-lost  topic  Jane  was  destined  to  be  enlightened  by 
her  faithful  abigail ;  who,  however,  it  must  be  under- 
stood, was  about  leaving  Jane's  service. 

**  Ay,  dear  me,  ma'am  !  and  such  a  preparation  as 
there  is !  One  would  think  the  house  was  large  enough 
and  grand  enough  without  all  this  altering  and  build- 
ing," said  Betty,  meaning  to  make  this  banquet  of  which 
everybody  talked  an  introduction  to  another  subject 

"  General  Dubois  means  to  surprise  everybody ;  it 
will  be  a  most  magnificent  entertainment,"  was  Jane's 
reply. 

"  And  if  1  could  get  your  leave,"  said  Betty,  "  I  dont 
think  I  should  be  here  to  see  it." 

«  How  is  that  ?" 

**  Why,  ma'am,  if  it  would  make  no  difference  to  you, 
and  1  could  go  at  the  end  of  next  week  instead  of  the 
week  after,  I  should  be  much  obliged  ;  and  as  you  are 
to  have  the  niece  of  Mrs.  Ashenhurst's  woman,  I  should 
think— nay,  ma'am,  I'm  sure  she  would  come  a  week 
earlier ;  at  leakt  Carter  tay s  6o«" 
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**  Bat  I , cannot  conceive,"  said  Jane,  *^  why  you 
.re  ID  such  a  hurry  to  leave/' 

**  Why,  Miss  Jane, — but  why  need  I  make  a  secret  of 
t,  and  80  good  as  you  always  are  1 — but  Pin  going  to 
«  married  ;''  and  poor  Betty  looked  infinitely  ashamed 
if  the  confession. 

"Married!— Indeed  r 

**  Why,  ma'am,  Thomas  Thackaray  has  been  left 
if  r.  Livingstone's  service  ever  since  November ;  or 
*atber,  I  did'nt  like  he  should  go  over  seas, — ^you 
mow  it's  such  a  risk — there's  such  a  casualty,  ma'am." 

"Touare  going  to  be  married,  Betty  1"  said  Miss 
Ishenhurst,  with  as  much  calmness  as  she  could  com- 
nand.  ^^Wby  did  you  say  Thackaray  had  left  his 
place  V 

*^  Ay,  ma'am,  how  could  I  let  him  go  abroad,  though 
,t  was  with  Mr.  Livingstone  !  The  rectory  is  given  up 
to  a  curate,  ma'am,  and  Mr.  Livingstone  has  been  gone 
srer  since  the  end  of  November :  it  was  a  thousand  pi- 
ties, such  a  sweet  place  as  it  is  !" 

This  information  was  sq  unlooked-for,  that  Jane 
could  not  conceal  her  surprise  :  she  busied  herself, 
however,  with  her  jewel-box,  believing  that  Betty 
would  continue  ihe  subject ;  and,  as  she  expected,  the 
waiting-woman  resumed : — 

^  Thomas  has  got  a  new  service,  to  which  he  is  to 
go  just  a  month  after — after  we  dre  married,  MissJane» 
if  so  be  you  could  set  me  at  liberty." 

*'  And  you  wish  to  spend  the  honeymoon  together,'^ 
said  Jane,  determined  to  exert  herself :  ^^  but  you  will 
not  like  to  part  with  your  husband  so  soon." 

^'  Oh,  Miss  Jane,  no  ;  we  are  to  go  to  Harbury,  to 
his  friends  and  mine  for  the  first  month,  and  then  we 
go  into  the  same  service-7-a  place  Mr.  Livingstone  got 
for  us.  I  shall  have  washing  to  do,  and  get  up  the  liit- 
en.  We  are  to  have  a  small  house  in  the  grounds,  with 
a  pretty  garden,  Miss  Jane,  and  a  honeysuckle  poroh. 
It  wUl  be  a  very  good  lutuation, — at  Sir  Robart 
Combe's." 
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**  I  will  oppose  nothing  to  your  plans  and  wishes,'' 
said  Jane,  sympathising  in  her  waitingwoman's  exulta- 
tion :  '*  Thackaray  has  been  a  faithful  lover,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  make  him  a  good  wife." 

Betty  blushed,  and  declared  Miss  Ashenhurst  was 
too  good  to  say  so.  "But,  ay  dear  !"  said  she,  embol- 
dened by  her  lady's  kindness,  "  if  you  could  but  have 
liked  Mr.  Livingstone !" 

Jane  looked  at  her  in  silence  ;  and  Betty,  stammer 
itig  and  ashamed,  feared  she  had  offended. 

"I  cannot  imagine,"  observed  her  mistress,  "  what 
eaase  you  have  for  connecting  my  name  with  Mr.  Liv- 
ingstone's in  the  wa^  you  do." 

**  Dear  me  !"  replied  Betty  ;  "  Mr.  Livingstone  as 
surely  loved  you  as  ever  gentleman  loved  a  lady  ;  every- 
body at  Harbury  knew  it." 

"  They  were  a  set  of  impertinent  people  there,"  was 
the  lady's  answer. 

**  Yes,  ma'am,  maybe  they  were  ;  and  I've  no  busi- 
ness to  talk  in  this  way.  But  only  to  think  of  Mr. 
Livingstone  going  into  foreign  parts,  and  to  leave  that 
fine  place  at  CoUington-Magna  !  And  Thomas  says 
he  was  sure  something  was  on  his  mind — he  seemed  so 
out-up.  But,  to  be  sure,  if  you  did  not  fancy  him— — 
Only  Thomas  says ^" 

"  I  desire  that  neither  Thackaray  nor  you  will  make 
me,  as.  connected  with  Mr.  Livingstone,  the  subject  of 
jcHir  conversation,"  said  Jane  coldly. 

^^  Oh  dear.  Miss  Jane  !  to  think  of  my  offending 
you  I  Only,"  continued  the  pertinacious  Betty,  piqued 
at  the  little  value  her  lady  set  on  the  remarks  of  her 
husband  elect, — "Only,  I  should  never  like  to  see 
another  Mrs.  Livingstone,  as  is  like  enough^  seeing  the 
store  Sir  Robert's  daughters  set  on  him^  and  them  all 
80  handsome  I" 

*^  This  is  nothing  less  than  impertinence,"  said  Miss 
Aihenhurst,  with  unwonted  dignity ;  "  I  cannot  aUow 
ton  td  continue  the  subject,  and  I  desire  it  never  mi^ 
be  resumed.** 
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Betty  bad  far  overshot  her  mark :  she  meant  to 
lenre  Mr.  Livingstone,  but  she  bad  offended  her  lady, 
indy  humbled  to  the  very  dust,  she  sat  down  in  her  own 
chamber  crying  bitterly,  and  wishing  her  tongue  had 
>een  cut  out  before  she  had  said  any  single  word  to  vex 
lear  Miss  Ashenhurst.  *^  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  !"  sobbed 
the,  **  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  as  long  as  ever  I 
ive  I" 


CHAPTER    Z. 

Poor  Betty  did,  however,  live  to  forgive  herself: 
ibe  did  live  to  wear  a  wedding-cap  trimmed  by  the  fair 
lands  of  her  dear  lady, — to  eat  a  wedding-dinner,  for 
nrhich  her  lady  paid  the  cost,  and  to  receive  from  her 
ten  golden  guineas  in  a  purse,  over  and  above  her  wa- 
ges, to  help  in  the  furnishing  of  that  cottage  with  the 
boneysuckle  porch,  and  the  pretty  garden  which  seem- 
Bd  the  paradise  of  the  poor  bride's  imagination.  A 
prond  and  a  happy  woman  was  Mrs.  Thackaray  the 
founger,  and  she  spread  the  fame  and  glory  of  her  late 
mistress  throughout  and  round  about  the  town  of  Har- 
bury ;  yet,  spite  of  her  gratitude  and  of  her  lady's  pro- 
hibition, she  did  wish  many  a  time  that  ^^  Miss  Jane 
tx)uld  but  have  fancied  poor  Mr.  Livingstone  !" 

And  now  came  the  time  of  the  banquet.  Great  and 
iDxious  had  been  the  general  expectation  for  many 
weeks  throughout  the  whole  country  as  to  who  would 
be  invited  :  it  was  given  out  that  everybody  with  any 
claim  to  rank,  family,  fortune,  or  gentility  was  to  be  in- 
rited ;  therefore  many  were  the  conjectures,  many  the 
lecret  wishes  and  fears,  that  agitated  many  an  individu- 
il  bosom  and  many  a  little  circle.  '*  Would  Mrs.  so- 
&nd-80  and  her  daughters  be  asked  1" — '*  would  Mr. 
rach-a-one  and  his  wife  be  invited  1"  Many  a  restless, 
inziouB  night,  full  of  dreams  of  perplexed  disappoint* 
menty  was  spent  by  those  who  dwell,  as  it  wete^  qdlOSmj 
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border-land  between  the  privileged  and  non-privileged 
classes.  Everybody  felt  that  it  would  be  really  a  less 
honor  to  be  invited,  than  an  eternal  dishonor  to  be  ex- 
cluded. *'  I  shall  never  bear  to  go  again  into  compa- 
ny," was  the  internal  murmur  of  many  a  spinster  and 
widow-lady  of  small  income  but  great  pretension,  *^  if  I 
am  not  invited  to  Denborough  Park  for  the  12th  of 
March." 

The  time  for  the  banquet  was  now  at  hand.  The 
whole  house  underwent  a  change  :  one.  entire  suite  of 
apartments  was  fitted  up  for  a  banquetting-room  ;  the 
saloon  was  re-arranged,  and  a  ball-room  and  orchestra 
were  fitted  up  in  the  most  expensive  and  gorgeous  style, 
as  if  the  place  had  originally  been  designed  for  purposes 
of  public  entertainment.  An  immense  temporary  build- 
ing was  erected,  extending  from  the  conservatories 
into  which  the  saloon  opened  several  hundred  yards 
into  the  gardens,  and  into  these  were  introduced  whole 
groves  and  gardens  of  oriental  and  tropical  trees  and 
flowers  ;  rich  carpets  covered  the  floors,  and  hangings 
of  inconceivable  splendor  clothed  the  walls ;  couches 
and  sofas  the  most  luxurious  that  could  be  devised  were 
placed  everywhere  ;  and  all  was  lighTed  with  shaded  or 
richly-colored  lamps,  which  in  burning  emitted  a  fra- 
grant perfume. 

An  awning  of  silk  extended  from  the  portico  to  the 
entrance  of  the  shrubbery,  illuminated  with  innumerable 
colored  lamps,  shining  out  like  intense  stars  from  among 
the  shrubs  and  trees  which  the  awning  inclosed,  giving 
to  them  a  magical  efiect,  as  if  they  were  wrought  in  to- 
paz, ruby,  and  chrysolite  ;  while  here  and  there  shone 
out,  in  Nature's  own  adorning,  the  tall  and  quivering 
branches  of  the  almond-trees,  clothed  over  with  their 
pale  pink  blossoms,  that  looked  even  paler  in  that  illu- 
minated atmosphere.  A  carpet  of  rich  green,  soft  as 
moss,  and  intended  to  represent  it,  covered  the  whole 
way^  bordered  on  either  hand  with  the  real  flowers  of 
the  season,  snowdrops,  crocuses,  primroses,  thickly  set 
ia  a  beautkal  moscdc  ;  it  was  the  very  entrance  of  aa 
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icb anted  palace.  Beyond  this  coirered  walk,  nt  the 
^mmencemcnt  of  which  the  company  alighted,  lamps 
ere  suspended  in  the  trees  through  the  whole  wind* 
igs  of  the  carriage-road  to  the  park-gates,  producing  a 
ne  effect  seen  from  any  point,  as  if  a  chain  of  light  un- 
ulated  onward  to  the  grand  centre  of  attraction.  The 
ight  was  fine,  but  extremely  dark,  as  if  made  on  pur- 
ose  to  assist  the  general  eflfect. 

OCthe  immense  number  of  delicacies  furnished  forth 
J  the  company  it  is  useless  to  attempt  speaking ;  un- 
srtunately  we  have  not  the  gift  of  describing  such 
kings.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  was  the  most  magnifi* 
lent  banquet  that  art  or  money  could  furnish  ;  and  that 
.11  the  country  round,  who  had  any  pretension  to  rank, 
wealth,  family,  or  fashion,  were  invited,  and  were  there, 
aving  and  except  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone. 

But  before  we  dismiss  the  banquet,  we  must  say, 
hat  nothing  could  surpass  the  delightful  suavity  of  the 
labob,  or  the  ease,  perfect  grace,  and  graciousness  of 
tfra.  Ashenhurst,  whose  regal  dress  of  purple  velvet 
ind  ermine,  with  a  tiara  of  silver  tissue  spnngled  with 
liaroonds  and  plumed  with  ostrich-feathers,  excited  uni- 
rersal  admiration  ;  and  that  there  was  no  young  lady 
jresent  so  distinguished  as  Jane  Ashenhurst  for  beauty 
ind  every  other  desirable  female  quality.  Her  dress 
Bvas  of  the  palest  pink,  of  the  nabob's  own  choosing, 
ind  she  wore  the  renowned  Furnapore  diamonds. 
Fhese  important  subjects  dismissed,  let  us  hasten  now 
\o  what  may  be  called  the  event  of  the  night, — the 
3vent,  at  least,  in  which  our  story  has  most  concern. 

In  the  course  of  the  assembling  of  the  guests,  Jane 
pras  startled  by  seeing  at  a  distance  a  figure  so  strongly 
resembling  Mr.  Livingstone,  that  for  the  moment  she 
turned  aside  to  conceal  the  emotion  of  which  she  was 
Minscious.  The  figure  was  the  same ;  the  same  style 
)f  person, — tall,  rather  slight,  but  remarkably  well-knit, 
—altogether  striking,  with  a  general  air  rather  of  high 
breeding  than  fashion  :'  the  turn  of  the  head,  the  mode 
of  standing,  all  resembled  Brian  Livingstone. 
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In  a  while  the  whole  crowd  had  shifted  ;  be  was 
gone.  At  dinner  she  discovered  him  at  a  lower  table; 
for  the  nabob's  family  and  his  more  noble  and  dignified 
guests  occupied  the  dais  of  the  banqueting-room,  while 
be  went  from  table  to  table  paying  attention  to  all 
alike. 

"  Who  is  the  gentleman  in  black,  whose  back  is  to 
lis,  and  to  whom  my  uncle  is  now  speaking  P' asked 
Jane  of  Lady  Cornbury,  who  sat  near  her. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  said  Tier  ladyship  ;  "  it  is  so  far  to 
look." 

Jane  repeated  her  inquiry,  but  without  success ;  no 
one  knew  him. 

"  Bless  me  !"  said  Mrs.  Ashenhurst ;  "  he  is  very 
like  a  person  I  know." 

"Can  it  indeed  be  Brian  Livingstone  1"  thought  she, 
without  venturing  to  look  at  her  mother;  "and  if  so, 
why  is  he  here  ?" 

No  sooner  did  the  assembly  break  up,  than  Mri. 
Ashenhurst,  who  felt  no  l^ss  agitation  and  anxiety  than 
her  daughter,  mingled  among  the  guests  to  discover 
who  the  stranger  was.  Jane  watched  her  movements 
with  intense  interest,  and,  to  her  amazement,  saw  her 
after  a  while  formally  introduced  to  him,  and,  what  was 
more,  actually  advancing  with  him  towards  the  place 
where  she  stood. .  The  resemblance  to  Brian  Living- 
stone was  but  of  manner  and  figure  ;  for,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  countenance  was  much  handsomer,  and  the 
expression  more  grave  and  thoughtful.  He  was  intro- 
duced, "  Mr.  Vigors,  a  relative  and  guest  of  oar 
friend  Sir  Willoughby  Doyne,"  added  the  lady  with  a 
most  gracious  smile,  which  intimated  to  her  daughter 
that  she  was  at  liberty  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance. 

The  evening  passed  away  delightfully.  As  Jane  look- 
ed on  her  new  friend,  her  heart  warmed  towards  him; 
— he,  too,  was  equally  charmed  with  his  companion* 
As  the  amusements  of  the  evening  commenced,  they 
were  of  necessity  parted ;  but  they  met  and  met  again 
as  if  drawn  together  by  mutual  attraction.     His  conver- 
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ation  was  wonderfully  captivating,  full  of  earnest  and 
leep  thought,  wbicb,  at  times,  leaving  the  place  and 
leople  among  whom  they  were,  revelled  on  the  subjects 
if  art,  literature,  foreign  lands  and  manners,  and  the 
renders  and  beauties  of  our  own  country ;  while  his 
Qind  seemed  a  perfect  creation  of  original  thought  and 
ibservation,  or  of  that  which  perhaps  strikes  the  listen- 
;r  equally,  the  power  of  presenting'  accepted  opinions 
ind  observations  in  new  forms  and  with  new  combina*' 
ions :  yet  over  all  lay  a  shade  of  tender  melancholy — 
I  lone  of  voice,  an  expression  of  the  eye,  which  irresist- 
ibly touched  her  heart,  and  assured  her  that  he  had  ex- 
jerienced  some  deep  sorrow  which  had  tinged  to  sad- 
less  one  of  the  most  lofty  and  cheerful  of  spirits. 

While  she  was  occupied  in  music,  he  stood  near  her, 
listening  with  that  silent,  profound  attention,  which  is 
infinitely  more  grateful  and  flattering  to  a  mind  of  taste 
and  sensibility  than  the  most  extravagant  and  ecstatic 
praise.  Jane  mean  time  was  sensible  that  she  played 
but  for  one  listener ;  and  never  since  the  days  when 
she  played  Brian  Livingstone's  favorite  airs  at  Harbury, 
had  she  so  completely  devoted  herself  to  please — so 
completely  enjoyed  the  fascinations  of  sweet  sounds  as 
pow. 

Mr.  Vigors  did  not  dance,  and  so  he  told  her,  or  he 
should  have  requested  the  honor  of  her  hand.  Jane 
wondered  ;  "  It  was  so  charming  an  exercise,  so  beau- 
tiful in  its  figures — nay,"  said  she,  blushing  at  her  own 
enthusiasm,  **  I  have  looked  on  a  set  of  beautiful  dan- 
cers, with  their  inimitable  grace  and  harmony  of  mo* 
tion,  till  it  has  thrilled  me  like  a  fine  passage  of  poetry. 
I  wonder  you  do  not  dance  !" 

Mr.  Vigors  made  no  reply ;  but  he  looked  on  her, 
while  she  spoke,  with  that  admiring,  afieclionate  inter- 
est, which  the  most  delicate  soul  might  receive  without 
offence. 

"  What  a  singularly  interesting  man  !  what  a  strange- 
ly fascinating  influence  he  seems  to  have  over  me  l*^ 
thought  she,  as,  thrilled  and  yet  warmed  luXo  ^  %t;ck^ 
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ment  of  affection,  she  turned  froro  htm  to  mingle  with 
the 'fluttering  triflers  who  Rurrounded  her,  to  be  courted, 
flattered,  and  annoyed  by  the  fukioroe  tribme  of  the 
men,  or  to  hear  the  flippant  folly  of  the  ladies,  which 
at  last  drove  her  to  take  refuge  under  the  shadow  of 
the  monotonous  Lady  Cornbury's  wing  ;  where  she 
had  leisure  and  silence  to  think  how  much  the  one  she 
had  shunned  gained  in  comparison  with  all  she  had 
since  seen. 

The  company  began  to  disperse,  and  Mr.  Vigoi*s  was 
again  at  her  side.  He  assured  her  it  was  long  since  he 
had 'experienced  pleasure  such  as  that  evening  had  af- 
forded him,  and  hoped  he  might  be  permitted  to  renew 
the  acquaintance  thus  happily  formed  for  himself  at  an 
early  opportunity.  Jane  blushed,  and  said  she  believed 
the  general  and  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  would  have  much 
pleasure  in  his  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Vigors  heard  the  compliment  without  a  smile ; 
adding,  in  the  most  impressive  tones  of  his  singularly 
8wee,t  but  touching  voice,  that  he  hoped  Miss  Ashen- 
hurst would  permit  him  to  introduce  to  Aer,  at  an  early 
time,  the  being  most  dear  to  him. 

It  was  now  Jane's  turn  to  hear  without  replyiM: 
she  knew  neither  what  he  meant,  nor  what  she  ooghi 
to  say.  Mr.  Vigors  seemed  not  to  expect  an  answer, 
but,  glancing  on  her  one  of  those  peculiar  looks  of  al- 
most holy  and  affectionate  interest,  he  took  his  depar- 
ture. 

"That's  a  fine  young  man  I"  said  Lady  Combury; 
and  Jane,  startled  by  such  an  unusual  display  otenergj 
from  her  ladyship,  was  made  aware  of  Mr.  Vigprs  bftT- 
ing  left  the  rooms.** 

"  What  could  he  mean  I  Was  he  married  1**  The 
thought  struck  almost  painfully  upon  her  heart.  She 
must  be  a  happy  woman  who  could  inspire  such  a  be- 
ing with  love ; — but  to  be  the  life-long*— the  life- 
loved  companion  of  such  a  being,  must  truly  be  the  per- 
fection of  human  felicity  !  So  thought  Jane  Asbenhant 
«-*4Uid  let  her  not  be  nus^ud^d  for  so  thinkiog-^wbib 
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her  jewelled  dress  was  removed,  and  her  long  fair  hair 
v/aa  smoothed  down  for  the  night's  repose. 

She  awoke  with  the  idea  of  Mr.  Vigors'  wife  in  her 
mind :  she  must  be  beautiful — she  must  be  all  that 
could  make  a  woman  the  fit  companion  for  the  most  in- 
tellectual, the  most  warm-hearted  and  high-minded  of 
God's  creatures  I 


CHAPTER   XI. 

The  next  day,  to  escape  the  throng  of  callers,  many 
of  whom  were  admitted  to  pay  their  respects  to  Mrs. 
Ashenhurst  and  the  General,  Jane  walked  out  into  a  fa- 
vorite pleached  walk,  screened  from  the  wind,  and  which 
even  at  this  early  season,  exhibited  signs  of  coming 
spring-budding  trees,  and  a  thickly-gemmed  border  of 
primroses  and  violets.  Here  she  had  walked  but  for  a 
short  time,  when  Mr.  Vigors  appeared,  excusing  him- 
self for  interrupting  her  privacy,  by  saying,  that  as  that 
morning  his  visit  was  to  her,  he  was  most  fortunate  in 
finding  her  alone,  and  hoped  she  would  not  refuse  him 
her  company.  Jane  blushed  deeply.  Mr.  Vigors  led 
by  the  hand  a  little  boy,  whom  the  next  moment  he 
presented. 

**  This  is  the  being  of  whom  I  spoke  last  night, — my 
little  son.     Will  Miss  Ashenhurst  receive  him  kindly  ?" 

The  boy  was  the  most  beautiful  Jane  ^ad  ever  s^eu- 
He  was  dressed  in .  a  complete  suit  of  dark  purple  vel- 
vet, with  B  black  velvet  cap  and  feiather  ;  &  bright-eyed, 
fair,  but  thoughtful  child  ;  his  features  finely  chissejled, 
and  more  formed  than  those  of  children  commonly, are. 
He  strikingly  resembled  his  father ;  .except ,  that  for  the 
deep,  dark  eye  of  the  father,*  the  child's ,  were, pf  a  full 
violet  blue,— -eyes  beaming  with  the  most  inexpressible 
tenderness  and  love.  His  hair,  which  ^^s  of.apale 
fOld' coloFy  rouph  like,,  janefs  owjiK^f^U  fitll  apd  cu;b|ig 
over  a  collar  of  needlework,  wbicb:iWajii)(aflt^Xi^,T^\A. 

voIm  //.  S  ^ 
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his  beautiful  throat  with  a  diamond  button.  For  the 
first  moment  Jane  experienced  tbat  sensatioD  so  happi* 
ly  described  by  Wordsworth, — 

His  beauty  mado  her  glad. 

The  next,  as  the  boy  looked  into  her  face  with  innocent 
wonder,  and  his  trusting  eyes  kindled  up  in  affectionate 
expression  so  like  his  'father's,  the  truth  flashed  on  her 
soul,  and  tears  filled  ber  own  eyes  as  she  stooped  down 
and  kissed  his  fair  forehead, — the  child's  mother  wy 
dead  ;  Mr.  Vigors  was  a  widower  I 

*^  Thank  you.  Miss  Ashenhurst,"  said  Mr.  Vigon, 
**  for  receiving  my  child  with  so  much  kindness.  I  wai 
not  deceived,— I  knew  you  were  all  goodness  I'' 

**  He  is  a  dear  child  !"  was  Jane's  involuntary  reply. 

^^  Qod  bless  you  !"  said  he ;  and  then  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause  he  went  on,  his  voice  becoming  more  ir- 
resistibly sweet  and  thrilling  as  he  spoke :  ^'  I  never 
thought  till  last  night  of  giving  a  second  mother  to  mj 
boy. — I  will  be  frank,  Miss  Ashenhurst,  it  is  necessai; 
to  me,  and,  I  believe,  must  be  most  agreeable  to  yoo. 
You  have  many  lovers  who  seek  you  for  your  riches^-^ 
some  you  must  also  have  who  seek  you  for  your  virtues 
and  attractions.  Fortune  is  no  object  with  me — I  ban 
more  already  than  I  need,  therefore  I  belong  not  to  the 
first  class  ;  but  I  am  proud  to  acknowledge  myself  of 
the  latter.  It  is,  however,  for  the  sake  of  this  child 
that  I  am  most  anxious  to  connect  myself  with  yoo. 
Can  you,  dearest  Miss  Ashenhurst,  accept  such  devo- 
tion  as  this  1  so  warm,  so  sincere,  pretending  so  litde, 
yet  implying  so  much  1" 

Jane  took  the  child's  hand  in  hersi  but  she  made  no 
reply. 

The  father  received  it,  however,  as  a  sign  of  accept- 
ance»  and,  seizing  the  other,  pressed  it  warmly  to  dm 
lips. 

**Nay,  sir,"  said  Jane,  suddenly  disengaging  her 
hand,  '^  I  must  speak.  Oh  I  there  is  so  much  to  tdl 
j^tm,  and  I  know  not  ho^  to  say  it  f* 
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*'  Speak  on,  dearest  Mise  AshenhursV  he  said,  as 
ihe  paused  in  the  deepest  agitation. 

^*  I  have  been  so  surprised  into  this  acquaintance,  and 
[  know  not  how  to  act,  nor  what  to  say.  I  am,  I  will 
not  deny,  warmly  interested  by  you  and  for  this  child ; 
t)ut  I  am  net  at  liberty  to  act  for  myself,"  -said  she  with 
aD  emotion  she  could  not  conceal. 

•*  Certainly  not,  was  Mr.  Vigors*  reply,  "  Let  me 
bat  know  you  Interested  for  me  and  my  boy,  and  what 
can  oppose  our  happiness  1  If  fortune  is  an  object 
with  your  uncle,  I  have  enough  to  satisfy  even  him  ;— - 
if  family  and  connexions  with  Mrs.  Ashenburst,  there 
too  can  be  no  exception/' 

'*  My  uncle  has  prejudices,"  said  Jane. 

**  How  1-«-what  can  they  be  ?  Greneral  Dubois  can 
h^Tc  no  prejudice  against  me — till  within  the  last  week 
he  has  never  seen  me ;  nor  are  my  family  or  connexions 
impeachable  in  the  slightest  degree.  I  cannot,  I  will 
not  think  it  possible !  Dearest  Miss  Ashenburst,  you 
shall  not  tell  me  of  prejudices,  I  will  hear  none  from 
your  lips, — ^for  this  one  morning  let  me  be  happy.  If 
sorrow  and  disappointment  are  to  come,  let  them  not 
be  from  you  ;  but  I  cannot  suspect  that  they  can  come !" 
So  sajring,  he  linked  Jane's  arm  into  his,  holding  her 
band  in  his,  and  bidding  the  child  take  the  other. 

The  contagion  of  his  hopeful  spirit  seized  Jane,  and 
and  she  felt  as  if  difficulties  must  vanish  before  the  in- 
fluence of  such  a  being  as  this.  ^*  And  I  too,"  thought 
she,  "  will  be  happy  for  this  one  morning,  come  what 
will  on  the  morrow  !" 

'*No,  no,  Mr.  Vigors,"  said  Jane,  at  length,  inter- 
rupting tbe  eloquent  outpouring  of  his  new  happiness ; 
*<you  shall  not  talk  thus  to  me  !  Talk  to  me  of  your 
chikl,  of  yourself,  on  any  general  subject.  E[eaven 
knows,  but,  spite  of  myself,  I  tremble  to  hear  you  talk 
thus!" 

"  Run  on,  my  boy,  and  look  at  those  sweet  flowers,'^ 
laid  he  to  Herbert,  disengaging  tbe  band  which  Jane 
bel4 
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*^  Gtatber  roe  a  handful  of  violets,"  said  Jane  as  the 
little  hand  was  drawn  from  hers. 

The  obedient  and  happy  boy  left  thenii  each  follow- 
ing him  with  admiring  eyes  as,  with  the  grace  of  a 
young  antelope,  he  bounded  on  before  them. . 

The  strangeness  of  this  new  friendship  irresistibly 
struck  her,  and  she  remarked  that  that  time  yesterday 
they  had  not  exchanged  a  word. 

'*  It  does  not  require  long  time  to-  make  two  oanso^ 
nant  spirits  acquainted,"  was  his  reply.  ^*  I  .loved  you 
the  moment  I  saw  you  ;  I,  who  for  the  last  ibnr  years 
have  had  but  one  sentiment  in  my  soul, — sorrow  for  the 
dead." 

**  It  is  a  sacred  subject,"  said  Jane. 

'^  I  have  never  spoken  her  name  since  the  day*  she 
died — I  have  never  spoken  of  her  to  any  but  my  boy, 
— ii  is  a  sacred  j  subject !  yet  I  feel  no  desecration  in 
telling  you  of  my  Beatrice — how  fair,  how  angelic  she 
was, — how  like  a  dream  of  heaven  were  the  short 
twelvemonths  of  our  wedded  life  !  Beatrice  was  in  her 
twentieth  year  when  she  died, — I  was  three  years  older. 
Our  love  was  the  growth  of  our  lives.  How  different 
from  oursy  dearest  Jane  !  and  yet  in  spirit  the  same,^* 
the  same  confiding  union  of  heart,  less  the  growth  of 
passion  than  of  affection  ; — ^yet,  I  was  unlike  ray  present 
self, — full  of  confidence  and  joy,  without  a  tinge  of  sor- 
row,— believing  in,  not  hoping  from,  the  future.  She 
was  a  joyous,  social  being,  filling  all  places  with  glad- 
ness ;  like  me,  she  had  never  known  sorrow.  How 
happy  was  her  father,  how  happy  was  the  whole  house- 
bold  in  her  presence  !  the  very  sound  of  her  voice,  the 
very  tread  of  her  foot,  brought  joy  with  them;  Bba 
passed  in  and  out  of  the  house  like  sunshine  I  Pahkm 
me,  dearest  Jane,"  said  he,  as  he  passed  his  band  bver 
his  brow,  ^*  pardon  this  unlover-like  subject ;  but,  Hea- 
ven knows,  I  can  give  you  no  greater  proof  of  my  loV^ 
my  devotion,  than  by  unlocking  my  heart  on  this  sa- 
cred subject !  Beatrice  would  have  loved  you  1  The  boy 
strongly  resembles  het ; — ^Ihe  same  eyes,  the  same  oval 
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of  countenance,  the  same  hair  ;  but  above  all,  the  same 
trusting,  innocent,  and  happy  spirit,  though  he  has 
grown  too  thoughtful  under  my  tuition."  Mr.  Vigors 
ceased,  and  the  lovers  walked  for  some  time  in  silence, 
the  hearts  of  both  filled  with  the  tenderest  emotion. 

**  My  heart  blesses  you  for  this  confidence,''  said 
Jane,  at  length,  in  an  agitated  voice ;  *'  but  the  subject 
is  too  painful  for  you." 

**  No,"  he  replied  firmly ;  "  I  can  speak  to  you  of 
her, — lean  tell  you  how  dear,  how  deservedly  dear  she 
was  :  the  subject  which  has  been  locked  up  in  my  soul 
for  four  yetfs,  and  which  her  father  and  I  never  dared 
to  speak  upon,  I  can  unburden  to  you  even  after  one 
day's  acquaintance  ;  and  yet  I  have  not  lived  in  soli- 
tude. I  have  been  through  Europe, — in  Paris,  Vienna, 
Rome,  and  London, — seeking,  not  shunning  society ; 
yet,  in  the  multitudes  of  women  whom  1  have  seen,  the 
beautiful,  the  intellectual,  the  accomplished,  I  have  ne* 
ver  breathed  one  sentiment  on  this  subject  to  one  of 
them.  They  only  made  me  feel  how  different  they 
were  to  her  :  on  the  contrary,  the  same  cheerful-spirit- 
edness,  the  same  high-toned  feeling,  the  same  integrity 
and  simplicity  of  heart,  which  bound  her  to  me,  and 
will  keep  her  memory  precious  to  my  dying  ddy,  made 
you  irresistibly  attractive  I  I  know  the  felicity  which 
affectionate  intercourse,  daily  and  hourly  communion 
of  kindred  and  confiding  spirits,  can  create  !  I  know 
that  the  purity,  the  peace  of  such  a  life,  can  only  be 
surpassed  by  existence  in  a  happier  state  of  being  !  Oh  I 
but  to  see  you  as  happy,  as  entirely  and  perfectly  hap- 
pjf  as  was  my  Beatrice  ;  to  be  assured  that  my  boy 
would  never  know  how  deep  a  loss  he  has  otherwise 
sustained, — ^would  leave  me  nothing  to  desire  !    . 

*'  But  I  am  selfish — ^let  me  hear  you  speak,  dearest 
M isB  Ashenhurst ;  sorrows  you  can  have  had  none*— 
let  me  hear  of  your,  happy  life.  Nothing  is  more  beau-> 
tiful,  more  interesting  to  my  contemplation  than  the 
uneventful  happiness  of  a  ^oung  innocent  being !" 

**Nay,  Mr.  Vigors,"  said  Jane,  "if  I  aiii\o  \rj  V^ 

TOL»  II.  S* 
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tell  my  story,  whether  eventfuror  uneventful,  f  cannot 
do  it.  if  we  meet  again  in  happiness,  there  wSl  be  suf- 
ficient time  for  that.'' 

"  Why,  dearest  girl,  will  you  forebode  evil  ?  We 
shall  meet  again,  and  please  Qod,  a  life  of  happiness 
lies  before  us !" 

:  '*  Look  at  that  sweet  child  kissing  the  flowers,"  said 
Jane  ;  and  disengaging  herself  from  her  lover,  she  ran 
to  his  side.  "  Oh,  why  do  you  kiss  the  flowers  V^  she 
asked. 

"  They  are  so.  sweet,"  said  the  boy  :  **  will  you  have 
thera  1" 

^*  If  you  will  exchange  them  for  a  kiss,"  said  Jane, 
taking  the  oGfered  flowers,  and  kissing  him  on  his  red 
lips,  and  then  on  his  fair  forehead. 

**  But  papa  must  have  some — you  must  give  papa 
some  flowers,  if  you  please,"  said  he,  rising  on/iptoe  to 
reach  the  violets,  which  Jane  held  playfully  higher  and 
higher. 

**  You  are  a  brave  boy,"  said  she :;  **  but  you  have 
given  the  flowers  to  me,  and  I  shall  give  some  to  papa.** 

*^  Oh  i"  said  the  little  fellow,  perfectly  satisfied. 

'^  There  are  papa's  flowers,"  said  she,  giving  half  of 
them  into  his  father's  hand. 

Mr.  Vigors  returned  his  own  affectionate  look,  and 
pi'essed  the  flowers  to  his  lips. 

^^  Oh,  papa  kisses  the  violets  i"  shouted  the  boy  with 
a  burst  of  childish  merriment 

At  that  moment  the  bell  rang  announcing  the  hour 
of  dressing. 

**  I  shall  see  Greneral  Dubois  and  your  mother  to* 
morrow,"  said  Mr.  Vigors, 

*'  No,  no,  not  to-morrow  I"  was  Jane's  earnest  replyi 
^^  not  to-morrot^ !  Why  are  you  so  impatient  of  our 
friendship  r 

*^  Why  not  to-nborrow,  my  dear  Miss  Ashenhurst  f 

<<  It  is  Friday,"  said  she,  smiling,  **  if  I  must  invottt 
a  reason ;  and  you  cartnot  think  of  risking  so  tnacb  o« 
a  Friday  i"* 
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"  Risking !— no,  no,"  said  he,  "  we  will  be  perfectly 
bappy  to-morrow !''  and  pressing  her  hand  to  his  lips, 
and  begging  her  to  kiss  his  child,  he  parted  from  her. 

Jane  walked  to  the  house  with  slow  steps,  amazed  at 
the  strange  engagement  into  which  she  had  as  it  were 
involuntarily  entered — entered  without  sufficient  reflec- 
tion, in  the  very  despair  of  its  accomplishment. 

••What  new  sorrow  and  trouble  hangs  over  my 
bead  I"  thought  she,  as  she  took  her  seat  at  table.  But 
the  conversation  was  so  unusually  cheerful — her  mo- 
ther and  uncle  seemed  so  perfectly  themselves,  that  she 
felt  confident  they  had  no  idea  of  the  interview  she  had 
had  with  Mr.  Tigors. 

••  And  who  knows,"  thought  she  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  as  she  recalled  that  fascinating  voice,  that  no- 
Ue  person,  and  those  engaging  manners,  and  remem- 
bered moreover  that  he  was  wealthy  and  well  connect- 
ed, though  she  knew  not  how  or  to  whom, — •^  who 
knows  but  my  uncle  may  forego  this  prejudice,  which 
is  in  itself  so  unreasonable,  so  unfeeling  !"  The  per- 
fections of  her  lover  wrought  powerfully  on  her  own 
imagination,  and  Jane  persuaded  herself  that  all  would 
be  well. 

••  I  wish  I  could  see  him  this  mornine,"  was  Jane's 
waking  thought,  as  she  opened  her  eyes  irom  a  strange 
perplexity  of  dream,  in  which  Brian  Livingstone  and 
Mr.  Vigors — now  one  and  the  same,  and  now  two  sepa- 
rate persons,  with  a  fearfully  distinct  individuality,  had 
haunted  her  through  the  night ; — '^  I  wish  I  could  see 
him,  to  prevent  his  speaking  tonny  uncle  to  day ! — for 
surely  I  might  come  to  love  him,  evejn  as  well  as  I  once 
loved  Brian  Livingstone.  How  strange  that  I  should 
have  dreamed  thus !  how  strange  too  that  at  first  he 
diould  have  appeared  so  strongly  to  resemble  Brian 
Livingstone !  yet  in  reality  how  different  they  are  !  Mr. 
IHfora  would  never  have  demurred  and  doubted,  and 
then  at  last  have  given  me  up,  as  Brian  has  done ! 
And  yet,**  continued  she,  mentally  musings  while  Viet 
■mid  was  wmHing  in  the  operation  of  dreasmg)  ^^  ^\i»& 
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happier  should  I  have  been  bad  Brian  come  forward  1 
it  would  only  have  caused  fresh  misery  1 — Nay,  nay,'' 
mused  she,  correcting  herself,  *^  it  would  have  proved 
Brian  the  true-hearted,  noble  being  I  believed  him  :  bet* 
ter  any  pang  than  to  find  those  we  love  best  unworthy !" 
-^How  bitter  were  these  thoughts !  Jane  dismissed 
her  maid,  and  finished  her  toilet  alone,  that  she  might 
indfilge  her  own  feelings.  *^  Brian  Livingstone  unwor- 
thy !"  how  noble  then  seemed  the  frank-hearted  but 
unhappy  Mr.  Vigors  !  "  And  yet,"  thought  she,  **  what 
a  fresh  and  cruel  disappointment  even  now  awaits  both 
him  and  me ! 

"  Oh,  I  am  unfortunate  !"  cried  the  poor  girl,  giving 
way  to  her  emotion,  "  subjected  as  I  am  to  unreasona- 
ble prejudice  and  senseless  pride,  and  doomed  as  I  am 
to  wound  that  noble  being!  Far  better  had  I  been  a 
free,  though  a  poor  maiden  at  Harbury !  I  might 
then,  had  circumstances  so  willed  it,  have  been  tbe 
happy  wife  of  Mr.  Vigors." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  Mrs.  Asbenburst  en- 
tered  her  daughter's  apartment,  and  sat  down  with  a 
countenance  full  of  important  business. 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "  this  is  a  most  unfortn* 
nate  affair — to  think  of  Mr.  Vigors  having  been  married 
before  f" 

Jane  absolutely  felt  faint,  but  her  mother  went  on. 

^*  I  cannot  think  what  is  to  be  done  !  it  would  1^  9^ 
good  a  match  I" 

^^  Is  Mr.  Vigors  here  1"  asked  Jape,  with  an  efioit 
that  almost  choked  her^ 

^  Tes,  love,  unless  he  is  just  gone.    He  is  a  charm- 
ing young  man,  and  with  such  good  connexions  I-^wik 
cousin  to  Lord  Napier ;  and  his  wife  was  the  daughter 
aad  heiress  of  Sir  YTiWiaui  ^v\&«    But  there's  the  mVH 
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fortune  !     I  cannot  think  why  he  should  have  married 
before !" 

**  Nay 9"  said  Jane,  ^^  why  should  any  one  make  that 
an  objection  T' 

**  Well,  my  love,  you  know  it  is  your  uncle's  way. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  he  has  some  reason,  and  a  good 
reason  too,  for  objecting.  It  is  unfortunate,  I  allow ; 
but  I  suppose  we  must  submit — I  am  sure  it  is  our 
duty  to  do  so.'' 

^*  It  is  an  abuse  of  the  word  to  apply  it  thus.  It  is  a 
duty  my  uncle  owes  to  us,  since  he  has  made  us  de- 
pendent on  him,  to  overcome  prejudices  as  unreasonable 
as  this  is !  Far  better  had  he  left  us  in  our  humble  inde- 

Eendence    at  Harbury, — we  should    then   have  been 
appy !" 

"  My  iove^"  said  her  mother,  ''  you  forget  that  we 
sought  out  the  General,  and  are  infinitely  obliged  to  him 
for  receiving  us  in  the  manner  he  has  ;  and  I  am  amaz« 
ed  at  your  talking  of  him  in  this  way.  And  as  to  Mr. 
Vigors,  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  have  quite  as  good  of- 
fers !  Dear  me  !  Mr.  Vigors  is  not  the  only  man  in 
the  world  !  A  young  lady  who  is  known  to  be  the 
beiress  of  General  Dubois  will  be  sought  after  by  the 
best  men  in  the  land  !" 

^ "  Dearest  mother,"  replied  Jane,  "  it  is  not  the  mere 
circumstance  of  being  splendidly  married  that  would 
satisfy  me :  I  cannot  believe  there  are  many  such  men 
as  Mr.  Vigors." 

**  Oh  !"  said  Mrs.  Ashenhurst,  laughing,  '*  I  can  re- 
member when  you  said  the  same  of  Mr.  Livingstone  ; 
and  since  you  have  seen  two  models  of  perfection,  you 
may  see  twenty !  I  have  no  doubt,  love,  in  twelve 
months  you  will  find  a  suitor,  as  much  to  your  taste  as 
eitber  of  these,  without  his  belonging  to  any  of  the  inter- 
dicted classes." 

'^  These  are  most  unjustifiable,  not  to  say  wicked 
irejudices,"  observed  Jane  earnestly;  *^and  I  am 
imazed,  dear  mother,  that  you  do  not  attempt  to  over- 
orae  them  in  the  mind  of  the  General.'' 
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"Najr,  lore,  make  the  attempt  jroonelf.  I^p^K' 
pretend  to  hare  any  right  to  influence  him  :  I  tUnkt  Uf 
our  duty  to  acquiesce.  I  certainly  ahould  hive  b^B  I  ■] 
glad,  for  poor  Mr.  Vizors'  sake,  that  he  had  nothMilbi 
married  before  ;  but  1  hare  no  right  to  influence  JO*  |  <■! 
uncIe^s  judgment :  at  least,  that  is  my  view  of  ^  \ 
case ;  if  you  think  differently,  yoa  can  try.  Od}! 
beseech  you,  love,  do  nothing  rash  or  violent — ^I  ktf* 
the  General  belter  than  you  do !" 

Presently  afterwards  a  servant  requested  theft  1> 
walk  to  the  saloon,  where  General  Dubois  wished  It 
see  them.  They  found  him  apparently  in  high  good-h^. 
mor,  reclining  as  usual  on  his  couch. 

**  Well,  Miss  Ashenhurst,  said  he,  as  Jane,  pale  w 
agitated,  entered  the  room  which  her  lover  had  ]^'\ 
left,  ^^you  have  run  through  the  interdicted  classeMj 
fox-hunter,  a  parson,  and  a  widower,  and  I  hope  fltf^j 
time  you  will  start  from  clear  g^und  !  Be  so  obGgii||^ 
as  not  to  give  me  the  trouble  of  saying  '  no'  the  aiA] 
lime  ;  for,  upon  my  soul !  this  was  a  pretty  young  ' 
low,  and  I  was  half  sorry  for  him  myself." 

Jane  could  not  have  replied  for  the  world.  Hii 
Brian  Livingstone  then  absolutely  been  rejected  1  Til 
was  a  new  subject  of  doubt  and  wonder,  and  for  i  ^ 
seconds  she  forgot  the  immediate  cause  of  disappttiiCp 
ment  and  anxiety. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  General,  "  do  not  let  us  hate 
such  melancholy  looks.  You  should  imitate  your  moA- 
er,  Miss  Ashenhurst; — why,  upon  my  life,  you  look 
more  cast  down  than  Mr.  Vigors  himself!  By-the-bfi 
that  young  man  has  a  fine  spirit,  after  all :  I  show 
very  well  like  to  see  him  at  the  head  of  a  troop— a  nOi 
ble  figure  for  a  uniform !  a  fine  spirit  he  has,  on  nq 
soul  I"  and  the  General  laughed  in  uncontrollable  merri 
ment. 

''  How  long  has  Mr.  Vigors  been  gone  T'  asked  Mn 
Ashenhurst. 

'^  Not  two  minutes  before  you  entered," 

"  Uncle,"  said  Jane  at  length,  and  with  great  agita 
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d,  ^'  may  I  know  your  decision  with  regard  to  Mr.  Yi- 

"•  To  be  sure,  my  fair  niece,  you  are  welcome  to  . 
ow  it — that  you  must  look  out  fo»  another  husband.*' 
••  May  I  ask  why  ?" 

••"Whyl — indeed  !"  said  the  General,  in  a  tone  be- 
'«en  anger  and  mirth.  "  Why  1  forsooth  ! — a  prct- 
qaestion,  Miss  Jane :  do  you  know  why  your  last 
^€r  was  refused  1  Come,  there's  a  Roland  for  an  Oli- 
rr 

•*  Mr.  Vigors  is  a  man  of  family  and  fortune,"  said 

1^.  Ashenhurst  in  deprecating  tone. 

**  My  niece  is  not  going  to  be  any  man's  second  wife," 

18  his  reply. 

•*  Dearest  uncle,"  said  Jane,  "  I  would  not  willingly 

(please  you,  but ^" 

**  But  P^  interrupted  the  General,  starting  up  from  his 
Qcb  with  a  burst  of  rage  that  terrified  Mrs.  Ashen«- 
nt  and  silenced  Jane  ;  "  who  dares  oppose  a  but  to 
f  will !  By  Heaven,  it  shall  not  be  I  Why  must  there 
more  opposition  on  your  part  now  than  on  a  former 
casion  ?-^how  is  this  man  better  than  the  parson  1  I 
night  he  was  an  old  and  valued  friend — an  old  lover 
Fore  you  €ame  here.  This  man  you  never  saw  till 
ednesday,  and  yet  you  now  come  to  me  with  your 

isr 

**  I  never  knew,"  said  Jane  with  desperate  courage, 

that  the  other  had  been  rejected  !" 

''God  bless  my  soul,  Miss    Ashenhurst,"  said  he, 

imping  with  passion,  **what  does  your  knowing  ot 

A  signify  to  me  !" 

**  Oh,  sir,  it  signifies  much  to  me  !"  replied  the  agi- 

ied  girL 

**  It  is  enough  for  you  that  I  say  yes  or  no !"  continu- 

he  in  the  impetuosity  of  rage ;  *^  I  expect  submis- 

n  from  you  ;  or  if  it  please  you  better,  you  can  leave 

inborough  Park !" 

Mrs*  Ashenhurst  burst  into  tears,  protesting  that  ^irj 

position  to  his  will  was  the  farthest  from  \iat  tViou^U, 
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and  that  she  was  confident  all  he  said  was  right.  Jane 
sat  with  her  hands  claspea  together,  unable  to  speak  or 
weep. 

**  Miss  Ashenhurst,**  said  the  Gleneral  at  length,  in  a 
milder  tone,  after  he  bad  taken  several  turns  across  the 
room,  **  let  me  have  no  more  nonsense  of  this  kind ! 
Your  duty  is  plain  before  you — to  submit" 

^*  To  be  sure,  my  dear  Grcneral,  it  is  her  bounden  do- 
ty ;  and  I  will  answer  for  her,  that  it  will  be  her  pies- 
sure  also.'' 

Without  vouchsafing  any  reply,  the  Greneral  left  the 
apartment. 

^^My  dear  love,  how  can  you  be  so  headstrong! 
Only  to  think  of  your  displeasing  your  uncle  in  this 
way,  so  good  as  he  has  always  been  to  you !  Toa 
make  me  perfectly  miserable,''  said  she,  bursting  again 
into  tears. 

**  Mother,"  said  Jane  calmly,  ^^  has  Mr.  Ld?ingstofle 
actually  been  refused  V* 

*'  Oh  dear  yes,  love,  and  I  am  sure  it  was  done  is 
nicely  as  could  be ;  there  was  no  rage  about  it,  nor  any 
trouble.  I  wish  to  goodness  this  Mr.  Vigors  had  never 
eome !" 

"  Why  did  I  not  know  of  Mr.  Livingstone's  propo- 
sals ?"  asked  Jane. 

"  My  dear,  how  can  you  talk  so  !  You  were  at  Wil- 
ton at  the  time — when  you  were  there  in  the  autumo. ; 
I  am  sure  you  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  me  for] 
sparing  you  all  the  vexation  and  disagreeable  of  it ;  yoa 
know  you  could  no  more  have  had  him  than  poor  Mr. 
Vigors,  I  am  sure  I  ha.ve  always  been  so  anxioua  to 
qpare  you  any  distress." 

"  Dearest  mother,"  said   Jane,  "  it  might  be  w^ 

meant,  but  it  was  mistaken  kindness ;  I  should  not  have 

-  suffered  more  from  resigning  him  to  your  will  than  I 

hare  done  in  the  belief  that  he  had  deserted  me."* 

**  Really,  Jane,  you  are  so  strange !"  said!  her  mother » 
^but  I- wish  you  would  let  the  subject  drop-^thect  can 
4)e  no  good  in* talking  o(  it  ww." 
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'*  No,  dear  mother/'  replied  Jane,  with  a  counte- 
nance pale,  but  a  manner  perfectly  calm,  *^  I  cannot 
let  it  drop  thus — I  must  knoT^  more !  How  did  Ae  bear 

it  r* 

"Oh,  exceedingly  well!  lam  sure,, love,  I  never 
thought  so  highly  of  Mr.  Livingstone  before.  He  saw 
perfectly  well  how  the  case  stood,  and  that  it  was  no 
use  making  any  fuss  about  it ;  nothing  could  have  been 
more  reasonable  than  he  was,  and  I  wish,  love,  you 
would  only  take  example  by  him." 

"  Mother,"  said  Jane,  with  a  solemnity  that  startled 
her,  "  dearest  mother,  do  not  mislead  me  I  Do  him  not 
the  injustice  to  say  so.  Brian  Livingstone,  since  he 
has  come  forward,  could  not  have  resigned  me  with  iur 
difference." 

"  Well,  love,  since  you  appear  to  know  so  much  bet- 
ter than  me,  why  do  you  ask  me  1  But,"  added  she, 
softening  the  tone  of  djspleasure  with  which  she  had 
spoken,  "  I  tell  you  he'ls  a  man  of  sense,  and  knows 
the  insuperable  barrier  which  your  altered  fortune 
thrown  between  you.  His  addresses,  I  believe,  were 
merely  a  point  of  honor ;  he  had  no  idea,  he  could  have 
none,  that  they  would  be  received  !" 

"  Mother,"  cried  Jane,  clasping  her  hands  in  an  ago- 
ny, **  why  will  you  trifle  with  me  1  You  know  not  how 
important  it  is  to  my  peace,  to  my  mode  of  action  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Vigors,  that  I  should  not  be  deceived  ! 
Heaven  forgive  me  for  thinking  you  would  deceive  me  ! 
but  these  never  could  be  Brian  Livingstone's  feelings  ! 
Tell  me,  dearest  mother, — I  conjure  you,  whatever  took 
place,  nothing  will  wound  me  like  uncertainty, — I 
dread  my  own  surmises  !" 

"  Dear  lovcj  you  really  frighten  me  !  What  can  you 
mean  1  how  can  it  matter  to  you  now  1  And  besides,  I 
hare  nothing  to  tell  you:  I  am  sure  Mr.  Livingstone 
gave  me  credit  for  speaking  truth,  and  it  is  hard  that 
you  cannot  do  so  too  1" 

*^  Oh  !  forgive  me,  dearest  mother  ;  but  you  do  not 
know  my  feelings :  I  owe  justice  to  Mr.  LmYi^«\.oxk^)\ 
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have  wronged  him  so  long  !    You  know  that  he  has 
left  England  T 

"Well,  loYe,.and  what  theni  Many  a  man  goe« 
abroad ;  and  what  more  likely  than  that  he  should  take 
bis  pleasure  now  he  can  aiTord  it  t" 

"  Pleasure  !**  repeated  Jane  in  a  tone  of  unwonted 
bitterness ;  "  pleasure !— oh,  no  !  I  know  him  too  well 
to  beliere  he  is  gone  for  pleasure.'' 

"  Well,  love,"  again  said  her  mother  petulantly,  "if 
you  know  so  well,  why  do  you  ask  me  ?" 

The  poor  girl  covered  her  face  with  both  her  hands, 
and,  without  shedding  a  tear,  bowed  her  head  to  her 
knees  in  mental  agony.  Mrs.  Ashenhurst,  thinking 
the  while  how  beautiful  she  looked  in  that  attitude,  felt 
as  much  tenderness  towards  her  as  was  in  her  nature. 

"  Come^  dear  love,"  said  she,  "  do  not  give  way  to 
sueh  distress ;  I  am  sure  you  have  no  cause  but  for 
happiness  ;  and  think  what  g(^  fortune  lies  all  round 
you,  and  everybody  loving  you  as  they  do." 

Jane  lifted  up  her  marble-like  coutitenance,  and  re- 
peated her  mother's  word  *  happiness.'  "  Happiness  P 
continued  she  in  a  tone  of  heart-anguish  ;  ^^  to  have 
driven  Brian  Livingstone  from  his  native  country  in  the 
belief  that  I  refused  him  even  my  friendship  !  Happi- 
ness !  to  inflict  misery  on  another  noble  being,  who  has 
already  only  known  too  much  sorrow.  No,  no,  this  is 
not  happiness  I" 

Poor  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  was  at  her  wit's  end.  "The 
more  I  say,"  thought  she,  "  the  worse  I  make  matters, 
—  I  will  e'en  say  nothing ;  there  is* no  fear  bnt  this 
grief  will  work  its  own  cure.  I  cannot  think  who  Jane 
takes  after ;  neither  poor  dear  Captain  Ashenhurst  nor 
myself  ever  made  such  troubles  of  nothing.  Well,  the 
worst  I  wish  poor  Mr.  Vigors  is,  that  be  never  had 
come  near  the  place."  So  mused  and  murmured  she, 
as  she  wandered  about  from  room  to  room,  declaring  to 
herself  that  it  was  the  most  miserable  day  she  had  ever 
jpent  at  Denborough  Park. 
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CHAPTER   ZIII. 

In  the' course  of  the  morning  Jane  receired  a  ttoft^ 
rom  Mr.  Vigors  requesting  an  interview.  Mrs.  Ashen- 
lurst  warmly  remonstrated  against  such  a  thing,  but 
Fane  was  firm  in  granting  it. 

*^  Well,  love,  if  you  are  determined  to  turn  us  out  of 
Ilia  place,  I  cannot  help  it :  remember,  it  is  your  own 
loing.^ 

**  My  dear  mother,  we  had  better  leave  this  place 
Ihan  be  thus  subjected  ;  we  degrade  ourselves  by  sub* 
nittii^  thus.^ 

'*  What  I  and  go  back  to  Harbury  ?  What  would 
Bverybody  sayl  what  would  the  Parkinsons  say  1  You 
terrify  me,  Jane !  How  can  you  fly  thus  in  the  face  of 
four  duty  1" 

**  If  I  thought  my  dd^  forbade  it,  I  would  not  do  it 
But,  dear  mothei,  this  one  interview  I  owe  to  Mr.  Vi* 
%ors  even  more  truly  than  obedience  to  my  uncle." 

**  I  cannot  think  how  it  is,  Jane,"  replied  her  mother, 
^' that  you  see  things  so  differently  to  everybody  else. 
However,  if  you  are  determined  to  offend  your  uncle, 
you  roust  understand  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  k. 
I  will  go  to  Wilton,  or  somewhere ;  and  remember, 
Jane,  I  insist  upon  it  that  you  give  this  Mr.  Vigors  no 
encouragement." 

**  How  can  I,"  said  Jane  mournfully,  *^  feeling  as  1 
do  what  I  owe  to  Mr.  Livingstone  t" 

Mrs.  Ashenhurst  did  not  understand  her  daughter ; 
bat  she  thought  it  was  no  use  asking  for  her  meaning, 
— ^it  was  enough  that  this  interview  was  to  be  final  with 
Mr.  Vigors.  **  Now  be  sure  you  do  not  keep  him  Jong, 
and  do  not  let  your  uncle  see  him  "  were,  therefore, 
her  parting  injunctions. 

Accordingly,  in  half  an  hour's  time  the  carriage  bore 
sway  the  trouble-laden  Mrs.  Ashenhftrst,  and  Jane  iras 
left  alone  to  the  performance  of  the  most  pa\ivtt\  d»X^% 
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The  calm  that  succeeded  the  departure  of  her  mo- 
ther was  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  her.  She 
nerved  herself  for  what  she  bad  to  do,  the  sacrificing 
this  new  love,  less  in  obedience  to  the  exactions  of  those 
about  her,  than  in  justice  to  her  outraged  affection  for 
her  early  and  ill-used  lover.  "  It  is,**  she  inwardly  ex- 
claimed, **  a  difficult,  a  most  painful  duty,  to  inflict  sor- 
row, to  withdraw  hope,  and  this  to  one  of  the  most  gen- 
erous, the  most  noble  beings  the  earth  holds.  Alas ! 
k  may  be  to  subject  myself  to  misconstruction.  But 
no,  I  wrong  him  ;  his'  pure  and  generous  nature  will 
understand,  will  accept  my  motives !  I  will  unshrink- 
ingly do  what  I  believe  right ;  and  may  Heaven 
strengthen  me!"  ejaculated  she,  as  she  awaited  her 
loTer's  approach  in  her  own  apartments,  where  she  was 
in  no  danger  of  interruption. 

Mr.  Vigors  came ;  he  looked  extremely  pale,  yet  his 
manner  was  perfectly  calm,  and  even  as  he  began  his 
voice  was  cheerful. 

"  You  are  right,  dear  Jane,*'  said  he  ;  "  Friday  was 
an  unlucky  day, — I  had  to  encounter  unlooked-for  pre- 
judices ;  but  all  this  enhances  your  gooddbss— -I  ows 
you  eternal  thanks  for  this  interview." 

**  My  uncle's  determination,"  said  Jane,  "  as  you  may 
suppose,  has  not  astonished  me,  and  yet  it  has  given  me 
infinite  pain."  ' 

^'  The  General  has  yet  to  learn — a  hard  lesson  truly," 
replied  Mr.  Vigors, — "sympathy  with  human  sorrow; 
but  your  sentiments,  dear  Jane,  cannot  be  affected  by 
it." 

"  I  will  not  deny  that  my  heart  is  warmly  interested 
for  you  ;  but  circumstances  are  too  strong  for  me.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Vigors,  I  have  had  to  endure  much." 

"  Dearest  Jane,"  returned  be  tenderly,  "  why  need 
you  submit  to  these  prejudices?  Heaven  knows,  I 
would  not  counsel  disobedience  to  your  natural  guar- 
dian^ but      ■■" 

'*  Oh  I  <Io  not  tailk  thus,  Mr.  Vigors ;  it  cannot,  can- 
not  he  1*^ 
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^If  fortane,  if  conDezions-^inoidental  things  which 
ireigh  as  nothing  with  roe/'  continued  he,  '^  influence 
Mrs.  Ashenhursty  as  I  believe  they  do,  I  can  offer  these. 
[  can  offer  you  a  home,  less  splendid  it  is  true  than  this, 
but  still  a  noble  home.  Would  to  Heaven  I  could -see 
fou  there,  dearest  girl !  What  a  world  of  happiness  we 
ihould  make  even  this  !"  said  he,  with  his  most  winning 
voice,  and  pressing. her  hand  to  his  lips. 

*'  No,  no  I''  said  Jane,  disengaging  her  hand ;  ^Sl  is 
a  sin  in  me  to  listen  thus.'' 

'*  Dearest  Miss  Ashenhurst,  you  owe  no  obedience  to 
jouv  uncle's  prejudices.  Assert  your  natural  inde- 
pendence ;  if  your  uncle  be  a  reasonable  man,  he  can- 
not esteem  you  for  such  weak  submission.  Pardon  the 
term, — ^but  if  he  be  unreasonable,  why  must  you  suffer  1 
Confide  yourself  to  me,  dearest  of  women.  I  am  not 
one  to  kneel,  and  vow,  and  utter  protestations ; — in  the 
sincerity  of  the  warmest  affection,  I  can  but  offer  you  a 
heart  that  ha^  bled,  but  which  is  yet  capable  of  the  most 
ardent,  the  most  enduring  love.  Shake  yourself  fre# 
of  these  prejudicei>*,  in  which  you  are  too  noble  to  par^ 
take,  and  be  mine.  Oh  !  to  see  you  as  happy,  to  nkike 
you  as  happy,  as  one  who  was  young  and  beautiful,  and 
good,  like  yourself!  Pardon  me,  dearest  Jane ;  but  1  cah- 
not  be  with  you,  and  not  be  reminded  of  the  past.  I 
forget  that  you  cannot  know  the  compliment  it  implies." 

*^  I  can,  I  can  !"  said  Jane,  suppressing  an  emotien 
which  seemed  almost  like  death, — ^^  I  can;  but,' oh'! 
1  have  a  terrible  duty  before  me !"  and  clasping  kier 
hands  in  an  attitude  of  unspeakable  sorrow,  "  My^  soui 
bleeds,"  she  said,  "  to  assure  you  that  I>oannot>i«lvrit 
yoar  affection." 

If  r.  Vigors  started;  and  Jane^  compelling  herself  to 
be  Cairo,  went  on,  ^^  Oh  !  Iet»e  consider  yon 'as  a 
brother, — let  tne.  open  my  soul  tot  you  1'' 

'^-Say  oir,  deansst  Miss < Ashenhurst,"  saidi  he,  in^ut- 
terisunaseineot,  and  distressed  by  4cr  pale,  isgiialciil 
couBteiiance»'-*>^€ay  .on^  you  may •  conAuend  «(ie  4ii 
fistea^ ercns  to  my  crwn> dealh^w«fmat'^  ^   '■•■ 

VOL.  II.  4* 
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**  It  b  as  .extraordinary  confesmon  I  am  about  to 
make,'*  she  resumed,  *^  and  especially  considering  the 
short  time  of  our  acquaintance  ;  but  I  beliere  you  can 
understand  my  motives  and  feelings,  and  I  believe  also 
that  I  may  confide  to  you  circumstances  which  must  be 
told  to  explain  my  conduct.''  Jane  paused,  as  if  scarce 
knowing  how  to  proceed,  and  her  lover  sat  in  breath- 
less suspense. 

**  You  honor  me,  dearest  Miss  Ashenhurst,"  at  length 
he  answered  ;  '^  your  confidence  cannot  be  abused  ; 
speak  freely  as  to  a  brother, — you  can  have  nothing  to 
confess  which  a  brother  would  wish  unheard." 

''Thank  you,"  said  Jane,  enforcing  composure, 
''thank  you  for  this  encouragement, — I  need  it  indeed! 
Perhaps  I  may  be  wrong,"  she  resumed  after  a  momen- 
tary pause  ;  "  but  it  is  in  the  desire  to  do  right ;  and, 
at  this  moment,  1  have  no  one  to  consult  but  my  own 
feelings,  and  I  have  no  hope  of  clearing  myself  in  your 
eyes,  but  by  placing  the  utmost  confidence  in  yoa. 
But,  to  be  brief,  I  never  knew  till  this  morning  that  an 
old  and  beloved  friend  had  been  rejected  by  my  uncle, 
only  lately,  on  the  sole  plea  of  one  of  those  prejudices 
of  which  I  am  doomed  to  be  the  victim." 

"  A  clergyman,"  said  Mr.  Vigors,  ''  it  was  mention- 
ed." 

"  A  man,"  said  Jane,  "  who  would  have  honored  your 
virtues  and  won  your  esteem.  1  believed,  till  this 
morning,  that  he  had  resigned  me  quietly  to  my  new 
connexions.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  such  a  belief 
wounded  me ;  but  I  was  unjust  to  him.  It  would  be 
additional  injustice  were  I  to  enter  into  new  engage- 
ments, especially  in  opposition  to  my  friends,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  very  prejudices  for  which  he  was  reject- 
ed. I  know  him  too  well  not  to  believe  he  has  endured 
much,  particularly  believing  me  accessory,  as  I  think 
ho  may.  It  is  true  he  is  gone  abroad  ;  it  may  be  true 
^so  that  be  is  now  reconciled,  and  in  all  probabili^ 
wis  never  shall  meet  again.  But,  I  despair  of  makin(^ 
zD/fiill  meaning  iQtelligiblc^*-^!  despair  of  giving  Uis 
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full  weight  to  arguments  which  are  conclusive  to  my 
own  feelings  and  sense  of  honor  ;"  said  she,  the  cdn- 
sciousness  of  the  confession  she  had  made  changing 
the  marble-like  earnestness  of  her  countenance  to  a 
deep  blush. 

A  silence  of  some  minutes  succeeded.  Mr.  Vigors, 
daring  the  latter  part  of  this  confession,  had  leaned  his 
brow  on  his  hand,  and  he  still  remained  so,  as  in  a  state 
of  the  deepest  abstraction.  Jane  watched  him  with  the 
most  intense  anxiety,  dreading  lest  she  had  committed 
herself  unwisely,  or  outstepped  female  delicacy.  She 
saw  his  fine  countenance  agitated,  and  full  of  the  most 
eloquent  sorrow  ;  and,  as  she  looked  on  him,  she  was 
filled  with  admiration  and  deep  sympathy.  It  was  a 
dangerous  moment  ; — Brian  Livingstone  and  Mr. 
Vigors  alternated  with  the  exactest  balance, — a  word 
could  turn  the  scale,  and  that  word  was  spoken. 

**  You  are  a  noble  creature — you  have  done  perfectly 
right — ^you  have  acted  honorably;  I  must  confess  it, 
though  I  lose  you  by  the  confession  ;"  said  he,  looking 
ai  her  with  the  utmost  tenderness. 

The  reaction  was  irresistible — the  next  moment  her 
face  was  buried  in  her  hands,  Ker  head  bowed  to  the  silk- 
en cushions  of  the  sofa,  and  she  was  relieving  her  over- 
wrought feelings  by  tears.  Mr.  Vigors  the  while  bent 
over  her  with  such  tender  and  affectionate  admiration 
and  pity  as  her  guardian  angel  might  have  felt. 

**  Pardon  me,''  at  length  she  said,  raising  her  brow 
from  Ihe  cushions  on  which  it  had  lain ;  ''  I  ought  not 
to  give  way  to  this  weakness ;  but  your  goodness — your 
ndbility  overcame  me  :  can  you  forgive  me  ?" 

"  I  shall  bless  you  to  my  dying  day  !"  was  Mr.  Vig- 
ors* emphatic  reply,  and  taking  her  hand  and  pressing 
it  tenderly  to  his  lips  he  seemed  about  to  depart.  Jano 
took  a  cornelian  heart,  suspended  by  a  small  gold  <^ain 
from  her  neck.  *'  Give  this,"  said  she,  *'  to  your  little 
Herbert,  and  do  not  let  him  forget  me  ;  I  will  treasure 
his  violets,''  added  she,  with  a  tremulous  voice,  ^^  among 
my  mo0t  precious  tlungs  I'' 
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Without  speaking  a  word,  be  pressed  the  trinket  to 
bis  lips,  and  giving  her  a  momentary  glance,  in  wbidi 
she  read  the  fulness  of  soul-rending  agony,  he  left  the 
room.  The  time  of  weakness  now  came*  The  sacri- 
fice had  been  made,  but  the  strength  which  had  nerved 
her  for  the  sacrifice  was  gone.  In  the  moment  of  nat- 
ural reaction,  she  seemed  wantonly  to  have  thrown 
away  this  noble  being  for  a  point  of  honor.  **  Could 
Brian  indeed,  thought  she,  ^'  have  been  cold  and  indif- 
ferent— willing  to  give  me  up  without  a  pang  ?  and  do 
I  for  this  lifigering  attachment — for  a  romantic  sense 
of  justice  perhaps,  strip  myself  thus,  and  cast  that  gen- 
erous and  noble  creature  back  upon  the  solitude  of  his 
own  sorrow  !'* 

These  doubtings  and  almost  self-accusations  were 
the  consequent  result  of  her  Excited  feelings  ;  she  again 
buried  her  face  in  the  cushions,  and  wept  those  passion- 
ate tears  which  women  alone  weep,  and  which  are  given 
in  mercy  as  an  outlet  for  their  emotioa. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

When  Mrs.  A^henhurst  returned  from  her  friends, 
she  found  Jane  laid  upon  her  couch,  her  head  throbbin; 
violently,  her  eyes  oppressed  by  the  light,  and  a  burniD{ 
fever  consuming  her  whole  frame.  Bitterly  did  Mrs. 
Ashenhurst  blame  herself  for  leaving  her  daughter,  and 
many  and  loud  were  her  lamentations  over  her.  The 
physician  was  sent  for,  and  pronounced  her  seriou^ 
ill ;  and  then  the  poor  mother's  distress  was  beyond 
bounds.  The  next  morning  she  was  declared  to  be 
worse  I  nurses:  were  sent  for,  and  Mrs.  Asbenhurstj  un- 
able to  rest  in/^ny  one  place,  stole  from  room:  t^  room 
in  her  noiseless  Indian  slippers^  wringing  her  hands  and 
weeping,  and  wearjing  the  pbysician^withi  ceaseless  in* 
qciries  after  faisr  patient. 

Qenenl  Dubois  at  first  appeaved^liaiishty  and  iodifi*' 
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Tetent ;  but  as  the  day  advanced,  and  the  physician  atill 
Mt,  hour  after  hour,  in  the  apartment  adjoining  her 
chamber,  and  the  shrill  agonized  voice  of  the  poor  girl, 
now  highly  delirious,  was  heard  occasionally  to  ring 
through  the  silence  of  the  house,  even  he  was  detected 
inquiring  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  evening  how 
she  was  going  on. 

Another  physician  was  called  in  on  the  third  day,  and 
ihe  rumor  of  her  illness  spread  through  all  the  neigh- 
borhood. Nothing  could  exceed  the  interest  that  was 
excited  :  she,  so  young  and  beautiful,  who  had  borne 
her  hdnors  so  meekly,  had  charmed  every  heart  into 
love  and  every  eye  into  admiration, — who  had,  too,  but 
80  lately  been  the  admired  of  hundreds  of  eyes, — now 
lay  insensible  in  the  very  grasp  of  death  ;  and  so  nu- 
merous and  incessant  were  the  inquiries  after  her,  that 
a  porter  was  stationed  at  the  gate  to  answer  them,  re- 
ceiving every  hour  the  physician's  report  of  her  state. 
Mrs.  Ashenhurst  felt  and  loved  the  flattery  of  all  these 
attentions  even  in  the  midst  of  her  distress. 

At  length  the  physicians  pronounced  that  all  would 
be  decided  by  the  turn  of  a  few  hours.  No  one  of  the 
whole  household  went  to  bed  that  night ;  the  General 
himself  sat  in  his  chamber,  wrapped  in  his  Indian  dres- 
sing-gown, his  untasted  hookah  beside  him,  to  watch 
over  the  critical  period,  and  even  as  the  hour  approach- 
ed was  seen  to  steal  to  the  ante-room  of  her  apartment 
without  venturing  an  inquiry.  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  sat  in 
her  chair  at  the  bed-side  subdued  by  anxiety  into  per- 
fect quiescence,  studying  the  countenances  of  those 
about  her,  but  feeling  as  if  even  certainty  of  death 
could  not  .make  her  more  perfectly  wretched  than  she 
was.  Throughout  that  long,  anxious  night,  too,  walk- 
ed another  watcher,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  to  and  fro 
within  sight  of  her  windows.  This,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
was  Mr.  Vigors, — the  truest-hearted,  the  most  intensely 
anxious  of  all  her  friends.  The  trinket  she  had  given 
for  his  boy  rested  on  his  heart,  and  many  a  time  in  the 
coarse  of  the  night  was  pressed  to  his  Wps.    "ii^o  «Jk« 
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tronomer  erer  watched  the  tratieit  of  a  planet  with 
more  anxiety  than  he  watched  the  feeble  line  of  light 
that  marked  the  almost-closed  shutters  of  her  chamber- 
windows,  and  the  stronger  continuous  light  that  burned 
in  the  adjoining  room  where  the  physicians  remained  to 
watch  over  the  crisis/ 

He  saw  the  steady  light  burning ;  but  as  the  hoar 
approached,  shadows  passed  the  curtained  windows  in 
the  direction  of  the  chamber :  the  physicians  were  on 
the  watch.  Oh,  the  awful  passing  on  of  those  mo- 
ments I  The  memory  of  another  sick  chamber — the 
chamber  of  death,  came  over  him  ;  he  saw,  as  if 
brought  together  before  him,  the  being  who  ihen  died, 
and  the  one  who  might  now  be  dying.  His  heart  bowed 
before  the  mighty  grief  which  seemed  beyond  human 
strength  to  bear,  and  among  the  trees  of  the  garden  he 
offered  up  the  most  earnest  of  prayers. 

The  hour  was  passed — another  succeeded,  and  the 
physicians  pronounced  the  patient  to  be  in  that  stat^ 
when,  though  danger  remained,  they  could  yet  give 
hope. .  The  joyful  tidings  were  communicated  through- 
out the  house.  The  General  smolled  his  hookah,  and 
ordered  his  valet  to  prepare  his  bed.  Mrs.  Ashenburet 
gave  to  each  of  the  physicians  a  purse  of  gold  for  their 
tidings,  and  said  she  would  now  go  to  rest.  Lights 
passed  from  room  to  room,  and  Mr.  Vigors,  believing 
the  omen  happy,  presented  himself  at  the  door  of  the 
servants'  hall,  frightening  several  of  them  into  the  be- 
lief  that  they  bad  seen  a  ghost  before  he  could  get  the 
blessed  intelligence  that  Miss  Ashenhurst  was  certainly 
better. 

The  next  day  Jane  woke  to  a  dreamy  consciousnen 
of  some  fearful  catastrophe,  feeble  in  body  and  feeble 
in  mind.  O  the  dreadfulness  of  such  waking  !  Where 
was  she  1 — what  had  happened  1  were  the  strange 
questionings  of  her  mind,  without  the  power  to  give  the 
questions  words.  Throughout  the  day  she  alternately 
slept  that  profound  sleep  which,  though  in  its  effects  so 
MMnatire,  is  $o  painful  to  wake  from  ;  and  then  lay  in 
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tate  of  gathering  consciousness,  often  more  fall  of 
Bg  than  bodily  pain^  the  strugling  as  it  were  of 
ited  knowledge  with  mental  feebleness. 
f  after  day  went  on,  and  the  youth  and  natural 
ih  of  the  patient  overcame  disease.  Jane  sat  up 
'  bed,  or  reclined  on  her  couch,  and  received  hei* 

or  her  more  intimate  acquaintance,  Lady  Cora- 
md  a  few  others,  to  a  daily  levee.     The  memory 

the  past  was  now  fully  restored  ;  Brian  living* 
s  addresses,  and  the  strange  events  of  that  parting 
Mr.  Vigors.  A  chastened  sorrow  lay  on  her  spi- 
len  she  thought  of  him,  hut  the  approving  con- 
ness  of  having  done  right  cheered  and  consoled 
ivertheless.  She  longed  to  know  yet  dared  not  ask 
:  he  was,  whal  had  happened  to  him,  or  whether 
le  had  seen  him.  Many  a  time  was  the  question 
r  lips,  but  she  was  spared  the  pain  of  asking  it  by 
frersation  which  passed  in  her  room, 
^nly  to  think  of  Mr.  Vigors  making  so  short  a 
*  remarked  one  lady. 

Khat,  is  he  gmie  !"  exclaimed  another.     "  What  a 
lelancholy  cSature  he  was  !" 
*he   most    beautiful    eyes — the   most  interesting 

I  protest  I  could  have  cried  when  he  was  gone,'* 
young  lady. 

.nd,  oh  I"  asked  another,  "  did  you  see  his  nttle 
-such  a  love  !" 

cannot  think  why  he  went  so  soon, — I  thought 
8  come  here  for  the  winter,*'  wondered  the  second 

ady  Doyne  told  me,"  replied  a  third  who  yet  had 
oken,  '^  that  she  was  sure  his  spirits  were  worse 
vhen  he  came  down  ;  she  thought  he  was  some- 
reminded  of  poor  Mrs.  Vigors ;  and  she  said, 
a  they  were  all  so  sorry  to  part  with  him — for  he 
is  the  most  delightful  companion,  and  makes  him- 

0  amiable  in  a  house — and  that  sweet  child  too, 
rere  all  so  fond  of  him  I— yet  she  was  glad  for 

1  go  where  he  could  see  more  genetak  aocvftV]— \s» 
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Bath  or  London.  It  is  a  pity  he  lets  his  poor  wife  diB- 
tress  him  so  much  ;  and  she,  you  know^  has  been  dead 
four  years." 

'^  But  she  certainly  was  a  most  beautiful  creature  P 
'  said  the  first  lady ;  '^  I  saw  her  somewhere  soon  after 
they  were  married. — Oh,  at  Clifton.  We  were  there 
with  poor  Mr.  Wilbank,  and  they  came  with  her  father, 
Sir  William  Eland;  they  all  lived  together — and  what 
a  beautiful  pair  they  were  ! — and  he,  such  a  benign, 
cheerful  old  man,  S3  proud  of  his  daughter  and  son-in- 
law.  I  am  sure  everybody  admired  them,  and  nobody 
was  thought  anything  of  but  Mrs.  Vigors ; — and  yet 
she  was  the  simplest-dressed  woman  there-— and  they 
used  to  run  up  and  down  the  cliffs,  she  and  her  has* 
band,  just  like  two  school-children.'' 

"  Oh,  you  are  certainly  tired,  dear  Miss  Ashenhursi,'! 
said  one  of  the  ladies,  turning  from  the  talking  group  to 
Jane's  chair  ;  "you  look  quite  overdone." 

"Bless  me  !  and  we  have  been  talking  at  this  rate, 
and  never  thinking  of  you,  Miss  Ashenhurst !" 

"  Let  me  ring  for  a  nurse,"  "  Let  me  divide  you  an 
orange,"  "Do  smell  at  this  vinegar^te,"  overwhelmed 
her  on  all  sides ;  and  to  be  rid  of  her  persecutors,  and 
to  indulge  her  own  feelings,  Jane  allowed  that  she  was 
tired  and  wished  for  repose. 

All  this  time  we  have  said  nothing  of  Sir  Harbotile 
Grimstone.    The  fact  is,  there  was  nothing  to  say.    He 
returned  to  his  home,  after  the  last  time  he  figured  in 
these  pages,  in  one  of  those  brutal  passions  which  vent- 
ed itself  in  oaths  and  oiitrage  upon  every  being  round 
him,  and  finally  worked  itself  off  in  a  drunken  carouse. 
The  consequence  of  his  rejected  suit  was,  as  may  be 
imagined,  only  greater  hatred  for  the  nabob :  whenever 
he  went  among  his  jovial  fox-hunting  companions,  the 
nabob  was  the  subject  of  his  unmitigated  abuse  and  of 
his  vulgar  ridicule  ;  yet  since  that  time  they  had  never   ] 
met,  at  least  never  come  in  contact.     Sir  Harbottlcy  .] 
though  a  swaggering  boaster,, a  most  insolent  asserter   j 
of  bia  own  superiority  among  his  own  set,  bad  already   | 
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too  much  experience  of  the  nabob's  sarcasm,  and  dread* 
ed  too  sincerely  the  world's  opinion,  which  he  knew 
always  went  against  him  in  his  enemy's  presence,  not 
to  studiously  ^void  meeting  him.  Another  cause  of  the 
greater  infrequency  of  their  meeting  was,  that  since  the 
ladies  bad  become  inmates  of  his  house,  the  general's 
circle  of  intimates  was  much  narrowed.  Neither  Mrs. 
Ashenhurst  nor  her  daughter  went  into  mixed  society-^ 
they  belonged  to  the  ilite  of  the  county,  and  almost 
unconsciously  to  himself  he  adopted  their  customs  ;  yet 
was  not  his  dislike  nor  his  ridicule  of  Sir  Harbottle  one 
whit  abated.  It  was  a  standing  joke  with  the  visiters 
at  Denborough  Park  that  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone  al- 
ways came  on  with  the  dessert,  and,  to  the  infinite  an- 
noyance of  the  ladies,  the  story  of  the  nabob's  triumph 
was  invariably  told. 

Thus  much  sa?d,  let  us  return  to  the  more  interesting 
persons  of  our  story. 


♦    CHAPTER    XV. 

No  sooner  was  the  anxiety  of  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  set  at 
rest  with  respect  to  her  daughter's  life,  than  she  was 
seized  by  a  new  cause  of  solicitude — fears  for  her  beau- 
ty. That  Jane  should  be  restored  to  her  less  beautiful, 
less  generally  attractive  than  formerly,  was^  an  idea  that 
filled  her  with  the  most  exquisite  concern  ;  and  every 
day  she  studied  the  poor  girl's  countenance  to  discover 
whether,  in  place  of  her  former  bloom,  she  acquired  any 
new  graces  of  a  more  delicate  character. 

The  general  too  had  similar  feelings,  thqugh  with 

him  they  never  amounted  to  anxieties ;  he  merely  felt 

that  she  could  not  be  equally  interesting  to  him  were' 

she  less  beautiful.     But  they  might  have   spared  their 

^3  anxieties  and  conjectures;  Jane's  chiefest  beauty  was 

LI  of  feature  and  expression,  not  dependent  qn  the  bloom 

>  '  of  unabated  health ;  and  as  the  weeka  progt^M^^a^- 

toIm  ji.  3  J 
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her  former  strength  was  restored,  if  she  had  lost  some- 
what of  the  hilarity  that  characterised  the  Hebe-like 
countenance  that  beamed  and  brightened  first  on  the 
general,  she  had  gained  what  was  infinitely  more  toocb- 
ing — an  expression  of  deeper  thought  and  sentiment. 
In  truth,  Jane  Ash^nhurst  had  never  been  so  entirely 
beautiful  as  now,  because  mind  had  never  been  equally 
developed  before. 

Both  mother  and  uncle  were  beginning  to  be  satisfied 
on  this  subject,  when  it  was  confirmed  by  a  gratuitous 
remark  of  Lady  Combury's,  "that  Miss  Ashenhurst 
was  really  lovelier  than  ever!**  Nothing  more  was 
needed.  If  the  impassive  soul  of  her  ladyship  was  aware 
of  the  fact,  and  could  even  be  excited  into  an  exclama- 
tion of  surprise  by  it,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  its  now 
making  its  full  impression  on  eyes  ever  open  to  detect 
female  beauty.  This  important  subject  therefore  being 
80  satisfactorily  settled,  the  General  informed  his'kins- 
women  that  their  attendance  would  be  required  by  him 
in  his  customary  visit  to  London,  whence  he  should  re- 
turn during  the  summer. 

To  Mrs.  Aihenhurst  this  was  the  florification  of  life; 
especially  as  her  friends  the  Cornburys  were  there  at 
present ; — a  most  unusual  event,  and  only  brought 
about  by  certain  overtures  to  reconciliation  with  the 
contumacious  nephew,  who,  as  we  have  intimated  be- 
fore, notwithstanding  the  ten  years'  breach,  had  occa^ 
pied  the  place  of  a  spoiled  and  undutiful  child  in  the 
hearts  of  his  noble  relations. 

Mrs.  Ashenhurst  rejoiced  as  much  in  this  re-unioa 
as  Lady  Combury  herself.  She  had  certain  ambitious 
projects  respecting  this  unknown  personage;  and  a 
more  favorable  opportunity  to  act  upon  them,  she 
thought,  could  not  occur  than  the  present ;  for  though 
she  was  by  no  means  unaware  of  her  daughter's  deri* 
aioQ  and  firmness  of  character,  she  so  sincerely  believed 
that  even  she  could  not  resist  the  united  influences  of 
niik  and  fashion,  especially  when  she  was  assailed,  at 
l&e  Mine  time  by  the  UIoIqlU^  which  would  be  paid  hi 
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the  capital  to  the  beautiful  heiress  of  General  Dubois, 
that  she  made  sure  of  old  attachments,  which  might 
have  withstood  assaults  in  the  country,  giving  way  be- 
fore these  flattering  influences  ;  and,  in  the  sanguine 
spirit  which  always  governed  her,  she  already  looked 
upon  her  daughter  as  not  only  tiie  possessor-in-fee  of 
Denborough  Park,  with  its  manors  and  its  untold 
wealth,  but  also  of  Wilton,  with  its  old  title. 

To  Jane  herself  the  thoughts  of  the  journey  brought 
pleasure.  It  was  an  infinite  relief  to  her  to  leave,  for 
.the  present,  scenes  which  had  become  connected  with 
such  painful  passages  in  her  life.  Attractive  as  Den- 
borough park  in  itself  was,  her  soul  turned  from  it ; 
for  in  vain  she  attempted  to  recall  any  pleasure  whiab 
it  had  yielded  or  obtained  equal  to  the  quiet,  unpretend- 
ing home  which  had  been  left  for  it.  Painful  doubts  and 
uncertainties  had  met  her,  as  it  were,  at  the  very  thres- 
hold ;  she  had  been  made  the  tool  of  selfish  cunning, 
the  victim  of  senseless  prejudices,  the  innocent  means 
of  the  most  exquisite  and  unmerited  pain  to  two  noble 
natures.  What  associations  of  tenderness  or  of  comfort 
bound  her  to  this  place  1  None  !  On  the  contrary, 
mortification,  sufiering,  and  humiliation  were  alone  im- 
pressed on  her  memory  ;  and  any  change,  she  felt,  must 
be  for  the  better. 

We  will  leave  all  the  preparation  for  the  journey  and 
set  out  with  our  travellers;  the  general  and  his  kins- 
women in  the  most  commodious  and  elegant  coach 
wbicb  those  days  could  furnish,  drawn  by  four  horses  ; 
and  another  following,  containing  their  servants,  and 
such  necessaries  for  the  journey  as  the  luxurious  hab- 
its of  the  nabob  required,  and  which  he  knew  even 
the  extraordinary  accommodations  of  the  best  inns 
COttId  not  furnish.  It  was  the  first  week  in  May ;  a 
full  month  later  than  the  general  commonly  went  to 
London,  his  present  journey  having  been  delayed  in 
ooDsequence  of  Jane's  illness  ;  and  now  also,  contrary 
to  his  usual  custom,  the  journey  was  made  much  slower^ 
^  -  Un^e  beipj;  allowed    to  see  everything  mlereolCov^  o\ 
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beautiful  by  the  way.  Relays  of  horses  were  pronded 
all  along  (he  rend,  but  they  stood  harnessed  in  their 
stalls  often  many  hours  after  the  apointed  time. 

What  contrasts  presented  themselves  to  the  mind  of 
Jane  as  they  approached  Harbury  !  which,  to  the  un- 
speakable delight  of  her  mother,  lay  in  their  direct  route, 
and  was  by  no  means  to  be  avoided.  She  knew  every 
turn  of  the  road,  every  coppice,  every  brook,  every  tree ; 
— nay,  every  breach  in  an  old  fence,  every  picturesque  bit 
of  old  lichen-covered  paling,  was  familiar  to  her.  There 
winded  the  dingle,  so  renowned  for  its  orchisies,  and 
which  even  now,  she  knew,  was  gemmed  over,  among 
its  mossy  hazel  roots,  with  thousands  of  primroses: 
there  was  the  croft  already  yellow  over  with  cowslips, 
and  a  little  way  onward  the  one  which  was  even  more 
beautiful  with  its  wild  daffodils.  There  peeped  the  veiy 
hill,  crowned  with  its  young  plantations,  bright  in  the 
tender  green  foliage  of  spring,  where,  at  that  time,  the 
ground  was  blue  with  myriads  of  nodding  blue-bells. 
She  seemed  to  hear  the  thrush  sing,  the  stock-dove 
coo,  and  the  multitude  of  small  singmg  birds  fill  the  air 
with  ^^  their  sweet  jargoning,"  as  she  had  heard  so  ra^- 
ny  a  time  in  many  a  former  spring.  But,  above  all, 
there  it  was  that  the  last  evening  walk  was  taken  with 
Brian  Livingstone  ;  and,  who  knew  but  the  place  had 
become  sacred  to  him  from  that  very  cause  1  Nay,  how 
knew  she  but  he  had  there  pondered  in  bitterness  of 
faoiirt  on  her  supposed  fickleness,  her  worldliness,  her 
'neglect  1  Her  spirit  died  wiihin  her  at  the  thought. 
Everything  about  her  looked  the  same  as  formerly  ;  it 
might  have  been  twelve  months  back,  for  any  external 
change  in  nature  ;  but  what  a  change  was  there  in  her 
own  feelings  and  in  her  own  experience  !  Twelve 
months  back,  perhaps  this  very  day,  she  might  be  wan* 
dering  with  her  beloved  'friend  by  some  brook-sidei 
watching  the  first  peeping  of  the  water  plants,  or  th6 
manoeuvering  of  some  shy,  timid  denizen  of  the  stream) 
with  no  deeper  care  than  it — unapprehensive  of  sorrow 
or  diaappointmenif  and  aVwe  to  e^ery  passing  influence 
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of  pleasure  even  when  presenting  itself  in  no  more  un- 
common guise  than  a  burst  of  sunshine  or  a  sweet  sen- 
timent of  poetry. 

While  these  thoughts,  little  calculated  to  exalt  her 
present  condition,  were  passing  through  her  mind,  feel- 
ings of  a  very  different  character  were  passing  through 
that  of  her  mother.  Her  sentiment  was  something  like 
this :  "  Here  am  I,  people  of  Harbury,  my  former 
neighbors  and  acquaintance,  and  you,  the  Parkinsons, 
especially,  now  drawing  sear  your  town  in  the  full 
blaze  of  my  glory  !  Come  out  and  amaze  your  eyes  by 
the  spectacle!  No  delusion  is  this,  no  false  dream  of 
greatness — here  I  sit  in  the  midst  oT  my  real  splendor  !** 

CsBsar  entering  the  Capitol  with  the  subject  world  at 
his  feet  felt  less  personal  pride  than  did  Mrs.  Ashen- 
hurst  as  the  postilions  whirled  round  the  corner  of  the 
street,  and  drew  up  at  the  Queen's  Head  in  the  admir* 
ing  eyes  of  all  the  town  of  Harbdry  ;  Mrs.  Ashenhurst 
being  all  the  time  conscious  that  tfie  full  sense  of  her 
greatness  was  more  conveyed  by  the  carriage  that  fol- 
lowed than  even  by  themselves.  What  could  her  good 
looks,  smiling  countenance  and  rich  dress,  tlic  elegant 
simplicity  and  refined  beauty  of  her  daughter,  the  sump* 
tuous  nonchalance  of  the  general,  tell  them^  the  good 
easy  people  of  Harbury,  of  all  the  wealth  and  glory 
witti  which  she  had  become  endowed  and  glorified,  in 
comparison  with  what  the  travelling  equipage  of  their 
very  servants  implied  1  Her  senses  were  all  alive  ;  she 
heard  the  drawing  up  of  the  satellite-carriage,  and  felt 
to  herself,  "  Now  you  see  I" 

It  bad  been  noised  abroad  in  Harbury  that  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Ashenhurst  would  pass  through  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  therefore  everybody  was  on  the 
watch  ;  and  many^were  the  towns-people  who  collected 
in  the  street  and  houses  about  the  Queen's  Head  to  get 
n  sight  of  them  ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  carriage  made 
a  bualt  than  the  bells  pealed  forth  a  joyous  welcome: 
The  smiling  faces  of  the  jolly  landlord  and  landlady 
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greeted  them  with  a  happy  return,  and  the  hope  that 
they  would  alight. 

"No,  they  were  proceeding  immediately."  Mrs. 
Ashenhurst  felt  that  this  was  much  more  comme'it'faui 
for  her  grandeur.  Here  she  sat  as  on  her  throne  to  be 
worshipped.  The  parish  clerk  came  with  his  bow  hop- 
ing they  would  "  please  to  remember  the  ringers :" 
Mrs.  Ashenhurst  gave  him  money  far  beyond  his  hopes. 
The  whole  place  seemed  astir.  •  The  grocer,  his  appren- 
tices and  customers,  we;*e  all  at  his  door  ;  the  draper  at 
his ;  the  shoemaker  and  his  sons  in  their  leathern 
aprons  joined  themselves  to  a  miscellaneous  knot  of 
people  ;  the  cooper  and  his  fat  wife,  and  many  a  neigh- 
bor stood  in  another  admiring  group— all  with  the  fa- 
miliar faces  and  figures  of  old  townsfolk.  Many  were 
those  who,  at  a  respectful  distance,  examined  the  first 
carriage,  more  were  they  who  crowded  about  the  second, 
wondering,  admiring,  and  declaring  they  must  be  grand, 

.  they  must  happy  indeed,  who  could  afford  to  have'such 
fine  servants  and  provide  thus  for  their  accommodation. 
A  crowd  of  heads  was  at  Miss  Farnel's  window ;  and 
the  next  moment,  the  tall  meagre  ladyherself,  in  the  well- 
known,  best  visiting  carmelite-brown  Paduasoy  gpwD, 
and  carefully-kept  India  scarf,  was  at  the  coach-door. 
"  My  dear  Mrs.  Ashenhurst,  I  am  so  delighted  to  see 
you  !"  she  began,  in  her  thin,  wiry  voice.  "  How  well 
you  look !  And  Miss  Jane,  I  protest  I  never  saw  her 
80  blooming  in  my  life. — Thank  you,  ma'am,  I  am  bet^ 
ter  than  I  have  been.  I  thought  of  leaving  my  house, 
but  I  shall  not  now.  Oh  I  what  an  altered  place  this 
is  !  Everybody  one  cares  for,  gone  ;  and  only  think  of 
poor  Mrs.  Burgoync  and  all !  Well,  you'll  make  a 
happy  day  in  Harbury ! — The  Willoughbys — Oh  ycs,-^ 
thank  you,  (jpey  are  tolerably ;  they^  vvpuld  have  liked 
to  have  seen  you,  but  thought  they  were  not  intimate 
enough ;  and,  do  you  know,  the  Parkinsons  are  over 
the  way  ! — ^  Don't  tell  her  for  the  •  world  !'  said  Mrs. 
PMrkioson }  *  but  one  likes  to  get  a  peep  aa  well  as 

ODe's  neighbors  ;*  and,  I  a^auie  ^ou^  there  has  not  been 
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a  party  worth  going  to  since  you  left/'  hurried  on  the 
overjoyed  and  much  privileged  Miss  Farnel,  glancing 
between  every  sentence  at  the  general,  and  looking  al- 
ternately from  mother  to  daughter.  The  officious  land- 
lord, with  a  bow,  informed  them  that  ^^  all  was  now 
ready.*' 

**  Well,  God  bless  you,  Miss  Farnel !''  said  the  gra- 
cious Mrs.  Ashenhurst,  giving  her  hand. 

*^  And  will  you,  doer  Miss  Farnel,"  said  Jane,  *^  di- 
vide this  small  sum  among  my  old  friends  in  the  alms* 
bouses  1" 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world,"  returned 
Farnel,  taking  the  two  guineas  Jane  presented ; 
'*  and  I  am  so  happy  to  have  seen  you !  That's  a 
mighty  becoming  hat  of  yours,  Miss  Jane.  Good-b'ye, 
— and  a  good  journey  to  you  !  Your  servant,  General 
Dubois."  And  Miss  Farnel,  with  a  deep  curtsey^  with- 
drew a  few  paces  backward. 

The  carriage-door  was  closed,  the  postilions  in  mo- 
tion, and  the  housed  or  window-blind-hidden  people 
came  forth  or  looked  out ;  and,  amid  the  ringing  of  the 
bells,  and  the  applause  of  the  handsomely-paid  and 
bonused  people  of  the  Queen's  Head,  the  first  carriage 
rattled  off  and  the  second  followed  it. 

Jane  looked  down  the  street  where  Mrs.  Burgoyne 
had  lived,  and  saw  the  board  nailed  to  one  of  its  large 
trees  which  announced  that  the  house  was  yet  to  be  let. 
Presently  afterwards  they  passed  their  own  old  home ; 
a  thrill  passed  through  her  heart,  and  tears  involuntarily 
came  to  her  eyes.  How  small  it  looked  !  how  familiar, 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  how  unlike  anything  that 
now  belonged  to  them  I  A  servant-maid  was  drawing 
along  the  gravel-walk  a  spotted  wooden  horse  to  amuse 
two  fat  children ;  and  a  stout  middle-aged  person,  with 
butslight  pretensions  to  gentlemanship,  delayed  the  shut- 
ting of  the  gate  to  watch  the  equipages  drive  past* 
Two  minutes  afterwards,  they  suddenly  stopped ;  and, 
harried  %)ad  out  of  breath,  Mrs*  Thackaray  the  elder 
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presented  herself  with  a  nosegay  of  spring-flowers  in 
her  hand. 

<<  1  beg  your  pardon,  ladies/'  she  said,  *^  but  my  mas- 
ter  seed  you  come  in,  and  I  just  ran  down  to  Mrs.  Bor- 
goyne's  garden, — we've  the  care  of  the  place  till  it's  let, 
— to  get  you  two  or  three  flowers  ;  they  are  better  nor 
our  own ;  and  Miss  Jane  used  to  be  so  partial  to  a 
posy  !" 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,"  said  Jane,  taking  the 
nosegay. 

"  Give  her  this  piece  of  money,"  said  Mrs.  Ashen* 
hurst,  as  the  carriage  drove  on. 

**  No,"  said  Jane  ;  "  the  flowers  were  given  from 
good-will,  not  for  reward  ;"  and  she  nodded  an  adieu 
to  the  poor  woman. 

"  Well,  Heaven  bless  her,  and  send  her  a  good  bus* 
band  !"  thought  Mrs.  Thackaray,  just  as  the  second 
carriage  drove  past  and  left  her  thinking  ;  '*  and  there's 
one  sits  there  as  has  a  good  place  of  it,  if  she  bad  only 
half  as  much  reason  to  thank  her  as  tny  soii'i  wife 
had." 

Nothing  further  worth  narrating  occurred  oti  the 
journey.  Jane,  invigorated  in  body,  and  with  spirits 
sensibly  refreshed  and  lightened  by  a  jonrney  so  pleas- 
antly taken,  and  at  so  congenial  a  season,  entered  the 
lordly  mansion  in  6rosvenor*square  with  as  much  of 
her  former  buoyancy  of  heart  as  could  exist  wUh  her 
late  experience. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

The  very  next  day  the  Cornburys'  coroneted  coach 
stood  at  the  door.  Mrs.  Asbenhurst  received  her  no- 
ble friend  with  open  arms  ;  and  her  ladyship,  comhig 
to  tell  news,  had  it  literally  extracted  from  her,«-HM» 
great  was  her  incapacity  for  talking,  and  so  much  ea^ 
sier  was  it    to  answer  tVie  comprehensive  questioni 
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which  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  from  experience  knew  how  to 
put,  than  to  give  a  circumstantial  relation  of  what  she 
had  to  communicate.  The  sum  and  substance  of  all 
this  was,  the  arrival  of  the  Honorable  Miss  Jacquetta 
Freemantle,  the  dominant  spirit  of  this  collateral  branch 
of  the  Cornbury  family,  together  with  her  so-many- 
years-junior  brother,  the  Honorable  Conyers  Freeman- 
tie,  whom  it  now  was  her  pleasure  to  reconcile  to  his 
noble  relations  after  a  ten  years'  dissension,  and  for 
whom  she  was  desirous  also  of  forming  a  matrimonial 
connexion  ; — the  corollary  of  all  this  being,  that  Mrs. 
Ashenhurst  and  her  daughter  should  be  introduced  to 
them  the  very  next  day,  at  Lord  Cornbury's  house  in 
Berkely-Fquare,  the  two  families  alone  being  present, 
in  order  to  bring  the  young  people  acquainted  before 
they  mixed  in  general  society.  The  two  ladies  under- 
stood each  other's  plans  perfectly.  Lady  Cornbury, 
too  indolent  to  plot  or  even  devise  a  plot,  was  yet  de- 
sirous of  securing  to  the  nephew  she  had  always  loved 
80  beautiful  a  bride,  and  for  the  house  of  Conyers^ 
whose  well-being  was  dear  to  her  as  her  life's  blood, — 
herself  being  of  it — own  cousin  to  the  heiress  whom 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Freemantle,  her  husband's  broth- 
er, had  married, — so  noble  an  accession  of  wealth  as 
the  heiress  of  General  Dubois  must  bring  toil.  Mrs. 
Ashenhurst,  on  her  part,  with  but  little  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing, and  unbounded  ambition,  bent  only  on  aggrandise- 
ment, determined  to  plot  and  counterplot,  so  that  she 
could  but  bring  about  a  match  so  entirely  to  her  heart's 
content  as  this. 
In  order  to  sound  the  general's  thoughts  on  the  sub- 
^  ject,  she  mentioned  the  call  from  Lady  Cornbury,  and 
t  the  proposed  next  day's  visit ;  adding,  ''  I  can  give  a 
H  shrewd  guess  as  to  what  is  in  her  ladyship's  mind  all 
the  time  :  she  wishes  to  secure  your  niece  for  her  ne- 
phew, knowing  as  well  as  any  of  us,  though  she  says 
10  little,  that  the  first  chance  is  worth  having." 

The  general  answered  her  with  one  of  those  sinister 
bokf  which  she  so  extremely  disliked — ^tViey  m^dL^\Ai: 
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uneasy ;  but  his  verbal  reply  was  satisfactory.  *'  He 
would  not  desire  his  niece  to  engage  the  attentions  of  a 
belter  roan  than  the  Honorable  Conyers  Freemantle— 
she  would  have  his  entire  acquiescence  in  so  doing." 

All  this  plotting  and  assenting,  however,  was  roost 
sedulously  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the  party  most 
interested  in  it :  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  would  not,  for  the 
world,  that  her  daughter  should  have  the  remotest  no* 
(ion  of  it ;  nor  was  Jane  aware  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Freemantles,  and  the  consequent  reconcilement, 
till  within  an  hour  of  making  the  visit, — then  no- 
thing more  was  needed  to  give  interest  to  a  visit  oth- 
erwise of  a  most  common-place  character.  Jane  knew 
the  only  event  perhaps  capable  of  arousing  the  lethar- 
gic spirit  of  Lady  Cornbury  was  this  reconciliation  :  the 
only  being  for  whom  she  had  at  any  time  evinced  any 
affection — of  whom  she  appeared  to  have  retained  any 
memory,  was  this  young  man, — "  poor,  dear  Conyers," 
as  she  invariably  called  him  ;  although  his  lordship  ma- 
ny a  time  so  far  exerted  himself  as  to  remind  her  ^^  that 
Mr.  Freemantle  had  given  them  serious  cause  of  dis- 
pleasure." 

Whatever  his  misconduct  had  been  did  not  concern 
Jane ;  she. thought  much  less  of  him  than  of  the  pleas- 
ure his  return  must  have  afforded  to  his  aunt ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, at  her  mother's  instance,  she  put  on  the  blue 
and  silver  brocade  and  the  suit  of  Furnapore  diamonds, 
In  honor  of  the  reconciliation,  not  of  the  guest,  as  was 
the  design  of  Mrs.  Ashenhurst. 

The  general  congratulated  Jane  on  her  appearance ; 
and  her  mother  saw  her  seated  opposite  them,  as  they 
drove  to  Berkeley-square,  in  the  firm  persuasion  that  I 
she  was  the  one-day-to-be  Lady  Cornbury  of  Wilton  > 
and  Court-Conyers. 

Whatever  Lady  Cornbury's  pleasure  might  be  in  the 
reconciliation,  to  Jane's  astonishment  it  made  but  verf 
little  visible  alteration  in.  her  countenance  and  man*   I 
ners.     His  lordship,  on  the  contrary,  was  astonishingly 
animated  and  alert  *,  he  really  seemed  as  if  his  heart  | 
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beat  the  quicker  for  it :  on  him  devolved  the  honor  of 
introducing  the  parlies  to  each  other.  Jane  had  not 
been  prepared  for  the  full  ceremonial — the  meeting  with 
the  honorable  Miss  Jacquetta  Freemantle. — Jacquet- 
ta  !  she  knew  the  histories  connected  with  that  name 
at.  Wilton  ;  she  knew  the  fair,  meek  face  of  the  one 
Jacquetta  who  stabbed  her  lord,  as  the  story  told,  with 
"n  bodkin  ;"  and  the  other,  the  haughty  woman  of  im- 
perial beauty,  with  eyes  full  of  dreamy,  fearful  passion, 
whoee  crimes  people  spoke  of  in  whispers,  in  dread  lest 
the  uneasy  spirit  which  had  troubled  the  scene  of  her 
guilt  so  long  should  again  be  given  up  from  its  awful 
place  :  and  now  certainly  here  was  a  third  Jacquetta^ 
not  unworthy  of  these  ancestors  I — a  tall,  haughty  wo- 
man, of  commanding  figure  and  presence,  approaching 
middle  age,  but  evidently  using  no  means  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  time  ;  as  one  regaVdIess  of  man's  opinion, 
or  of  woman's  either;  as  one  who  would  say,  "  What 
are  these  things,  wjiat  is  all  the  world,  to  the  Honorable 
Jacquetta  Freemantle?  and  am  not  I  she  1"  Jane  re- 
membered the  old  housekeeper's  story,  that  the  Lady 
Jacquetta  was  not  dead  ;  that  for  certain  she  had  been 
seen  in  flesh  and  blood  many  a  long  year  after  people 
thought  she  had  mouldered  in  her  grave  !  and  that,  for 
her  part,  she  believed  the  coffin  would  be  a  strong  one, 
and  the  g^ve  a  deep  one,  that  must  hold  her  down  ! 
All  this,  which  she  had  listened  to,  and  shuddered  at 
the  while,  now  came  back  to  her  mind  with  a  fearful 
reality  and  a  repelling  influence  as  she  saw  the  proud 
woman  turn  from  her  mother's  greeting  witii  ill-disguis- 
ed contempt,  and  then  stand  with  her  haughty  head 
thrown  back,  one  arm  dropped,  and  the  other  held  close 
to  her  waist,  as  if  to  still  the  knocking  of  her  proud 
heart, — the  very  attitude  of  the  awful  Jacquetta  ! 
As  Jane  was  presented,  she  rapidly  eyed  her  from 
y\  head  to  foot,  and  then  gave  her  hand  with  that  air  of 
r^^  Qondeseending  greatness  which  the  powerful  assume  to 
;  hveigle  as  much  as  to  honor.  Jane  felt  a  repugnance 
n    tmoaotiBg  almost  to  horror,  when  the  lady  leXa^^VsAt 
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hand)  and,  begging  his  lordship's  permissioni  conducted 
her  half-way  down  the  room.  '^  I  must  introduce  you 
to  each  other,''  said  she  mysteriously,  and  the  moment 
afterwards  presented  her  to  her  brother,  desiring  him  to 
improve  the  acquaintance.  The  gentleman  to  whom 
she  was  introduced  was,  in  most  respects,  outwardly 
unlike  his  sister.  He  was  singularly  fair  for  a  man, 
with  flaxen  hair,  and  those  colorless  eyebrows  and  eye- 
lashes which  give  so  unmanly  a  character  io  the  coun- 
tenance, and  the  general  expression  of  his  face,  though 
cold,  was  by  no  means  unpleasing.  In  person  he  was 
above  (he  middle  size  and  of  a  good  figure,  but  his  man- 
ners were  at  times  almost  awkward  and  shy,  while  at 
others  he  assumed  an  air  of  indifference  and  haughtiness. 
A  short  time,  but  certainly  not  this  one  interview  alone, 
convinced  Jane  of  what  was  in  truth  the  history  of  this 
young  man's  education.  Many  years  the  junior  of  hii 
strong-minded  but  imperious  sister,  to  whom  the  man- 
agement of  the  inheritor  as  well  as  the  inheritance  had 
been  intrusted,  he  was  compelled  to  assume  a  character 
in  some  respects  opposed  to  his  own.  The  better  partsof 
his  nature  were  cheerfulness,  a  certain  degree  of  amiabi- 
lity, and  extremely  affable  manners.  He  had  been  train*- 
ed  to  be  reserved  and  haughty ;  but  there  was  a  gauchem 
about  him  which  betrayed  the  mask,  and  hence  his  man- 
ners appeared  variable  and  unformed.  The  only  part  of 
his  natural  character  which  had  been  zealously  fostered, 
was  what  he  inherited  in  common  with  the  whole  line, 
inordinate  family  pride.  His  feeling  was  less  that  be 
belonged  to  the  universal  human  family,  than  to  the 
noblest  branch  of  it, — that  he  was  a  Freeman  tie  engraft* 
ed  on  the  old,  true  (Conyers  stock.  Besides  this,  was 
another  ramification  of  the  same  passion — extreme  per- 
sonal selfishness ; — that  mean  selfishness  which  makes 
the  boy  snatch  the  apple  from  the  lips  of  his  younger 
brother  when  he  has  eaten  his  own,  and  makes  the 
roan  regardless  of  the  feelings  and  convenience  of  oth- 
ers when  his  own  pleasure,  caprice,  or  indulgenoe 
comeB  in  the  way.    He  was  a  character  and  penson  in 
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the  first  instance  to  be  seen  with  indifference ;  in  the 
second,  to  interest  to  a  certain  degree,  because  it  was 
discovered  that  lie  had  some  Dative  good  properties; 
but  in  the  end  to  be  despised,  inasmuch  as  petty  mean- 
nesses outweigh  common-place  virtues.  So  far  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  Jane — a  little  more  must  be  added 
for  the  sake  of  our  readers. 

As  a  boy,  and  as  a  youth  even,  Conyers  Freemantle 
had  been  submissive  and  obedient  to  his  sister,  in  virtue 
of  that  natural  authority  which  strong  minds  acquire 
over  weaker  ones  ;  but  as  he  advanced  to  manhood  bis 
spirit  began  to  crave  after  greater  freedom  of  will; 
there  were  certain  buddings  of  rebellion  in  his  mind, 
and  though  as  yet  it  had  rarely  evinced  itself  in  acts,  it 
invariably  strove  against  every  command  of  his  sister. 
Hence  at  this  very  time,  when  he  knew  his  sister's  de- 
signs to  be  matrimonial,  he  vowed  with  himself  not  to 
further  them  even  by  the  lifting  of  a  finger. 

The  result  of  this  visit  appeared  sufficiently  satisfac* 
tory  to  bring  the  parties  together  again  in  a  short  time. 
Little  did  Jane  suspect  of  private  meetings  of  which 
she  was  the  subject,  when  the  imperious  Jacquetta 
treated  for  her  hand  on  behalf  of  her  brother,  much  in 
the  same  style  as  the  ambassador  of  a  sovereign  prince 
might  demand  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  an  inferior 
Hoe  with  whom  policy  as  much  as  inclination  made  it 
advantageous  to  unite  himself.  The  matter  was  satis- 
factorily adjusted.  The  honorable  Conyers  Freeman- 
tie  was  to  take  to  wife  Jane  Ashenhurst,  the  fiir  heiress 
of  the  great  nabob  of  Furnapore.  So  staled  the  fash- 
ionable newspapers,  under  the  head  "  Marriage  in  I^igh 
Life," — only  giving  dashes  and  asterisks  for  proper 
names.  But  Jane  read  no  newspapers,  nor  busied  her- 
lelf  vfith  the  passing  tattle  of  the  day ;  and  she  was 
perhaps  the  only  person  in  their  whole  circle  \v.bo  knew 
^  'nothing  of  what  was  agitating. 

^,    Mrs.  Ashenhurst  supposed,  as  was  natural,  that  the 
1^  lofer  l^ad  gained  the  good-will  of  his  mistresa-^fpjici^* 
£  ^g  herself  the  while  on  the  extraordiu\jLi;j  a\x<^c^^.f;)& 
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the^scheme  ;  and  was  perfectly  charmed  with  the  acqai- 
eacence  of  her  daughter,  though,  from  unpleasant  re- 
collections, she  abstained  from  speaking  ou  the  subject 
to  her  at  present. 

All  this  ti:ne  Mr.  Freemantle  considered  Jane  a  par- 
ty  in  the  design  upon  him  ;  and  though  at  first,  as  we 
have  said,  averse  to  the  scheme  from  opposition  to  his 
sister,  his  self-love  had  already  accepted  the  flattery  of 
Jane's  supposed  willingness,  and  he  was  becoming  less 
and  less  averse.  The  attentions,  however,  which  he 
paid  her — n  large  award  from  him  who  had  hitherto 
thought  no  woman  worthy  of  his  slightest  regard — were 
still  so  little  beyond  common  courtesies  that  they  did 
not  even  excite  her  suspicion,  leaving  her  entirely  at 
liberty  to  think  her  own  thoughts  and  pursue  her  own 
fancies  at  will ;  his  self-love,  the  while,  giving  all  she 
said  and  did  a  reference  to  himself.  This  state  of 
cross-purposes  must,  however,  have  worked  itself 
straight,  had  they  remained  much  longer  together ;  but 
at  the  end  of  the  third  day  Mr.  Freemantle  returned  to 
his  country  resilience  without  even  a  formal  leave-tak- 
ing of  Jane,  from  a  temporary  pique  against   his  sister. 

A  week  of  stately  amities  succeeded,  and  then  a  par- 
ty was  proposed  to  Court-Conyers — a  visit  of  the  bnde- 
elect  and  her  friends  to  her  future  home.  Little  could 
Jane  imagine  why  the  ungracious  Jacquetta  conde- 
scended to  spend  a  whole  morning  in  formally  speaking 
of  the  family  historj' — of  its  illustrious  descent  and  alli- 
ances— of  the  Conyers,  who  were  even  more  illustrioui 
than  the  Freemantles — of  the  family  quarterings— of 
the  family  plate  and  jewels  ;— "  reserving  the  subject  of 
the  rent-roll  for  her  brother ;  though  she  understood  & 
as  well — nay,  certainly  better  than  himself;  and  it 
would  he  found  that  all  future  branches  of  the  family 
were  infinitely  indebted  to  her  for  the  zealous  manage- 
ment she  had  so  long  giving  to  its  most  minute  con- 
cerns. But,''  added  she  with  dignity,  **  had  I  laid 
down  my  life,  it  would  not  have  been  too  much  for  so 
iUiistrious  a  name  \-— vViou^Vi  certainly  you  cajiaot  be 
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sopposed  to  andersiand  the  responsibility  of  siich  an  in- 
heritance !" 

Haughtily  as  all  (his  information  was  given,  con- 
temptuous as  had  been  its  winding  up,  and  little  con- 
cern as  Jane  felt  herself  to  have  in  it,  she  had  too  much 
general  kindness,  was  too  mu^h  disposed  to  give  and 
N^ceive  pleasure,  to  appear  indifferent  to  any  gratuitous 
instance  of  good-will,  even  from  a  person  so  repugnant 
to  her  as  the  Honorable  Jacquetta  Freemantle. 


CHAPTER   XYII. 

The  important  day  came.  The  distance  to  Court- 
Conyers  was  thirty  miles :  the  party  was  to  lunch  there, 
see  the  house,  and  return  to  London  in  the  evening  ; 
which  would  easily  be  accomplished,  as  they  were  to 
travel  post. 

*  Lord  and  Lady  Cornbury  and  Miss  Ashenhurst  oc- 
cupied one  carriage  ;  the  General,  Mrs.  Ashenhurst, 
and  Miss  Freemantle,  the  other.  There  could  be  no 
interest  to  Jane  in  the  meagre  conversation  of  her  com- 
panions, she  therefore  occupied  herself  with  her  own 
thoughts  ;  and  some  little  curiosity  she  felt  respecting 
the  mansion  they  were  about  to  visit,  which  to  her  im- 
agination seemed  to  have  something  ogre-like  about  it. 
How  the  other  triad  occupied  themselves  is  not  known, 
further  than  that  they  appeared  singularly  gracious  to 
«ach  other  and  to  everybody  else  on  their  arrival  at 
Court-Conyers. 

.  Jane's  imagination  had  not  pictured  a  more  sombre 
and  forbidding  exterior  than  the  place  presented.  It 
seemed  of  large  extent,  square,  heavy,  and  prison-like, 
built  of  stone  which  was  black  with  age,  with  Tow  round 
towers,  smoll  windows,  and  heavy-browed  doors.  It 
stood  low,  in  an  nnpicturesque  and  unpleasing  park  ; 
woods  of  pine  thickly  interspersed  with  ilex  and  yew 
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ilftnidng  it  on  either  hand,  and  stretching  behind  up- 
ward to  the  brow  of  the  only  eminence  for  miles  round. 

*•  This  place  never  looks  cheerful,"  said  Lord  Corn- 
bury,  "  come  when  you  will." 

"  It  never  does,"  was  his  Jady's  reply. 

"  But  we  should  not  say  so  to  you,  my  dear  Miss 
Ashenhurst !" 

"  To  me  ! — oh,  sir,  you  are  perfectly  welcome  to  say 
what  you  please  of  this  old  castle  for  me  !"  said  Jane, 
wondering  in  perfect  simplicity  what  they  meant :  **  for 
my  part,  I  think  it  a  hideous  place  !" 

The  laconic  people  made  no  remark,  and  the  carriage 
waited  its  turn  to  draw  up  to  the  den-like  door. 

If  the  Honorable  Conyers  Freemantle  had  been  in- 
different and  silent  in  Berkeley-square,  he  seemed  bent 
to  make  up  for  all  deficiencies  in  his  own  house.  No- 
thing could  exceed  the  elaborate  ceremonial  of  their  re- 
ception. One  thing  soon  struck  Jane's  attention  most 
unpleasantly  :  that  she  was  made,  instead,  as  she  sup- 
posed herself,  the  least  important  person  of  the  party, 
the  one  for  whom  everything  seemed  arranged ;  for 
whom,  in  fact,  everybody  seemed  to  have  come  there. 

When  the  party  had  refreshed  themselves,  the  host 
requested  the  honor  of  her  hand,  and  led  the  way  in  the 
domiciliary  inspection,  desiring  her  free  opinion  of  all 
she  saw,  and  begging  she  would  suggest  alterations  ac- 
cording to  her  own  taste,  at  the  same  time  insinuating 
that  everything  had  been  arranged  by  a  Conyers  or  a 
Freemantle,  and  therefore  of  necessity  had  remained 
tin  statu  quo.  Every  moment  Jane's  annoyance  and 
suspicion  grew  ;  she  longed  to  join  herself  to  the  oth- 
ers, but  they  seemed  to  keep  aloof,  and  she  feared  at 
the  same  time  to  make  herself  conspicuous  or  ridicu- 
lous. By  degrees  the  whole  tribulation  of  the  intrigue 
came  upon  her,  and  she  walked  on  from  room  to  room 
silent  and  irresolute,  which  the  lover  mistook  for  pas- 
sive obedience  or  timid  admiration. 
At  length  Jane  found  that^  either  intentionally  or 
accidentally,  they  had  miaaed  l\ve\t  ^^t\^  \  wA%VLe  now 
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Stood  with  him  alone  in  a  small  room,  apparently  in 
one  of  the  towers,  and  to  which  they  had  ascended  by 
a  narrow  stone  stair.  They  entered  the  room  :  its  as- 
pect was  forbidding,  small,  and  gloomy,  containing  on^ 
ly  tarnished  folio  volumes  arranged  on  shelves  dusty 
and  worm-eaten,  too  high  leather-covered  chairs,  a 
desk,  and  a  table.  Jane  staned,  for  it  seemed  like  the 
den  of  the  ogre  himself.  She  attempted  a  retreat ; 
but  the  door  was  shut,  and  her  companion  already  bad 
seized  her  hand. 

"  Charming  Miss  Ashenhurst  !'*  said  he,  "  why  will 
you  persist  in  this  cruel  silence  1  I  confess  to  you  Ihat 
I  was  once  indifferent  to  this  match  ;  but  I  am  not 
80  now.  Jacquetta  has  lorded  it  so  long,  she  thinks 
me  still  a  child,  and  to  be  awed  by  the  lifting  of  ber 
finger ;  but  she  will  find  I  have  the  spirit  of  a  Freeman- 
tie  in  me  I" 

"  Let  me  go  !"  said  Jane,  withdrawing  her  hand,  and 
really  terrified. 

"  We  will  not  trouble  our  heads  about  this  old  place,** 
pleaded  Mr.  Freemantle,  looking  at  her  the  while  with 
unfeigned  admiration.  ''  You  will  have  time  enough 
to  study  it   hereafter  ;  and  /  must  make  up  for  lost 

time." 

Whether  he  would  have  protested  his  passion  on  his 
kneeSy  or  by  any  other  approved  mode  of  lover-craft, 
cannot  be  known  ;  for  Jane,  though  feeling  as  it  were 
betrayed,  and  in  a  place  which  her  imagination  made 
fearful,  ^nd  with  her  heart  as  cold  as  death,  put  him 
back  with  a  dignity  he  could  not  withstand. 

"  Some  strange  delusion  has  been  practised  on  you, 
sir^'*  she  said  ^  ^'  for,  till  within  this  hour,  I  had  no  idea 
what  this  visit  meant." 

**  Come,  Miss  Ashenhurst,  I  know  this  is  the  way 
with  you  ladies;  but  the  faster  you  fly,  the  faster  I  shall 
puniae :  and  I  think  I  have  you  pretty  safely  now,'' 
tfaid  be,  in  a  tone  between  good-humor  and  triumph. 

*M  •mr  siAcere»,Mr.  Freemantle,"  8aidJat\e  ciAJiX] 
and  calmly^— ^*  I  am  most  truly  sincere,  'w^iieTi  \  iQA«at% 
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you  of  my  entire  ignorance  of  this  scheme  till  within 
the  last  half-hour." 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  as  if  he  disbelieved 
his  senses,  and  then  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  "  Come, 
come,  Miss  Ashenhurst,  this  is  truly  ridiculous ;  you 
think  it  your  turn  to  be  cold  now.  1  beg  your  pardon 
for  my  past  indifference  ;  punish   it  any  way  but  by 

iour  coldness  :  but,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  was  provoked 
rith  Jacquetta." 

"  I  wisli  you  were  provoked  with  her  now,"  said 
Jane,  half  amused  spite  of  herself,  "  if  it  would  insure 
me  jouT  present  indifference." 

"  Miss  Ashenhurst,"  he  returned,  looking  impatient; 
**  there  has  been  too  much  of  this, — I  am  tired  of  this 
child's  play." 

"  Sir,"  said  Jane,  "  your  words  are  enigmas  ;  but  I 
do  not  care  about  their  meaning.  I  must  now  return 
to  my  friends." 

"No J"  answered  he  almost  fiercely;  "I  shall  not 

Eart  with  you  thus  ;  you  were  in  a  different  humor  in 
lerkeley-square  1" 

"  Because,  sir,"  said  Jane,  offended  and  angry,  "  I 
never  thought  about  you  in  Berkeley-square." 

"  Upon  my  honor  1"  exclaimed  he  in  a  tone  and  with 
a  gesture  which  made  Jane  involuntarily  look  at  the 
thickness  of  the  walls.  "And  this  scheme  was  con- 
coctied  at  Wilton  among  yourselves  !  Do  you  know,  ma- 
dam, to  whom  you  are  speaking  1" 

"  To  Mr.  Conyers  Freemantle,"  she  replied,  with  an 
indifference  that  she  did  not  feel. 

"  Madam  ! — Miss  Ashenhurst,"  he  began,  in  a  tone 
that  still  more  terrified  her ;  and,  in  very  despair,  she 
laid  her  hand  upon  the  iron  pin  of  the  door.  To  her 
inexpressible  relief,  it  gave  way,  and  the  exploring  par- 
ty was  in  the  act  of  ascending  the  stairs.* 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Jane,"  said  Lord  C6m%ury, 
who  wa3  foremost,  and  too  uhapprehehsive  to  observe 

d^  (Hsorderei  countenatice  of  either  herself  or  Mr. 

if  •     .. 
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Precmantle.     "  We  have  certainly  arrived  inopportune- 

'*  No,  no,'*  said  the  master  of  the  mansion ;  "  and 
you  must  see  this  chamber  ;  it  is  of  some  renown  in  the 
house,  being  the  one  in  which  our  ancesior,  the  astrolo* 
ger,  punished  his  contumacious  wife." 

"  Ay,  he  poisoned  her !"  said  Lord  Cornbury,  as  the 
whole  party  entered. 

Jane,  sick  at  heart,  and  filled  with  perfect  loathing  of 
the  place  and  the  people,  walked  hastily  down  the 
stairs  to  an  open  casement- window  that  she  might  look 
out  upon  the  sunshine;  but  the  wood  of  dark  pine 
and  yew  lay  all  below,  stretching  upward  to  the  very 
horizon.  It  was  a  dreary  prospect;  it  seemed  as  if 
cheerful  sunlight  never  came  there  ;  and  an  impatience 
to  be  gone  seized  upon  Jane's  spirit  like  anger. 

"  It  is  an  evil  place,"  thought  she  ;  *'  it  fills  me  with 
revenge  and  cruelty !" 

The  party  descended  ;  Mr.  Freemantle  and  his  sister 
bringing  up  the  rear. 

**  We  have  now  seen  all !"  said  Lord  Cornbury. 

^*  All  except  the  chapel !"  said  Miss  Jacquetta. 

**  We  will  not  go  there  ;"  yawned  Lady  Cornbury, 
seating  herself  on  a  sofa  in  the  chamber  through  which 
they  were  passing. 

**  We  will  wait  for  you  here,"  assented  Lord  Corn- 
bury, seating  himself  by  his  lady. 

'*  Come,  Miss  Ashenhurst,"  said  Miss  Jacquetta,  grip- 
ing her  with  her  hard  hand. 

Jane,  as  if  under  the  spell  of  a  destiny,  obeyed  ;  and 
the  next  moment  was  conducted  through  a  low  arched 
door,  to  which  they  descended  by  a  flight  of  chilly  stone 
sieps  into  the  chancel  of  a  church.  She  looked  behind 
her  for  her  friends ;  but  the  door  was  shut,  and  she 
stood  alone  with  this  fearful  woman,  who  for  two  mo-^^ 
ments  gazed  into  her  face  with  a  steady,  severe  coun- 
tenance, as  if  she  would  penetrate  her  very  soul. 
Jane's  imagination,  excited  as  it  was,  was  CiW^d  V\^ 
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terrible  and  undefined  apprehensions ;  but  she  stood 
the  scrutiny  with  an  unblenching  calmness. 

The  place  was  cold  and  silent  as  death,  striking  its 
sunless  chill  to  the  bene,  while  ifs  influence  fell  solemn- 
ly on  the  spirit.  Lofty  and  effigied  tombs  stood  round ; 
nr)ural  tablets  of  all  age3  were  on  the  walls,  and  the 
floor  was  paved  with  graven  stones  and  dark  brazen 
plates  of  memorial.  Two  old,  decaying  banners,  black 
and  heavy  with  age,  which  had  been  borne  by  the  Con* 
yers'  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses  and  the  Plantagenets, 
depended  from  the  roof  over  the  pews  of  black  carved 
oak,  lined  with  ancient  crimson  velvet,  where  the  proud 
Conyers'  had  sat  to  worship  for  ages.  A  sombre  light 
fell  through  the  richly-painted  panes  of  the  large  win- 
dow that  faced  them,  leaving  the  altar  in  perfect  gloom, 
as  if  sunshine  could  not  enter  there. 

At  another  time,  or  with  less  agitated  feelings,  Jane 
would  have  enjoyed  this  old  place  with  a  thorough 
zest ;  its  antiquity,  its  solemnity,  its  gloom,  would  have 
produced  a  frame  of  mind  in  perfect  accordance  with 
it :  but  there  was  a  disquiet  in  her  spirit  now  that  un- 
fitted her  for  any  enjoyment )  the  muttered  words,  too, 
of  her  companion  filled  her  with  a  n^ysterious  awe: 
**  By  the  souls  of  our  ancestors  !"  she  spoke,  as  if  think- 
ing aloud,  "if  it  were — ''  and  then  she  clenched  a  key 
in  her  strong,  bony  hand,  as  if  she  would  make  the 
senseless  iron  feel. 

Jane  started,  believing  this  had  reference  to  what 
had  passed  between  herself  and  Mr.  Freemantle. 

"  But  come,"  said  Miss  Jacquetta,  "  I  brought  you 
to  see  the  burial-place  of  the  noble  Conyers^  aud  the 
one  Freemantle,  its  last  lord  !" 

And  so  saying,  with  the  key  she  held  in  her  hand, 
she  opened  a  low  door  in  the  wall,  and  descending  a 
few  steps  into  perfect  darkness,  bade  Jane  follow  her. 
.  Jane  hesitated  to  obey. 

'*  You  foolish  child  !"  said  Miss  Jacquetta,  speaking 

with  a  stem  voice  that  seemed  sepulchral  ;• "  why  need 

jrou  fear  to  enter  this  p\ace»  wW^  ^o  m^wy  of  your  bet- 
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ters  arc  laid  !  Come  down,  and  see  where  the  direct 
line  of  the  noble  Conyers',  and  those  as  noble,  with 
whom  they  mated,  lie  piled,  coffin  on  coffin,  for  twelve 
general  ions." 

Jane  considered  how  improbable  it  was  that  any  evil 
was  intended  towards  her,  and  descended  the  steps. 

"Not  one  foot  nearer  !"  cried  Miss  Jacquetta,  speak- 
ing from  among  the  coffins,  as  Jane  had  reached  the 
middle  of  the  vault, — "  Not  one  step  nearer  !  farther 
you  never  can  enter  ! — here  lie  only  the  nobly  born  ! 
fathers  and  sons  for  twelve  generations,  with  their  wives, 
non^  below  a  baron's  daughter  !     You  may  go  back  !" 

Jane  felt  displeased  at  this  senseless  parade  of  great- 
ness. "  And  where,"  said  she,  as  the  lady  emerged 
from  the  tombs, — "  where  lies  the  wife  whom  we  heard 
above  was  murdered  V* 

••  Nonsense !"  retorted  the  descendant  of  the  Con- 
yers';  "  do  you  believe  whatever  tradition  hands  down  ?" 

•*  I  heard  it  from  a  Conyers  !"  was  Jane's  answer. 

Miss  Jacquetta  eyed  her  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said,  bitterly  :  "That  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a  com- 
moner :  and  here  she  lies  !"  pointing  to  a  raised  tomb, 
one  of  seven  which  stood  side  by  side,  with  its  well- 
wrought  marble  effigy, — "  she  lies  here  !  These  others 
also  are  wives  of  Conyer's  ;  and  one  of  them  a  daugh- 
ter, who  married  unwisely  and  came  here  to  die  !" 

"  And  here  I  must  lie,"  thought  Jane,  "  if  I  marry  a 
Conyers, — which  Heaven  forbid  !  Nay,  I  will  die  first!" 
mused  she,  as  she  walked  down  the  aisle  and  saw  the 
arms  of  the  proud  Conyers'  emblazoned  above  the  De- 
calogue and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

"  You  see  the  nobility  of  this  house  !"  said  Miss  Jac- 
quetta, reconducting  Jane  into  the  chancel ;  "  you  see 
who  those  were  that  mated  with  them  !  It  is  not  for 
yoti,  young  woman,  to  undervalue  a  Conyers  !  Re- 
member what  you  have  seen  !" 

Jane  felt  latterly  incapable  of  replying ;    av\d  Misi 
Jacquetta,  neither  seeming*  to  expect  nor  desix^  tiw  ^Xi- 
awer,  motioned  her  to  follow  through  the  door  Vj^  yi\k\cN\ 
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they  had  entered,  haughtily  keeping:  the  advance  ;  and 
presently  afterwards  they  rejoined  the  party,  who  wait- 
ed for  them  in  the  chamber. 

Refreshments  were  again  offered  ;  which  all  partook 
except  Jane,  who,  though  faint  and  weary,  firmly  refus- 
ed ;"  I  will  neither  break  bread  nor  drink  water  in  this 
bouse  !"  was  her  internal  vow  ;  and  presently  after- 
wards the  carriages  being  announced,  the  party  left 
Court-Conyers  in  the  order  they  had  arrived,  the  master 
not  offering  more  than  the  most  distant  civilities  to  Jane, 
and  remaining  behind. 

Jane  began  only  to  breathe  freely  when  they  left  the 
demesne  of  the  Conyers'  and  entered  on  the  king's 
high-road.  She  turned  to  her  companions  to  relieve 
herself  by  talking  even  on  the  most  trivial  passing  sub- 
jects ;  but  they  were  both  fast  asleep,  nor  did  either  of 
them  wake  till  the  carriage  drew  up  at  their  own  door 
at  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

When  Jane  took  the  place  lately  occtipied  by  Miss 
Freemantle,  in  their  drive  to  Grosvenor-square,  she 
was  immediately  aware  that  some  unpleasant  rencontre 
had  taSbn  place.  She  could  see  by  the  indistinct  light 
of  the  carriage-lamps,  the  haughty,  angry  countenance 
of  her  uncle,  and  the*.perturbed  anxiety  of  her  moth- 
er's :  no  word  was  exchanged,  but  the  very  silence 
seemed  full  of  terrible  omen. 

Jane  ran  hastily  to  her  own  chamber,  and  thence 
sent  to  request  an  interview  with  her  mother  ;  but  she 
was  informed  that  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  also  was  gone  to 
her  chamber  and  desired  not  to  be  disturbed  that  even- 
ing.^ 

What  Jiad  occurred  during  the  homeward  drive  Jane 
could  in  part  conjecture  ;  but  her  mother's  refusal  to 
see  her  filled  her  with  an  exquisite  distress,  even  more 
painful  than  the  other  events  of  the  day.  The  day  it* 
self  was  frightful  in  review  ;  and  Jane  sat  down  in  the 
atste  of  one  who,  waking  from  a  terrible  dream,  finds 
the  realities  that  encompass  him  even  m&re  diatresaing. 
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CHilPTER   XVIII. 

What  bad  occurred  during  the  journey  must  now  be 
briefly  related.     ' 

Miss  Jacquetta,  quick-sighted  as  she  always  was, 
observed  the  apparent  want  of  understanding  between 
the  lovers,  and  had  extracted  sufficient  information 
from  her  brother  to  decide  her  line  of  conduct. 
Scarcely,  therefore,  were  thfey  seated  in  the  carriage, 

«ken,  with  all  the  oflFended  pride  of  a  Conyers,  she 
ughtily  informed  the  general  and  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  of 
what  she  had  discovered  ;  adding,  that  "  if  Miss  Ash- 
enhurst was  unaware  of  the  great  honor  done  her  by 
these  proposals,  it  behoved  her  relations  to  keep  her 
from  again  offending.  That,  for  her  part,  she  did  not 
DOW  desire  the  connexion  ;  still,  as  it  was  the  wish  of 
Mr.  Conyers  Freemantle  that  the  affair  should  proceed, 
she  was  willing  to  sacrifice  her  own  feelings  ;  only  she 
begged  them  to  understand  that  a  Conyers  could  not 
again  be  thus  trifled  with  !" 

Mrs.  Ashenhurst  internally  resented  this  insolent 
harangue,  but  she  waited  to  know  the  general's  senti« 
ments  before  she  spoke.  Great  was  her  amazement 
then  to  find  that,  instead  of  retorting  upon  the  arrogant 
lady  and  defending  his  niece,  as  she  had  hoped  he 
would  do,  he  joined  entirely  whh  her ;  reprobated  Jane'a 
conduct  as  childish  and  unpardonable,  as  what  Mr. 
Conyers  Freemantle  could  not j in  honor  subject  him- 
self to  a  second  time,  and  gave  his  word  that  no  farther 
impediment  on  the  part  of  his  niece  should  prevent  a 
marriage  so  entirely  accordant  with  bis  wishes  for  her. 

Spite  of  these  concessions,  good-humor  was  by  no 
means  restored.  Tlie  general  folded  bis  arms  as  if  in 
repressed  anger  against  his  niece;  and  the  haughty 
Jacquetta  sat  like  an  angry  porcupine,  bristled  at  all 
points  in  her*  unmitigated  wrath  for  the  ^ffroivV  d^ovi^  \a 
ft'Conyers  b/  the  daughter  of  a  commoneT. 
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Poor  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  was  like  a  troubled  sea  on 
which  the  storm  comes  from  all  points  ;  she  struggled 
with  offended  pride,  with  some  maternal  sympathy  for 
her  daughter,  and  with  the  consciousness  that  by  nei- 
ther General  Dubois  nor  Miss  Freemantle  was  she 
considered  a  parly  in  the  disposal  of  that  daughter. 
Again  self-interest  and  ambition  bade  her  bear  all  pa- 
tiently and  submit ;  told  her  that  come  what  would  the 
general  must  not  be  offended — that  policy  as  well  as 
duty  demanded  acquiescence ;  and  that,  after  all,  the 
match  was  excellent — spile  of  the  arrogant  Miss  Jac- 
quetta,  most  excellent  I  Whai  would  the  Cornburys 
say  if  it  were  given  up,  especially  when  things  had  gormK 
so  far ! — and  perhaps  Jane  had  given  Mr.  Freemantle 
sufficient  cause  of  offence.  ^'  She  is  so  headstrong  !" 
cogitated  the  poor  lady ;  and  then  she  remembered 
Brian  Livingstone,  and  how  pertinacious  her  daughter 
had  been.  The  more  she  thought,  the  more  she  fret- 
ted ;  and  as  she  fretted  she  grew  angry,  and  long  be- 
fore they  reached  London  she  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion so  often  come  to  before,  that  Jane  was  flying  in  the 
face  of  her  duty,  and  ruining  her  good  fortune  ! 

Now  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Mrs.  Ashenhurst 
felt  estranged  from  her  daughter  ;  and  when  she  woke 
\m  the  morning  from  a  night  of  uneasy  repose,  she  de- 
termined not  to  see  her  till  she  had  encountered  her 
friends  in  Berkeley-square.  When  Jane,  therefore,  in- 
quired for  her  after  a  night  far  less  refreshing  than 
even  her  mother's,  she  was  informed  that  Mrs.  Ashen- 
hurst was  about  leaving  the  house.  Jane  felt  instantly 
the  displeasure  this  implied,  and  without  regarding  the 
etiquette  her  mother  had  lately  established,  rushed  iato 
her  dressing-room.  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  had  that  moment 
dismissed  her  woman ;  and  Jane,  seeing  her  alone, 
threw  her  arms  about  her  neck,  and  sobbed  on  her 
bosom. 

'*  Oh,  mother  !"  said  she  at  length,  "  why  will  yoa 
break  wy  heart  with  this  coldness  !  What  have  I  dpn^ 
to  wake  you,  Uke  everjbod]^  ^X^^^vci^  e^emy  V* 
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'VDear  love,"  said  her  mother,  touched  by  her  daugh- 
ter's sincere  grief,  ''  how  can  you  talk  so  !  How  can 
you  think  of  calling  me,  or  any  one,  your  enemy  P* 

"  Does  not  every  one  scheme  to  drive  me  mad  V^ 
cried  Jane,  with  bitter  agony.  *'  Oh,  mother,  mother ! 
— and  could  you  countenance  tl)is  hateful  connexion  ! 
And  did  you  know  whv  I  was  taken  to  that  horrid 
place  !** 

"  My  love,  my  dear  love  !"  said  Mrs.  Ashenhurst, 
wishing  the  while  she  did  not  feel  so  deeply  sorry  for 
her  daughter  ;  "  everybody  knew  why  we  went  Sure- 
ly you  cannot  pretend  ignorance  !" 

"  Oh,  mother  !"  cried  Jane,  reproachfully,  "  thea 
you  were  a  party  in  this  miserable  intrigue  !  You 
surely  cannot  wish  me  to  marry  that  proud  half-witted 
man  ;  you  surely  cannot  wish  to  put  me  in  the  power 
of  that  haughty,  cruel  woman  1" 

"  Jane — Jane  !"  remonstrated  her  mother,  "  your 
imagination  runs  away  with  your  reason  !  You  really 
distract  me — do  be  calm,  child  !" 

*'  I  cannot !     I  feel  frantic  when  I  think  of  it !" 

"  Oh,  then  I  must  leave  you  till  you  are  calm,"  said 
Mrs.  Ashen  hurst,  moving  towards  the  door. 

"No,  mother,  do  not  leave  me  thus,"  said  Jane,  ris- 
ing and  repressing  her  emotion.  "  Oh,  you  do  not 
know  how  miserable  I  am  !" 

"  Well,  love,  what  can  I  do  for  you  1 — you  really  are 
so  violent !" 

"  I  am  calm — I  will  be  calm — but  tell  me  your  mind 
about  this  wretched  affair  !"  said  the  poor  girl  in  a 
heart-broken  tune. 

"Why,  my  dear,  what  can  I  tell  you  that  you  donot 
know  1"  replied  her  mother,  wishing  sincerely  she  bad 
never  promoted  the  scheme. 

"  I  know  nothing  !"  said  Jane. 

"  Do  you  not  know  that  this  match  has  been  brought 
about  by  our  friends  the  Cornburys  1" 

"Nor 
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"  Why,  my  love,  Mr.  Freemanile  himself  must  have 
declared  his  passion  before  he  left  Berkeley-square.*' 

"  Dearest  mother,  he  never  did  !*'  was  Jane's  earnest 
reply. 

^*  Really,  love,  you  astonish  roe !  But  let  me  go, 
love ;  this  is  a  queer  business,  and  I  must  know  the 
bottom  of  if 

"  But,  mother  dear,"  said  Jane,  "  before  you  go,  let 
me  beseech  of  you  to  be  my  friend.  Oh,  do,  do  !"  cried 
she,  kissing  her  mother's  hand  tenderly,  while  the  tears 
streamed  down  her  cheeks,  "be  my  friend,  dearest 
mother,  and  oppose  this  miserable  connexion  ! — you 
have  a  right  to  do  it,  when  you  know  how  wretched  it 
makes  me !" 

*^Let  me  go,  let  me  go,  love,"  said  Mrs.  Ashenhurst, 
truly  pitying  her  daughter,  and  yet  knowing  how  deep- 
ly committed  she  herself  was  in  this  affair. 

"  Listen  to  me,  dearest,  dearest  mother,  and  be  my 
friend  ; — whom  can  I  appeal  to  but  you  1  Tell  my  un- 
cle that  I  cannot  man  y.  It  is  not  Mr.  Freemantle  that 
I  reject — but  I  cannot  marry  ;  you  know,  dear  mother, 
I  cannot!" 

Jane  had  overstepped  the  range  of  her  mother's  sym- 
pathies, and  had  touched  on  an  offensive  topic  ;  her  reply 
was  accordingly — "  I  know  no  such  thing,  Jane  !  but 
this  I  know,  that  it  is  your  duty  to  obey  your  uncle  !" 

"  I  could  lie  down  and  die,"  said  Jane  in  a  voice  of 
the  deepest  anguish,  "  to  hear  you  talk  thus,  dear  moth- 
er ! — it  is  so  unlike  what  we  used  to  be  !" 

*^It  is  no  use  talking,"  replied  Mrs.  Ashenhurst; 
you  know  your  uncle  as  well  as  I  do  !  What  can  /  do  I 
It  is  ridiculous  of  you  to  talk  so.  What  can  you  do  ei- 
ther !" 

**  I  will  never  marry  Mr.  Freemantle  !"  said  Jane 
firmly  ;  "  that  is  what  I  can  do  ! — I  will  go  back  to 
Harbury  and  earn  my  own  bread  first !" 

"  Really,  Jane,  how  you  surprise  me !     Well,  jon 

must  take  your  own  course — only  I  am  sorry  you  are  in 

aucb  a  temper."     And  Mxa.  k&\v^TLW\«t^  wonderftiDy 

relieved  by  the  turn  the  coivN^xa^NxoivV^^V^^TL^V^^^ 
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left  her  dressing-room,  stepped  into  her  cairiagVy  and 
was  driven  to  Berkeley-square. 

The  prorerb  of  "  the  frying-pan  and  the  fire''  might 
not  inaptly  be  applied  to  the  case  of  poor  Mrs.  Ashen- 
hurst,  were  it  not  so  inelegant  But  it  is  too  late  to 
seek  for  another  comparison  now,  as  she  is  at  this  mo* 
ment  entering  the  breakfast-room  in  Berkeley-square. 

There  sat  the  still  bristled  Jacquetta,  and  there  sat 
the  sleek  Lady  Cornbury,  looking  ruffled  and  ill  at 
ease,  her  Conyers  blood  mounting  to  her  quiet  foreheM 
from  the  enormous  affront  put  upon  the  house  the  day 
before :  and  Lord  Cornbury  himself  was  walking  up 
and  down  the  room  with  a  letter  in  his  hand,  which  had 
come  express  from  Mr.  Conyers  Freemantle  that  very 
rooming ;  in  which  letter  it  was  stated,  ^^  that  notwith- 
standing the  young  lady's  mistake  in  thinking  a  Conyers 
could  be  played  with  like  a  child's  shuttlecock,  he  was 
more  bent  on  the  match  now  than  ever,  and  should  ac- 
cordingly be  in  Berkeley-square  that  evening,  in  order 
to  prosecute  his  suit,  and  accomplish  the  marriage  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible." 

The  point  at  issue  when  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  entered 
was,  whether,  considering  the  extent  of  the  young  la^ 
dy's  delinquency,  it  became  his  dignity  to  do  so  ;  nay, 
whether  he  would  not  compromise  his  honor  by  doing 
so. 

Miss  Freemantle  had  found'  an  unlooked-for  ally  in 
Lady  Cornbury,  and  their  opinion  was,  '^  that  the  indis- 
cretion of  Miss  Ashenhurst  forfeited  the  honor  of  so  il- 
lustrious a  connexion  ;  that  the  thing  did  not  adniit  of 
debate, — a  Conyers  could  not  ally  himself  with  such 
contumacy." 

Lord  Cornbury,  on  the  contrary,  was  approving 
warmly  of  Mr.  Freemantle's  spirit,  and  declaring  that 
Miss  Ashenhurst  was  too  charming  in  herself,  and  too 
important  a  match  in  point  of  fortune,  to  be  thrown  away 
for  an  idle  pique  of  honor, — for,  after  all,  perhaps  noth- 
ing but  an  idle  lover's  quarrel. 

The  eMtraoce  of  Mrs.  Ashenhursl  %ua\^TidL^^  ^CcA 
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subject  The  ladies  received  her  most  coldly ;  she  not 
only  wished  herself  bac^  in  Grosvenor-square,  but  the 
vhole  calamity  of  losing  her  noble  friends' countenance 
came  upon  her,  and  she  felt  how  impossible  it  would 
have  been  to  retract,  bad  she  come  there  for  that  pur- 
pose. Without  vouchsafing  any  notice  whatever  of  her 
greeting,  Miss  Freemantle  haughtily  left  the  room,  in- 
tending it  as  a  signal  punishment  and  toi^en  of  displea- 
sure ;  but  her  retreat  brought  assurance  to  the  enemy. 
Mrs.  Ashenhurst  changed  her  tactics  instantly ;  and 
BOW,  instead  of  conciliation,  as  she  had  meditated, 
resolved  on  attack,  confident  in  her  accustomed  influ- 
ence over  the  indolent  minds  of  her  friends. 

**  It  was  so  strange  a  thing,''  she  said,  ^*  that  Mr. 
Conyers  Freemantle,  who  had  such  abundant  opportu- 
nities of  declaring  his  wishes,  had  not  done  so  !  She 
considered  her  daughter  extremely  ill-used,  and  cer- 
tainly thought  some  explanation  or  apology  was  requi- 
site from  him." 

Lady  Cornbury  opened  her  eyes,  and  absolutely 
stared  at  Mrs.  Ashenhurst. 

**  To  be  sure  !  a  most  extraordinary  lover,*'  replied 
his  lordship,  "  if  the  case  really  be  so  !" 

"  It  is  80,*'  said  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  warmly ;  **  and 
now,  forsooth,  you  are  all  offended  because  Jane  is  sur- 
prised at  the  familiarity  of  a  person  who  has  never  de- 
clared himself !  I  am  svke  I  would  never  have  gone  to 
Court-Conyers,  nor  should  my  daughter,  if  I  had  known 
how  matters  stood  !'*  added  she  with  a  warmth  and 
dignity  that  had  its  full  effect  on  her  hearers. 

^  My  dear  madam,*'  said  his  lordship  in  his  most  con« 
ciliatory  voice,  "you  have  just  cause  of  complaint. 
But,'*  continued  he,  assuming  a  jocose  air,  "  I  see  how 
it  is,— Mr.  Conyers  Freemantle  was  not  to  be  driven 
into  love  by  Miss  Jacquetta  ;  he  is  now  in  love  of  his 
own  head, — things  will  go  on  smoothly  now^  never 
fear.  Read  this  letter,  my  dear  madam, — I  think  it 
will  satisfy  you :  or,  rather,  I  will  read  it,  without 
traubKc^  jou/^  said  he,  TemevD\>^m%  %v)tci^  utpreasiDDs 
^bicb  might  perhaps  give  \itDXit%%^  v^  <^\^  V^"^  \  ^aa^ 
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accordingly  he  read  the  letter  in  his  own  way.     *^  This 
must  satisfy  you,  I  think  !"  said  he  when  he  had  done. 

^  Certainly,  my  lord  ;  he  could  not  speak  more  hand- 
somely," replied  she. 

**And  you  are  satisfied  too,  my  dearl''  said  Lord! 
Cornbury,  turning  to  his  lady,  who  was  calming  down 
into  her  ordinary  quiet. 

"  So  that  Conyers  is  not  to  be  refused  and  played 
with  like  a  common  person,  I  am  satisfied,"  was  heit 
answer ;  and  as  this  was  a  morning  of  extraordinary 
exertion,  she  added  the  moment  afterwards,  *^  Miss 
Aahenhurst  was  always  a  favorite  of  mine,  or  I  should 
not  have  wished   Conyers  to  marry  her." 

Mrs.  Ashenhurst,  with  unfeigned  pleasure,  expressed 
herself  highly  complimented. 

"  Then,"  said  her  ladyship,  "  we  are  friends  again, — 
I  hate  the  trouble  of  being  angry." 

**  Oh,"  returned  Lord  Cornbury,  in  perfect  good-hu- 
mor, "  we  know  you  are  a  Conyers,  and  are  privileged 
to  resent  a  family  affront — even  when  a  Conyers  is 
wrong,"  said  he,  bowing  to  Mrs.  Ashenhurst. 

**  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  Miss  Freemantle 
wDl  say,"  remarked  her  ladyship. 

'*  Miss  Freemantle  is  never  so  happy  as  when  she  is 
angry,  therefore  she  will  have  reason  to  thank  us,"  said 
Us  lordship,  laughing. 

The  visit  ended  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  par« 
ties ;  there  never  had  been  more  amity  between  them 
even  at  Wilton,  and  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  left  the  house  as- 
sured that,^  some  way  or  other,  things  would  work  them- 
selves straight  *'  But,"  thought  she,  as  she  was  driven 
along,  *^  I  will  be  perfectly  passive :  Mr.  Freemantle 
shall  plead  his  own  suit,  and  to  the  general  shall  de- 
rolvt  the  office  of  compelling  Jane  to  obedience,-—! 
never  do  any  good  when  I  interfere !" 

A  sucicession  of  visiters  and  engagements  occupied 
her  throngh  the  rest  of  the  morning,  mdch  to  het  cftASfer- 
fluBtfoBf  for  die  determined  not'  to  encotxultx  « «WMii!& 

'  rpf.  a.  7»  i 
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The  general  returned  to  dinner  in  extraordinary  spir- 
its.  He  too  had  been  in  Berlteley-square,  where  every- 
thing had  likewise  fallen  out  to  his  satisfaction.  As  a 
piece  of  pleasant  news,  he  informed  his  sister  and  niece, 
that  he  had  encountered  no  less  a  person  than  Sir 
Harbottle  Grimstone  in  Pall  Mall :  and  the  nabob  was 
extremely  merry  at  the  thought  of  the  diversion  he 
should  have  with  this  renowned  knight  among  his 
,  London  friends.  Besides  this,  he  brought  with  him  a 
letter  from  Lord  Montjoy,  wherein  his  lordship  spoke  in 
the  most  iSattering  terms  of  having  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  his  excellent  cousin  Mrs.  Ashenhurst,  at  her 
own  pretty  house  at  Harbury,  and  that  he  had  not  for- 
gotten the  extraordinary  beauty  of  her  little  daughter. 
Moreover,  his  lordsliip  promised  himself  the  pleasure 
of  a  week's  shooting  at  Denborough  Park  in  the  au- 
tumn.'* 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  gratifying  to  Mrs. 
Ashenhurst  than  this  letter.  She  laughed  with  her 
brother  at  the  unfortunate  baronet,  applauded  his  pro- 
posed practical  jokes,  and  ot»ce  in  every  half-hour,  at 
least,  told  what  a  perfect  gentleman  was  their  noble 
cousin  Montjoy. 

The  evening  was  spent  at  the  opera  ;  Jane  wearinjg 
the  blue  and  silver  brocade  and  the  Furnapore  dia- 
monds, to  please  her  uncle ;  and  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  hav- 
ing the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  her  daughter  attracted 
universal  admiration, — nobody  thinking  the  while  that 
a  heavy  and  anxious  heart  beat  under  those  splendid 
habiliments. 

The  next  day  Mr;  Conyers  Preemanile  presented 

himself  in  Grosvenor-square ;  but  the  ladies  were  not 

at  home.     He  had,  however,  a  prolonged  interview 

with  General  Dubois,  the  result  of  which  was  entirely 

satisfactory  to  both  parties.     The  lover  spoke  of  bis 

V  unbounded  passion,  and  earnest  desire  for  an  imraedi* 

ate  marrii^e,— blamed  Jaoquetta  for  everything  that; 

kad bit&drtogQne  wroi^ UAa  UiAted  of  marriage  lat-. 

tiememis.     Whatever  me  iiaix)\i^a  ^toxscaui  tst  xDiaua^, 
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lions  were,  even  the  Convers  was  satisfied,  and  inter- 
nally called  hiroself  "  a  lucky  fellow."  After  several 
hours  thus  spent  in  business,  the  gentlennen  agreed  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  the  day  together,  and  to  close 
the  evening  at  Yauxhall. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

The  next  morning,  while  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  and  her 
daughter  were  yet  in  their  beds,  the  whole  house  was 
thrown  into  the  greatest  possible  state  of  confusion  by 
the  stopping  of  a  hackney-coach,  out  of  which  was 
supported,  by  Mr.  Conyers  Freemantle  and  a  surgeon, 
the  general  himself,  faint  and  bleeding.  He  was  con- 
veyed to  his  chamber,  and  the  news  carried  to  his  kins- 
women. Mrs.  Ashenhurst  was  waked  from  a  dream  of 
wedding  favors  and  coronets  to  hear  the  shocking 
tidings,  which  threw  her  into  violent  hysterics.  Jane, 
full  of  the  most  incoherent  apprehensions,  hastily  dress- 
ed herself  and  ran  to  the  breakfast-room,  where  she 
despatched  a  servant  to  request  admission  for  her  if  she 
could  be  of  any  service  to  her  uncle,  or  to  bring  her 
back  particulars  of  this  strange  event. 

Mr.  Conyers  Freemantle  attended  the  servant  back. 
Every  subject  but  this  one  seemed  to  shrink  into  minor 
importance^,  yet  still  she  felt  a  momentary  repugnance 
to  encounter  this  man.  Fortunately,,  however,  just 
then  her  mother  entered,  folded  in  wrapping-gown  and 
shawl,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  womanj  and  looking 
well  nigh  as  feeble  as  the  general  himself.  Mrs.  Ash- 
enhurst was  seated  with  great  care  and  state  in  a  large 
easy^cbair ;  and  then,  with  some  little  embarrassment 
both  of  manner  and  countenance,  Mr.;  Conyers  Fret-' 
mantle  informed  them  that  he  and  the  general  bhd 
ipeqit  the  last  evening  at  Vaaxhall ;  that  there  they  h^4 
ipet  a  gentleman  between  whom  and  the  f^euei^  ec^^^ 
qnnml  seemed  to  exi$L 


V\       .^»^' 
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^^  Good  Heavens !"  exclaimed  Jane,  clasping  her 
hands  and  comprehending  at  once  the  whole  affair. 

*^  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone  V*  asked  Mrs.  Ashenhurst. 

"The    same,"   replied    Mr.    Conyers  Freeraantle. 

"A  renewal  of  the  quarrel  took  place,  and  a  chal- 
lenge from  Sir  Harbottle  was  the  result.  I  had  the 
honor  to  attend  General  Dubois  as  bis  second  this  morn- 
ing ;  and  I  must  acknowledge  that  his  antagonist  took 
no  unfair  advantage,  though  the  consequence  has  been 
so  unlucky." 

**  Is  he  dangerously  wounded  1"  asked  Jane. 

Mr.  Conyers  Freemantle  bowed  to  Jane  with  the 
greatest  deference,  and  informed  her,  that  a  skilful  sur- 
geon was  with  him,  but,  as  yet,  bad  not  given  his  opin- 
ion. 

Mrs.  Ashenhurst  again  fell  into  hysterics,  and  was 
conveyed  to  her  chamber  by  her  maid  and  daughter. 

Many  hours  of  the  most  dreadful  suspense  succeeded ; 
the  general  resisting  every  solicitation,  not  only  of  the 
surgeon,  but  of  his\  friends  Mr.  Conyers  Freemantle  and 
Lord  Cornbury,  who  were  now  with  him,  to  let  his 
wound  be  examined.  At  the  same  time  that  he  de- 
plored this  accident,  he  imprecated  curses  and  ven- 
geance on  the  head  of  Sir  Harbottle,  and  insisted  with 
fierce  earnestness  that  he  would  not  die.  The  surgeon 
at  length  declared  that  the  General  would  be  guilty  of  a 
specie^  of  suicide  if  he  longer  delayed  the  examination, 
and  that,  in  fact^  he  himself  would  leave  the  house  un- 
1^  be  was  allowed  to  use  his  own  means  for  his  resto- 
vation.  The  general  submitted  ;  Mr.  Conyers  Free- 
mantle and  Lord  Cornbury  withdrew  ;  the  valet  re- 
mained in  the  ante-room,  and  the  surgeon  was  left  alone 
with  the  patient.  With  what  intense  anxiety  did  Jane 
await  the  issue  !  "  There  is  a  mystery  then  about  him,'' 
tbonght  Mrs.  Ashenbatst,  in  the  inidst  of  her  agitation ; 
•  i  wonder  what'  it  can  be !" 

At  the  end  of  the  exan^ntftion,  they  wens  infaimef 

Ant  ibe  amgaoii^  4hred^  Ai(^t  ^v%  \iQ>(«^  but-  thai  he  eir^ 

nestij  requested  to  call  m  add:\&otMX%t^^^^^\bM 
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the  General  violently  opposed  ;  that  now  Mr.  Mortlake, 
his  lawyer,  was  sent  for  instantly  at  his  own  request, 
with  whom  he  was  to  remain  undisturbed  for  two  hours. 

At  length  the  surgeon  joined  them  in  the  drawing* 
roonn. 

**  Dear  madam,"  said  he  with  a  distressed  and  anx- 
ious countenance,  to  Mrs.  Ashenhurst,  the  moment  he 
entered,  *'  for  God's  sake,  madam,  if  you  have  any  in- 
fluence, induce  him  to  let  me  have  assistance  !  The 
extraction  of  the  ball  might  save  his  life,  but  I  dare  not 
perform  it  alone  !" 

"Why  does  he  object T'  asked  she,  her  curiosity 
overpowering  her  anxiety. 

"  That,  madam,  is  not  the  question  !"  said  the  agita- 
ted man  ;  and  then  he  turned  to  Jane. 

**  I  will  introduce  you  to  the  chamber  if  you  will 
plead  for  me !''  said  he,  in  a  voice  of  such  distress  as 
might  have  pleaded  for  his  own  life.  "  Cannot  you  in- 
fluence him  1" 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  doubt  it,  I  doubt  it  !*'  exclaimed  Jane, 
clasping  her'hands  ;  "  but  I  will  try  ! — or  cannot  I  do 
Bomething  for  you  1 — I  think  I  could  hand  you  your  in- 
struments V* 

** No,  no,"  said  he ;  "I  want  the  experienced  manu- 
al aid  of  a  brother-surgeon  !  He  cannot  live  four-and« 
twenty  hours  without  surgical  aid  I"  groaned  the  poor 
man. 

The  next  moment  he  was  summoned  to  the  General's 
chamber.  A  violent  ringing  of  the  bell  succeeded  ;  and 
the  voice  of  the  surgeon  was  heard  directly  after,  reiter- 
ating his  commands  to  the  servant. 

•*  Ply,  as  if  for  your  life  !"  r^aid  he  ;  '*  bring  Mr.  Has- 
lop  bacic  with  you  as  speedily." 

The  additional  surgeon  arrived.  Again  hours  of 
suspense  succeeded  ;  again  the  lawyer  was  introduced ; 
and  the  surgeons  declining  to  give  an  opinion,  withdrew 
to  an  adjoining  chamber,  where  dinner  was  served  to 
tbem. 

Mr.  Mortlake,  like  the  surgeon,  seemed  \x>  ^^^  ^&^ 
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work  for  which  he  had  been  summoned  beyond  bis 
•kill ;  and  Miss  Ashenhurst,  who  was  now  sufficiently 
collected  to  take  note  of  whatever  occurred,  had  a  new 
subject  of  speculation  afforded  her  by  hearing  that  a 
second  lawyer  was  also  summoned  with  as  much  des- 
patch as  possible. 

In  the  course  of  the. evening  Lord  Cornbury  called 
—called  again  with  his  solemn  condolence,  and  offers 
on  the  part  of  his  nephew,  who  feared  he  had  displeased 
Miss  Ashenhurst  from  the  coldness  with  which  she  treat- 
ed him,  that  be  might  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
house  through  the  night,  in  order  that  he  might  render 
any  possible  assistance  either  to  General  Dubois  or  to 
the  ladies.  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  most  willingly  assented, 
declaring  that  any  gloom  which  appeared  on  her  daugh- 
ter's countenance  arose  from  anxiety  for  her  uncle — 
*'  she  was  so  extremely  attached  to  her  uncle  1" 

As  the  night  set  in,  Mr.  Conyers  Freemantle  took  his 
place  by  the  drawing-room  fire  ;  Mrs.  Ashenhurst,  in  a 
rich  cloak  and  shawl,  reclining  in  a  large  easy-chair, 
DOW  feebly  talking  over  "these  melancholy  events,** 
and  now  dosing  into  pleasant  forgetfulness.  The  lady's 
silken  repose  was  contagious,  and  Mr.  Conyers  Free- 
mantle  also  dozed  in  his  chair.  In  a  while,  however, 
the  lady's  sleep  went  from  her ;  and  as  she  lay  with  her 
eyes  open  looking  to  the  richly  ornamented  ceiling,  she 
began  to  look  forward  into  the  future.  How,bright  it 
all  appeared  !  There  was  in  it  neither  pride,  power, 
nor  pain;  neither  the  haughty  Jacquetta  to  frown  her 
into  insignificance,  the  general  to  control  her,  nor  her 
daughter's  tearful  eyes  to  fill  her  with  an  uneasy  sym- 
pathy. "We  shall  have  everything  our  own  way 
then,"  thought  she  ;  "  and  then  it  will  be  my  turn  to 
frown  on  the  haughty  Jacquetta.  And  Jane,  poor  girl ! 
•hall  certainly  not  marry  this  man.  There's  my  Lord 
Montjoy  coming  down  in  the  autumn ;  we'll  choose 
a  better  match  for  her  than  this  Conyers  Freemantle, 
whom,  after  all,  I  never  did  like  !"  The  ornaments  of 
the  ceiling  oaght  have  been  dYOLVcvoivda  and  rubies,  so 
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bright  did  they  seem  to  the  up-turned  vision  of  the  pil- 
lowed lady.  But  we  will  leave  her  to  her  pleasant  fan* 
oies,  and  look  after  the  sterner  realities  of  the  night. 

Jane  all  this  time  remained  in  her  chamber  in  the 
deepest  anxiety  and  distress  of  mind,  believing  herself 
the  cause,  though  innocent  of  this  terrible  event ;  and 
many  and  fervent  were  the  prayers  she  put  up  that  her 
uncle's  life  might  not  at  this  time  be  required  from  him. 

In  the  general's  chamber  too  all  was  agitation  and 
anxiety.  The  lawyers  sat  together,  pale  and  per- 
plexed :  the  wounded  man  at  one  moment  dictated  t6 
them  what  they  should  write,  and  the  next  broke  forth 
into  terrible  imprecations  on  his  enemy;  then  gave 
way  to  frantic  passion,  threatening  to  tear  off  his  banda- 
ges,— or  lay  back  on  his  pillow,  struggling  with  apparent 
agony  of  mind  even  more  terrible  than  his  bodily  pain ; 
the  cold  perspiration  standing  on  his  brow  like  drops  of 
water,  his  features  compressed  ;  and  his  hands  clench- 
ed and  wrung  together  as  if  by  a  vice.  The  lawyers 
filternately  gave  place  to  the  surgeons,  and  the  surgeons 
to  the  lawyers — each  declaring  to  the  other  that  it  was 
the  most  fearful  death-bed  they  had  ever  witnessed. 
The  work  of  the  lawyers  was  at  last  completed  ;  and 
the  surgeons  with  pale  lips  and  low  voices  declared  that 
the  most  fatal  symptoms  had  appeared,  and  suggested 
to  him,  that  if  he  wished  to  see  his  relatives,  or  to  see 
any  other  friend,  it  would  be  well  to  do  it  soon. 

'^  I  know  how  it  is  !"  said  the  genera],  in  his  customa- 
ry bland  voice — so  different  to  what  he  had  lately  spoke 
with,  that  the  surgeons  started  to  hear  it ; — "  I  know 
boV  it  is — I  shall  die  ! — I  shall  die  !"  screamed  ha 
forth  in  the  high  key  of  his  fury,  as  if  addressing  some 
far  off  being — "  I  shall  die  !" 

**  Fetch  me  here  a  ministef  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land,** said  he,  in  a  tone  of  absolute  command  :  **  and 
are  you  furnished  as  I  ordered,  Mr.  Mortlake  V^ 

The  gentleman  in  question  assured  him  that  his  com*' 
mauds  had  been  attended  to.    The  surgeon  besought 
him  to  be  ealm,  as  he  endangered  liia  Yvte  \^^  ^«qa. 
eflforttt* 
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^  Fools  I"  exclaimed  be,  in  a  tone  of  increasing  irri- 
tation ;  **  jou  know  I  cannot  li^e  !" 

He  then  ordered  additional  lights  to  be  brougbt ;  and 
tbe  surgeonSy  thinking  he  was  about  to  receive  the 
sacrament,  assisted  the  valet  lo  arrange  the  room. 

The  minister  entered,  and  the  general  bade  him  take 
his  place  at  the  right  hand  of  tbe  bed. 

*^  Bid  Mrs.  Asbenhurst,  her  daughter,  and  Mr.  Con- 
yers  Free  mantle  to  hasten  hither,"  he  said  in  a  hurried 
voice. 

Again  the  surgeons  prayed  him  to  be  composed  ;  and 
the  clergyman  in  his  most  persuasive  tones  began  to 
speak  of  the  holy  calm  of  his  spirit. 

** Fools!"  again  exclaimed  he,  waving  (hem  back 
with  a  voice  and  gesture  of  infinite  contempt. 

The  three  who  had  been  summoned  entered  :  Mrs. 
Ashenhurst  weeping  violently,  both  from  real  agitation 
of  feeling,  and  the  effect  the  whole  scene  had  on  her 
nerves.  Jane  heard  nothing,  saw  nothing,  but  her  un- 
cle :  all  past  annoyances — all  past  provocation  was  for- 
gotten ;  she  saw  only  the  generous,  munificent  relative 
who  had  raised  them  from  obscurity  to  unbounded  af- 
fluence, and  who  now  lay  at  the  point  of  a  horrible 
death,  as  she  believed  through  her  own  indirect  agency. 
"  My  beloved  uncle,"  said  she,  falling  on  her  knees 
at  his  bed-side,  and  kissing  his  hand  tenderly,  '^  pardon 
me  if  I  have  ever  displeased  you — if  I  have  been  the 
means  of  your  suffering  thus  !" 

*'  Rise,  Miss  Ashenhurst,"  said  the  general,  interrupt- 
ing her ;  *'  the  time  is  short — rise  !" 

Jane  obeyed  trembling.  The  General  took  her 
hand,  and  looked  fixedly  in  her  face.  ^'  I  have  loved 
you,  Jane,"  he  said  ;  "  you  will  find  that  I  have  loved 
you — you  must  now  obey  me  !" 

The  calm,  low,  sweet  tone  of  voice  in  which  this  was 
said,  overcame  her,  and  she  wept  bitterly.  He  then 
took  the  hand  of  Mr.  Conyers  Freemantle  and  joined  it 
tQ  ben.    Both  started — a  sudden  revulsion  seemed  to 
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turn  Jaues's  heart  to  stone  ;  she  would  have  withdrawn 
her  hand|  but  it  was  too  firmly  held. 

"What  hinders  it,''  said  the  General,  "that  these 
two  be  not  even  now  united  in  matrimony  1" 

The  second  lawyer  produced  a  special  license  and 
ring,  and  the  clergyman  stepped  forward. 

"  No,  no  I"  screamed  Jane,  snatching  back  her 
hand  ;  "  it  shall  not  be — it  cannot  be  I" 

Mr.  Conyers  Preemantle  besought  her  to  consent. 

"Jane!"  said  the  General,  in  atone  that  touched 
her  soul ;  "lam  dying,  and  I  beseech  of  you  to  marry 
this  man  !" 

"  Oh,  sir !"  said  Jane,  passionately,  "  I  cannot — in- 
deed I  cannot !" 

"  Tell  me  not  of  inclination  1  tell  roe  not  of  love  P 
said  he,  in  a  deep  solemn  voice,  as  if  she  had  spoken  of 
them ;  "  tell  me  noi  of  passion  !  It  is  a  dying  man 
who  warns  you  not  to  trust  in  these  things — it  is  a  dying 
sinner  who  warns  you  that  these  things  have  brought 
damnation  to  his  soul  !" 

Jane  felt  as  if  her  existence  was  withered  up  before 
these  blasting  words.  A  silence  like  death  was  in  the 
room— >the  general  sank  back  upon  bis  pillow,  and  the 
surgeons  rushed  to  the  bed.  For  five  minutes  be  lay 
in  one  of  those  convulsions  of  mental  agony  which  seem- 
ed to  rack  him  like  an  instrument  of  torture  ;  and  Mrs. 
Ashenhurst  venturing  one  glance  on  his  distressed  and 
distorted  countenance^  shut  [^er  eyes  and  bucied  her 
face  in  h^r  handkerchief. 

General  Dubois  seemed  angry  when;  he  woke  to  tbe 
presence  of  so  many  spectators. 

**  Come,  come/'  said  he,  starting  up  ia  his  boij^ 
"  what  folly  isi  this  !  Reverend  sir,  do  .  your  o/!ice» 
Mr.  C.onyera  Freernantlq,  you  must  receive  your  bri4e 
from  my  hands." 

" Brother,"  said  Mrs.  AshenhMrst,  "delay  it,  t^be« 
•eech  you,. till  your  recovery  I"  :/. 

**  I  ^m  dying!"  he.  e^elaime^,  tUnd  thou  kno^^t 
it,  womanj"  „ ,  .  ^     >». 

VOL.   1/.  8 
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Mrs.  Ashenhurst  felt  like  a  crushed  worm. 

The  clergyman  stepped  up  to  Jane,  and  prayed  her 
to  comply  with  "  the  not  unreasonable  wishes  of  her  dy- 
ing relative,"  Mr.  Freemantle  attempted  to  take  her 
hand :  Jane  put  him  back,  and  knelt  at  her  uncle's 
bed. 

"  Ask  my  submission — my  obedience,  in  any  way 
but  this  ! — for  with  this  I  cannot  comply  !" 

The  general  made  no  answer ;  and  Jane  prayed  fer- 
vently in  spirit  that  this  great  trial  might  pass  from  her. 

"  It  will  never  be  done  if  it  be  not  done  now  !"  said 
the  Greneral,  in  a  low,  awful  voice,  indistinct  beyond  the 
bed,  and  which  no  one  heard  but  herself.  A  deep 
thankfulness  filled  her  soul,  and  she  rose  from  her 
knees* 

"  No  !  no  !"  cried  the  general  aloud,  but  in  a  bro- 
ken voice ;  "  it  is  only  thus  that  I  require  obedience ! 
It  must  be  now — I  am  dying — it  must  be  now  !"  said 
he,  again  sinking  back  on  his  pillow.  Again  the  alarm- 
ed surgeons  flew  to  his  bed-side. 

*^  Jane  !''  shouted  the  general,  again'raising  himself 
suddenly.  • 

"  For  God's  sake,  sir,  compose  yourself !"  said  the 
surgeons. 

"Mr.  Freemantle  !'•  shouted  the  general,  "on  your 
soul  promise  me  to  marry  my  niece  !" 

"  I  promise  !**  replied  he. 

"My  friend,"  said  tht  calm  voice  of  the  clergyman, 
"  leave  these  things  for  the  higher  concerns  of  your 
immortal  soul !'' 

The    surgeons   consulted    quickly  together.     Mrs* 
Ashenhurst,  her  daughter,  and  Mr.  Conyers  Freeman- 
tie  were  requested  to  leave  the  room.    Lockjaw  and 
paralysis  had  come  on,  and  immediate  death  was  apr  1 
prehended. 

la  the  course  of  the  early  morning.  General  Dubois 

expired.     Mr.  Freemantle,  after  proffers  of  the  most 

willing  service,  retired  to  Berkeley-square ;  and  Mrs. 

Ashenhurst  retired  to  test    3^\ie>'«  Wrt  meatitime  was 
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agitated  by  the  most  conflicting  sensations  and  emo- 
tions ;< — sincere  thankfulness  to  Heayen  that  she  had 
been  delivered  from  this  hateful  marriage,  while  she  de- 
plored with  tears  the  awful  cause  of  its  interruption. 
Self-reproaches  filled  her  spirit  for  many  a  by-gone  re- 
bellious feeling  towards  her  uncle,  and  then  came  rush- 
ing over  her  mind  the  memory  of  many  a  gift  nobly  giv^ 
en,  and  the  poor  girl  Wept  with  an  entire  abandonment 
to  sorrow.  Sincere  and  earnest,  too,  were  the  prayers 
she  put  up  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  on  his  behalf.  The 
proud  sinner  who  cared  not  for  his  own  soul  died  not 
unpleaded  for ;  and  mercy,  perchance,  abated  some- 
what of  his  penalty  for  her  sake  ! 

The  curiosity  of  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  respecting  the 
general's  penitential  garments,  or  whatever  the  mystery 
might  be,  was  only  the  more  stimulated  by  finding  that 
the  sui^eon  who  had  first  attended  him  was  bound  to 
remain  with  the  body  during  the  performance  of  those 
rites  which  the  dead  require,  and  which  were  perform- 
ed by  the  confidential  valet  and  an  old  woman,  a  per- 
fect stranger  to  the  household,  introduced  by  the  sur- 
geon for  the  purpose. 

All  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  could  learn  was,  that  the  carti- 
lage of  the  nose  bad  been  pierced,  and  appeared  at 
some  time  to  have  suspended  a  ring,  and  that  one  toe 
of  each  foot  had  been  amputated.  The  surgeon  never 
left  the  body  until  it  was  enclosed  within  its  shell. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

Of  course  the  sensation  which  the  death  of  General 
Dubois,  and  the  occasion  of  it,  produced  was  immense. 
Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone  had  left  London,  and  fled  no 
one  knew  whither  :  it  was  conjectured  that  he  had 
gone  abroad.  But  neither  with  the  public  nor  with  Sir 
Harbottle  have  we  any  immediate  concern. 

The  beatific  irision  which  Mrs.  AsbeiiVi\]^t&\.  Y^^di  W 
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dulged  in  her  chair  wag  no  little  deranged  bj  this  clos* 
ing  scene  in  the  general's  life.  It  was  evident  that, 
from  some  unknown  cause,  he  not  only  favored  the 
suit  of  Mr.  Conyers  Fieeraantle,  but  was  extremely 
anxious  for  its  accomplishment ;  she  did  not  doubt, 
therefore,  but  that  accomplishment  was  rigorously 
provided  for  in  the  will — perhaps  the  very  heritage 
itself  might  depend  on  that  condition.  This  new  view 
of  the  case,  therefore,  of  necessity  altered  again  the  tor- 
tuous line  of  her  conduct :  for  the  present,  at  least,  Mr. 
Co^nyers  Freemantle  must  be  treated  as  the  son-in-law 
elect — all  future  conduct  towards  him  would  depend 
upon  the  will.  "  Besides,"  argued  her  entire  selfish- 
ness, ^'  better  far  that  Jane  should  reject  him  herself,  if 
rejection  is  possible.  I  stand  committed  with  my 
friends  the  Cornburys,  and  their  countenance  will  mat- 
ter nothing  to  her  with  the  new  connexions  she  will 
form  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  needlessly 
affront  my  old  friends." 

It)  was  late  the  next  morning  when  Jane  woke  from 
the  heavy  sleep  Into  which  she  had  fallen  long  after 
daybreak.  It  was  a  melancholy  waking  to  the  business 
of  the  day.  Her  first  thoughts  were  of  him  who  but  a 
few  hours  before  had  been  so  full  of  life  and  strength 
and  passion,  but  who  now  lay  a  disfigured  corpse  in  a 
near  chamber ; — of  him  who  had  so  fearfully  passed 
from  lime  to  eternity  amid  the  agonising  conflicts  of  a 
troubled  spirit,  violent  and  unaccomplished  wishes,  and 
severe  bodily  suffering — like  an^ngry  suii  setting  among 
tempestuous  clouds.  No  wonder  that  her  spirit  felt  sad 
and  desolate  ;  yet,  as  her  mind  became  accustomed  to 
the  awful  strangeness  of  these  events,  she  could  not 
but  take  a  hasty  prospective  view  of  her  suddenly  al- 
tered fortunes ;  but,  unlike  her  mother,  there  was  no 
general  plan  of  conduct  to  be  altered.^  She  had  no 
doubt  but  that  she  was  the  heiress  of  her  uncle's  im- 
mense wealth  ;  she  had  no  doubt,  either,  of  his  strong 
desire  that  she  should  unite  herself  to  Mr.  Conyers 
JFVeemantle  :  but  she  {e\t  iVial  a  high  and  holy  duty — 
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higher  and  holier  than  mere  obedience  to  Wishes  unex- 
plained and  apparently  capricious — forbade  such  a  un- 
ion,— nay,  though  the  very  inheritance  itself  depended^ 
upon  it ;  for,  in  common  with  her  mother,  she  thought 
the  will  might  restrict  her  as  to  marriage ;  and  yet, 
when  she  remembered  the  muttered  words  of  her  un- 
cle, "  that  the  marriage  never  would  take  place  if  it  re- 
mained then  unaccomplished,"  she  felt  a  strong  persua- 
sion that  it  -would  leave  her  free  as  regarded  Aim,  and 
for  this  she  was  thankful  beyond  the  power  of  words. 
She  determined,  therefore,  that,  since  nothing  could  be 
positively  decided  till  the  will  was  known,  though  she 
would  avoid  Mr.  Cohyers  Freemantle  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  give  him  no  reason  to  expect  other  than  her 
decided  rejection,  yet  she  would  not  make  him  the 
cause  of  debate  and  misunderstanding  with  her  mother. 

Mr.  Conyers  Freemantle,  too,  had  his  thoughts. 
Jane's  coldness — her  avoidance  of  his  presence — the 
horror  with  which  she  shrank  from  his"  touch,  had  all 
roused  his  self-love  to  the  direst  pitch  of  resentment.^ 
Love,  admiration  were  gone  :  what  he  craved  after 
now  was  revenge  ! — and  revenge  he  vowed  to  himself 
be  would  have  in  performing  the  promise  made  to  the 
dying  man,  assuring  himself  that  Jane  was  bound  by 
the  will  to  marry  no  oi)e  but  himself. 

Never  had  Mr.  Conyers  Freemantle  felt  so  strong  to- 
act,  so  filled  with  determinate  character,  before.  He 
went  to  his  bed  in  the  full  intention  of  his  purpose,' he 
rose  with  it  equally  energetic.  He  moved,  he  looked, 
be  spoke  unlike  himself-— unlike  the  man  of  uncertain 
purpose,  who  had  hesitated  hitherto,  and  ^puzzled  him- 
self in  the  mazes  of  his  own  feeble-mindedness.  He 
was  great  in  this  one  purpose  of  accomplishing  revenge 
upon  the  despiser  of  a  Conyers  ! 

Lord  and  Lady  Cornbury  could  not  but  observe  his 
altered  demeanor ;  but  they,  good,  easy  peoplis,  thought 
it  was  all  m  the  nature  of  things, — he  had  so  much  to 
y   think  aboul^  be  had  Gmch  serious  business  on  his  b.^\id^\. 
but  they  were  glad  to  see  him*  so  cheeTfuV  \ 

VOL,   II.  8* 
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Miss  Jacqinstta  Freemantle  knew  better  than  they ; 
she  knew  that  no  ordinary  cause  could  have  wrought 
him  to  this  pilch  of  decision,  of  earnestness,  almost 
fierceness  of  eye.  He  had  determined  with  himself  to 
stand  alone  and  take  counsel  with  no  one  in  the  unwonted 
strength  of  his  new  energy, — especially  he  meant  that 
his  sister  sliould  have  no  hand  in  it :  but  the  wily  Jac- 
quetta  compassed  him  about  with  her  snares,  and,  before 
he  was  aware,  she  was  possessed  of  his  secret.  It  was 
little  that  the  haughty  Jacquetta  spoke  ;  but  that  little 
confirmed  her  brother  in  his  purpose,  and  established  an 
entire  working  together  through  the  future  of  this  affair^ 
Jacquetta  was  satisfied, — her  brother  too  was  in  her 
power ;  and  she  then  sat  down  to  luxuriate  on  the  med- 
itated body-and-soul  subjection  of  their  intended  victim. 

The  morning  of  the  general's  death,  Mr.  MoitlakCj 
attended  by  the  confidential  valet,  set  off  for  Denbor- 
ough  Park,  to  carry  thither  the  melancholy  tidings,  and 
to  take  possession  of  the  place. 

Lord  and  Lady  Cornbury,  apparently  more  interest- 
ed in  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  and  her  daughter  than  ever, 
were  full  of  attention  and  kindness  ;  and  the  Honora- 
ble Miss  Jacquetta  Freemantle,  in  her  haughtiness,  con- 
doled on  the  melancholy  event. 

General  Dubois  was  to  be  buried  in  the  tomb  which 
he  bad  built  for  himself  at  Denborough  Park,  and  Mr. 
Conyers  Freemantle  undertook  to  accompany  the  body 
on  its  stately  homeward  journey  ;  while  the  Cornburys, 
with  Miss  Freemantle,  proposed  returning  (o  Wilton  at 
the  same  time  that  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  and  her  daughter 
returned  to  Denborough  Park.  The  whole  journey 
was  to  be  accomplished  as  speedily  and  as  secretly  as 
possible. 

Mrs.  Ashenhurst  merely  remained  in  London  to  give 

orders  respecting  the  mourning  dresses  which  were  to 

be  sent  after  them  ;  and,  in  two  days'  time  Jane  found 

herself  travelling  on  the  road  by  which  sa  lately  she 

bad  arrived  in  London.    How  different  was  that  time 

aad  the  present !     ^^  SmeV)  ue^^x^^*  vViow^&t  Jane,  "  did 
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contrasts  80  sad  and  singular  meet  in  any  life  before  I 
So  lately  as  he  was  with  us  travelling  upon  this  very 
road,  who  now  will  follow  us, — a  corpse  !  Again,  not 
twelve  months  past,  we  two  who  now  sit  side  by  side,  so 
sat  when  we  were  driven  from  Harbury,  on  our  journey 
to  Denborough  Park  !'*  A  deep  melancholy  fell  on  her 
spirit  as  she  mused  on  these  things — on  this  mingled 
retrospect,  and  all  it  brought  wilh  it,  more  splendid 
than  consoling,  much  fuller  of  sorrowful  experience 
than  of  even  passing  gladness. 

Mrs.  Ashenhurst,  too,  was  deeply  occupied  by  her 
own  meditations  ;  but  they  were  entirely  prospective, 
and  very  little  varying  from  her  former  meditations.  It 
is  true  that  occasionally  they  were  diversified  by  the 
recollection  of  Brian  Livingstone,  and  Jane's  pertina- 
cious and  determined  attachment  to  him  ;  but  then  she 
consoled  herself  with  the  thought  that  the  prohibition 
which  sundered  them  in  the  general's  lifetime,  no 
doubt  would  be  in  full  operation  even  after  his  death, 
through  his  will.  But,  cogitate  as  she  would,  puzzle 
herself  with  difficulties  as  she  might  for  a  time,  the  re* 
suit  was  always  satisfactory ;  her  daughter  was  the 
heiress  of  General  Dubois  ! 

That  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  felt  either  regret  or  sorrow 
for  the  death  of  -her  brother,  now  the  agitation  and  first 
shock  was  over,  may,  by  no  means,  be  asserted.  Still, 
a  feeble  sort  of  conventional  mourning  pervaded  her 
manners  and  mingled  with  her  conversation.  She 
looked  the  melancholy  gentlewoman  most  gracefully, 
and  with  inimitable  propriety  alluded  to  the  "dear  de- 
ceased," her  "  poor, 'dear  relative,"  and  her  "  late  loss." 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  unexceptionably  sup- 
ported than  the*  character  of  mourner  through  the 
journey  ;  while  she  internally  congratulated  herself  on 
always  being  said  to  look  well  in  mourning,  especially 
as  she  had  not  to  assume  the  weeds  of  a  widow,  and 
that  the  handsome  mourning  dresses  which  had  been 
ordered  for  Jane  would  become  her  beautifully^  ^^\^^ca- 
'  ally  since  her  couDteaance  had  so  mucb  mote  \\iov\^V 
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ful  an  expreseion.  Bui  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
subject  of  thought  and  speculation  with  Mrs.  Ashen- 
hurst  we  have  yet  omitted, — the  access  she  should  now 
assuredly  get  into  the  mysterious  chamber,  together 
with  a  knowledge  of  what  the  iron  chest  contained. 

Let  us,  therefore,  pass  over  the  remainder  of  the 
journey,  and  even  their  drive  through  Harbury, — so 
different  from  the  last,  and  yet  withal  a  species  of  tri- 
umph to  Mrs.  Ashenhurst,  inasmuch  as  they  were  the 
objects  of  intense  interest,  and  appeared  to  be  rvow  go- 
ing to  the  full  possesion  of  their  glory,  even  though  un- 
der a  temporary  cloud. 

All  this  we  will  leave,  and  accompany  Mrs.  Ashen- 
hurst the  morning  after  her  arrival  into  the  general's 
apartment. 

It  was  with  a  palpitating  heait  and  a  timid  step  that 
she  enterered  it,  as  if  fearful  of  making  palpable  the  in- 
visible presence  which  even  then  might  lie  within  its 
walls.  The  room  itself  was  no  way  extraordinary,  fur- 
nished, like  the  rest  of  the  house,  with  the  utmost  at- 
tention to  luxurious  ease  ;  yet  this  very  absence  of  any- 
thing peculiar  to  fix  the  mind  upon  seemed  to  give  a 
suspisious  character  to  the  most  common  of  its  fuini- 
ture.  In  what  apparent  respects  did  the  easy-chair  in 
which  he  had  reclined  seem  different  to  the  "one  in  her 
own  chamber  ?  Yet  she  shuddered  at  the  thought  of 
sitting  in  it,  in  the  same  way  that  one  who  suspects 
poison  shrinks  from  a  cup  of  sparkling  wine.  But,  of  a 
veritable  truth,  the  mysterious  chest,  of  which  so  much 
bad  been  said,  stood  at  the  bed's  head,  barred  and  cross- 
barred  with  iron,  as  if  it  secured  the  wealth  of  a  king- 
dom, or  held  within  it  an  evil  genius  !  Mrs.  Ashen- 
hurst did  not  dare  to  lay  even  a  finger  upon  it.  The 
guilt,  the  mystery,  whatever  it  were,  was  connected, 
she  doubted  not,  with  the  contents  of  that  chest  I 

As  she  more  calmly  considered  it,  when  the  first 

excitement  of  the  discovery  was  over,  she  was  surprised 

to  see,  that  though  to  every  other  chest,  and  cabinet, 

and  lock  in  the  room,  the  %^  oi  ^\.  M.ortlake  was  af- 
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fixed,  this  was  without.  Here  was  a  strange  subject  of 
speculation.  Had  Mr.  Monlake  in  very  terror  forborne 
to  acknowledge  it  as  a  part  of  the '  general's  property, 
or  had  the  imprisoned  mystery  defied  the  bondage  of  a 
human  seal  1  As  she  was  thus  pondering  in  a  state  of 
highly-excited  curiosity,  the  door  immediately  before 
her,  not  the  one  by  which  she  had  entered,  slowly  be- 
gan to  open.  She  saw  the  noiseless  turning  of  the 
lock-handle  and  the  opening  advance  of  the  door  with 
the  freezing  horror  of  one  who  believes  himself  in  the 
coming  presence  of  a  spectre.  The  door  opened 
scarcely  one  foot's  space,  and  the  figure  of  the  valet  pre- 
sented himself.  Seeing  her  before  him,  he  appeared 
not  less  astounded  than  herself,  and  was  about  to  make 
a  hasty  retreat.  Mrs.  Ashenhurst,  who  instantly  sus- 
pected the  man's  design  to  be  the  searching  of  this  mys- 
terious chest,  which  he  had  purposely  kept  from  the 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Mortlake,  bade  him  come  forward. 

"Robert,"  said  she  with  great  severity,  "you  are  de- 
tected ! — coroe  forward  !" 

The  9ian  obeyed,  pale  and  trembling  :  he  had  the 
nabob's  keys  in  his  hand. 

"  What  are  the  contents  of  this  chest  1" 

"  I — I  know  not,  my  lady  ; — indeed,  my  lady,  I  nev- 
er saw  1" 

"Your  design  was  to  see — and  the  keys  are  now  in 
your  hand  !" 

The  man  looked  like  a  thief  caught  in  the  fact. 

"  Have  you  courage  to  open  that  chest  ?"  asked  she. 
There  was  something  in  the  question,  or  in  the  tone  in 
which.it  was  put,  that  reassured  him. 

"If  you  wish  it,  I  can  try,  ma'am,"  was  his  san- 
0wer. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  it  opened  1" 

**  No,  ma'am  ;  General  Dubois  only  opened  it  of 
nights,  ma'am — and  there  was  something  queer  about 
it;  1  never  could  shift  it  then,  though  he  could etxej 
enough ;  and  now  one  may  move  it  and  welcome," 
laid  the  valet,  as  if  willing  to  bribe  his  \ady  Vv\\v\Tdo\- 
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mation  which  he  had  tact  enough  to  see  she  was  eager 
to  obtain. 

"  Do  you  then  say  it  is  light  1" 

^^  No,  ma'am,  not  light,  but  so  as  a  man  may  move,'' 
said  he,  shoving  it  half  an  inch  along  the  floor. 

"  Open  it !"  said  Mrs.  Ashenhurst. 

The  valet  selected  a  key  and  applied  himself  to  the 
task,  as  if  this  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  practised 
the  mystery. 

The  sensation  at  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  can- 
not be  told,  as  she  saw  the  terrible  lid  about  to  move — 
about  10  reveal  whatever  mystery  lay  below  it ; — nor 
can  any  one  easily  appreciate  the  coolness  aud  self- 
command  with  which  she  turned  to  the  valet,  as  she 
compelled  herself  to  look  in — throwing  the  whole  onus 
of  the  search  upon  him. 

"  You  see,  sirrah  I — a  human  skeleton — are  you 
satisfied  ?  Close  it  instantly  I  and  fetch  hither  Mr. 
Mortlake  to  aflSx  his  seal !" 

The  artifice  was  successful ;  the  valet,  confounded 
and  ashamed,  closed  the  chest  in  humble  submission, 
gave  the  keys  into  her  band,  and  went  to  do  her  bid- 
ding. The  keys  dropped  from  her  hand  with  perfect 
loathing,  and  she  struggled  with  a  horror  that  crept  to 
her  very  heart ;  here  then  was  the  mystery  of  iniquity 
-r-the  miserable  remains  of  a  human  body  ! 

"  This  chest,  sir,  awaits  your  seal !"  said  she  with  a 
desperate  calmness  as  Mr.  Mortlake  entered  the  room. 

"  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  that  chest  I"  he  replied ; 
•*  having  received  from  General  Dubois  especial  orders 
concerning  it." 

The  tongue  of  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  clove  to  the  roof  of 
her  mouth  ;  and  Mr.  Mortlake  taking  a  paper  from  bis 
pocket-book,  read  in  the  general's  handwriting-— 

"  I,  Francis  Dubois,  solemnly  enjoin  upon  those  who 
commit  my  dust  to  the  grave  to  lay  also  with  it  a  cer- 
tain iron  chest,  standing  at  my  bed's  head— ^nd  that, 
UDopenedj  as  it  remains ;  as  i\u/f  trust  to  their  own 
8oul*8  repose  !'* 
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*^  See  that  it  remains  inviolate,''  said  Mrs.  Asbenhurst 
as  she  left  the  room,  disappointed  and  yet  filled  with 
a  new  and  horrible  subject  for  mysterious  wonder — 
wonder  too  which  she  was  bound  to  keep  in  her  own 
breast,  and  which  she  believed  the  valet,  for  his  own 
credit,  would  also  conceal.  The  valet,  however,  dis- 
appeared from  Denborough  Park  that  day,  decamping, 
it  was  imagined,  with  treasure  to  an  untold  value,  the 
jewels  of  the  carbuncle-reputation  never  being  found. 
The  immediate  pursuit  of  him  was  unsuceessful, ;  and 
after  events, diverted  the  attention  of  all  parties  to  even 
more  momentous  subjects  of  interest. 


CHAPTER   IXX. 

We  will  now  pass  over  a  space  of  ten  days,  and  then 
look  into  the  saloon  the  morning  after  the  sumptuous 
funeral  had  been  performed  ;  assuring  our  readers  that 
the  nabob's  magnificence  in  life  was  not  disgraced  by 
his  consignment  to  the  tomb,  and  that,  together  with 
his  crimson^ velvet-covered  coffin,  went  inlo  holy  earth 
the  other  mysterious  remains  in  their  iron  bondage,—- 
no  small  sum  being  paid  to  the  church  for  admission, 
and  that  only  on  the  secret  assurance  of  Mrs.  Ashen- 
hurst  to  the  bishop  that  it  contained  merely  human  dust, 
according  to  her  solemn  belief. 

In  the  saloon  then,  which  was  hung  with  black 
velvet,  sat,  in  her  graceful  mourning,  Mrs.  Asbenhurst, 
ftill  of  the  dignity  of  place  ;  Jane  Asbenhurst,  beauti- 
fiil,  most  touchingly  beautiful,  and  solemnly  interested 
as  she  was  in  all  that  went  forward ; — Lord  and  Lady 
Combury,  silent,  and  with  countenances  as  placidly 
nnmeaning  as  ever  ;-^the  Honorable  Miss  Jacqnetta 
Freemantle,  and  her  honorable  brother,  who  already 
looked  round  in  proud  anticipatory  possession  of  this 
stately  mansion,  its  great  wealth  and  its  fair  mistress ;— « 
all  likewise  in  mou^niDg. 
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Below  theiDy  and  at  a  table,  eat  Mr.  Mortlake  and 
his  brother  lawer,  who  had  come  down  for  tho  occa- 
sion ;  "  an  unnecessary  expense,"  said  Mrs.  Ashen- 
hurst  ;  ^^  but  he  had  insisted  upon  it,  and  he  came." 
There  they  sat,  like  solemn  judges  at  a  tribunal,  the 
tied-up  and  sealed  document  before  them,  which  they 
seemed  reluctant  to  open. 

"It  is  a  painful  duty  which  devolves  upon  me — an 
extremely  painful  duty  !"  said  Mr.  Mortlake,  as  he 
slowly  broke  the  seals,  and  then  held  the  open  parch- 
ment in  his  hands. 

The  assembled  company  started  ;  but  Mrs.  Ashen- 
hurst  thought  it  was  merely  a  form  of  words  with  which 
this  gentleman  prefaced  such  an  office. 

The  whole  room  was  a  hush  like  death,  and  the  deep 
voice  of  Mr.  Mortlake  read,  as  if  .the  parchment  spoke 
from  the  tomb, 

"IW    THE    NAME    OF    GoD,    AmEN. 

^'  I,  Francis  Dubois,  sound  in  mind,  but  wounded  to 
death  by  my  enemy  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone,  Bart, 
whom  may  the  fiends  confound  I  seeing  I  am  summon- 
ed from  the  deeds  of  the  body  to  the  judgment  of  the 
•oul; — 

•    "  I,  Francis  Dubois,  on  this  the  twenty-seventh  of 
May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  seventeen  hundred  and 

J  in  my  hired  house  in  Grosvenor-square,  make  this 

my  last  will  and  testament,  to  the  cancelling  of  any 
former  will  or  deed  whatsoever. 

"  My  house,  park,  lands,  manors,  situate  in  the  parish 

of  Denborough,  in  the  county  of ^;  together  with 

whatever  furniture  the  house  contains,  and  whatever 
treasure  in  jewels,  bullion,  or  coined  money  may  be 
found  in  any  chest,  cabinet,  or  under  any  lock  what- 
ever— excepting  the  iron  chest  which  stands  at  my  bed's 
head ;  together  with  my  Indian  spoil  and  articles  of 
wearing  apparel,  my  silver  plate  in  daily  use,  and  what- 
ever the  plate-chest,  standing  in  the  butler's  room,  also  || 
contains ;  several  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  brocade, 
silk^stuffa,  and  velvets ;  rviigS)  hiuckles,  and  other  per- 
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Bonal  jewels ;  cloclrs,  cabinets,  statues,  and  pictures, 
all  and  sundry  which  the  house  contains,  excepting  the 
iron  chest  aforesaid — ray  carriages,  horses,  harness,  and 
whatever  is  contained  within  my  stables,  carriage- 
bouses,  stable-yards,  and  stack-yards;  togetlier  with 
all  implements  of  husbandry  whatsoever ; — in  fine,  all 
my  real  and  personal  property  whatsoever  and  where- 
soever found,  saving  and  excepting  what  is  hereinafter 
named,  I  give  and  bequeath — "  Mr.  Mortlake  wiped 
the  perspiration  from  his  brow — ^*  I  give  and  bequeath, 
with  my  eternal  curse,  to  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone, 
Bart,  aforesaid ^" 

Jane  started  to  her  mother's  side,  who,  with  a  scream 
of  horror,  had  fallen  back  in  a  swoon. 

**  My  good  sir  !"  exclaimed  Lord  Cornbury. 

Mr.  Conyers  Freemantle  started  to  his  feet,  and  pro- 
tested that  it  was  beyond  his  comprehension. 

Miss  Jacquetta  looked  on  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  and  her 
daughter  in  cruel  triumph. 

Lady  Cornbury  opened  her  eyes,  and  wondered  what 
it  meant. 

"  Be  calm,  dearest,  dearest  mother  !"  said  Jane,  as 
Mrs.  Ashenhurst  started  up  in  frenzy. 

"This  is  a  colleaguing  with  Sir  Harbottle  Grim- 
stone  !"  said  she.  "  The  will,  Mr.  Mortlake,  is  a 
forgery !" 

**  Madam,"  said  Mr.  Mortlake  calmly,  "  the  dispo- 
tttion  of  the  property  was  not  less  astounding  to  myself 
than  to  you  ;  and  therefore  I  required  the  assistance  of 
my  friend  Mr.  Yillars,  and  his  presence  at  this  trying 
moment." 

**  The  will  shall  not  stand,  sir  I"  said  Mrs.  Ashenhurst 
in  haughty  indignation.  "  Read  on,  sir,  and  let  us  hear 
what  further  iniquities  it  contains  !" 

Mr.  Mortlake  bowed  and  read  on. 

"  Not  from  love  or  favor  make  I  this  bequest,  but 
from  the  eternal  hatred  I  bear  him  the  said  Sir  Harbot- 
de  Gfimstone,  Bart,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  hatred  1 
conceived  for  him  when  we  first  met;  and  bec^w^Y 
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know  of  a  surety  that  these  things  which  are  bequeath- 
ed to  him  by  myself,  Francis  Dubois,  can  never  do 
him  good  :  on  the  contrary,  that  certain  ruin,  misery, 
and  perdition  will  cling  to  him  who  inherits  them,  to 
him  and  to  his  fieirs  ; — wherefore,  lies  among  the  great 
secrets  which  the  judgment-day  will  reveal, — therefore 
shall  the  inheritor  be  mine  enemy  Sir  Harboitle  Grim- 
stone,  Bart,  aforesaid  ;  and  hereby  I  am  revenged." 

"  My  good  sir,"  said  Lord  Cor^bury,  "  my  unfortu- 
nate friend  could  not  have  been  in  sound  mind." 
^  "  Certainly  not !"  said  Mrs.  Ashenhurst,  "  here  are 
eviderft  signs  of  insanity !" 

Mr.  Mortlake  shook  his  head.  "  Mr.  Villars,"  said 
he,   "  you  can  bear  testimony  to  this  subject !" 

Mr.  Villars  declared  it  to  be  his  solemn  opinion  that 
General  Dubois  was  of  perfectly  sound  mind ;  there 
was  no  evidence  whatever  to  the  contrary — nothing,  in 
fact,  could  have  been  cooler  or  clearer,  or  more  collect- 
ed, than  his  conduct  during  the  whole  time  they  were 
together. 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  Mortlake,  "  I  foresaw  this  sugges- 
tion, and  obtained  therefore  the  evidence  of  the  medical 
men  on  this  subject."  He  produced  a  paper  signed  to 
the  same  purpose  by  both  surgeons^ 

Mr.  Conyers  Freemantle  stood  leaning  with  his  two 
palms  on  the  table ;  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  likewise  remained 
standing ;  Lord  Cornbury  drew  his  chair  to  the  table ; 
^nd  Mr.  Mortlake  taking  up  the  parchment,  again  read. 

"To  my  sister,  Katherine  Ashenhurst,  widow  of 
Captain  James  Ashenhurst  of  the  Life-Guards,  deceas- 
ed, I  leave — nothing " 

Jane  again  started  to  her  mother's  side;  but  her 
mother  put  her  back  with  indignation.  The  face  of 
Mrs.  Ashenhurst  was  first  crimson  and  then  deadly 
pale,  but  she  stood  firm. 

"  Read  on,  sir  !"  she  said. 

A  laugh-like  sound  was  heard  from  the  chair  where 
the  haughty  Jacquetta  sat.     Lord  Cornbury  waa  the 
oaljr  person  who  turned  xovvnd  lo  notice  it^  ^ 
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"  Read  on,  sir  !"  repeated  Mrs.  Ashenburst,  as  Mr. 
Mortlake  still  paused. 

" — I  leave  nothing,  because  ber  weak  mind  can 
submit  to  all  circumstances,  and  sbe  bas  already  assur- 
ed me  of  cbeerful  submission." 

Mrs.  Asbenburst  still  stood  calm,  tbougb  the  crimson 
again  mounted  into  ber  face  and  sbe  would  gladly  have 
sunk  into  the  earth,  and  though  again  the  triumphing 
laugh  of  Miss  Jacquetta  Freemantle  sounded  through 
the  room. 

"  To  my  niece  Jane  Asbenburst,  daughter  and  sole 
child  of  the  aforesaid  Katherine  Asbenburst,  I  bequeath 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  funded  property,  being 
the  fruit  of  honorable  military  service  in  the  colony  of 
Madras." 

"  This,''  said  Mr.  Mortlake,  "  is  the  substance  of  the 
will ;  and  then  follows  a  more  circumstantial  reiteration 
of  the  whole,  mainly  intended  for  the  secure  bequeath- 
ing of  bis  landed  and  other  property  to  Sir  Harbottle 
Grimstone,  which  it  would  perhaps  be  unpleasant  for 
you  to  hear."    ' 

"  Does  not  my  name  occur  in  the  will  ?'  asked  Mr. 
Conyers  Freemantle. 

Mr.  Mortlake  either  did  not  hear  or  did  not  choose 
to  answer  the  question.  "  Sir  Willougbby  Doyne  and 
Mr.  Fawcett,"  continued  be,  ''are  there  named  as  ex- 
ecutors, and,  at  my  instance,  they  wait  without  for  ad- 
mission ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  better,"  said  be,  "that 
you  should  know  the  nature  of  the  will  first — their 
presence  might  have  been  unpleasant  to  you." 

**  We  are  extremely  obliged,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Ashen- 
hurst  in  scorn  and  indignation  ;  "  but  this  precious 
document  shall  never  stand  !" 

"  Madam,"  said  Mr.  Mortlake,  "  you  deceive  your- 
self!" 

"  The  will  is  certainly  unjust,  sir,  and  a  most  extra- 
ordinary will,  sir !"  interrupted  Lord  Cornbury  :  "  Miss 
Asbenburst  is  unquestionably  the  true  heir  !" 
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"  My  dear  lord  !"  said  Mrs.  Ashenhuist,  the  flood- 
gates of  her  excited  feelings  opened  by  his  apparent 
sympathy,  "is  it  not  a  cruel  will?  is  it  not  a  most 
unfeeling,  a  most  absurd  will  ?  If  it  could  be  set  aside," 
said  she,  in  a  confidential  tonq,  addressed  as  much  to 
Mr.  Mortlake  as  to  Lord  Cornbury,  "  my  daughter 
would  be  heir-at-law.     Cannot  it  be  done  1" 

Mr.  Mortlake  shook  his  head. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  continued  she,  compelled  to  speak  plainer, 
"  the  law  can  do  anything — such  things  are  done  every 
day  :  ^hat  need  to  say  anything  of  this  will — this  ab- 
surd, this  ridiculous  will,  at  all  1  What  claim  has  Sir 
Harbottle  on  our  property  ?  Nothing  need  be  said  of 
this  will — we  are  all  friends  here  together.  Gentlemen, 
it  shall  be  worth  vour  while  !" 

"  Dearest  mother,  no  !"  said  Jane. 

"  Madam,  madam,  you  are  mistaken,"  said  Mr. 
Mortlake  hastily ;  ^'  this  is  such  a  thing  as  the  law  can- 
not do  !  My  good  lady,  I  beseech  you  to  think  of  what 
you  are  suggesting !" 

"  Is  there  no  mention  of  me  in  this  will  ?"  again  ask- 
ed Mr.  Conyers  Freemantle. 

"  Of  you,  sir  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ashenhurst,  turning 
the  wrath  upon  him  which  she  dared  not  pour  out  on 
the  lawyers  ;  "  and  what  right  have  you  to  suppose  you 
are  mentioned  in  the  will  1" 

Mr.  Conyers  Freemantle  both  looked  and  felt  cha- 
grined, but  he  kept  his  eye  on  Mr.  Mortlake. 

"Your  name,  sir,  does  not  occur  in  the  will  at  all !" 
replied  the  lawyer. 

"  Humph  !"  said  the  disconcerted  gentleman,  and 
began  to  wish  himself  away. 

"  The  will  shall  not  stand,"  again  said  Mrs.  Ashen- 
hurst, forgetting  the  temporary  diversion  of  her 
thoughts, — "  The  will  shall  not  stand  if  there  is  a  pow- 
er on  earth  to  set  it  aside  !  It  is  an  iniquitous  will !" 
repeated  she  in  a  voice  approaching  to  frenzy. 

"  Mother","  said  Jane,  "  let  us  withdraw." 
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"  Gentlemen,"  continued  Mrs.  Ashenhurst,  disre- 
garding her  daughter,  "if  there  is  power  on  earth  ot 
do  it,  this  will  shall  be  set  aside  !" 

"  Madam,  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  legacy,"  said  Miss 
Jacquetta  Freem anile,  rising,  with  the  most  withering 
scorn,  herself  more  mortified  and  chagrined  than  she 
had  ever  been  before,- — "  L  wish  you  joy  of  your  lega- 
cy, madam  !"  and  with  a  laugh  like  a  hyena  she  swept 
out  of  the  apartment. 

Lady  Cornbury  looked  round  like  one  aghast  when 
she  was  gone,  and  taking  the  arm  of  Mr.  Conyers  Free- 
mantle,  she  went  quietly  out  after  her ;  he  glad  of  what 
seemed  like  an  excuse  for  his  withdrawing. 

"  Let  us  leave  the  room,  dearest  raotlier,"  again  said 
Jane  ;  "  Sir  Willoughby  Doyne  will  do  what  is  right — 
his  lordship  will  do  what  is  right  !" 

"  Go,  if  you  will !"  replied  she  in  violent  anger  ; 
"  but  1  will  stay  1" 

Jane  withdrew  to  her  own  apartment — her  own  no 
longer,  and  sat  down  to  contemplate  this  strange  termi- 
nation of  their  vision  of  splendor.  Surprise  and  dis- 
appointment she  certainly  felt,  and  an  unpleasant  con- 
sciousness of  the  world's  coining  wonder  and  idle  pity ; 
but  her  greatest  concern  was  ow  her  mother's  account, 
to  whom  this  was  wor^e  even  than  a  death-blow.  The 
agony  of  her  feelings  was  a  deep,  living  sympathy  with 
her  mother :  for  herself,  Jane  knew  there  could  and 
must  yet  be  happiness  and  blessings  in  store;  but  for 
her,  thus  insulted — thus  degraded — thus  stripped  of 
what  made  all  the  glory  and  desirableness  of  life,  there 
seemed  nothing  but  darkness  and  death. 

What  took  place  in  the  saloon  after  Jane  left  it,  we 
know  not :  in  an  hour's  time  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  was  sup- 
ported to  the  room  where  her  daughter  sat,  in  violent 
hysterics.  Rage  the  most  ungovernable  succeeded  her 
restoration^  she  was  frantic  with  disappointment  and 
anger,  and'  Jane,  bewildered  and  terrified,  knew  not 
what  to  do.  The  Cornburys  were  gone,  and  as  hour 
after  hoiir  passed  on  and  no  message  came  itom^^\si^ 
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either  of  condolence  or  sympathy,  Jane  began  to  sus- 
pect that  yet  another  cutting  pang,  the  neglect  and  de- 
sertion of  friends,  would  be  added  lo  her  other  sorrows. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Mrs.  Ashenhurst,  ex- 
hausted with  the  vehemence  of  her  excitement,  sank 
into  a  profound  and  death-like  sleep,  which  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  death,  but  for  the  spasm-like  starts 
which  shook  her  whole  frame  at  intervals.  Jane  sat 
by  her  mother's  bed  alone,  and  no  wonder  that,  as  the 
deepening  twilight  filled  the  chamber  with  yet  heavier 
gloom,  the  full  bitterness  of  this  disappointment — the 
peculiar  difficulty  of  their  stuation,  fell  sadly  on  her 
spirit.  She  felt  that  they  were  objects  of  strange  and 
vulgar  wonder  to  the  very  domestics;  that  they  had 
been  cruelly,  wantonly  betrayed  by  their  relative ; — 
they  had  been  mocked  by  the  presence  of  their  enemies, 
as  she  deeply  felt  the  Freemantles  to  be  ; — they  were 
deserted  by  their  friends  the  Cornburys; — and  now, 
with  no  one  to  counsel,  no  one  to  sympathise  with  her, 
she  sat  by  the  bed  of  her  mother,  who  already  seemed 
fallen  a  victim  to  this  cruel  shock.  At  this  very 
moment  her  maid  informed  her  that  a  gentleman  waited 
in  the  saloon  to  see  her :  he  had  refused  to  give  hia 
name,  but  said  he  came  from  Harbury  and  wished  par- 
ticularly to  see  Miss  Ashenhurst. 

"  Good  heavens  !"  thought  Jane,  "  can  it  be  Brian 
Livingstone  t  What  a  comfort — what  a  mercy  if  it  be  !'* 
She  consigned  her  mother  to  the  watchfulness  of  her 
maid,  and  with  a  beating  heart,  hoping  and  fearing; 
hastened  to  the  saloon.  The  saloon  was  lighted  up  as 
usual ;  but  its  black  hangings  gave  a  general  sombre 
effect,  and  for  the  first  moment  she  did  not  see  who 
awaited  her.  A  sound  of  low  whistling,  however,  the 
next  moment  directed  her  to  an  Indian  screen,  within 
which  stood  the  unshapely  figure  of  Mr.  Parkinson, 
resting  on  his  two  stout  legs,  set  apart  to  command 
solidity  of  base,  and  his  arms  akimbo,  in  the  act  of 
surveying  the  room.  What  an  unpleasant  apparition ! 
— What  a  revulsion  o£  ieeWcL^l    M^,  ParkinsoD,  in- 
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»tead  of  Brian  Livingstone  !  Jane  felt  sick  at  heart, 
smd  would ,  have  stolen  back  as  silently  as  she  had 
entered,  but  at  that  moment  he  faced  about. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Jane  !  why  I  didn't  hear  you  come  in  I 
How  do  ye  do  1  Bad  job  this  of  your  uncle  dying  !  I 
was  just  travelling  this  way,  and  thought  I  must  look  in 
on  you.  Zounds  !  it's  a  bad  job  ! — Well !  and  how's 
ray  old  friend  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  ?" 

Jane  replied  coldly,  that  her  mother  was  not  well. 

"  Eg8^d,  Miss  Jane,  you  have  managed  badly  some- 
how, to  let  the  old  fellow  leave  his  money  from  you  in 
this  way !" 

"  Mr.  Parkinson,"  said  Jane,  "  my  attendance  is  re- 
quired elsewhefe, — I  must  wish  you  a  good  evening." 

"  Oh,  no  offence  sure,  Miss  Ashenhurst, — no  offence, 
I  hope ;  but  you  see  this  is  a  thing  every  body  talks  of. 
Why,  they've  got  the  story  at  Wood  Leighton,  there, 
as  pat  as  can  be  ;  and  I'll  tell  you  what  now, — there's 
a  pretty  little  house  of  mine  at  Harbury  as  will  just  suit 
you — moderate  rent." 

"  I  must  wish  you  a  good  evening,"  said  Jane  with 
apparent  indifference,  and  left  the  room,  feeling  now 
indeed  the  humiliation  of  this  event.  Her  heart  was 
full  to  overflowing ;  nor  did  she  return  to  her  mother's 
bed-side  till  she  had  wept  away  some  of  the  excess  of 
her  feelings  in  her  own  room. 

"  Hollo  !"  said  Mr.  Parkinson,  seeing  her  gone  ; 
**  why,  bless  my  soul,  she's  touchy  !  Ha  !  ha  !  this  is 
a  pretty  coming  down,  after  all  my  lady's  airs !" 

"Sir?"  said  a  footman  entering. 

"  What !  I  shan't  see  Miss  Ashenhurst  again,  shall 

ir 

"  No,  sir !" 

"  Oh,  very  well !"  said  Mr.  Parkinson  doggedly,  as 
be  walked  slowly  down  the  room,  looking  first  on  one 
hand  and  then  on  the  other.  "  Why,  you'll  have  a 
new  master  here  soon  !"  said  he  at  length. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it,  sir,"  was  the  footwi^\\'^ 
reply. 
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"  Oh,  very  well !"  repealed  Mr.  Parkinson,  and 
began  to  hum  a  tune,  '^  I  should  think,  young  jnan, 
you'll  hardly  suit  Sir  Harbottle,'*  said  he  at  lengfe  in 
vexation,  as  the  footman  stood  with  the  door  in  his 
hand. 

"  Sir,  I'll  thank  you  to  take  your  leave  !"  said  the 
footman. 

"  Oh,  very  well,  sir !"  returned  the  visiter  in  great 
wrath  ;  '*  but  you'll  please  to  remember,  sir,  that  I  am 
a  gentleman  !" 

Scarcely  was  Mr.  Parkinson  gone,  when  Jane  was 
informed  that  Lady  Doyne  prayed  for  an  interview  with 
her.  There  had  been  a  general  good  understanding 
with  Sir  Willoughby  Doyne  and  his  lady,  but  no  inti- 
macy, and  Jane  questioned  for  a  moment  whether  this 
might  not  be  an  additional  insult  which  her  strange 
fortune  subjected  her  to ;  but  then  she  remembered 
that  this  lady  was  the  friend  of  Mr.  Vigors — and  so  re- 
membering, granted  the  interview. 

Lady  Doyne  was  a  clear-headed,  straightforward, 
kind-hearted  woman,  and  without  apology  or  ceremony, 
or  referring  in  the  remotest  manner  to  what  had  occur- 
red, introduced  her  errand  :  Sir  Willoughby  and  herself 
prayed  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  and  her  daughter  to  remove 
for  the  present  to  their  house. 

Jane  thanked  her,  but  hinted  of  the  Cornburys. 

*'  The  Cornburys,"  said  Lady  Doyne,  without  explain- 
ing herself,  ^*  are  cold-hearted,  selfish  people ;  and  I 
ha\e  reason  to  believe,  my  dear,  that  you  will  not  find  a 
home  at  Wilton." 

Jane  started, — but  she  remembered  the  Freen^antles. 

"  I  speak  advisedly,  my  dear  Miss  Ashenhurst,"  said 
Lady  Doyne  in  her  business-like  manner,  and  Jane 
forbore  to  ask  any  explanation. 

We  will  not  go  through  the  arguments  used  to  induce 

Jane  to  accede  to  her  proposal.     She  did  succeed,  and 

then  remained  through  the  night  in  the  chamber  of 

Mrs.  Ashenhurst ;  Jane  the  while  forgetting  her  own 

personal  distress  in  anxiety  iot  W  mother,  and  filled 
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with  admiration  for  the  ihoughtful,  unpretending,  frank- 
hearted  kindness  of  this  Samaritan  neighbor. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Ashenhurst,  in  the  same  lethargic 
state,  was  removed  to  the  house  of  their  new-found 
friend, — no  message,  no  token  of  kindness  or  care  hav- 
ing reached  them  from  Wilton ;  but  Jane  hearing  from  ' 
Mr.  Mortlake  that  his  lordship  was  gone  to  a  great 
cattle-show,  and  her  ladyship  about  to  visit  a  long- 
neglected  seat  at  two  counties*  distance,  to  which  the 
Preemantles  were  to  accompany  her, — an  unheard-of 
journey  for  Lady  Cornbury. 

Let  us  now  hasten  over  a  space  of  many  weeks, 
leaving  untold,  for  the  present,  what  occurred  next  at 
Denborough  Park  ;  leaving  the  world's  wonder  at  these 
strange  events  to  go  by  unspoken  of ;  nor  will  we  tell 
of  the  devoted  attachment  of  several  domestics  whd 
prayed  to  follow  the  altered  fortunes  of  Jane  ; — many  a 
poor  hfred  servant  bears  a  truer  and  a  nobler  heart  than 
the  friends  of  our  prosperity! — and  saying  nothing  of 
the  deep  and  desolating  sickness  of  mind  and  body 
which  lay  heavy  as  death  on  poor  Mrs.  Ashenhurst : 
nor  will  we  tell  the  fearful  suspense  of  Jane's  watching, 
nor  the  unabated  kindness  of  Lady  Doyne. 

We  must  now  look  in  upon  a  small  quiet  residence, 
many — many  miles  from  the  scenes  of  these  later  events, 
and  there  find, our  former  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  emaciated, 
shorn  as  it  were  it  her  former  honors,  the  pride  and 
strength  of  her  life  gone,  a  melancholy  ruin  of  her  for- 
mer self,  weak  in  body,  and  with  a  total  oblivion  of 
memory  as  to  the  later  years  of  hec  life.  She  is  seated, 
as  is  her  daily  wont,  in  an  easy-chair,  with  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  on  a  small  table  before  her,  from  which 
she  reads  the  lessons  for  the  day  many  a  time  in  the 
Course  of  the  day,  and  saying  but  little,  seems  yet  to 
take  an  almost  cheerful  interest  in  what  passes,  how- 
ever trifling  the  event.  There  too  sits  Jane,  the  good, 
dutiful  daughter,  who,  self-forgetting,  tended  her 
through  her  melancholy  sickness  with  holy  vj^lOftJwV- 
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ness,  and  now  devises  a  hundred    little  schemes  to 
amuse  and  diversify  her  monotonous  life. 

Mrs.  Ashenhurst  and  her  daughter,  even  after  this 
cruel  destruction  of  their  hopes,  were  not  poor :  the 
gifis  alone  which  they  had  received  from  their  relative, 
of  themselves,  constituted  no  ordinary  wealth  ;  and 
now,  in  the  elder  lady's  debility,  they  were  passing  rich. 
At  the  earnest  desire  of  Jane,  Sir  Willoughby  Doyne 
had  obtained  for  her  this  home  among  strangers ;  where, 
unannoyed  by  passing  events — undisturbed  even  hj 
familiar  faces  recalling  memories  which  it  was  only 
tranquillity  to  forget,  she  might  devote  herself  to  her 
mother,  and  gather  ;about  herself,  in  humble  thankful- 
ness, the  blessings  and  amenities  of  life  which  yet 
abundantly  remained  for  her,  in  unabated  strength, 
clear  and  even  strong  intellect,  bright  iniagination, 
highly  cultivated  taste,  and,  above  all,  in  the  holy  and 
cheerful  resign edness  of  her  spirit,  and  its  entire  trust 
in  Heaven.  And  here  wiihin  this  new  home  IRe  had 
gathered  about  her  her  favorite  authors,  her  music,  her 
flowers,  her  birds.  She  was  not  less  beautiful  than 
formerly  ;  though  with  a  beauty  somewhat  less  brilliant 
and  joyous,  her  countenance,  like  her  spirit,  was  calm. 
She  feared  little,  now  that  her  beloved  mother  was 
restored  to  her,  and  little  also  dared  she  hope  ;  though 
her  mind  many  a  time  reverted  to  pleasures  which  she 
believed  never  could  return,  lingering  on  them,  and 
retracing  them,  and  feeding  her  soul  with  visionary  things 
which  often  left  her  sadder  than  they  found  her. 

So  sat  Jane  one  afternoon  in  November,  watching 
the  last  gleams  of  red  sunlight  on  the  yet  unfallen  leaves 
of  a  young  beech-tree,  but  occupied  less  by  those  out- 
ward objects  than  by  thoughts  which  they  produced 
through  some  mysterious  association,  when  Brian  Liv- 
ingstone again  stood  at  her  side.  Jane  started  as  if 
she  had  seen  a  spectre,  but  the  eloquent  blood  spoke 
a  welcome  an  her  cheek  and  forehead. 

"Thank  God  !"  exclaimed  Jane  involuntarily; 
^^but  who  told  you  we  were  here  ?" 
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"  I  beard  it  all  from  a  friend  of  yours/'  said  he,  tak- 
Dg  her  hand  tenderly,  "  I  owe  this  happy  meeting  to 
hat  noble  fellow  Vigors."  ^ 

Jane  again  blushed  deeply. 

**  Thank  God,  we  can  yet  be  happy  !"  said  he,  clasp- 
ng  her  in  a  long  embrace,  and  impressing  the  first  kiss 
le  had  ever  given  her  upon  her  glowing  forehead  :  it 
was  such  an  embrace  as  a  husband  might  have  given  a 
ong-parted-frqm  wife.  O  the  perfect  happiness  o 
:bat  time  !  Holy  and  chastened  as  their  love  was  from 
long  disappointment,  they  met,  not  as  lovers  for  the 
irst  time  meeting  and  embracing,  but  as  most  dear, 
long-tried,  and  long-parted  friends.  The  misery  of  the 
past  seemed^  once  annihilated  by  the  present  fulness 
of  joy  ;  ao^in  the  midst  of  their  heart-happiness,  Liv- 
ingstone pp  how  Mr.  Vigors  had  sought  him  out  in  his 
Toreign  ^wderings,  and  joined  him  at  a  cottage  by  the 
Lake  of  ^neva  ;  that  the  most  entire  friendship  had 
^wnt^f^  between  them,  and  thence  he  had  come  to 
know  th«  sacrifice  which  Jane  had  made  for  his  sake  ; 
and  at  length,  through  information  Mr.  Vigors  had 
received  from  his  friends  in  England,  himself  had  re- 
turned* now  to  claim  the  happiness  which  in  so  great  a 
measure  he  owed  to  his  noble  friend.  It  was  not 
without  emotion  that  this  was  either  told  or  listened  to  ; 
and  so  the  lovers  lingered  and  talked,  and  lingered  yet, 
till  deep  twilight  had  made  the  colors  of  the  beech-tree 
one  mass  of  shade. 

"  Is  that  Mr.  Brian  Livingstone^s  voice  1"  said  poor 
Mrs.  Ashenhurst  from  the  inner  apartment,  rousing 
herself  up  from  a  nap  into  which  she  had  fallen.  V  Do 
bring  him  in,  Jane  ;  it  is  so  long  since  I  saw  him  !" 

**  We  have  a  pretty  place  here,  Mr.  Livingstone,"  said 
she  when  be  was  seated  beside  her ;  '^  a  far  prettier 
place  than  that  at  Harbury  ;  a  much  better  house,  and 
more  servants  too.  We  only  wanted  you  and  dear 
Mrs.  Burgoyne  to  make  it  perfect.  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  you  !"  and  she  again  offered  him  her  hand. 

The  tears  started  to  bis  eyes  as  he  heard  Vv^\  ^'^t.*^ 
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thus  ;  but  he  fell  it  was  in  mercy  she  was  thus  afflicted. 
What  pain  and  huraiiiation  was  spared  her  by  this  ob- 
livion of  mind  ! 

And  now  for  weeks  and  weeks  the  time  rolled  on 
a  succession  of  happiness.  Let  us  again  look  into  this 
boudoir-like  apartment,  lyith  its  unostentatious  com- 
forts and  elegancies,  on  the  happy  group  that  sate  there 
one  bright  morning  in  April. 

''  I  had  such  a  dream  last  night  of  white  favors  aad 
gloves,  of  bride-cake  and  a  wedding-ring  !"  said  poor 
Mrs.  Ashenhurst :  "  I  really  ara  glad  your  wedding  is 
going  to  be  so  soon,  Jane  !'^ 

"We  are  all  glad,  dear  Mrs.  Ashenhurst,"  said 
Augusta  Livingstone,  with  an  arch  smile  and  bright 
laughing  eyes,  a  very  Euphrosyne  in  youthful  beauiy 
and  gladsomeness. 

"  And  so  I  am  to  go  to  Bath  with  Mrs.  £urgoyne ; 
did  you  say  so,  Jane  love  ?"  ^* 

"  Yes,  my  dear  mother  ;  so  she  wishes,  if  yoiAo  not 
object." 

"  Oh  dear,  no,  love, — I  should  like  the  journey  of 
all  things.  '  And  you  say  she  has  a  good  house  1  It 
must  be  twenty  years  since  I  was  at  Bath.  I  shall  like 
it  of  all  things  t"  And  so  saying,  she  turned  again  to 
the  Prayer  Book. 

"And  pray  when  is  this  Mr.  Vigors  to  comeT 
asked  Augusta  of  her  brother. 

"  He  will  be  here  this  evening,"  was  his  reply. 

"  And  he  really  is  so  very  handsome  ?" 

"Wonderfully  so;  and  yet  unlike  any  handsome 
man  I  ever  saw." 

"  I  shall  never  like  him  !"  said  the  merry  girl.  "  If 
you  would  bespeak  my  aversion  for  any  man;  tell  me  he 
is  handsome.  I  hate  your  handsome  men  :  they  have 
no  heart,  no  sense ;  they  love  nothing,  they  think  of 
nothing  but  themselves !  I  never  saw  a  handsome 
man  that  I  could  endure,  except  yourself,  Brian." 

"  Mr.  Vigors  is  very  like  Brian,"  said  Jane  Asben- 
biint 
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**  Nonsense  !"  exclaimed  Augusta,  laughing.  **  The 
most  charming  man  I  ever  saw, — the  most  gentlemanly, 
the  most  sensible,  polite,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  ordinary, — was  my  old  favorite,  Sir  Gartoii 
Jellicos :  he  was  a  perfect  gentleman !  I  had  serious 
thoughts  of  proposing  for  Sir  Garton  myself,  only-  there 
was  Lady  Jellicos  in  the  way, — dear,  good  old  lady  !" 

'*  Mr.  Vigors !''  said  the  servant,  opening  the  door 
and  ushering  in  that  gentleman. 

What  a  happy  meeting  was  that  of  these  friends ! 
and  had  a  spectator  stood  by,  he  would  have  instantly 
seen  (he  impressipn  which  that  noble  countenance  made 
an  the  hitherto  sceptical  Augusta  Livingstone ;  she  wai» 
a  eoorert  in  half  an  hour,  though  she  maintained  her 
old  opinion  in  merry  wilfulness  all  the  next  day.  ^Mr. 
Vigors  did  not  meet  her  as  a  stranger ;  he  knew  her 
frank  true-heartedness,  and  many  a  high  quality  of 
mind,  from  letters  addressed  to  her  brother ;  and  a  few 
weekr  made,  as  my  readers  may  perhaps  already  have 
anticipated,  two  happy  couples  instead  of  one.  A  few 
moDths  more,  and  poor  .Mrs.  Ashenhurst  dreamt  of 
another  wedding  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment.  And 
80  let  us  leave  them — noble,  loving  hearts,  rich  in  their 
own  exceeding  happiness ! 
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PART   II. 
THE  WORKINO  OF  THE  CURSE. 

'  CHAPTER   I. 

It  was  full  four  weeks  after  the  death  of  General 
Dubois,  while  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  lay  to  all  appearance 
ftick  unto  death  in  the  house  of  Sir  Willoughby  Doyne ; 
and  the  Freemantles,  sister  and  brother,  unable  to 
avenge  the  affront  put  on  a  Conyers,  were  giving  way 
to  that  mutual  ilUwill  which  thenceforward  became  a 
life-long  quarrel, — while  Mr.  Mortlake  was  sending 
forth'  his  missives  and  his  emissaries,  not  only  through 
England,  but  even  on  the  Continent,  in  pursuit  of  the 
lost  legatee, — that  Sir  Harbottle  himself,  in  the  ordinaty 
dress  of  a  small  farmer,  blue  coat,  floweted  waistcoat, 
corduroy  breeches,  and  boots,  took  up  his  abode  at  the 
Half-Moon,  a  small  public-house  in  one  of  the  most 
retired  and  out-of-the-world  dales  in  Yorkshire. 

It  was  not  an  unpleasant  life  that  the  baronet  led 
here,  giving  himself  out  to  be  one  Mr.  Joseph  Pickup, 
a  country-gentleman's  steward,  who  had  fled  from  the 
wrath  to  come  in  consequence  of  an  amour  with  the 
genUeman's  only  daughter,  mistifying  his  slfRple-minded 
landlord,  honest  Master  Cumber,  with  stories  of  the 
wonderful  beauty  and  cruel  fate  of  his  fair  Mary  Ann. 
Sir  Harbottle  talked  and  drank  with  whatever  chance- 
guests  came  to  the  house;  joined  the  will-peg  and 
nine-pin  players,  and  beat  them  on  their  own  ground  r 
angled  in  the  brook  below  for  trout ;  and  when  nothing 
better  was  to  be  done,  sat  down  with  Boniface  witlun 
the  wooden  kitchen-screen,  over  a  brown  jug  and  ink- 
ard,  to  talk  over  those  \de^\  love  troubles  in  which  the 
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landlord,  honest  man,  took  a  wonderful  interest  So 
sat  they  on  the  sixth  day  of  Sir  Harbottle's  sojourn, 
when  Daniel  Neal,  with  his  wallet  on  his  back  and  his 
staff  in  his  hand,  walked  into  the  open  kitchen  of  the 
Half-Moon. 

*^  A  long  life  to  yft,  and  a  happy  one,  and  may  ye 
never  know  want !"  began  Daniel .  as  he  crossed  the 
threshold.  The  next  moment  he  recognised  Sir  Har* 
bottle.  "  Now  may  the  saints  save  us  both !"  exclaim- 
ed he,  throwing  off  at  once  the  whine  of  the  mendi- 
cant ;  ^*  may  the  saints  save  us,  and  give  us  a  happy 
home  in  Paradise  1  And  is  it  me  that  am  the  happy 
man  to  bring  ye  the  news  ?' 

**  What !  is  he  dead,  or  has  he  given  his  consent  P' 
asked  Master  Cumber,  his  head  full  of  Sir  Harbottle'$ 
love-story. 

'*  You've  heard  then  V*  said  Daniel. 

"  No,  the  deuce,  not  I !"  said  Sir  Harbottle  ;  "  what 
is  it,  old  fellow  ?' 

**  May  the  saints  be  about  ye,  and  take  away  the 
curse  that  sticks  to  the  gold  !  but  you're  heir  of  Generfd 
Dubois  !  He's  gone  to  his  reckoning,  and,  as  I  hope  to 
dt  down  with  the  blessed  Saint  Patrick  himself,  nobody's, 
remembered  in  his  will  but  yourself!" 

^'And  Miss  Mary  Ann,  is  nothing  said  of  her?" 
asked  the  compassionate  Boniface. 

*' That's  clear  beyond  my  knowledge,"  said  DanieL 

^^  Daniel,"  said  Sir  Harbottle,  ^'  this  news  of  thine  is 
somewhat  of  the  strangest :  thinkest  thou  that  thy  head 
u  of  the  solArest  t" 

**  Now  the  blessed  Mary  herself  help  me,"  returned 
the  beggar,  ^'  as  what  I  have  told  your  honor  is  true ; 
and  more  by  token,  see  here  what  this  bit  of  newspaper 
rays ;"  and  he  handed  to  Sir  Harbottle  a  crumpled  and 
dirty  fragment  which  he  had  gathered  up  in  his  wan- 
derings. 

"  Now,  by  Jingo !"  shouted  Sir  Harbottle,  striking . 
his  fist  on  the  table  till  it  danced  again,  after  he  had 
read  the  paper,  *^  this  is  the  primeat  bit  of  ^oo^  \^^ 
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that  ever  came  to  a  fellow  of  tny  incheB  !  Thou  art  a 
made  man,  Daniel ;  give  us  that  old  hoof  of  thine  I" 
and  Bir  Harbottle  shook  the  beggar's  arm  till  it  seemed 
hardly  a  part  of  his  body. 

*^  Give  this  old  fellow  to  eat  and  drink  the  best  that 
the  house  holds,''  said  Sir  Harbottle;  "and  harkee, 
Boniface,  I  must  have  thy  shandry  as  far  as  Skipton 
this  blessed  day  I  By  Jove,  we'll  have  rare  doings  be* 
fore  J'm  a  week  older !" 

"  Well,  Mr.  Joseph,  I  hope  you'll  do  what  is  right 
by  the  poor  young  lady ;  if  so  be  that  her  father  has 
left  you  the  money,  it  could  only  be  that  you  should 
marry  her !" 

Sir  Harbottle  laughed,  and  swore,  and  drank,  and 
roared  forth  songs  of  riotous  jollity  in  the  excess  of  his 
triumphant  merriment,  till  honest  Master  Cumber 
thought  "  of  a  certainty  he  was  gone  clean  mad  I" 

In  less  than  an  hour,  the  shandry,  a  most  primitive 
vehicle  of  some  two  hundred  years  old,  but  the  only 
'stvailable  carriage  within  ten  miles,  stood  at  the  door 
under  the  conduct  of  the  one-eyed  jottery-mau  of  the 
HalC-Moon,  who  was  to  bring  it  back ;  and  into  this 
vehicle,  which  creaked  and  swayed  under  his  vigorous 
person,  mounted  Sir  Harbottle,  after  he  had  kissed  the 
rosy  wench  who  served  at  the  Half- Moon,  and  promised 
her  a  blue  ribbon  for  a  keepsake ;  and  kissed  even  the 
fat  Dame  Cumber  herself,  in  the  midst  of  her  tubs 
and  steam,  as  she  stood  brewing  for  harvest;  leav- 
ing the  perturbed  landlord  unenlightened  as  to  his  in* 
tentions  respecting  the  disinherited  and  muAl  suffering 
Miss  Mary  Ann. 

"  I  thought  there  had  been  some  good  in  the  chap»" 
murmured  the  discomfited  Boniface,  as  he  trailed  a 
chair  after  him  to  the  open  door  where  the  beggar  was 
regaling  himself  at  an  entertainment  for  which  Sir 
Harbottle  had  amply  paid ;  "  but  I  fear  me  he'll  not  do 
the  right  thing  after  all." 

'^  As  to  that,"  said  Daniel,  after  he  had  taken  a  long 
dmught  of  *  the  jolly  eood  ale  and  old,'  '^it's  more  than 
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I  can  say ;  neither  Bir  Harbottle,  nor  his  fathers  before 
bim,  have  been  much  famed  either  for  right  thinking 
or  right  doing.*' 

"  What  a  thick-head  thou  art !"  said  Master  Cumber 
disdainfully  ;  "  Pm  talking  of  no  Sir  Tarbottle,  but  of 
yonder  young  fellow  that  thou  has  sent  off  as  if  the  devil 
drove  him  !"  '  ^ 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha  V*  laughed  Daniel,  on  whom  the  pota- 
tions were  already  taking  effect. 

^*  Dost  not  remember  that  this  was  Mr.  Joseph 
Kckup  V*  asked  Boniface,  impatient  of  his  guest's  mer- 
riment. 

Daniel  laughed  louder  than  ever.  "  Thou  has  pick- 
ed up  a  pretty  story,'*  said  he;  "ha!  ha!  ha!  thou 
hast  been  gulled,  my  fine  cock-o^the-hills !  Mr.  Joseph 
Pickup  !  ha !  ha  !  ha  !  Sir  Harbottle  Grirastone,  that's 
his  Christian  name  and  surname  to  boot !" 
'  "Sir  Tarbottle  Brimstone!"  said  Mdster  Cumber, 
laughing  in  his  turn  ;  "  Lord  love  us  ! — Sir  Tarbottle 
Brimstone  ! — nay,  nay,  thou'll  pass  none  of  thy  joked 
on  me  !  But,  come,  come,  friend  ;  you've  good  easing  ^ 
and  drinking  there,  and  I'll  maybe  find  you  a  nlghf  8 
lodging,  only  tell  me  what  you  think  he  will  do?  Will 
he  marry  her  V* 

"What!  Miss  Ashenhurst  1"  asked  Daniel,  "tbe 
rose  aiid  lily  of  all  England  !  No ;  by  my  consent,  that 
he  never  shall !" 

"Well,  there  never  was  such  a  tangled  skein, in  tti^ 
world  before  j"  exclaimed  honest  Master  Cumber,  half 
bewildered  and  half  angry:  "dost  thou  say  he  ought 
not  to  do  what  is  right  by  that  poor  young'  woman,  and 
be  got  all  her  father's  fortune  !  Goodness  guide  us ! 
this  is  a  beggar's  honesty  !" 

*'Look  ye,  master,"  said  Daniel,  facing  aboiit  on  his, 
seat,  "  I  know  more  about  these  things  than  you  do. 
I  was  with  the  general — Lord  have  mercy  on, his  soul- 
Christ  have  mercy  on  his  soul !"  muttered :  he  rapidlV, 
aod'f&rolEBBed  himself :  "  I  was  with  U!n^  I  ^^  Kti  \xi!sk^ 

▼OL.  II.  JO* 
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where  this  money  was  got ;  and  I  saw  more  than  I 
should  like  to  tell,  or  you  would  like  to  bear.  That 
money,  Master  Landlord,  for  which  a  man  sells  his  soul 
to  the  lowest  pit  of  perdition,  caii  do  good  to  neither 
man  nor  woman  ;  and  Miss  Jane  Ashenhurst — may  the 
saints  love  her  and  give  her  a  good  husband  I — has  had 
a  lucky  miss  to  be  left  with  short-comings.  If  Sir 
Harbottle  has  got  the  purse,  he  takes  along  with  it  the 
curse ;  and  there's  a  rhyme  for  you,  and  that's  lucky.'* 

^*  Well,  it's  clean  past  my  understanding,"  said  the 
puzzled  Boniface. 

"  I  dare  say  it  is,"  returned  Daniel. 

^^  And  who  is  it,  dost  say,  as  has  lefi  him  all  this 
money  1"  asked  Master  Cumber. 

^^  General  Dubois  of  Denborough  Park,  in  the  county 
of  S ;  and  a  power  of  money  it  is." 

^^  And  Miss  Mary  Ann'!"  asked  the  landlord,  doubt- 
ingly ;  "  that  is  not  her  real  name,  is  it  1" 

"  Why,  no,"  said  Daniel,  "  I  know  of  no  Miss  Mary 
Ann  in  our  parts." 

**  What  dost  call  this  chap  ?"  asked  Boniface,  after  a 
long  pause  in  which  Daniel  renewed  his  attacks  on  the 
brown  jug  and  the  eatables,  and  poor  Master  Cumber 
had  vainly  tried  to  disentangle  his  bewildered  braiiu 
.  "  Sir  Harbotle  Grimstone,"  returned  Daniel. 

^*  Brimstone !"   said    Master  Cumber,    ^  it    has  a 
queerish  sound  with  it." 

^^  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !"  laughed  Daniel,  ^*  thou  art  a  rare 
scholar !    Brimstone !  it'll  do,  it'll  do !" 

^^  Well,  I  must  tell  my  missis,"  said  the  honest  man, 
rising ;  and,  before  long,  Daniel  heard  a  great  uproar 
among  the  brewing  tubs,  occasioned  by  no  less  an  event 
than  the  anger  of  Dame  Cumber  who  vehemently  re* 
sented  the  transformation  of  Mr.  Joseph  Pickup  into  so 
dubious  a  personage  as  Sir  Tarbottle  Brimstone. 

*^  Begone  with  you  for  a  nincompoop !"  shouted  the 
provoked  Dame  Cumber,  flinging  the  wooden  bowl 
which  she  had  just  been  using  after  her  retreating 
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spouse ;  **  begone  with  you  for  an  old  dunderhead,  and 
don't  come  bear  slandering  honest  men  with  beggar's 
lies !» 

**  What,  and,  so  he's  a  great  gentleman  !"  said  the 
rosy  maiden  of  the  Half-Moon  as  she  again  filled 
Daniel's  Jug,  and  had  received  from  him  this  strange 
intelligence.  ^^  Well,  for  certain  1"  added  she,  blushing 
yet  rosier  as  she  remembered  various  gallantries  that 
idie  had  received  at  his  hands. 

"  What  do  you  stand  canting  here  for  ?"  exclaimed 
the  angered  landlord,  willing  to  pour  upon  her  the 
wrath  he  did  not  dare  to  retort  upon  his  wife :  **  off 
with  you  to  your  scrubbing  and  Bcowering,-^a  lazy 
baggage !" 

**  A  great  gentleman  and  a  baronet !"  murmured  the 
retreating  maiden  to  herself.  ^'Well,  it's  maybe  no 
better  for  me  ! — but,  for  sure,  he'll  remember  the  rib- 
bon— I  would  not  be  without  a  keepsake  !" 

Master  Cumber  again  sate  down.  But  let  us  leave 
him  and  Daniel  Neal  to  clear  up  this  entangled  story 
the  best  they  were  able,  and  hasten  now  to  the  county, 
where  the  return  of  Sir  Harbottle  was  so  eager^  desir- 
ed; and  where,  as  we  may  imagine,  nothing  could 
exceed  the  interest  and  anxiety  which  his  absence  ex- < 
cited.  Many,  too,  were  the  ineffectual  means  used  by 
his  friends — and  everybody  seemed  his  friend  now — to 
discover  bis  retreat.  Daniel  Neal,  however,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  the  first  to  carry  him  the  tidings,  as  if 
he  had  some  mysterious  connexion  with  the  nabob's 
gold. 

Sir  Harbottle's  domestics  were  aU  alive.  Morning, 
noon,  and  night,  their  business  was  to  look  out  for  their 
master ;  and  among  them  all  none  were  more  deeply 
interested,  none  more  warmly  eager  for  his  return,  than 
his  poor  follower  Dummie :  and  before  we  introdace 
Sir  Harbottle  to  his  home,  to  which  at  this  very  moment 
we  mnst  imagine  him  advancing  with  the  utmost  possi- 
ble speed,  a  worcl  or  two  must  be  said  on  this  Us  bum- 
Ue  dependent 
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In  the  very  earliest  years  of  Sir  Harbottle's  manhoodi 
his  mother  had  a  fair  maiden  named  Judith,  whose  rustic 
beauty  drew  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  young  profligate. 
Like  many  another  trusting  heart,  she  was  deceived; 
and  the  righteous  Lady  Orimstone,  Sir  Harbottle's 
mother,  amazed  at  the  damsePs  fol]y,  to  which  she  gave 
a  harsher  name,  cast  her  forth  upon  the  world,  holding 
ftp  her  pious  hands  at  the  awful  depravity  of  the  sex 
**  now-a-days." 

The  poor  young  woman  went  forth,  no  one  knew 
whither;  and  bitter  must  the  hardships  have  been 
which  she  endured,  for  when,  in  three  years,  she  re- 
tomed  to  the  native  village  of  her  betrayer,  no  ooe 
recognised  her :  she  was  apparently  a  care-worn,  sor- 
Tow-strickeh  woman;  resolute,  and  stern,  and  sad: 
and  With  her  came  a  deaf  and  dumb  child,  her  little 
Edmund,  for  whom  with  determined"  courage  she  la- 
bored night  and  day,  taking  him  with  her  to  the  har- 
vest-field, or  to  the  gleaning,  in  almost  sullen  self-de- 
pendence, unbeholden  to  charity  and  thankless  for 
compassion.  The  poor  mother  made  no  friends,  and 
she  wanted  none  ;  all  the  tenderness  and  kindness  of 
her  heart  were  centred  in  her  child.  Little  Edmund, 
unlike  his  mother,  was  a  creature  of  universal  sympa- 
thies ;  and,  loving  all,  all  loved  him  in  return  :  in  frame 
be  was  robust )  and,  notwithstanding  his  natural  de- 
fects, possessed  of  much  personal  beauty,  with  a  most 
extraordinary  quickness  of  intellect  His  eye  was  in- 
telligent and  full  of  observation,  and  with  a  sort  of  in- 
tuitive knowledge  he  seemed  to  understand  whatever 
was  transacted  before  him,  while  his  imitative  powers 
and  his  manual  dexterity  were  so  great  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  all  the  little  arts  or  devices  he  attempted. 
But  his  ruling  passion  was  for  dogs  and  hors^ ;  and  as 
the  hounds  and  horses  of  the  Grimstones,  always  re- 
nowned Nimrods,  were  ever  before  his  eyes, — ^for  the 
poor  mother,  from  some  unknown  cause,  established 
benelf  near  the  park-gates,  though  herself  never  en« 
tered  the  demesne,  Bummve)  ^  Vi^  was  fieimitiarly 
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called,  leapt  from  his  mother's  arms  at  the  ueigh  of  the 
hones  or  the  bark  of  the  hounds,  or  toddled  out  in  hm 
young  independence  to  clap  his  hands  for  joy  as  his  fa- 
vorite quadrupeds  passed  in  and  out,  or  to  seduce  by 
his  caresses  some  strong  or  sleek  sagacious  hound  to 
play  with  him,  or  to  lie  down  with  him  in  the  sun,  in 
which  way  they  were  not  unfrequently  found  together 
asleep. 

This  passion  for  the  four-footed  race  attracted  the 
attention  of  grooms  and  stable-boys,  and  poor  Duromie 
was  indulged  with  many  a  ride,  and  many  an  introduce 
tion  to  stables  and  kennels,  of  which  neither  Lady 
Grimstone  nor  his  mother  knew  anything.  The  lady 
at  length  died  ;  and  then  the  boy,  eluding  bis  mother's 
eye,  and  disobedient  only  in  this  respect,  lived  half  bis 
time  among  the  grooms  at  the  hall. 

When  Sir'  Harbottle  came  to  the  estate  at  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  found  Dummie  a  fine,  well-grown  lad 
of  ten  years  old  ;  active,  bold  and  enterprising,  the 
favorite  of  huntsmen  and  jockeys,  a  privileged  person 
both  in  stable  and  kennel.  The  favorite  racers  and 
hunters  neighed  to  see  him,  ,and  the  bounds  wagged 
their  tails  and  laid  down  their  sleek  ears  at  bis  approach. 
Sir  Harbottle  himself  caressed  the  boy,  and  he,  in  his 
tarn,  felt  for  Sir  Harbottle  the  strongest  attachment. 
£)ould  poor  Dummie  have  opened  his  heart  to  hb 
toother,  he  would  have  talked  of  the  baronet  as  a  faitb- 
fuJ,  affectionate  dog  would  speak  of  its  master,  had  it 
the  .power  to  do  so.  His  attachment  was  like  that  of 
the  animals,  a  blind  indiscriminating  love.  His  eye 
brightened  at  his  presence ;  he  watched  his  motions, 
and  anticipated  his  wishes :  he  was  aware  of  his  coming 
by  some  unknown  instinct,  and  ran  forth  to  meet  him, 
to  hold  bis  horse's  bridle,  to  hold  his  stirrup,  or  perform 
any  office  whatever,  apparently  sufficiently  rewarded 
by  the  consciousness  of  serving  him,  and  overpaid  by  a 
smile  or  any  passing  token  of  approbation  or  good-will. 
It  is  true,  that,  like  a  dog's,  his  treatment  was  often  not 
the  gentlest ;  he  was  the  meek  recipieuV  ot  \xi\xe\i  cA 
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Sir  Harbottle's  wrRth,  drunken  or  sober:  be  was  sworn 
at,  menaced,  and  even  beaten  by  his  master ;  but  he 
resented  it  not.  Though  evincing  to  every  one  besides, 
a  spirit  which  would  brook  neither  insult  nor  wrong,  to 
Sir  Harbottle  he  was  attached,  faithful,  and  submissive. 
In  return,  Sir  Harbottle  gave  him  as  much  love  as  was 
in  his  nature  to  bestow  ;  he  loved  him  like  his  dogs  and 
his  horses.  Though  poor  Judith  kept  herself  as  much 
aloof  as  heretofore,  she  no  longer  forbade  her  son's 
going. to  the  hall.  ^^  It  is  his  father's  house,''  said  she 
to  herself;  ^^and,  though  I  will  never  ask  for  a  drink 
of  water  there,  he  has  a  right  to  as  good  as  it  holds  !" 

When  Sir  Harbottle  left  his  home  for  London,  poor 
Dummie  drooped  and  moped  about  like  a  dog  that  had 
lost  his  master  :  he  no  longer  seemed  to  take  pleasure 
in  the  society  of  his  old  friends  the  grooms  and  jockeys; 
his  only  companion  was  Sir  Harbottle's  favorite  horse, 
and  his  only  pleasure  the  fondling  with  the  noble 
creature  in  his  stall,  and  lying  down  to  sleep  under  his 
manger.  But  when  the  whole  country  was  astir  with 
inquiries  after  Sir  Harbottle,  Dummie  went  out  east 
and  west,  north  and  south,  in  search  of  him  ;  aware, 
spite  of  his  natural  impediments,  that  some  great  and 
desirable  event  awaited  his  coming. 

The  morning  after  the  day  with  which  this  chapter 
opened,  Dummie  rose  up  at  earliest  dawn,  and,  scarcely 
allowing  himself  time  to  take  a  hasty  breakfast,  set  out 
from  his  home  as  if  filled  with  a  new  vivacity.  Hfi 
mother  questioned  him  by  signs,  to  him  perfectly  intel- 
ligible, as  to  the  cause  of  his  excitement;  Dummie 
made  her  understand  that  Sir  Harbottle  was  approach- 
ing, and,  brooking  no  longer  delay,  asceniied  to  a  hill 
and  stood  there  looking  northward. 

^^  What  a  poor  fool  it  is !"  murmured  Judith,  aS| 
hour  after  hour,  she  looked  forth  from  her  door  and 
still  saw  the  speck-lik«  figure  of  the  boy  standing  OB 
the  hill. 

Towards  noon,  poor  Dummie,  like  the  hound  that 
agaia  scents  his  master's  comings  and  bounds  forward 
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to  meet  him  with  joyful  impatience,  ran  eagerly  down 
the  hill  lo  the  high  road  just  as  the  postchaise  came  in 
sight,  which  was  conveying  Sir  Harbottle  homeward. 
"With  the  peculiar  cry  of  joy  which  the  poor  fellow 
made  in  his  moments  of  ecstacy,  he  hailed  his  master. 
Kr  Harbottle  welcomed  him  as  the  first  confirmation  of 
the  good  tidings;  and,  calling  to  the  driver  to  stop, 
threw  open  the  door,  and,  snatching  him  in,  seated  him 
beside  him.  Dillnroie  looked  into  his  face  with  his 
animated  intelligent  eyes,  kissed  hishands  and  his  feet, 
and,  when  his  impatient  master  reproved  him  for  his 
troublesome  joy,  meekly  and  gently  smoothed  down 
his  shoulder  with  almost  imperceptible  caresses,  or 
mbbed  against  the  laps  of  his  coat  as  an  affectionate 
animal  might  do  in  the  ecstasy  of  its  attachment. 

Sir  Harbottle  Orimstone  came  home  to  find  the 
amazing  news  true  to  the  minutest  particular ;  came 
home  to  find  all  the  world  his  friends  ;  came  home  to 
sit  down  at  Denborough  Park,  its  sole  lord  and  master. 

A  jovial  man  was  Sir  Harbottle;  and,  three  days 
after  his  return,  he  made  a  feast  in  his  house  which 
was  to  be  like  the  feast  of  a  king.  *^  Whatever  is  this 
day  eaten  or  drunk,''  said  the  joyful  heir,  ^*  shall  be 
produced  from  the  new  heritage,-— oxen  and  sheep^  fish, 
flesh,  and  fowl !''  Wine  and  strong  drink,  whatever 
furnished  forth  the  potations  of  the  day.  Sir  Harbottle 
▼owed  should  be  furnished  from  the  nabob's  spoil. 

Poor  Dummie,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  household,  was 
full  of  activity  and  bustle ;  and,  on  the  third  night  after 
Sir  Harbottle's  return,  accompanied  the  gamekeepers 
to  take  fish  from  the  ponds  in  Denborough  Park.  The 
night,  at  first  still  and  heavy  with  an  electric  atmos- 
phere, became  towards  morning  wild  and  terrible,  with 
a  tremendous  storm  of  thunder.  The  whole  sky  was  a 
vault  of  blackness,  momentarily  torn  asunder  with 
fierce,  red,  jagged  lightning ;  and  the  never-ceasing 
thunder  rumbled,  and  pealed,  and  echoed  from  one 
horizon  to  the  other.  The  men  sheltered  themfteh^s 
through  the  fiercest  of  the  storm ;  but  DumimQ)  \7\10w; 
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want  of  bearing  closed  his  soul  to  what  makes  the  prin* 
cipal  terror  of  a  thunder-storm — the  appalling  sound*^ 
exulted  in  the  wildness  of  the  night,  and  fthe  sublime 
sod  terrible  beauty  of  the  lightning.  As  the  morning 
ftdyanced,  the  storm  abated,  and  the  gamekeepers  and 
their  attendant  fishermen,  together  with  Dummie,  sallied 
forth  to  take  up  their  night-lines  from  waters  which 
lay  in  one  of  the  deepest  glens  of  the  park,  hidden 
among  old  oaks  and  birches.  But  no  sooner  had  thej 
reached  this  place  than  the  storm  again  collected,  cod- 
centrating  its  fury  over  the  hollows  in  which  they  stood, 
as  if  the  very  elements  resented  Sir  Harbottle'a  taking 
possession  of  the  nabob's  wealth. 

The  storm  had  abated,  and  the  morning  sun,  shone 
OQt  fr6m  a  cloudless  sky  oyer  the  refreshed  and  drip- 
ping earth,  when  poor  Dummie's  mother^  who,  as  we 
have  said,  had  never  entered  within  the  park-gatei 
aince  the  day  she  was  driven  from  the  hall  in  her  deep 
«hame,  was  seen,  to  the  amaze  of  her  neighbors,  with 
her  cloak  over  her  head,  and  in  the  greatest  possible 
agitation,  hastened  up  the  park.  Without  ceremony  or 
leave-asking,  she  rushed  into  the'.house,  and  onward  to 
the  breakfast-room,  where  at  that  early  hour  she  en^ 
countered  Sir    Harbottle  alone,  taking  his  morning 

^  Where  is  my  boy  1"  exclaimed  she. 

Sir  Harbottle  recognised  the  voice,  though  the  per- 
mm  had  long  been  forgotten.  *^  Bless  my  life,  Judith !' 
said  he,  '^  where  have  you  sprung  from  V* 

*^  Wber^  is  my  boy  V^  again  asked  the  fnuuie  wo- 

*f  What,  in  Hearen's  name,  do  you  mean  V* 
*'  Where  is  that  poor  dumb  lad,  your  own  son.  Sir 
Harbottle  V^  said  she,  looking  wildly  round  hen     ^*  Oh 
he  is  dead  {  he  is  dead !  I  know  it !"  cried  the  poor 
woman.    ^'  I  saw  him  this  night  dead  in  my  dream  l^ 
"  Judith !"  said  Sir  Harbottle,  "  is  that  boy— ^ 
*^  Your  son,  Sir  Harbottle ;  as  I  live,  before  God, 
'^(four  80&  and  mine  V^  «^d  i!da  ^oor  •  woman ;  '*  nor 
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should  mortal  soul  have  known  it,  but'  my  agony  has 
wrenched  it  from  me  !  Where  is  my  poor  dumb 
child  r 

Sir  Harbottle  leaned  hb  head  on  bis  hand  and  was 
thoughtful.  ^*  Come,  come,  Judith,^'  at  length  he  said, 
as  she  reiterated  her  question,  ^'  you  are  as  foolish  as 
erer :  I  remember  your  dreams  formerly  !" 

"  Mart  !'*  said  the  poor  moman,  with  a  voice  and  ges- 
ture of  indignant  severity,  "  am  I  come  here  to  be 
taunted  with  those  days  !  Accursed  was  the  hour  I 
saw  you  first !  You  were  my  ruin,  and  now  you  are 
the  death  of  my  boy  !  I  dreamed  it.  Sir  Harbottle. 
Oh  Christ  I  and  so  as  the  poor  fool  loved  you  !" 

"Sit  down,  Judith, ^it  down  ;  this  is  an  idle  dream," 
said  Sir  Harbottle,  much  disconcerted  and  offering  her 
money. 

*'  I  will  never  touch  your  gold.  Sir  Harbottle  !"  ex- 
claimed Judith ;  "  I  that  have  sorrowed  and  suffered 
UQthought  of,  that  have  toiled  and  struggled  uncared 
for,  will  have  none  of  your  gold  !  I  ask  nothing  of 
your  hands  but  my  poor  dumb  boy.  Tell  me  where 
he  is,  for  I  know  of  a  surety  he  will  die  in  your  ser- 
vice !'* 

"  Upon  my  soul,"  said  Sir  Harbottle,  "  I  know  no- 
thing of  him  further  than  that  he  went  to  the  glen- 
pools  with  the  men  last  night." 

**,I  knew  it !"  screamed  the  poor  mother,  "I  knew 
that'he  was  dead  ;  I  saw  him  drenched  with  water  last 
night  in  my  dream  !" 

Sir  Harbottle  rang  the  bell. 

"  Oh  the  poor  fool,  the  poor  dumb  fool !"  muttered 
the  mother  in  heart-broken  accents  ;  ^^  and  he  would 
ran  through  fire  and  water  for  him  ;  he  would  have 
worn  bis'  poor  feet  off  for  him  ;  and  burnt  his  fingers  to 
the  bone  for  him !  Oh  the  poor  dumb  fool,  and.  I 
knew  all  along  that  a  curse  would  <K)me  !" 

"Where  is  Dummiel"  asked  Sir  Harbottle  of  the 
servant  who,  after  a  considerable  time,  answered  his 

"  Ob,  sir  r  exclaimed  the  man  in  repV^. 
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^^  I  know  it !''  screamed  the  mother,  ^^  be  is  dead  I 
Oh,  my  God,  he  is  dead  !"  and  so  saying  she  rushed 

Kst  him,  as  if  instinctively,  through  the  weD-remern- 
red  house  to  the  court-yard,  where,  blackened  by 
lightning  and  drenched  by  water,  lay  in  truth  the  body 
of  poor  Dummie,  which  the  men  had  just  then  brought 
in,  and  about  which  a  throng  of  servants  had  gathered. 

Sir  Harbottle  fell  idto  deep  cogitation ;  and  as  he 
sate,  oppressed  with  sadder  reflections  than  he  had  ever 
experienced  before,  the  lamentations  of  the  poor  be- 
reaved mother  came  sorrowfully  to  his  ears. 

The  awful  and  sudden  death  of  poor  Dummie  at  this 
particular  time  struck  all  the  domestics  as  an  omen  of 
evil,  and  especially  as  in  her  frantic  grief  the  mother 
spoke  mysteriously'of  the  connexion  between  Sir  Har- 
bottle  and  her  son.  Sir  Harbottle  I)jmself  was  discon- 
certed by  the  incident,  and  drank  deeply  that  day  to 
drown  the  remembrance  of  it  One  while  he  poured 
out  volleys  of  wrath  upon  all  who  came  near  him ; 
again,  he  vowed  with  himself,  in  a  fit  of  half-drunken 
pity  and  remorse,  to  repair  the  wrongs  and  bereavement 
of  poor  Judith  with  money,  which,  according  to  his 
ideas,  was  the  universal  panacea  for  heart-griefs  as  well 
as  worldly  wants ;  yet,  spite  of  his  vows  of  reparatipn, 
his  sallies  of  anger,  and  the  potations  he  swallowed,  like 
all  his  people,  he  thought  it  a  bad  omen  ;  he  remem- 
bered the  nabob's  curse  ;  and  this — the  death  of  a  poor 
faithful  creature  in  his  service,  the  child  of  the  injured 
Judith — seemed  like  a  seal  to  it.  But  Sir  Harbottle 
was  not  a  man  to  detain  uneasy  feelings  if  it  was  in  hu- 
man means  to  dismiss  them.  A  few  days  went  on ; 
th6  acuteness  of  this  excitement  wore  off;  the  world 
thronged  about  him  with  congratulations  and  felicita- 
tions ;  the  feast  was  holden  ;  and  poor  Dummie  was 
forgotten. 

Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone  sate  a  jovial  man  among  bis 
boon  companions,  feasting  on  the  good  things  which  the 
nabob  had  provided. 

^^And  Heaven  send  me,''  exclaimed  he  in  hia  elatioi 
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with  a  triumphant  laugh,  as  he  rea^  to  them  from  his 
copy  of  the  will  the  motive  of  the  bequest — "  Heaven 
send  me  many  such  enemies,  and  many  such  curses  !" 

Deep  and  long  was  the  carouse,  and  Sir  Harbottle's 
oration  to  his  friends  was  much  in  this  style  : 

'^  Egad,  I  smell  the  old  fox  ;  I  fathom  the  old  boy's 
charitable  intentions.  He  thought  me  an  extravagant 
dog,  and  was  resolved  that  I  should  not  want  means  to 
take  my  swing  and  my  destruction.  But  I  will  baulk 
him  !  Tes,  my  lads,  I  will  turn  old  man ;  I  will  set 
you  an  example  of  moderation  and  economy,  such  as 
few  of  your  fathers  can  show.  Oh  !  this  blessed  God- 
send of  Indian  gold,  what  miracles  shall  it  not  perform 
on  good  English  ground  ! 

**  Doubtless,  the  worthy  nabob  had  many  a  pleasant 
vision  of  bounds  and  harlots,  and  the  spending  of  sub- 
stance upon  riotous  living,  with  a  proper  sequel  of  Jews 
and  lawers,  and  most  melancholy  means  to  patch  up 
and  support  a  broken  constitution,  a  battered  estate^ 
and  a  conscience  that,  finding  sly  twinges  and  a  con- 
tinual crying  to  no  purpose,  took  to  downright  slashes 
and  stabs  of  a  roost  deadly  character.  But  not  so ! 
Oh,  majestic  nabob  !  hadst  thou  ten  tenements,  I  will 
make  them  a  hundred.  Hadst  thou  hundreds  of  acres, 
I  will  make  them  thousands  !  Thy  copper  shall  be- 
come silver  ;  thy  silver,  gold  ;  and  thy  gold  as  the  very 
mountain  of  Ophir  itself ;  and  as  for  iron-chests,  in 
those  days  they  shall  be  without  end  !" 

He  laughed,  and  his  comrades  laughed;  but  this  re- 
solve, so  merrily  avowed,  was  in  reality  formed  serious* 
]y.  He  had,  reckless  as  he  was,  sufiicient  superstition 
to  dread  the  curse  denounced  upon  him  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  nabob's  wealth ;  and  the  death  of  poor 
Dummie,  the  sacrifice  of  a  singularly  attached  being, 
and  in  truth  his  own  son,  at  the  very  moment,  as  it 
were,  of  his  entering  on  an  inheritance  so  bequeathed, 
gave  yet  greater  force  to  his  feelings. 

While  Sir  Harbottle  and  his  friends  thus  caroused, 
the  bereaved  mother  and  a  few  neighbora  ioWovjedi  ^o^\ 
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Dummie  to  tbe  grave ;  and  the  vulgar  public^  with 
quick  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  ever  ready  to  cen- 
sure  their  superiors  in  rank,  spoke  in  no  measured 
terms  of  the  man  who  held  a  revel  in  his  house  the  very 
day  his  son  was  buried. 

Sir  Harbottle,  sincere  in  his  desire  to  repair  as  far  as 
money  would  do  it,  the  loss  and  sorrows  of  Judith,  sent 
down  his  man  to  desire  an  interview  with  her.  The 
poor  woman  was  busied  putting  by  her  son's  clothes 
into  the  little  chest  whence  they  could  never  more  be» 
taken  for  his  use. 

"  Tell  your  master,*'  said  she  with  tearless  eyes,  still 
smoothing  the  old  coat  her  boy  had  worn,  ^^that  I  shall 
not  come  at  his  bidding,  nor  shall  I  receive  gold  at  bis 
hands.  I  asked  neither  help  nor  pity  in  my  sorest 
need,  and  I  ask  them  not  now,  and  especially  not  from 
him.  Tell  him  to  keep  his  gold  to  be  a  curse  to  him- 
self, and  his  pity,  if  pity  he  have,  against  the  day  when 
he  may  need  it  for  himself.  Tell  him  I  have  not  another 
son  of  whom  I  can  be  bereaved  ;  I  am  utterly  desolate ; 
and,  though  he  drank  his  wine  with  the  drunken  while 
the  poor  dumb  fool  was  buried,  he  may  live  to  see  tbe 
time  when  he  may  wish  the  heads  of  his  own  sons  as 
low  as  is  the  head  of  mine  !  Tell  him  all  this,  young 
man,  word  for  word,  or  bid  him  come  down  to  me  and 
hear  it  for  himself !" 

The  lacquey  turned  on  his  heel,  believing,  as  many 
had  done,  even  before  the  boy's  death,  that  the  woman 
was  mad.  The  purport  of  her  message  was  delivered 
to  the  baronet ;  and  though  he  latched  loudly,  and 
swore  with  a  desperate  oath  that  she  was  ready  for  Bed- 
lam, it  only  gave  yet  deeper  energy  to  his  resolve  of 
counteracting  ihe  nabob's  curse  by  beginning  alto* 
gether  a  new  life. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

To  BEGIN  a  new  life,  or,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  "  (b 
tarn  over  a  new  leaf,"  in  the  most  eflFectual  way,  would 
be,  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone  knew,  by  taking  to  himself 
a  wife.  He  accordingly  looked  round  among  the  ladies 
of  his  own  neighborhood  ;  but  no  one  of  them  took 
his  fancy.  If  he  again  thought  of,  or  had  still  a  linger- 
ing passion  for  Jane  Ashenhurst,  certain  it  is  he  did  not 
again  solicit  her  hand.  How  or  where  Sir  Harbottle 
met  with  the  wife  he  chose,  is  not  for  us  to  say ;  nor 
was  it  known  to  any  of  his  friends,  for  great  was  the 
surprise  of  tl;iem  all  when  it  was  given  out  that  the  bar- 
onet was  about  to  bring  home  his  lady,  and  to  take  her 
to  Denborough  Park,  which  would  henceforward  be  his 
residence.  Lady  Grimstone  made  her  appearance, 
without  bridemaids,  without  any  bridal  attendant  or 
ceremonial  whatever ;  a  calm,  placid  lady  ;  young,  but 
with  the  staid,  sober  demeanor  of  much  more  experi- 
enced years,  and  withal  a  Roman  Catholic.  Sir  Har- 
bottle'd  jovial  friends  were  all  thrown  aback  by  the  lady 
who  thenceforth  was  to  preside  over  the  mansion  ;  they 
foretold,  at  a  glance,  that  all  the  jblly  doings  of  the  old 
hall  at  Knighton  were  at  an  end, — and  they  were  right. 
The  next  thing  that  was  heard  of,  was  the  dismissal  of 
hunters  and  hounds :  '^  A  most  prudent  beginning !" 
said  every  one.  The  old  hall  was  then  let ;  its  furni- 
ture sold ;  the  park  farmed  to  advantage ;  farms  ad- 
measured and  relet  on  higher  terms;  supernumerary 
servants  dismissed;  borrowed  money  paid  off,  and 
^erything  put  into  a  train  of  the  greatest  possible  order 
and  sober  regularity. 

Courteous  reader,  by  your  leave,  we  must  now  sup- 
pose seven-and-thirty  years  to  pass  before  we  again  re- 
sume this  true  history ;  and  so  supposing,  after  this  lapse 
of  time  we  will  again  look  in  upon  the  once  ^Vvw^^^  ^<^. 
mesne  of  Deuborougb  Park.    The  vexy  \.\x\i  ol  ^^ 
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park  itself  seemed  to  have  undergone  a  change :  the 
more  distant  parts  were  enclosed,  and  had  already 
borne  the  harvests  of  many  seasons ;  the  luxurious 
herds  of  deer  were  gone,  and  in  their  stead  cattle  were 
grazing  at  so  much  a-head  ;  the  waters  were  some  of 
them  drained  dry,  and  others  overgrown  with  reeds  and 
choked  up  with  water-plants ;  all  the  oaks  in  the  prime 
of  their  vigor  were  cut  down,  and  the  unbroken  sun- 
light fell  upon  many  a  hollow  which  tor  centuries  be- 
fore had  lain  in  the  shadowy  umbrageotisness  of  its 
woods.  Here  and  there,  on  the  boundaries  where  the 
wall  had  fallen  down,  or  palings  were  broken,  the 
breach  was  defended  with  the  most  economical  substi- 
tutes for  the  original  material.  The  heavy  tree-branch- 
es hung  low  over  the  richly-wrought  cast-iron  gates 
which  made  of  old  the  principal  park-entrance ;  the 
massy  and  deeply-cut  stone  pillars  on  either  hand  were 
green  and  weather-stained  ;  while  the  stone  lions  ram- 
pant with  which  they  were  surmounted  were,  the  one 
hidden  with  the  overgrowth  of  trees,  and  the  other  brok« 
en  by  some  rude  accident.  Spiders,  season  after  sea- 
son, had  spun  their  webs  in  the  iron  tracery  of  the  lofty 
gates,  and  weeds  and  gravel  encroached  on  their  lower 
fretwork  :  all  things  showed  that  it  was  many  a  year 
since  these  gates  had  been  opened.  Advancing  on- 
ward, by  the  very  road  by  which  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  and 
her  daughter  gained  the  house,  the  once  marble-smooth 
gravel-walks,  winding  among  lawns  and  shrubberies, 
were  now  green  and  overrun  with  a  plentiful  growth  of 
weeds,  which  went  to  seed  and  sprang  up  thicker  each 
successive  season.  The  lawns  themselves,  rank  and 
untrimmed  as  the  common  field,  encroached  with  their 
seeded  grass  both  upon  shrubbery  and  walks ;  the  oUce 
cheerful  fountains  were  now  dry,  and  the  marble  basms 
into  which  they  had  played  unsightly  with  rubbish  or 
matted  with  weeds ;  the  shrubberies  were  wild,  over- 
sown thickets,  that  told  of  many  years  of  neglect 
Jminediately  round  ihe  Yiou&e^  icu^lit  still  be  seen  some 
feeble  attempts  at  culti^^Vvoii  \  V!ti^  ^se^«&  ^n^  x&somL 
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once  in  the  year,  the  flower-borders  and  shrubberies 
roughly  dug,  and  the  branches  of  trees  lopped,  which 
would  otherwise  have  impeded  the  freedom  of  walking. 
But  the  house  itself  told  even  a  sadder  tale  of  neglect 
than  the  surrounding  grounds  ;  the  exterior  had  assum- 
ed that  aspect  of  disorder  and  neglect  which  even  the 
dry  brick  and  mortar  or  stonework  of  a  house  so  soon 
puts  on  :  the  wood-work  was  unpainted  ;  the  windows, 
many  of  them  closed,  and  others,  by  their  dingy,  un- 
cleaned  appearance,  spoke  of  tdiscomfort  and  neglect 
within.  Some,  too,  there  were  of  the  lower  and  more 
commonly  used  apartments,  with  cracked  panes  puttied 
at  the  extremities ;  or,  if  quite  broken  out,  mended 
with  paper,  or  more  effectually  with  a  wooden  substi- 
tute. 

Let  us  enter  and  observe  tlie  inmates.  But  our  en- 
trance must  not  be  by  the  spleiulid,  temple-like  portico 
at  which  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  and  her  daughter  alighted,— 
it  was  many  a  year  since  that  was  in  use  ;  tall  dande- 
lions lifted  up  their  globes  of  winged  seed  from  the 
joiots  of  the  marble  steps,  and  the  carved  door  was 
bleached  and  weathered  by  the  tempests  of  many  sea- 
sons ;  the  small,  line-like  crevice  where  the  well-made 
doors  folded  together  was  filled  with  dust,  and  in  the 
keyhole  a  spider  had  built  its  web.  It  was  through  a 
side-door  leading  to  the  less  dignified  apartments  that 
entrance  was  now  to  be  had.  In  all  the  rooms  were 
yet  to  be  seen  abundant  traces  of  the  once  regal  plen- 
ishing ;  but  everywhere  the  dominant  spirit  of  sordid 
parsimony  or  of  brutal  misrule  made  itself  felt ;  it  was 
a  degraded  den  of  the  most  revolting  features  of  the  hu- 
man character,  ignorance  and  avarice.  The  superb 
appliances  for  luxurious  enjoyment  remained  many  of 
them  in  their  tattered  and  tarnished  grandeur,  and  oth- 
ers were  put  to  uses  far  different  from  their  original 
destination. 

Tke  history  of  the  gradual  steps  by  which  the  master 
of  the  mhnsioB,  the  once  jovial  and  lavish  Sit  Yl«t\KA.V\ft 
Oriauione^  bad  sdraaced  from  retrenchmenl  to  ig^xv^ 
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mony — ^from  parsimony  into  avarice — avarice  absorbing 
and  insatiable,  it  is  needless  to  trace ;  seven-and-thirty 
years  had  seen  the  nabob's  curse  operate  deeply  and 
fatally  by  the  very  means  Sir  Harbottle  had  used  to 
counteract  it :  nor  m\l  we  tell  of  the  domestic  strife 
and  bickering,  nor  of  the  conjugal  and  maternal  wretch- 
edness, which  had  harassed  and  almost  worn  down  the 
spirit  of  the  much-enduring  Lady  Grimstone. 

Their  descendants  were  five  :  the  three  elder,  sodSi 
Christopher,  George,  and  Robert,  all  grown  to  man's 
estate,  with  the  rude  ignorance  of  boys,  and  the  deter- 
mined undisciplined  vices  of  men.  Sir  Harbottle  had 
soon  become  too  penurious  to  pay  for  bis  sons'  educa- 
tion at  school  or  college,  and  when  they  again  returned 
to  their  home  they  had  far  outgrown  the  influence  cf 
their  mother.  Lady  Grimstone  from  her  own  slender 
funds  provided  them  for  a  while  with  pocket-money; 
but  when,  as  Sir  Harbottle's  parsimony  grew,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  provide  for  herself  and  her  younger 
children  whatever  was  beyond  absolute  necessaries,  and 
as  the  passions  and  propensities  of  the  elder  stiengthen- 
ed,  and  their  expenditure  proportionably  increased,  she 
was  unable  longer  to  supply  them,  they  filched  and 
eked  out  their  own  finances  by  means  which  would  not 
have  borne  too  close  an  inquisition,  and  which  made  a 
perpetual  warfare  between  their  father  and  themselves 
They  were  lawless  at  home,  debauched  abroad,  and 
rapacious  harpies  everywhere,  regarding  their  father  ai 
a  stingy  tyrant,  and  he  the  while  looking  on  them  as  so 
many  vampires  ready  to  suck  his  blood  and  impatient 
for  his  death. 

The  daughter,  Julia,  had  been  entirely  educated  by 
ber  mother  and  the  priest.  Father  Cradock,  a  poor  but 
pious  man,  who  circulated  among  the  few  Catholic 
families  within  three  counties,  and  held  at  Denborough 
Park  the  three-fold  character  of  priest,  preceptor,  and 
counsellor, — at  least  with  Lady  Grimstone  and  her  two 
younger  children.  SuWa,  «^\te  of  the  atmosphere  of 
debased  passion,  o(  sotdi^  ^ti^l  tsaa^t^^  ^^\i\»tt!kM»^  of 
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fearful  example  and  evil  communication,  in  which  she 
had  breathed  from  her  infancy,  had  grown  up  like  a 
lily  among  thorns.  At  the  time  we  revisit  Denborough 
Park  she  was  in  her  twentieth  year ;  a  fair  and  bloom- 
ing girl,  with  a  roundness  and  fulness  of  figure,  a  bright 
and  buoyant  style  of  beauty,  that  contrasted  sorrowfully 
with  the  worn,  anxious,  and  shadow-like  appearance  of 
Lady  Grimstone. 

The  youngest  son,  Bernard,  was  at  this  time  eighteen, 
extremely  unlike  his  sister  or  brothers  ;  pale,  and  with 
an  attenuation  of  frame  and  face  that  told  somewhat  of 
delicate  health,  but  more  of  a  quick,  restless  spirit, 
which  excited  and  agitated  within.  No  one  could  have 
looked  on  Bernard  without  thinking  of  the  sword  and 
its  scabbard :  his  eye  was  dark  and  piercing,  flashing 
with  a  troubled  light,  as  much  the  evidence  of  strong 
passion  as  of  keen  intellect ;  his  mind  was  grave  and 
meditative ;  his  nature,  affectionate,  and  deeply  sensi- 
tive, alive  to  the  least  sentiment  of  kindness,  but  quick 
also  to  resent  slight  or  insult.  Like  his  sister,  he  had 
profited  to  the  utmost  by  what  little  instruction  their 
peculiar  circumstances  afforded  them.  He  was  the  in- 
defaligable  pupil  of  Father  Cradock  while  he  remained 
at  Denborough  Park  ;  but  in  his  absence,  wandered  in 
unparticipated  solitude  about  the  brook-sides,  or  by  the 
wild  overgrown  ponds  in  the  park,  with  his  angling-rod 
and  bis  book,  opd  often,  instead  of  attending  to  either, 
sat  absorbed  for  hour^  in  visionary  day-dreams,  foster- 
ing still  more  an  idealism  of  mind  which  must  eventually 
unfit  him  to  struggle  with  the  common-place  realities 
of  the  world,  and  leave  him  an  easy  prey  to  the  design- 
ing, or  the  victim  of  certain  disappointment.  Both 
Lady  Grimstone  and  Father  Cradock  designed  him  for 
holy  orders, — nor  had  Bernard  himself  opposed  his  des- 
tination :  for  the  present,  however,  he  was  essentially  a 
E»et — a  poet,  though  he  had  essayed  but  little  verse. 
e  saw  everything  with  a  poet's  eye,  he  felt  it  with  a 
:  poet's  heart,  and  within  his  soul  lay  those  unfathomed 
wells  of  sentiments  and  deep  moral  feeling  wYvicYi  ^t^  ^ 
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vitality  to  true  poetry ;  at  the  same  timetha. 
perament  was  that  of  electric  passion.  Mi 
this  at  present  slept,  but  the  elements  were  t] 
to  be  kindled  into  being  at  a  word. 

Bernard  Grimstone  was  a  solitary  enthusiaF^ 
his    mother,   his  sister,  nor  Father  Crador' 
knew  as  yet  the  susceptibility  and  depth  of  hi«=' 
yet  to  all  of  them  he  was  extremely  dear 
source  of  much  deep  and  almost  painful  inf' 
his  son  Bernard's  existence  Sir  Harbottle  ' 
appeared  to  have  no  consciousness;  the  y 
went  in  and  out  before  him  without  attractin'^ 
attention.     His  favorite  son — in  fact,  his  favr 
spite  of  his  continual  offences,  was  Christ' 
first-born  ;  his  affection  apparently  decrease' 
ority ;  the  spirit  of  avarice,  as  it  had  growr 
and  deadened  his  natural  affections,  till  hi^ 
children  mi^ht  be  said  to  claim  no  paterr 
whatever.     If  the  world  censured  Sir  Harb 
censure  either  did  not  reach  him,  or  if  it  did,  i* 
callous  to  be  affected  by  it :  besides,  the  inteit 
prpperty,  and  the  strict  guard  he  was  compel  I- 
overall  to  preserve,  it  from  the  harpy  clutci. 
sons — like  the  dragon-watch  of  liis  own  goldei 
occupied  him  so  entirely  that  he  had  no  linK 
general  society.     True  it  is,  he  was  in  the  t 
of  the  peace,  and  might  be  seen  upon  the  be. 
quarter-sessions  ;  but  except  there,  Sir  Harb. 
only  be  found  walking  with  sturdy  steps,  dot 
tenance,  and  watchful  eye,  thai  peered  ^ 
glances  from  under  his  shaggy  grey  eyebrow, 
ing  out  for  a  depredator  under  every  bush 
every  tree  on  some  of  his  broad  manors ;  ■ 
home,  busied  over  his  strong  escritoir  with  hi 
ed  bonds  and  mortgages,  leases  and  immenst 
with  the  strong  ring  which  held  his  keys  ov* 
thumb,  while  his  palm  held  fast  the  keys,  ti. 
ion  and  experience  of  lawless  hands  which 
ready  to  seize  upon  these  k^e^^\%  o?  \!i\a  tmonv 
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and  perfect  himself  in  the  arts  of  rising  in  the  world- 
arts  which  his  mother  intended  he  should  practice  to  the 
utmost.  At  three-and-twenty  he  returned  to  the  old 
house  at  Westow,  a  profound  scholar,  an  accomplished 
gentleman,  the  delight  of  his  mother's  heart  and  the 
glory  of  her  eyes  ;  active,  enterprising,  ambitious,  with 
splendid  connexions  abroad  and  offers  of  patronage 
from  the  first  Catholic  families  in  England. 

Many  a  time,  in  the  fulness  of  her  maternal  pride, 
was  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Conistable  filled  with  a  generous 
compassion  and  sympathy  for  her  friend,  doomed  as  she 
was  to  humiliation  and  sorrowful  anxiety  about  her 
children. 

"  Poor  woman  !"  said  the  self-satisfied  mother,  '*  how 
thankful  I  am  that  my  Walter  never  caused  me  a  mo- 
ment's uneasiness !"  and  then,  while  she  saw  in  fancy  the 
certain  degradation  and  misery  of  the  young  Grimstones 
and  their  heart-broken  mother,  she  luxuriated  in  sunny 
visions  of  prosperity  which  her  son  would  assuredly 
gather  about  her  declining  years. 

But  week  after  week,  month  after  month  went  on  of 
the  summer  after  Walter's  return,  and,  to  his  mother's 
astonishment,  he  seemed  becoming  indifferent  about 
his  future  career ;  the  at-first  eagerly  discussed  plans 
of  ambition  occupied  him  no  longer,  and  the  letters  of 
his  most  influential  friends  remained  unanswered.  She 
remonstratred,  but  his  reply  was  an  idle  excuse.  She 
then  watched  him  narrowly ;  and  the  proud,  intellectual 
Walter  Constable  might  be  seen  angling  in  a  beautiful 
brook  that  divided  the  lands  of  Denborough  from  those 
of  Westow :  she  saw  him  carry  out  books  of  poetry 
which  did  not  return  with  him  ;  she  saw  him  seated  on 
the  grass  with  Bernard  Grimstone ;  and  Bernard,  the 
shy  youth  who  had  avoided  her  presence  when  she 
tisited  his  ihother,  was  now  not  an  unfrequent  guest 
at  Westow.  All  this  Mrs.  Constable  saw,  bat  she  stu- 
pected  it  was  not  all ;  and  her  suspicion  was  right : 
it  was  for  the  sake  of  Jojla  Grimstone  that -the  ambi- 
iioQs  man  trifled  away  a  i^wtata^T  ^mong  tninshihe  and 
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green  leaves,  for  her  sake  that  even  more  than  a 
brother's  interest  warmed  him  towards  her  sensitive  and 
ardent-spirited  brother. 


CHAPTER    III. 

A  NEW  existence  opened  upon  Julia  Grimstone  from 
her  intercourse  with  Walter  Constable.  Her  mind,  full 
of  natural  refinement  and  purity,  had  shrunk  from  the 
grossness  and  vulgarity  of  her  elder  brothers,  and  from 
tJje  sordid,  selfish  spirit  of  her  father,  turning  itself 
inward  with  an  earnest,  unsatisfied  craving  after  com- 
panionship with  gentler  and  nobler  natures ;  for  though 
a  close  bond  of  union  existed  between  her  mother  and 
herself,  Lady  Grimstone,  subdued  by  long  suffering, 
yielded  to,  rather  than  resisted,  the  difficulties  nnd 
annoyances  of  her  lot,  while  Julia  lived  in  a  restless 
daily  warfare  with  them.  In  Walter  Constable  all  that 
she  had  visioned  and  desired,  whether  as  friend,  coun- 
eellor,  or  companion,  was  realized  :  his  graceful  person 
ftnd  the  easy  polish  of  his  manners,  the  frank  simplicity 
of  his  address,  the  lofty  tone  and  purity  of  his  senti- 
ments, contrasting  as  they  did  with  those  of  her  hourly 
annoyance,  were,  in  the  first  instance,  irresistibly  at- 
tractive; but  when  beyond  this,  on  further  acquain- 
tance, she  felt  the  force  of  a  strong  mind,  opening 
before  her  new  and  extended  views  of  all  subjects  of 
thought;  when  she  heard  hira  speak  on  topics,  of 
which  she  had  only  dim  conceptions,  as  familiar  matters 
of  every-day  experience, — she  looked  upon  him  as  a 
being  of  a  superior  order,  come  down,  as  ic  were,  to 
irradiate  the  dark  sphere  of  her  mortal  existence.  To 
him  this  profound  reverence  of  his  intellecfj  which  Julia 
in  the  simplicity  and  integrity  of  her  heart  took  no  paini 
to  conceal,  was  flattering.  The  admiration' of  a  beau- 
tiful woman  finds  its^^liyto  the  heart  of  the 'deei^t 
philosopher ;  and  Walter^  be  it  remembered)  ^Oia'jQPdtt^^ 
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fresh  from  the  seclusion  of  a  college,  and  with  a  heart 
peculiarly  alive  to  the  influence  of  beauty.  No  wonder 
was  it,  therefore,  that  the  docile  pupil  who  sat  by  his 
0ide,  reading  with  him  the  same  book,  opening. to  him 
timidly  the  speculations  and  fancies  of  her  own  mind, 
and  drinking  in  his  deeper  knowledge  with  an  undis- 
guised and  reverential  admiration,  became  more  to  him 
than  the  mere  pupil  of  his  school-learning. 

But  the  exact  manner  in  which  the  passion  had 
directly  revealed  itself  is  not  for  us  to  say.  At  the  very 
time  we  introduce  the  youthful  pair  to  our  readers,  they 
were  lovers,  and  in  the  daily  habit  of  meeting ;  some- 
times  wandering  together  tlirough  the  hollows  or  by 
the  overgrown  ponds  of  the  park ;  or  to  some  dingle^ 
open  moorland,  or  secluded  ruin  in  the  neighborhood: 
and  often  the  deep  twilight  shadows  gloomed  over  the 
landscape,  or  the  summer  moon  shone  out,  before  they 
turned  their  faces  homeward.  But  the  more  favorite 
place  of  meeting,  and  where  many  and  many  an  hoa? 
was  spent  beside,  was  an  old  ruinous,  summer-house, 
which  in  the  by-gone  days  of  the  Denborough  Park 
glory  had  shone  forth  from  the  midst  of  its  parterre  and 
shrubbery  on  a  wooded  hill-side,  with  its  painted 
windows,  its  gilt  vane,  and  an  internal  decoration  of 
marble  and  ornamental  painting  ;  but  which  now  stood 
a  picturesque,  half-ruinous  object;  its  garden  ovei^ 
grown  with  weeds  and  with  but  desolate  remains  of  its 
shrubbery,  in  the  midst  of  a  growing  plantation  of 
younger  trees, — the  old  generation  of  full-grown  timber 
having  been  felled  by  Sir  Harbottle  when  he  cama  to 
the  estate.  Doubtless  the  place  was  sacred  to  the  loTen 
for  something  beyond  its  picturesque  character,  it! 
sylvan  site  overtopped  by  the  vigorous  growth  of  id 
tr^es,  or  for  the  extensive  view  over  manyacoanty 
which  the  hill-top  commanded  at  twenty  yards'  dis- 
tance. Thither  their  steps,  as  if  by  instinct,  were 
mostly  directed,  standing  as  it  did  most  conveniently  at 
the  very  point  where  the  two  neighbor  lands  met,  and 
vtbeace  it  commanded  a  Vv^w  of  the  two  homea^-Den- 
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borough  Park,  yet  magnificent  in  its  desolation,  show- 
ing at  that  distance  perhaps  even  a  more  imposing 
aspect  than  in  its  grander  days,  like  an  old  '•  picture 
darkened  and  mellowed,  though  somewhat  damaged, 
by  time  and  neglect;  and  the  ancient  though  small 
house  of  Westow,  built  of  dark  brick,  with  its  balconied 
and  turreted  porch  rising  like  a  law  tower  over  the 
roof;  its  old  arched  gateway  and  its  double  avenue  of 
renerable  elms — the  only  timber  of  which  its  fallen 
fortunes  could  now  boast,  and  upon  which  its  posses** 
sors  looked  with  pride  and  respect  almost  equal  to  their 
family  quarterings,  or  the  achievements  of  their  re- 
nowned ancestor  John  Constable,  by  whom  these  trees 
were  planted. 

Week  after  week,  week  after  week  went  on  of  sum- 
mer weather,  and  the  blades  of  corn  which  the  lovers 
bad  seen  shoot  from  the  ground  were  in  esrir,  and  the 
leaves  which  they  had  seen  bud  were  now  darkened  into 
the  monotonous  green  of  the  full-blown  summer. 
Walter  to  all  appearance  had  forgotten  the  schemes  of 
busy  life  in  which  but  shortly  before  he  had  been  so  im* 
{Mitient  to  engage,  and  Julia's  home-griefs  and  vexations 
bad  lost  half  their  power  of  disturbing. 

Blissful  were  those  days  of  first,  unclouded,  unre> 
fleeting  love,  when  all  happiness — all  existence  even, 
teemed  concentred  in  its  consciousness. 

The  intercourse  with  this  accomplished  neighbor  wae 
not  less  delightful  and  beneficial  to  Bernard  Grimstone 
than  to  his  sister.  Walter  was  of  that  order  of  spirits, 
which,  full  of  mind  itself,  enkindles  and  calls  forth  the 
mind  of  those  about  it.  Never  did  Bernard  feel  himself 
•o  overflowing  with  bright  imaginings,  so  conscious  of 
hb  own  intellectual  power,  or  so  much  to  revere  and 
yearn  after  intellectual  beauty,  as  when  out  in  the  open 
air  reclining  on  the  turf,  or  .walking  with  him  and  Julia, 
linked  arm  in  arm,  he  listened  to,  or  conversed  with, 
Walter  Constable.  At  first,  it  is  true,  he  had  been  cast 
back,  overpowered  and  dazzled,  as  it  were,  by  the  ex- 
haostlest  and  varied  stories  of  his  mind^ — {ox  \ti\^^xTC\w% 
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poor  Bernard  felt  as  a  little  child  before  him ;  but  when 
bifi  friend,  who  understood  his  character  at  once,  and 
the  peculiar  tendencies  and  gifts  of  his  mind,  brought  out 
and  showed  him  wherein  his  own  strength  lay,  commend- 
ing and  encouraging  his  genius,  a  new  and  brighter  future 
qeemed  to  open  before  him,  easy  of  access  and  certain 
in  its  reward  ;  at  the  same  time  an  eternal  weight  of 
gratitude  seemed  laid  upon  him,  and  in  the  overflowings 
of  his  heart  he  made  Walter  the  confidant  of  many  a 
hope,  many  a  day-dream,  many  an  ardent  aspiring 
which  he  had  believed  but  a  few  short  hours  before 
were  as  the  sacred  treasures  of  a  holy  place,  not  to  be 
revealed  to  eye  of  man. 

All  this  opening  of  the  heart,  this  new  sunshine  of 
li^,  occasioned  a  closer  and  more  intimate  union  be- 
tween Bernard  and  his  sister,  and  warmly  and  deeply 
did  she  sympathise  in  all  those  feelings  which  had  hith- 
erto been  locked  up  in  his  own  breast  with  such  jealous 
care.  Besides,  Julia,  with  less  critical  taste  and  know- 
ledge than  their  friend,  was  more  easily  pleased,  and  a 
more  generally  encouraging  recipient  of  his  poetical 
flights  and  fancies  ;  and  praise  is,  the  breath  of  the  po- 
et's life.  Dear  was  the  praise  thus  given  ;  and  Julia, 
the  beloved,  the  chosen  of  Walter  Constable,  ranked 
next,  for  judgment  and  knowledge,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
young  poet,  to  Walter  himself,  and  sometimes  even 
above  him ;  for  Julia  would  be  enraptured  by  the  sen- 
timent of  a  stanza,  while  the  wiser  and  sterner  critic 
would  demur  about  the  rhythm  of  a  line  or  the  propri- 
ety of  a  new  phrase. 

Such  was  the  state  of  afiisiirs  when  Mrs.  Constable, 
who  had  looked  on  with  jealous  eyes  for  some  time,  and 
foreborne  to  reproach  or  reason  with  her  son,  only  from 
the  hope  that  it  was  but  a  passing  friendship  which 
would  die  all  the  sooner  if  unopposed,  began  to  think 
her  silence  wrong  ;  and  especially,  as  in  confirmation 
of  her  own  suspicion,  a  rumor  had  reached  her  of  the 
love  between  her  son  and  Jiilia  Grimstone,  at  which 
'  yf  informant  had  arched  her  brows  and  looked  wiling 
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to  woDder  and  talk  if  the  lady  bad  given  encourage- 
roenty  which,  however,  she  did  not,  being  perfectly  sat- 
isfied with  the  hint.  But  when  Bernard  came  next  to 
Westow  she  determined  to  sit  in  company  with  thero, 
and  even  endure  those  poetical  rhapsodies  and  reveries 
with  which  she  had  no  sympathies,  and  then  take  the 
opportunity  afterwards  of  representing  to  her  son  the 
folly  and  imprudence  of  such  acquaintance,  add  still 
more  of  any  closer  connexion  with  the  family.  Accor^ 
dingly,  no  sooner  was  the  resolve  made  than  an  oppor- 
tunity occurred  of  acting  upon  it.  Bernard  came  to 
visit  her  son  that  very  evening  ;  and  though  she  saw 
the  restraint  which  her  presence  imposed  on  him,  and 
the  distress  visible  on  his  countenance  as  Walter  com- 
menced the  customary  topics,  still  she  sat  by  in  silent 
irritation,  pursuing  with  redoubled  speed  her  knitting—* 
work  in  which  she  was  everlastingly  engaged,  having 
already  knit,  during  the  nine  years  of  her  son's  absence^ 
ban^ngs  to  a  bed  ;  chair  and  sofa  covers,  and,  above 
all,  a  rug  some  four  yards  square  of  worsteds,  curiously 
and  elaborately  emblazoning  forth  the  arms  of  the  Con- 
stables, with  all  their  quarterings,  in  colors  proper — ; 
gules,  or,  azure,  and  argent,  in  which  lions  pawed  the 
air,  and  armed  arms  displayed  their  daggers ;  and 
though  the  four-footed  creatures  and  the  weaponed 
gauntlets  did  not  materially  differ  from  each  other  in 
form,  whatever  they  naight  in  color,  and  required  ver- 
bally setting  forth,  still  it  was  a  grand  piece^of  work,  and 
fringed  as  it  was  with  scarlet  and  purple,  made  no  in^ 
considerable  show  in  the  centre  of  the  o|d  black  and 
polished  oak  floor  of  their  sitting-room^  where  it  was 
laid  down  in  especial  honor  of  her  aon,  to  be  consigned 
again  to  lock  and  key  the  very  day  on  which  he  left 
Westow — the  dark  waluscotted  walls  of  the  same  apart- 
ment displaying  divers  renowned  ancestors  of  the  fami- 
ly grim  and  faded  in  their  dull  gilded  frames ;  among 
whom  was  the  gallant  John  Constable,  with  his  wel£ 
used  sword ;  and  Blanche,  the  lady  of  his  second  son, 
ccMispicuous  for  her  angelic  beauty  through  the  dimmed 
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colors  of  the  canvass. — But  to  return  to  Mrs.  Consta- 
ble, who  sat  busied  and  troubled  in  this  apartmetnt. 
Her  present  work  was  now  a  counterpane,  in  which  she 
exhibited  endless  imaginings  of  pattern,  in  every  diver- 
sity of  diced,  diamonded,  starred,  waved,  and  scrolled 
pattern — a  very  paradise  of  dainty  devices,  and  which 
she  intended  as  a  wedding  present  to  her  son's  wife, 
when,  after  having  achieved  greatness,  or  won  the  heart 
of  some  noble  lady,  the  family  tree,  like  the  banyan, 
again  shot  root,  to  become  even  greater  than  the  parent 
stock.  For  such  a^  time  this  exquisite  piece  of  work 
was  now  preparing,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  good  lady 
.felt  somewhat  jealous  that  all  this  labor  and  pains,  de* 
signed  for  some  highly-dowered  and  nobly-allied  bride, 
might,  after  all,  be  bestowed  on  a  Grimstone  ;  although 
Lady  Grimstone  was  her  friend,  and  the  daughter,  by 
her  own  confession,  an  excellent  young  woman  ;  but 
then,  there  was  the  family  !  So  thought  Mrs.  Consta- 
ble,  as  she  knit,  stitch  after  stitch,  and  the  point  of  the 
great  diamond  grew  wider  and  wider,  enclosing  within 
itsdf  a  succession  of  yet  smaller  diamonds,  and  then 
again  decreased  to  the  opposite  point.  So  thought 
she,  always  ending  with  an  exclamation  against  the  aw- 
ful disgrace  of  marrying  into  the  Grimstone  fkmily ! 
How  many  diamonds  were  ruined  while  she  fretted  and 
listened  to  what  seemed  to  her  the  solemn  folly  and  high* 
flown  nonsense  of  the  two  young  men,  it  is  impossible 
to  say ;— ^she  knit  and  drew  out  the  needles,  and  began 
again,  and  yet  the  thing  went  wrong ;  while  Walter, 
in  his  rich  and  finely  modulated  voice,  read  the  verses 
which  Bernard  timidly  presented  before  hiih,  feeling 
self-persuaded  that  they  were  excellant,  till  they  were 
in  the  critic's  hand, — and  then,  with  a  sudden  revulsion, 
believing  them  as  wretched,  while  his  eye  gltaced  over 
them  in  silence,  but  again  reassured  and  filled  with  a 
glowing  enthusiasm  as  Walter  without  comment  read 
aloud. 
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I 
Away,  rain  power  of  Song !  why  make  the  gift  - 

Of  thy  enchantmente  torture?    Are  there  not 

Thousandfl  who  down  timers  smoothest  watert  drift, 

And  curse  the  o'erflowidg  fbhiess  of  their  lot ; 

Hying  from  scheme,  to  sdieme,  fhmi  spot  to  spot, 

In  emptiness  of  soul  ?    There  launch  the  fire- 

Of  thy  quick  fightnings,  let  the  dreary  blot 

And  blankness  of  their  bosoms  feel  desire^ 

Why  should  my  carc*bound  heart  be  tempted  to  aspire  ? 

O  what  a  mighty  and  resplendent  world 
lies  there  around !    Tet  what  avails  it  me  ? 
Like  a  sea-reptile  in  its  shell  upcurVd, 
Whelm'd  in  the  waves,  halP>oonciottsly,  I  see. 
Abroad,  abroad  all  natures  wander  firee ; 
The  waters  leap  in  gladness ;  wild  winds  siftg 
'On  their  far  journeys ;  through  the  forest-tree 
The  fleet  birds  glance  with  joy-uplifted  wing^ 
Freedom,  and  fight  and  bliss,  visit  earth's  smallest  thiag ! 

The  shepherd  ranges  the  lone  mountain  proud ; 
Blithely  his  furrow  the  poor  ploughmaa^sows ; 
fn  wood  and  deQ  the  laborer  carols  loud, 
As  on  hb  cheek  the  free  wind  freshly  blows; 
Wildering  delight  the  lowliest  wanderer  knows, 
For  round  him  peaoe  and  beauty  are  dnpened : 
Bat  me  alone  thy  necromantic  shows, 
Beset  in  crowds— with  sodden  Kght  thcjk  bunt, 
And  mock  my  heart  with  dreams,  and  madden  it  with  thirst. 

O  for  a  glimpse  of  Oceag !  the  wild  roar— 
The  fluttering  breeze,  like  breath  of  distant  lands ; 
The  waTes'  glad  riot  on  the  roeky  shore ; 
The  calm  blue  stretch  of  far^repoeing  strands ! 
Oh  I  the  fak  scene  where  livingly  expands 
The  waste  of  waters  that,  with  beaTS  and  bound, 
Rejoice  in  their  sublimity— -the  sands 
Where  the  wild  sea-flodcs  piping  blithe  are  fooid^ 
Or  send  their  lonely  cries,  Ueiit  with  the  billows' sound ! 

Stand  not  the  lonely  hills  as  they  hate  stood 
Through sofitary ages?    Therethedbnd 
From  far-lands  sailing,  loves  to  pause  and  brood : 
Tliere  haunts  the  wind;  and  there  the  torrent  k)Md 
Shoots  in  its  joy  •;  the  eagle  circles  proud ; 
There  crouches  the  red  stag ;  there  roams  the  flock : 
Why,  why  am  I,  as  they,  not  thns  allowM 
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To  dimb  their  lontly  ridgei,  and  unlock 
Thought's  toIUary  flow,  like  waters  from  the  rock? 

I  (Hne  for  thoae  wild  slopee  and  glooms— I  yeam 
To  foel  the  free  winds  of  the  heath ;  to  slake 
My  thirst  at  waters  that  through  moss  and  fiun 
Rub  sparkling  to  the  forestpskirted  lake ; 
Through  morning  dews  and  odorous  deUs  to  take 
My  joyous  way,  to  where  the  northern  seas, 
!Mid  screaming  wild-fowl,  ever^sounding  break 
Round  isles  which  know  no  shade  of  summer-treeo, 
But  'mid  the  misty  crags  green  lie  the  silent  leas. 

My  soul  is  haunted  with  the  sights  and  sounds 
Of  the  vast  world ;  I  hear,  I  hear  the  roar 
Of  the  great  ocean,  whose  delight  surrounds 
The  glorious  earth  and  rushes  evermwe 
With  an  immortal  strength  on  every  shore ! 
Rapt  o'er  its  walers,  on  the  spirit's  wing. 
What  palmy  lands  my  fancy  doth  explore^— 
What  sea-like  floods,  and  forests  tall  that  fling 
Their  spicy  branches  wide  o'er  no  fomiliar  thing ! 

So  dost  thou,  Soul  of  Poetry,  at  will 
Catch  up  and  whirl  me  to  all  climes  remote  j 
Through  storm  and  darkness— through  the  arctki  cbUly 
Like  an  unbodied  essence  do  I  float ; 
War's  wasting  myriads,  drum  and  trumpet  not« , 
And  mercfaan^'caravan,  and  city-show , 
Here  fleet^  and  there  the  famine-haunted  boat| 
Driven  far,  the  terrors  of  the  sea  to  know : 
Man's  pride  and  misery  all,  before  me  ooipe  and  go  I 

I  wake,  and  what  aiA  I  ?    With  closed  eyei% 
As  the  chained  captive  in  the  galley's  hold. 
Dreams  of  free*iboted  wilds  and  cloudless  skies 
Till  the  chain  pinches,  and  his  &te  is  roll'd 
Back  on  his  bosom— so  to  thirst  and  cold 
And  darkness  do  I  wake !    These  visions  fair 
Pass,  and  life's  most  unspirtual  things  unield^^ 
Things  which  I  would  not— hopes  I  scorn  to  share— 
And  souls— can  (Aey  be  souls  1— those  druges  of  low  care  f 

*^  This,  my  friend,  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  ybur  ar 
Mid  Walter  as  he  gare  back  the  paper ;  **  and  the  v( 
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Scation  is  as  good  as  the  sentiment :  your  images  are 
3t  incongruous  either.     It  is  a  noble  poem,  Bernard  l^ 

The  tears  started  to  the  poet's  eye,  and  his  pale 
leek  was  yet  paler,  as  he  received  the  verses  back, 
id  heard  the  few  words  of  commendation.  Much 
Ik  of  poetry  ensued,  and  poor  Mrs.  Constable  knit 
It  faster  than  ever,  and  wondered  her  son  had  no 
ore  sense.  No  sooner  was  the  young  guest  gone  than 
ic  began : — 

"  I  think,  Walter  Constable,  you  might  find  som'e- 
jDg  better  to  do  than  to  fill  that  young  man's  head 
ith  such  high-flown  and  sentimental  nonsense ! 
^bat  good  can  all  this  verse-making  and  rhodomon- 
ding  do  for  either  of  you  ?— can  it  alter  the  Grimstone 
(putation,  or  stand  Mr.  Bernard  in  the  stead  of  a  de- 
;nt  education  1 — or  can  it,  I  pray  you,  in  your  own 
ise,  answer  those  letters  which  have  needed  your  at* 
Dtion  these  so  many  weeks  !" 

**  He  is  a  fine  fellow  !"  was  Walter's  irrelevant  reply. 
What  a  fine  intellectual  head — what  a  keen  yet  ten* 
srly  expressive  eye !  I  have  never  seen  the  poet  so 
tauiifully  marked  in  countenance  and  in  mina  as  in 
is  youmg  man." 

^^  An4'  what  good,  I  should  like  to  know,  can  all  this 
)  for  him,  cursed  as  he  is  with  his  Grimstone  connex- 
as  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Constable! 

"  Do  for  him  1"  repealed  Waller.  "  It  will  raise  him 
gh  enough  above  his  connexions !    The  highest  men 

the  land  will  be  proud  to  connect  themselves  with 
ni»  if  his  future  years  fulfil  the  promise  of  his  youth  1'^ 

"  And  I  suppose,  son  Walter,  you  desire  to  connect 
Hirself  with  his  family,  in  anticipation  of  all  tbis/Won-* 
srful  greatness  1"  said  she  sarcastically. 

The  color  mounted  to  Walter^it  brow,  self-collected 
ad  full  of  self-command  as  he  commonly  was. 

^'  It  is  a  cruel  disappointment  to  me,"  continued 
le,  ''.that  you  should  thus  waste  your  time  and  neglect 
Dur  interests  for  the  sake  of  the  first  fair  face  that 
omes  in  your  way*" 
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Walter  looked  displeased,  but  he  still  made  no  reply, 
and  his  mother  again  went  on. 

^' Your  education — an  education  worthy  of  an  earl's 
son,  has  cost  me  many  privations  and  much  painful 
economy ;  but  I  regret  it  not — I  would  make  even 
greater  sacrificeis  for  you  !  But  now  that  you  should 
neglect  your  natural  advantages,  and  offend  and  neglect 
friends  willing  and  able  to  serve  you,  and  all  for  the 
daughter  of  a  miserable  wretch  like  Sir  Harbottle 
Grimstone ;  the  sister  too  of  those  profligates  with 
whom  any  connexion  would  be  like  having  the  plague 
itself,  is  ingratitude  to  me — and  for  yourself,  nothing 
»hort  of  absolute  folly  !"' 

"  Miss  Grimstone,"  returned  Walter  quickly,  "  is 
guiltless  of  the  crimes  of  her  family  ;  and  the  man  who 
united  himself  to  her  would  insure  his  domestic  happi- 
ness." 

**  And  pray,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Constable,  **  what  have 
you  to  do  with  domestic  happiness  for  the  present,  fur- 
ther  than  you  may  occasionally  find  at  this  fireside  at 
Westow  1  A  public  life,  with  its  rich  reward  of  wealth 
and  honor,  is  what  you  must  follow  :  for  this  your  ed- 
ucation has  fitted  you — and  your  talents,  Walter,  also, 
in  an  eminent  manner,  unless  you  abuse  them  over 
rhapsodical  nonsense  I" 

**  Which  life  would  produce  the  greater  sum  of  hap- 
piness," replied  Walter,  **  I  think  hardly  admits  of  a 
doubt '^ 

^  What !"  exclaimed  .his  mother,  losing  her  patience, 
^  will  you  indeed  throw  away  those  already  splendid 
offers  wltich  solicit  your  notice,  as  if  you  conferred  the 
honor  by  accepting,  not  your  friends  by  bestowing  V- 
will  you  throw  away  the  patronage  of  the  Marquis  o(  Ij 
A'  "1 — fiind  all  forsooth  because  Christopher  Grim-  ' 
stone's  sister  has  bright  eyes  and  raven  hair !  S<x) 
Walter,  I  might  have  neglected  you,  as  these  your  3 
friends  have  been  neglected — I  might  have  lived  in 
bodily  comfort,  and  as  my  station  required— and  yet 
yoa  bare  been  quite  good  ewo\]i%\v  to  have  matched  with 
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a  Grimstone  !  Little  did  I  think,  while  I  condescends 
ed  to  economy  which  almost  verged  on  parsimony,—* 
though,  I  thank  God,  it  was  not  to  lay  up  under  lock 
and  key  like  your  friend  Sir  Harbottle, — I  little  though^ 
son  Walter,  for  what  a  poor  reward  it  w^s  done  !" 

Walter  sat  with  his  arms  folded  and  his  eyes  fixed  on 
his  mother's  face,  but  without  replying;  and  Mrs. 
Constable,  drawing  out  her  needles  in  her  energy,  coiw 
tinued — 

*^  It  is  the  extreme  of  folly  thus  to  have  entangled 
yourself!  What  business  had  you  to  engage  the  affeo- 
tions  of  Julia  Grimstone  ?" 

"  I  am  master  of  my  own  actions  !"  retorted  he, 
stung  by  his  mother's  words  ;  *'  I  have  arrived  at  years 
of  discretion  !" 

**  Years  of  consummate  folly,  say  rather  !"  replied  the 
disturbed  lady.  **  You  that  have  no  means  of  support 
ing  yourself  must  yet  encumber  yourself  with  a  wife 
and  family !" 

"You  are  over-hasty,  Mrs.  Constable  !"  said  her  son : 
**  marriage  for  the  present  is  out  of  the  question.  I 
hope  before  then  to  achieve  some  of  the  grateness  of 
which  you  have  had  such  bright  visions  I" 

"  An  impossibility — a  pure  impossibility  !"  exclaimed 
his  mother.  "  No  sooner  will  Lady  Grimstone  be  dead 
— -«nd  her  life  is  already  as  a  lamp  without  oil — ^thau 
Miss  Julia  must  look  out  for  a  new  home.  Good  Grod ! 
what  a  dependant  state  she  will  be  in  !  and  who  musi 

f-ovide  for  her  ?  Why,  yourself,  Walter  Constablel 
his  young  man  too,  whom  you  puff  up  with  such  emp- 
ty and  extravagant  hopes,  how,  I  pray  you,  can  he  com^ 
tend  with  the  gross  natures  to  whom  he  will  be  sut>- 
ject  ? — ^you  must  provide  for  him  also  !  You  ought  to 
have  had  a  fortune  rather  in  possession  than  one  to 
make,  with  these  dependants  whom  you  have  taken  to 
yourself!" 

Mrs.  Constable  had  given  a  most  impressive  view  to 
the  subject,  and  Walter  fell  into  deep  thought. 

**You  are  right," at  length  he  sadd;  "I  Vvv^^  Vfi^ 
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long  neglected  my  friends ;  the  letters  you  speak  of 
shall  be  attended  to  this  day.  I  have  deeply  involved 
myself  in  responsible  duties.'' 

Walter  sat  down  to  address  his  honorable  and  his 
right  honorable  friends,  and  to  declare  his  readiness  to 
embrace  whatever  offers  of  employment,  at  home  or 
abroad,  they  might  propose  to  him.  Mrs.  Constable, 
in  the  mean  time,  re-arranged  her  knitting. 

The  letters  finished,  Walter  laid  them  before  his 
mother,  for  whose  judgment  he  had  the  profoundest 
respect. 

"  Thank  you,  my  son,"  said  she,  when  she  had  gone 
through  them:  "you  have  now  done  your  duty  to 
yourself,  and  to  me  also ;  for.  Heaven  knows,  you  owe 
no  duty  to  the  one  in  which  the  other  is  not  intimately 
connected." 

"  Let  us  not  misunderstand  each  other,"  said  Walter, 
taking  a  seat  beside  her.  '*  These  letters,  nor  even  my 
going  abroad,  do  not  abrogate  my  engagement  with 
^iss  Grimstone  :  whenever  I  am  in  a  condition,  as* 
regards  worldly  prosperity,  to  marry,  I  am  bound  to 
her." 

"  I  can  but  think  it  a  precipitous  step,"  sai<]  his 
mother,  "  and  a  most  unadvised  one :  you  had  done 
far  better  to  have  kept  free  of  any  such  engagements 
for  the  present,  but  most  of  all  with  this  family !" 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Walter,  "  I  esteem  myself 
most  fortunate  to  have  secured  such  a  wife,  ahd  such  a 
daughter  for  you !"  said  he,  taking  her  hand,  and  smil- 
ing in  her  face  affectionately.  "The  long  winter 
evenings,  of  which  you  made  such  pathetic  complaints 
in  my  absence,  would  be  short  with  a  companion  lite 
Julia ; — Julia,  whom  you  have  styled  a  sweet,  lively, 
affectionate  girl ;  of  whom,  too,  you  sent  me  such  pretty 
pictures  of  filial  duty  and  meekness  and  forbearance 
while  I  was  abroad.  You  may  thank  yourself,  dear 
lady,"  said  Walter,  laughing,  "  for  my  entanglement, 
as  you  call  it :  you  had  already  bespoken  my  loreibf 
/ler/"  ■      ■    '  } 
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Mr8.  Constable  smiled.  '^  No,  no,  I  have  nothing  to 
say  against  her ;  she  ha^  to  be  sure,  been  an  excellent 
daughter ;  nor  can  I  object  one  word  against  this  young 
poetical  friend  of  yours,  nor  their  poor  mother ;  but 
still  it  will  require  some  time  to  reconcile  me  to  the 
thought  of  your  marrying  a  Grimstone  !" 

*^Tou  are  an  excellent,  reasonable  woman,''  returned 
Walter,  *'  and  I  do  not  doubt  your  being  perfectly  con- 
tented with  it." 

So  concluded  this  conversation,  which,  on  Mrs. 
Constable's  part,  was  begun  with  the  design  of  ending 
the  connexion  with  the  Grimstones. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

In  the  foregoing  conversation,  Mrs.  Constable  had 
said  two  things  which  were  very  true :  that  it  would 
take  a  long  time  to  reconcile  h,er  to  her  son's  marriage 
with  a  Grimstone ;  and  that  the  life  of  Lady  Grimstpne 
was  but  as  a  lamp  in  which  the  oil  b  exhausted. 

The  first  truth  impressed  itself  again  on  her  mind 
within  the  first  hour  after  the  apparent  acquiescence 
she  bad  been,  in  a  manner,  decoyed  into  by  the  conces- 
sigya  of  her  son ;  and,,  thencefortb  daily,  nay  hourly, 
were  her  struggles  with  herself  to  see  this  connexion 
other  than  foolish  and  impplitic^  though  she  forbore  to 
renew  the  subject 

The  jsecond  t^th^  together  with  the  conseq^ences 
she  bf^d-  foreseeii,  at  /yValler's  v^y  ne^t  visit  to  Den- 
bqfough  Park,  revealed  itself  ^  if  to  verify  his  another's 
words. 

:I^y  Grimstone  spt  in  her  Ipirge  ci^isy-chair  at  the 
opqp. window,  to  jQ¥\joy  the  fupsbiQ^i  and  the  warm, 
fresh,  ajid  yet  o^qrou/s  air  of  the  garden,  intoi  .which 
she  was  now  no  longer  able  to  walk.  Julia  was  ^bseAt 
frQQitb^  ipom^  aqd  w^e  Wialtf^  stoctd  by  her^ct^ir, 
apparently  observing  the  long,  lithe  sprays  of  a  ^ql^tdlwv^v 

roL,  II.  IS 
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Starred  over  with  flowers,  which  the  breeze  was  lightly 
wavering  to  and  fro,  he  saw  of  a  certainty  that  the  head 
which  had  so  long  been  bowed  with  suffering  atid 
€K>rrow  would  shortly  neither  know  the  one  nor  the 
other.  In  the  pale  and  hollow  countenance,  Death  bad 
already  done  half  his  work;  and  Walter  wondered 
how,  hitherto,  he  had  been  so  unobservant  of  this  decay 
of  life.  A  sentiment  of  the  most  profound  sympathy 
and  affection  filled  his  heart ;  and  wishing  to  amuse  her 
by  passing  conversation,  he  pointed  out  the  whitening 
of  the  corn  upon  the  opposite  slope,  of  what  had  once 
been  park,  but  was  now  converted  into  tillage-fields, 
and  which  might  be  seen  through  an  opening  in  the 
shrubbery. 

"  I  see  it,"  returned  the  sick  lady  :  "  it  will  soonbe 
ready  for  the  reaper ;  and,  my  friend,  by  the  time  that 
corn  stands  in  shock,  I  shall  be  carried  to  the  graved 

"  My  dear  lady  I'*  b^an  Walter,  distressed  at  the 
application  she  ha^d  made  of  his  words. 

**  Yes,  my  friend,"  she  continued,  *^  it  will  be  so  t 
I,  like  that  very  field,  am  ripening  for  the  harvest,  and 
shall  be  carried  to  my  last  home  before  it  is  carried  to 
the  garner :  my  time  therefore  is  short ;  then  let  me 
speak  now  what  is  so  deeply  on  my  mind  !" 

She  raised  herself  in  her  chair,  and  Walter,  impress 
ed  by  the  solemnity  of  her  manner,  seated  himself  b^ 
side  her  in  silence. 

^^  May  the  Almighty  Father  and  Preserver  bless  yoa 
for  your  kindness  to  my  daughter  and  my  son  Bernard  I" 
said  she,  laying  her  thin,  pallid  hand  upon  his  arnw 
^  I  know,  Mr.  Constable,  the  disgrace,  the  infamy— I 
speak  plainly  what  I  yet  shudder  to  acknowledge — the 
infamy  of  a  connexion  with  this  house  !  And  you,  with 
your  virtues — ^with  your  talents  and  y^ur  prospects  in 
life,  might  look  forward  to  an  alliance  of  honor  t  May 
the  Almighty  therefore  bless  you,  that  you  have  oini- 
^descended  to  us !" 

Walter  endeavored  to  iuternqpt  her ;  but  she  motion* 
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ed  bim  to  silence  with  her  feeble,  attenuated  hand,  and 
continued  :— 

*^  I  know  the  extent  of  our  obligation  to  you^ — I 
know  the  nobility  of  your  iieart,  Mr.  Constable,  and  it 
wounds  me  to  the  soul  to  think  of  the  sacrifice  you 
must  make  for  our  sakes  :  but,  my  friend,  my  whole 
life  has  been  one  of  humiliation  and  self-denial ;  I  have 
loved  deeply,  but  have  either  received  coldness  and  ne^ 
gleet  in  return,  or  have  found  myself,  as  now,  unable  to 
pour  out  on  those  I  loved  the  essential  and  available 
blessing  which]  they  deserved  and  I  coveted  for  them  ! 
I  leave  my  Bernard  and  Julia  to  your  care  !  God  bless 
you  with  them  I  God  Almighty,  in  whose  keeping  are 
the  hearts  of  all  men,  open  the  heart  which  is  now  shut 
and  incline  it  towards  them — touch  the  hearts  which 
are  now  hardened,  and  turn  them  from  sin,  that  they 
may  no  longer  be  a  disgrace  to  the  guiltless,  and  as  a 
stumbling-block  in  their  way  !" 

"  Amen !"  said  the  low  voice  of  Father  Cradock, 
who  had  stolen  in  unperceived  and  now  joined  them. 

**  Have  I  done  well,  Father  Cradock  ?"  asked  Lady 
Grimstone. 

**  Yes,  my  daughter,"  answered  he  ;  and  then  turn- 
ing to  Walter,  "  will  you  do  these  things  ?"  inquired  he. 

"  To  the  best  of  my  poor  ability,  and  so  help  me 
every  good  saint  !'*  exclaimed  Walter  fervently,  taking 
from  his  breast  at  the  same  time  a  small  crucifix  which 
he  pressed  to  his  lips. 

"  May  the  Father  of  Mercies  and  theMother  of  our 
dear  Lord  bless  you  for  the  kindness  which  you  have 
already  shown  to  us,  and  for  the  kindness  which  is  in 
your  heart  to  show  I"  ejaculated  Lady  Grimstone  in  a 
trembling  but  earnest  voice. 

"  Amen  !"  repeated  Father  Cradock. 

Lady  Grimstone  sank  back  in  her  chair,  apparently 
exhausted. 

"  Leave  me,  my  dear  friend,"  said  she  at  length, 
turning  to  Walter  :  ^  I  am  much  spent,  and  the  good 
father  will  remain  with  me." 


.  1 
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Without  seeking  for  an  interview  either  with  Julia  or 
her  brother,  Walter  left  Denborough  Park  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  serious  duties  laid  iipon  him,  and  with  an 
earnest  prayer  in  his  heart  to  be  enabled  to  the  utmost 
to  perform  whatever  those  duties  required. 

The  days  went  on,  and  Mrs.  Constable's  knitting 
many  a  time  went  wrong*  as  she  thought  of  this  unwell 
come  connexion  with  even  more  than  her  wonted  dis- 
approbation, hearing  now,  as  she  did,  almost  daily  of 
the  declining  health  of  the  lady  of  Denborough  Park, 
and  watching  with  the  closest  scrutiny  the  grave  and 
anxious  countenance  of  her  son,  who  seemed  never  to 
have  regained  his  former  buoyant-heartedness  since  the 
day  of  that  conversation  which  we  have  recorded. 

The  lovers  met  not  less  frequently  than  formerly; 
but  their  meetings  were  short,  and  darkened  by  natuN 
al  sorrow — no  longer  in  the  freedom  of  the  ruined  sum- 
mer-house, or  for  half  a  day's  ramble  many  a  mile  from 
home, — but  for  the  few  minutes  which  Julia  stole  from 
attendance  in  her  mother's  chamber,  spent  in  the  wil- 
derness of  garden  or  shrubbery,  or  perhaps  for  a  longer 
time  in  the  stillness  and  shaded  light  of  the  sick-room; 
mournful  meetings,  but  meetings  full  of  even  more  than 
ordinary  heart-union. 

Within  two  weeks  after  Walter  had  written  to  his 
noble  friends,  he  received  an  answer  from  the  Marqius 
of  A .  The  letter  was  the  most  gracious  that  pat- 
ron ever  penned.  It  expressed  the  eiitire  pleasure 
which  Walter's  application  had  given  him, — and  still 
greater,  as  at  that  very  moment  he  could  ofier  him  em- 
ployment which,  he  believed,  would  meet  with  his  en- 
tire approbation.  What  it  was,  however,  was  not  stat- 
ed ;  but  the  patron  went  on  to  hint  of  the  highest  trust 
being  reposed  in  him,  of  great  emolument  and  honor, 
and  proceeded  to  say  that  he  should  be  at  his  country 
seat  in  a  few  weeks,  where  he  hoped  Mr.  Constable 
would  join  him,  ready  to  enter  upon  his  post  immedi- 
ately, supposing  that  the  proposed  employment  accord* 
ed  with  his  own  v\ew&  aad  Nv'^^ea  ^Xivgl  >x  ^^^^  made 
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:nown  to  hiin.     Beyond  all  this,  (he  writer  inquired  in 

postscript  whether,  among  the  clever  and  trustworthy 
oung  men  of  his  acquainiance,  Mr.  Constable  c6uld 
scoraihend  one  who  could  act  as  private  secretary  to  a 
obleman,  and  perhaps  accompany  his  son  abroad, 
iS8  as  a  tutor  than  as  a  travelling  companion  ? 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  entirely  to  Walter's 
itisfaction  than  this  letter,  promising  not  only  himself 
onorable  and  lucrative  employment,  but  enabling  him 
t  the  same  time  to  provide  for  his  young  friend. 

Mrs.  Constable  herself  was  waitmed  into  self-forget- 
ng  and  generous  enthusiasm  on  the  occasion. 

"Poor  Lady  Grinistone,"  said  she,  '*  this  will  make 
er  death-bed  liappy  ;  and,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  Bernard  is 
well-conducted  young  man  ;  and  if  the  whole  family 
ad  been  like  him,  there  had  been  pleasure  in  knowing 
lem  !" 

Walter  took  the  letter  with  him,  and  hastened  to 
enborough  Park,  passing  in  his  way  through  the  very 
)rn-field  to  which  Lady  Grimstone  had  given  so  omin* 
18  a  character.  .  The  ears  were  heavy  and  ripe,  and, 
lite  of  the  good  tidings  he  bore  with  him,  his  mind 
velt  with  sad  meditation  on  the  words  of  the  dying 
dy.  "  What,"  thought  he,  as  he  entered  the  house 
id  advanced  along  the  well-known  passages  without 
icountering  a  single  ^domestie,  **  if  she  be  even  now 
;ad  r 

He  passed  Sir  Harbottle's  room,  apd  opened  the 
M>r  softly  to  gather  even  there  some  knowledge  of 
hat  he  almost  dreaded  to  know.  Biv  Harbottle,  as 
lual,  was  sitting  before  his  escritoir  busied  among  his 
ipers. 

*'  Body  o'  roe  l^  exclaimed  he,  huddling  his  papers 
gether,  closing  the  escritoir  suddenly,  and  grasping 
e  keys  in  his  hand  as  they  bujng  in.the  lock.  *'  Body 
me  !  Christie,  lad  !  George  !  Bob  t  away  with  ye  ! 
*Qh  !  Mr.  Constable,  is  it  you  ?"  added  he  in  a  softer 
ne  as  he  faced  round  to  the  intruder. 

▼•L.  IL  15*       * 
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"  How  is  Lady  Grimstone  1"  asked  Waller,  some- 
what assured  by  the  baronet's  manner. 

"  I  can't  say,  sir, — I  don't  exactly  know,  sir  !"  repli- 
ed  Sir  Harbottle  in  the  hurried  voice  of  a  thief  guard- 
ing his  booty,  dropping  at  the  same  time  the  heavy 
bunch  of  keys  which  he  had  disengaged  into  his  capa- 
cious pocket ;  ^^  I  really  cannot  say,  sir ;  but  yott'll 
jQnd  somebody  in  her  room." 

Walter  retreated  from  the  miser's  den,  which  he 
had  never  before  entered,  scarcely  knowing  whether 
he  might  understand  evil  or  good  from  his  words :  and 
no  sooner  had  he  left  the  door,  than  he  heard  the  lock 
turned  and  the  bolts  drawn,  as  if  to  intiroate  to  him  how 
unwelcome  his  intrusion  had  been,  or  to  secure  himself 
against  similar  incursions. 

Walter  paused  at  the  door  of  Lady  Grimstone's  apart- 
ment. The  sweet,  cheerful  voice  of  Julia  reached  bin 
outside  as  she  sang,  Bernard  the  while  accompanyiog 
her  with  the  low  tones  of  his  flute.  There  was  the  most 
delicious  assurance  in  these  sounds ;  and  Walter,  un- 
willing to  interrupt  them,  listened  to  the  words  which 
Julia  sang. 

Father,  we  praise  thee, 
Father  we  bless  thee  ! 
Tet  how  can  we  raise  thee 

Such  hjnniia  as  thou  needest ! 
Poor  are  we  and  lowly, 
Thou,  mighty  and  holy! 
All  Heaven  thy  throne  is  ;— 
Tet  each  heart  to  thee  known  iS) 

And  its  sorrow  thou  heedest ! 
Its  sorrow  most  secret, 

Thou'knowesi  and  heedest ! 
Father  we  bless  thee, 
We  praise,  we  rerere  thee  ! 
For  the  groans  of  our  feebleness 
Ever  come  near  thee ! 

When  the  hynoin  was  concluded  be  entered.    Lady 

Crrimstone,  looking  unusually  cheerful,  sat  in  her  chab 

by  the  window,  tliT0Ug\iV7\i\c\K\!ci<^  ^\.\\SL<(«un  streamed 
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with  a  golden  radiance,  wanning  into  a  ruby  glow  the 
crimson  daroask  curtains,  which  were  only  partly  put 
Ibaek.  At  her  feet  sat  Julia,  on  a  low  seat,  more  ani- 
filiated  and  beautiful  than  common,  looking  upward  to 
her  mother's  face,  the  rich  light  seeming  to  irradiate 
her  whole  figure.  Bernard  stood  a  little  apart  from 
them,  with  an  open  book  in  his  hand,  from  which  he 
was  selecting  another  hymn. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  beautiful  than  this 
group  which,  as  Walter  opened  the  door,  presented  it- 
self before  him,*— a  group  which  expressed  so  exqui- 
sitely maternal  and  filial  affection.  What  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  sordid-spirited  Sir  Harbottle,  terrified 
0¥er  his  money-bags,  and  suspecting  a  thief  in  broad 
daylight,  and  that  too  in  the  person  of  one  of  his  sons  ! 
What  a  delightful  contradiction  too  of  all  his  fears  ! 
The  next  hioment  Walter  was  among  them.  He  con- 
gratulated Lady  Grimstone  on  her  improved  looks  ; 
he  impressed  an  ardent  kiss  on  Julia's  rosy  and  smiling 
mouth,  and  shook  Bernard  so  resolutely  by  the  hand  as. 
to  make  him  drop  the  book,  scattering  abroad  from  be- 
tween its  opening  pages  many  a  scrawled  and  blotted 
manuscript 

**  I  will  lay  you  the  worth  of  that  book,  though  it 
were  a  Wynkin  de  Worde  itself,  that  I  can  match  any 
of  those  lucubrations  in  value — nay,  exceed  them,  by 
a  manuscript  I  have  at  this  moment  in  my  hand,  though 
the  caligraphy  is  none  of  the  rarest !'' 

"  Let  us  see,"  said  Bernard,  "  for  among  these  are 
iome  of  your  own  exquisite  scholarship." 

Walter  explained  the  contents  of  the  letter,  and  dwelt 
particularly  on  that  part  which  he  intended  should  refer 
to  Bernard. 

"  Give  me  your  hand  !"  said  Lady  Grimstone  when 
he  had  finished  ;  '^  you  are  the  friend  I  believed  yotl ! 
I  shall  die  in  peace, — my  prayers  have  been  answered, 
my  children  will  be  provided  for  !** 

All  that  was  said,  all  that  was  planned  at  that  hapny 
time,  need  not  be  told ;  everything,  Uke  iVie  V\^\i\.  ol  Va^ 
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chamber,  seemed  rose-colored.  With  the  most  entire 
union  of  heart,  and  full  of  confidence  in  the  flattering 
future,  they  talked  on,  till  the  sudden  gathering  gloom 
of  the  chanaher  attracted  their  notice. 
.  "  Alas  !'*  said  Lady  Griinstone,  with  a  voice  that 
sounded  sad,  as  a  prophecy  of  woe,  **  these  are  clouds 
which  have  darkened  the  aunset !  Heaven  grant  that 
this  be  not  a  warning  for  us  !  To-day  we  are  full  of 
confidence  and  joy, — what  may  not  happen  on  the  mor- 
row !" 

The  young  people  all  thought  she  spoke  of  her  own 
probable  death,  and  elated  as  they  had  been,  their  spi- 
rits were  saddened  by  her  ominous  words. 


CHAPTER   V. 

Walter  replied  to  the  marquis's  letter,  accepting 
with  confidence  whatever  employment  his  noble  patron 
bad  in  prospect  for  him  ;  recommending,  at  the  same 
time,  his  young  friend  with  the  most  unhesitating  zeal. 

The  next  and  most  important  step  to  be  taken,  waf 
the  obtaining  from  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone  a  sufficient 
$um  of  money,  to  enable  Bernard  to  begin  his  career 
with  the  outward  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  and  that 
be  might  not  be  penniless  till  he  received  the  reward  of 
bis  own  labors.  Three  hundred  pounds  was  the  sum 
which  was  thought  necessary, — very  little  to  begin  the 
world  with,  and  yet  as  much  as  it  was  dared  to  demand 
from  the  bags  of  Sir  Harbottle*. 

Bernard  had  hitherto  been  scarcely  chargeable  to  bis 
father ;  and  while,  at  one  moment,  the  domestic  con- 
clave, to  which  Walter  Constable  was  admitted,  flatter- 
ed themselves  this  might  be  a  plea  on  which  to  advance 
their  clain),  at  another  they  feared,  and  not  without 
reason,  that  S^v  Harbottle  would  never  yield  to  so  un- 
accustomed a  demand.    The  affair,  however,  did  not 
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admit  of  delay,  and  Walter  was  commissioned  to  urge 
the  subject  with  the  baronet,  after  his  lady  had  found 
her  most  urgent  prayers  unavailing. 

Accordingly,  a  few  mornings  afterwards,  Walter 
again  presented  himself  at  the  door  of  Sir  Harbottle's 
room.  It  was  that  very  apartment  which  in  former 
^ears  had  been  the  private  room  of  the  nabob,  opening 
into  his  chamber,  and  which  also,  as  by  a  strange  fatali* 
ty,  was  Sir  Harbottle's  own.  This  room,  light  and 
splendid  as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  its  first  possessor, 
was  now  dingy  and  sombre.  One  window  only  was 
^er  opened,  the  shutters  of  the  others  being  closed 
with  their  heavy  iron  bars ;  what  remained  of  the  dara- 
isk  hangings  was  heavy  with  dust ;  cobwebs  bung  in 
.ODg  waving  lines  from  the  ceiling,  or  festooned  the 
Hch  cornice,  which  was  deeply  shadowed  by  its  long- 
iccuroulated  dust ;  the  thick,  rich  carpet,  in  many 
)art8  entirely  unworn,  was  trodden  even  into  holes  in 
;he  particular  parts  where  the  heavy  feet  of  Sir  Har- 
>ottle  Grimstone  had  been  for  so  long,  almost  mechani- 
3dlly,  set  down  as  it  were  to  an  inch.  Some  of  the 
iumiture  must  have  been  removed,  for  there  was  an  air 
>f  vacancy  in  the  room :  one  chair  only  beside  the  one 
lie  himself  used  by  the  fire — the  identical  chair  in  which 
the  nabob  had  reclined,  stood  by  the  wall,  as  if  to  inti- 
mate that  the  miser  did  not  receive  guests  ;  one  other 
also  there  was,  which  he  used  at  his  escritoir — a  leath- 
er-covered armed-chair,  with  a  remarkably  low  back, 
Bug^sting  the  idea  that  it  was  used  not  for  comfort  tru- 
ly, but  to  enable  him  to  see  behind  without  impediment 
in  case  intruders  entered  :  it  was  an  incongruous  piece 
of  furmture,  and  one  which  the  refined  taste  of  the  na- 
bob could  never  have  fleeted. — It  had  been  brought 
probably  from  Sir  Harbottle's  old  house  at  Knighton. 
A  richly  wrought  table  of  curious  Indian  wood  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  as  it  Jiad  stood  in  the  days  of 
General  Dubois  ;  and  upon  it,  in  place  of  the  superb 
Persian  cloth  with  which  it  had  formerly  been  coveT^d^ 
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was  thrown  a  piece  of  faded  yellow  damask,  whicl 
been  torn  from  the  hangings.  In  the  untrlmmec 
unpolished  stove  remained  the  untidy  ashes  of  th 
feason's  fir^es, — Sir  Harbottie  never  admitted  a  d< 
tic  within  his  door  excepting  on  the  roost  indisper 
occasions  ;  hence  it  was  that  the  room  had  nevei 
swept  or  otherwise  cleaned  for  many  years.  Tl 
critoir,  a  grand  piece  of  cabinet-work,  and  on  man 
counts  the  most  remarkable  piece  of  furniture  i 
room,  had  been  placed  where  it  stood  by  the  fc 
possessor ;  and,  rumor  said,  contained  among  tl 
cumulated  parchments  and  papers,  and  swelling  m^ 
bags  of  Sir  Harbottie  Grimstone,  many  a  inanusci 
the  nabob's  own  writing,  which  it  had  been  worth 
thing  to  the  romance-writer  or  the  chronicler  c 
human  heart  to  have  read  ;  but  their  author  coul 
have  guarded  them  with  more  inviolate  care  thf 
his  8Uccessor,-»-none  but  Sir  Harbotlle  ever  ki 
such  things  there  were. 

-  Such  was  the  room  into  which  Walter  entere< 
for  the  first  time,  it  is  true,  but  which  now  for  th 
time  he  leisurely  examined.  He  found  Sir  Har 
Attingin  the  large  armed  chair  opposite  the  door, 
was  a  large-made,  heavy,  though  not  corpulent 
in  a  well-worn  snuflf-colored  suit,  without  wig  or 
der,  extremely  bald  and  grey,  with  a  shaggy  eye 
almost  entirely  concealing  the  small,  deeply-set 
eye,  cold,  and  apparently  passionless.  The  whol 
pression  of  his  face  was  in  unison, — a  dogged, 
character  of  countenance,  totally  without  sentii 
and  appearing  incapable  of  emotion.  He  was  s 
upright  in  his  chair — his  legs  set  firmly  on  the  grov 
feet  together,  but  knees  apart — the  bunch  of  h 
the  closed  palm  of  his  left  hand,  the  iron  ring  as 
over  his  thumb,  and  in  his  right  he  held  a  small  p 
ment-deed,  upon  which  he  was  poring  through  hii 
steel  spectacles.  He  glanced  off  the  parchmei 
Walter's  entrance,  but,  without  returning  hissaluu 
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again  employed  himself  as  before.  The  purport  of  hm 
visit  he  knew,  and  thought  within  himself  he  would 
make  him  wait. 

Walter  drew  the  one  chair  from  the  wall,  and  sat 
down,  intending  to  arrest  his  attention  when  he  had 
gone  through  the  parchment,  which,  on  account  of  its 
small  size,  could  not  occupy  him  long :  but  Sir  Har- 
bottle  might  have  been  spelling  it  through  letter  by  let- 
ter, so  slow  was  his  progress  ;  and  Walter  in  a  while 
began  to  suspect  that  his  intention  was  to  tire  him  out, 
especially  as  he  saw  a  latent  smile  about  his  cold 
mouth,  which  he  had  occasionally  remarked  on  former 
occasions,  and  knew  intimated  malice  rather  than 
good-wilL 

'r        **  I  hope,  Sir  Harbottle,"  he  therefore  began,  without 

\    ceremony,  ^^  you  have  decided  on  advancing  this  money 

\    for  your  son  Bernard  1'* 

\    •  Sir  Harbottle  appeared  to  read  on  without  seeming 

^    to  hear. 

-  ''  Nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  to  youf  son 

r.'  than  this  post,  which  may  so  readily  be  obtained  for 
him,  but  which  yet  requires  an  outfit." 

It  seemed  like  striking  a  rock  with  a  feather  to  talk 
to  Sir  Harbottle. 
**  Your  son  Bernard,"  continued  Walter,  "  is  an  ex- 

^  e^Dt  young  man,  with  talents  most  unquestionably  of 

^  tfiae  order.    You  must  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his 

^    brtime,  Sir  Harbottle." 

^  '  Hie  baronet  might  have  been  deaf  and  dumb,  for 
tny  visible  impression  which  the  words  made  upon 
Urn ;  and  Walter,  almost  out  of  patience,  determined 
to  assail  what  was  more  penetrable  than  his  senses— 

^1  his  love  of  money. 

«« Ig  Sir  Harbottle,"  said  Walter,  "you  will  not  ad- 
Vtnce  this  sum,  it  must  be  taken  up  in  your  name." 

Efir  Harbottle  laid  down  the  deed  and  took  off  his 
i|iectacle8  at  once. 

^  There  are^wo  things,"  said  he, ''  Mr  Wdter.  Con^ 
stable,  which  I  should  like  to  be  informed  u^ti— sw'^f 
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yoa  iotermeddle  with  my  affairs ;  and  why  I  am  to  do 
all  this  for  Bernard  V 

"  Simply,  sir,  because  Mr,  Bernard  is  a  noble-minded 
and  most  excellent  young  man.  The  last  few  months 
hare  made  me  intimately  acquainted  with  him  ;  and 
an  opportunity  now  presents  of  hU  acquiring  both  for- 
tune  and  reputation." 

^*  Let  him  acquire  them  then,  sir !''  was  Sir  Harbot- 
tle's  reply. 

*^  Sir  Harbottle," continued  Walter, "you  have  known 
something  of  life ;  you  know  that  a  young  man  cannot 
enter  it,  and  especially  move  in  an  elevated  sphere, 
without  money  :  a  few  hundreds  therefore  it  will  be 
necessary  that  you  advance  for  hira." 

"  It  will  save  time  and  breath,  Mr.  Walter,''  said  Sir 
Harbottle,  "  for  you  to  know  at  once  that  I  am  not  in- 
tending to  advance  him  any  money  !" 

"  I  cannot  allow  you  to  decide  so  hastily.  Sir  Har- 
bottle !" 

"  As  you  please,''  said  the  baronet  with  the  most  rig- 
id apathy. 

"  It  is  not  possible  that  you  would  ruin  bis  prospects 
in  life  thus  wantonly,  Sir  Harbottle  I"  exclaimed  Wal- 
ter with  rather  an  un  philosophical  warmth  of  temper,— 
"  apd  that  for  the  sake  of  a  few  paltry  hundred  P' 

"  Oh,  idr,  if  you  thmk  money  so  paltry,"  returned 
the  baronet,  "  why  I  presume  you  have  plenty.  I  cao 
have  no  objection  to  your  advancing  him  the  mopey^ 
n  mi^Q  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  likes  with 
his  own,"  said  he,  again  taking  up  the  p^cchiaent 

^  My  good  sir,"  replied  Constable,  "  I  canpot  dq  U 
-^  wish  I  could  !---but  money  is  not.  aa plentiful  at 
Westow  as  at  Denborough  Park  !" 
.  ^'  You  take  tolerable  liberties  for  a  «ian  of  your 
years,  Mr.  .Constable,"  returned  the  baronet.  *^  If  I 
Lad  wanted  your  advice,  sir,  I  doubt  not  but  I  could 
have  sent  for  you  !" 

i  "Sir  Harbottle,^'  said.  Walter,  I  am  not  .come  to 
Mfflroni  you ;  but  .v>  )^«^^\i  iw>  vOn  behalf /of  one  of  " 
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the  nibst  deserving  and  highly-gifted  young  men, — on 
beliair  of  one  whom  you  may  be  proud  to  esteem  your 
8on -" 

"  Wheuh  !  wheuh  I"  whistled  Sir  Harbottle  con- 
teniptuonsly. 

<* — To  beseech  from  you,  Sir  Harbottle,  a  small  sum 
which  is  as  nothing  from  your  abundance — which  you 
will  never  miss,  but  which  will  ensure  your  son's  for- 
tune and  happiness  !'* 

"  I  have  already  told  you,"  returned  he,  "  that  I  am 
not  going  to  advance  him  any  money  !" 
H  "  Consider,  Sir  Harbottle,  what  you  are  doing ! 
Eveiy  child  has  a  natural  claim  upon  its  parents  for 
the  very  best  assistance  they  can  give  !  You  are 
bound  by  the  most  sacred  bond  before  both  Gt)d  and 
man  to  provide  for  your  children  !'' 

"  Why,  I  might  be  one  of  the  most  godless  wretches 
under  the  sun,  and  you  one  of  the  most  profound  of 
teachers  I*'  said  Sir  Harbottle  in  wrath.  "  Pray,  sir, 
in  what  respect  have  I  neglected  my  duty  to  this  son  of 
mine,  or  to  any  of  my  sons  1  Did  I  not  send  those 
three  scape-graces  to  school  and  college,  and  a  pretty 
sum  it  cost  me  !  and  what  were  they  the  better  for  it  ? 
Am  I  not  cheated  by  them,  and  robbed  by  them,  and, 
for  aught  I  know,  shall  have  my  throat  cut  by  them  1 
They  are  the  very  places  of  my  life  !  And  yet  yoa 
come  here  upbraiding  me  because  I  will  not  throw  my 
money  away  to  them  by  handfuls  1" 

**  It  is  not  for  these  your  sons.  Sir  Harbottle,  that 
I  am  soliciting  your  assistance,  but  'for  your  son  Ber« 
nard/' 

**  Bernard  !"  •  retorted  Sir  Harbottle  with  contempt^ 
as  if  the  idea  were  perfectly  new  to  him ;  *^  a  mere 
stripling!  what  can  he  want  with  money? — a  child 
that  has  never  been  away  from  his  mother's  apron- 
strings,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  world,  wBat  can  he  do 
with  money  ?  Why,  you  might  as  well  give  it  to  sharp- 
ers at  once  !  Bernard,  i'  faith,  that  knows  nothing  ei- 
ther of  men  or  manners  I    If  you  had  aa>iL^dL  vV  Sm 
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Christie,  there  might  have  been  some  sense  in  it ;  for 
he  would  have  his  pennyworth,  though  it  were  of  folly 
— never  fear  him !     But  Bernard  !  'tis  absurd  !" 

"  Allow  me  to  tell  you,  Sir  Harbottle,  that  you  have 
very  little  knowledge  of  your  son  Bernard." 

"  Very  well,  sir,  I  must  have  more  then  before  I  shall 
trust  him  with  even  three  pounds,  much  less  as  many 
hundreds  !  And  so,  sir,  I  beg  you  will  drop  the  sub- 
ject." 

"  No,  Sir  Harbottle,"  continued  Walter,  "  I  cannot 
let  you  thus  lay  up  repentance  for  yourself  I  How  can 
you  answer  it  to  God  that  you  have  neglected  to  pro- 
vide in  the  best  possible  manner  for  your  children — for 
this  son  at  least !  What  have  you  done  for  Bernard— 
in  what  way  have  you  advanced  his  fortunes  1  Give 
him,  sir,  a  sum  equal  to  what  you  expended  on  his 
brothers  for  their  education  !  Bernard  has  hitherto 
cost  you  but  little  !" 

"  Spare  your  breath  for  a  betterv  purpose,  Mr.  Con- 
stable," said  Sir  Harbottle  ;  "  I  have  already  told  you 
my  determination." 

"Will  you  send  him  penniless  into  the  world  1" 

"  He  has  a  home  here,"  replied  Sir  Harbottle, — ^  a 
good  roof  over  his  head,  and  plenty  to  eat ;  his  mother 
provides  him  clothes — she  c{in  vBry  well  afford  it! 
What  in  reason  can  he  desire  more  1" 

"Bernard,"  replied  Walter,  "was  never  desigaed 
for  an  inglorious,  inactive  life  ;  he  may  be  an  honor  to 
his  country.  Sir  Harbottle,  and,  before  heaven  and 
earth,  I  again  enjoin  it  upon  your  conscience — ^you  are 
bound  by  the  most  righteous  of  ties  to  provide  in  every 
pbssible  way  both  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  well- 
being  of  your  children !"  i 

"Pray,  sir,  are  you  in  orders ?"  asked  Sir  Harbottle 
in  cool  contempt. 

"  No ;  but  I  am  not  stepping  out  of  my  vocation  as  a 

man — as  a  friend  to  your  family,  and  to  yourself,  S^ 

Harbottle,  in  urging  this  upon  you.    Besides,  in  a  poli- 

He  point  of  view,  l\ie  mo\i«)  V^  \^^  veil  employed ; 
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it  will  enable  your  spn  to  maintain  himself  honorably — 
be  will  be  less  chargeable  to  you  in  the  long-run. '^ 

"  Sir,'*  replied  the  baronet,  "  you  talk  about  what  yoii 
do  not  understand  :  his  living  makes  no  difference  in 
the  family  expenditure — one  more  or  one  less  is  never 
felt ;  and  as  to  (he  rest,  Lady  Grirastone  provides  for 
him/' 

"My  dear  sir,  are  you  unaware  of  the  precarious 
state  of  that  excellent  lady's  life  1  Your  son  will 
become  more  chargeable  to  you  on  his  mother's 
death !" 

"Lookye,  Mr.  Constable,  you  talk  like  a  greenhorn," 
answered  Sir  Harboitle.  "  Shall  I  not  then  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  allowance  she  receives  from  me— 
a  hundred  a  year,  as  you  may  see  by  this  paper — a 
copy  of  the  marriage-settlement  1"  and  he  pointed  to 
the  small  deed  which  he  had  been  reading.  "  Though) 
to  be  sure,  this  says  two  hundreds, — and  two  hundreds 
she  received  for  fifteen  years  at  least,  and  then  every- 
thing dropped  in  price  ;  the  lands  at  Knighton  were 
lowered  half-a-crown  an  acre,  and  I  could  not  afford  it. 
A  hundred  she  has  had  ever  since,  and  Lady  Grimstone 
will  not  say  but  she  has  had  it  regularly.  Two  hun- 
dreds a  year  for  fifteen  years,  makes  three  thousand  ; 
and  one  hundred  for  twenty-two  years,  is  two  thousand 
two  hundred.  Five  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  ! 
I  wonder  how  the  deuce  it  is  that  women  spend  so 
much !" 

Walter  was  shocked  and  indignant  at  the  unnatural 
unsusceptibility  of  bis  soul,  hardened  as  it  was  against 
every  generous  and  kindly  sentiment  or  affection  ;  but 
he  made  no  remark  upon  it,  and  renewed  the  former 
topic,  determined  to  bring  the  interview  to  a  close. 

**  If,  Sir  Harbottle,"  said  he,  "  you  are  not  disposed  to 
advance  this  small  sum  as  a  portion  of  your  son's  just 
claims  on  you  as  a  father,  you  cannot  object  to  advanc- 
ing it  as  a  loan — as  money  for  which  you  shall  receive 
legal  interest  ?" 
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.  "Bernard  is  not  of  age,"  returned  Sir  Harbottle 
quickly  :  '*  who  will  be  security  for  him  1" 
I  will,**  replied  Walter. 

Why,  that  somewhat  alters  the  case.  But  lookye, 
Mr.  Constable,  I  have  not  as  much  loose  cash  by  me ; 
I  am  compelled  to  put  out  all  I  get,  as  much  to  secure 
it  from  the  rapacious  hands  of  those  lads — who  never 
scruple  breaking  a  lock,  I  promise  ye,  to  get  at  money, 
the  dogs  ! — as  to  make  it  yield  some  return  ; — all  right 
and  fair,  Mr.  Constable — a  man  must  do  the  best  be 
can  for  himself;  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  inconve- 
nient to  me  just  now  to  advance  it ;  and  besides,  who 
will  pay  the  cost  of  drawing  up  a  bond  V* 

"  Deduct  it  (wm  the  money  you  advance  for  your 
son,  Sir  Harbottle, — we  will  not  make  difficulues,**^^sai(l 
Walter. 

"  Ay,  ay,  the  money  is  to  be  lent  to  you,  Mr.  Con- 
stable. You  will  allow  me  to  ask,  sir,  whether,  your 
property  is  already  much  encumbered  ?"  Walter's  brow 
reddened,  and  his  eye  flashed  indignant  fire.  ^^For 
you  see,  sir,'*  continued  Sir  Harbottle,  "  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  have  unexceptionable  security  for  my  mon- 
ey.** 

"  Sir,  your  money  will  be  secure  ! — my  bond  ought 
to  sdtisfy  you  ;  and  considering  that  the  benefit  of  your 
own  son  is  my  only  inducement  for  resorting  to  this  loafi, 
and  of  which  I  shall  not  touch  one  single  sixpence,  your 
scruples  are  extremeljr  unhandsome — extremely  ungen- 
tlemanly  !** 

"  So,  so,  Mr.  Constable,**  said  Sir  Harbottle  sooth- 
ingly, who  was  only  too  well  pleased  to  have  acquired 
thus  unexpectedly  a  power  however  small  over  the 
lands  of  Westow,  on  which  he  had  long  looked  with 
a  jealous  eye,  lying  as  they  did  in  the  very  midst  of  his 
own  possessions ; — "  So,  so,  there  is  no  need  for  you  to 
be  angry  !  all  in  the  way  of  business,  sir !  Well,  three 
hundred  pounds  is  the  sum  you  want  ?** 
Yes,  sir.'* 
Pretty  soon,  1  preaume^looV^ 
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**  The  sooner  the  better !" 

*'  Tery  well,  sir,  I  will  see  to  it ; — to  be  advanced  ft> 
you  at  the  usual  rate  of  interest ;  the  interest  to  be  paid 
half-yearly,  and  the  principal  to  be  paid  back  on  de- 
mand r 

"No,  sir,"  iiiterrupted  Walter,  "not  on  demand! 
that  might  ruin  your  son.  Consider,  Sir  Harbottle,  it 
is  to  ^your  own  Iflesh  and  blood  that  you  are  making 
this  Jew-like  loan  !  Heaven  and  earth  !  have  you  no 
more  conscience  than  to  lay  a  trap  like  this  for  your 
tan  !" 

^*  So,  so,  Mr.  Constable,  you  are  hot .  this  morning  ! 
The  loan,  sir,  is  advanced  to  you, — with  my  son  I  will 
have  nothing  to  do.  If  you  choose  to  relend,  you  can  ; 
and  you  can  make  your  own  terms.  I  make  mine  : 
I  am  no  novice,  sir,  in  affairs  of  this  kind, — fifteen 
thousand  I  put  out  only  the  last  month  !" 

"  More  shame  to  you.  Sir  Harbottle,  and  yet  make 
all  this  demur  and  difficulty  about  giving  your  son  less 
than  the  means  of  beginning  the  world  with  !" 

"  But  my  security  was  good,  sir, — unexceptionable 
security  !" 

Nothing  but  his  earnest  desire  to  serve  Bernard  would 
have  induced  Walter  to  continue  the  negotiation  ;  but 
for  bis  sake,  he  subdued  his  feelings. 

"  I  will  sign  no  bond.  Sir  Harbottle,"  he  continued, 
"  in  which  the  money  is  payable  on  demand  !  Six 
months'  notice  if  you  please,  sir ;  but  not  otherwise  !" 

"Very  well,  sir,  I  will  endeavor  to  accommodate 
you/'  replied  Sir  Harbottle,  not  at  all  disposed  to  lose 
this  slight  hold  on  the  proprietor  of  Westow, 

And  so  the  interview  closed. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


NpTHiNa  could  exceed  the  gratitude  of  L^idy  Grim- 
stone  and  her  son  and  daughtei^,  wheU)  on  %v^vcv^>Xi^ 
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bond,  Walter  Constable  put  the  required  sum  into  their 
hands. 

The  answer  he  again  received  from  his  noble  patron 
was  favorable  to  all  their  hopes.  Walter  and  his 
young  friend  were  requested  to  join  the  marquis  at  his 
country-seat  in  a  few  weeks,  where  Bernard  would  be 
introduced  to  his  hew  connexions.  Lady  Grimstone, 
worn  and  feeble  as  she  was,  revived  like  the  reviving 
flame  of  the  renewed  lamp  in  the  promise  of  honorable 
and  secure  provision  for  her  son ;  and  even  Mrs.  Con- 
stable herself,  under  the  influence  of  anticipated  pros- 
perity, visited  again  the  sick-chamber  of  her  friend,  to 
the  inejtpressible  delight  of  her  son  and  the  Grimstones. 

A  portion  of  the  money  was  immediately  appropriate 
ed  to  the  supply  of  Bernard's  Wardrobe,  and  the  re- 
mainder was  carefully  reserved  to  furnish  a  fund  for 
any  further  expenditure. 

Hope  and  prosperity  seemed  again  to  dawn  upon 
them  ;  and  could  security  have  been  given  for  the  life 
of  Lady  Grimstone,  all  would  have  been  perfect  happi^ 
ness.  Again  the  lovers  met  in  the  ruined  summer- 
house,  and  enjoyed  their  former  confidence  even  more 
than  renewed.  Bernard  was  the  life  of  every  place-; 
his  sanguine  and  buoyant  heart  filled  itself  with  glorious 
anticipations, — anticipations  of  poetical  achievement^  and 
consequent  reputation,  nobler  and  loftier  th^n  pOet  ever 
acquired;  while  visions  of  beauty  and  peace  which 
were  to  come,  surrounded  him  on  all  hands,  and  made 
even  the  present  an  elysium.  He  even  persuaded  him- 
self that  biis  mother  would  live,-^live  to  partake  with 
him  the  realities  with  which  to  his  fancy  the  rose-col- 
ored future  teemed,  and  which  his«unselfisb  nature 
could  not  have  enjoyed,  had  not  those  most  dear  to 
him  enjoyed  them  with  him.  He  rambled  through  his 
former  haunts,  by  brook  and  through  woody  hollow, 
and  reclined  for  hours  on  the  sunny  and  dry  slope  of  a 
meadow,  or  among  the  ferny  knolls  of  some  unreclaim- 
ed woodland.  Happy  poet  I  The  hard  realities  wMch 
in  truth  pressed  him  on  tte\^  V^nd  were  unregarded,— 
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all  was  bright,  all  wag  tangible  ;  and  over  all  lay  the 
heart-refining  sense  of  a  noble  and  devoted  friendship. 
Life  seemed  life  indeed ;  and  many  were  the  lays 
which  Bernard  poured  forth  in  his  full-souled  enjoy- 
ment. 

The  intimacy  between  Bernard  and  Mr.  Constable 
had  not  all  this  time  escaped  thd  notice  of  the  elder 
brothers,  and  many  had  been  the  advances  which  the 
three  had  made  individually  and  coUeclively  lo  draw  him 
to  their  faction  ;  well  knowing,  if  little  were  to  be  ob<^ 
tained  from  him  in  the  way  of  money,  yet,  lightly  es- 
teemed as  they  were  by  the  world,  and  continual  as 
were  the  perplexing  circumstances  into  which  their  fol- 
lies and  misdeeds  were  throwing  them,  that  the  coun- 
tenance of  a  man  like  Walter  Constable  would  ensure 
them  acceptance,  and  entitle  them  to  attentions  which, 
for  their  own  merit's  sake,  they  could  not  command. 
Most  persevering,  therefore,  had  been  their  attacks  upon 
him  ;  which  he  had  strenuously  withstood,  although 
Julia  had  many  a  time  besought  him  not  to  withhold 
the  influence  of  his  countenance  and  encouragement, 
believing  that  through  him  a  salutary  efifect  might  be 
produced  upon  them. 

Whether  it  was  in  consequence  of  what  Walter  Con- 
stable had  obtained  for  their  brother  Bernard,  we  know 
not ;  but  certainly  about  this  time  the  three,  and  espe- 
cially Christopher,  sought  more  than  ever  to  gain  his 
intimacy.  Christopher  had  been  now  at  home  for 
labout  a  week  ;  had  gone  to  bed  sober  every  night,  and 
had  been  guilty  of  no  domestic  outrage  for  that  length 
of  time  ;  and  so  far  had  gained  extraordinary  credit,  and 
on  the  strength  of  it  importuned  Walter  to  accompany 
him  in  a  day's  excursion  to  the  bull-running  at  Tutbury, 
which  was  then  shortly  to  take  place.  Walter  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  hU  going  to  such  a  scene — ^the  spectacle  it- 
self could  afford  him  no  pleasure,  and  yet  he  had  so  in- 
variably resisted  all  the  importunities  of  the  brothers 
hitherto,  that  he  conceded  in  this  ane  instance,  hoping 
withal  to  restrain  their  excesses  by  bis  pxe^^nc^. 
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Of  the  outward  demeanor  of  the  three  elder  Grim- 
stones  a  word  may  be  said.  Christopher  was  a  tall  and 
nobly-formed  young  man,  singularly  handsome  in  fea- 
ture, but  with  all  that  reckless  expression  which  marks 
the  confirmed  libertine  :  his  dress  was  always  good,  and 
thereat  the  world  wondered — yet  it  was  worn  with  the 
characteristic  freedom  of  the  debauchee  ;  his  hat  set 
knowingly  6n  one  side  of  his  head,  displaying  his  richly- 
curled  black  hair,  handsome  temple,  and  laughing  eye, 
which  seemed  always  roguishly  wihking:  he  wore  his 
cravat  loose,  and  amply  displayed,  from  his  half-unbut* 
toned  waistcoat,  his  shirt-frill,  pinned  with  an  immense 
broach.  His  younger  brothers,  though  in  style  similar 
to  Christopher,  were  far  inferior  to  him  in  person,  with 
infinitely  less  address,  and  less  natural  talent  also  :  a&i 
cordingiy,  they  were  even  less  scrupulous  than  he  in 
their  associates  or  their  actions — two  beings  admirably 
calculated  to  be  both  the  dupes  and  tools  of  their  elder 
brother ;  more  especially  as,  with  all  their  faults,  they 
were  recklessly  good-natured  and  unselfish ;  while 
Christopher  was  cold-hearted,  crafty,  and  selfish. 

Walter  was  returning  to  Westow  two  days  previous 
to  the  one  on  which  this  sport  at  Tutbury  was  to  take 
place,  when  he  saw  Christopher  at  the  top  of  a  field 
waiting  for  his  approach.  Christopher  beat  the  hedge, 
and  marked  little  circles  with  the  heal  of  his  shoe^ 
and  larger  ones  with  the  whole  length  of  his  foot,  in 
the  dry  marly  soil  of  the  headland  on  which  he  stood, 
till  Walter  reached  him,  and  then  with  an  unusuaUy 
polite  bow  he  accosted  him*. 

"  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Constable,  I  am  very  glad  you  will 
give  us  your  company  on  Tuesday — ^prime  sport  it  will 
her 

"So  Mr.  George  Grimstone  tells  mc/*  returned 
Walter,  walking  on,  Christopher  accompanying  him. 

"What!  has  he  told  you  of  all  old  Haughton's 
schemes  to  make  the  day  full  of  diversions  ?—H}f  the 
grinning-matches,  and  the  jumping  iti  sacks,  and  all* 
tbatP' 
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** Yes,"  said  Walter,  "and  of  a  fair  lady  who  is  to 
>e  there  beside." 

**  The  devil  he  has  !"  exclaimed  Christopher. 

*'  It  is  a  lucky  thing  for  you,  Grimstone,"  said 
Walter,  laughing,  "  that  a  lover  is  not,  like  a  servant, 
[>bliged  to  produce  a  character." 

**  Why,  look  ye,  Mr.  Constable,"  returned  he,  "  I  am 
perfectly  steady  now — and  I  mean  to  reform  in  good 
earnest  Hang  it !  Pve  sown  all  my  wild  oats ;  and 
they  turn  out  such  a  bad  crop — so  confoundedly  smutty, 
I'll  e'en  try  what  good  sound  oats  will  produce.  You'll 
certainly  see,  Mr.  Constable,  what  a  creditable  fellow 
I  shall  grow  ;"  and  Christopher  laughed  loudly. 

**  I  am  glad  that  you  even  think  of  reforming,"' said 
Walter. 

**You  occ,  Mr.  Cuiistablc,^*  said  Christopher,  "the 
world  thinks  so  much  of  who  a  man  is  with — Heaven 
bless  the  world  for  the  most  faultless  pf  judges  ! — but 
that  has-been  my  misfortune." 

**  You  have  not  had  the  credit  of  the  best  compan- 
ions, certainly,"  was  Constable's  reply. 

**  And  yet  many  of  them  were  good  fellows  enough," 
returned  Grimstone :  "  but  that  won't  do  now-a-days. 
Yoo,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  famous  good  name ;  I 
want  you  therefore  to  help  me  with  it.  I  tell  you, 
seriously,  I  mean  to  reform  ^  d it,  I  do !" 

**  You  will  always  find  me  ready  to  assist  you  in  so 
good  a  work  as  your  own  reformation  ;  but  you  must 
explain  yourself  farther,"  said  Walter,  who  had  no  con- 
fidence in  Grimstone's  professions  ;  "  for,  to  be  candid 
mrith  you,  I  cannot  give  you  credit  for  this  proposed 
Teformation,  without  imagining  you  to  have  some  covert 
motive — some  end  to  be  obtained  of  personal  advantage 
cr  convenience." 

"  You  are  a  deep  hand,"  replied  Grimstone ;  "  but 
I  too  will  be  honest  with  you.  I  have  a  motive,  and  an 
end  of  personal  advantage  to  be  gained :  I  want  to 
marry  MLiss  Hammond  !" 

"  Excellent  P  exciaimed  Walter. 
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**  A  glorious  creature  she  is !"  continued  the  othef ) 
'*  a  prodigious  heiress  too,  and  cousin  to  some  dozen  of 
earls." 

**  Upon  my  word,  you  are  aspiring !  But  are  you  not 
outrunning  chances  V* 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Grimstone  ;  "  you  think  that  a 
lady  highly  connected,  divinely  h&ndsome,  and  im- 
mensely rich,  as  Miss  Hammond  is,  will  have  nothing 
to  say  to  a  fellow  like  me.  My  reply  is,  that  all  women 
are  not  alike.  I  have  been  a  lucky  dog  in  my  day; 
and  if  the  girl  fancies  me,  why  that's  everything." 

^^  To  be  sure  I'^  said  Constable,  laughing. 

"  Now,  if  a  good  fellow  like  you  will  stand  by  me,  I 
ftm  a  made  man,"  said  Christopher.  *' You  must  speak 
a  good  word  for  me  !" 

**  How  1 — this  lady  is  a  porfoot  stranger  to  me." 

**  This  lady's  friends  know  you,  and  think  mighty 
well  of  you,"  replied  Grimstone:  "she  told  me  80 
herself." 

"  Hammond  1 — Hammond  1"  repeated  Walter,  en- 
deavoring to  recall  any  former  knowledge  of  the  name. 

"Oh,  hang  it!"  interrupted  Christopher;  "their 
names  may  not  be  Hammond." 

"  And  does  your  fair  one  present  herself  at  a  scene 
like  this  at  Tutbury  1" 

"  Oh,  Lord  bless  you  !"  she  will  come  with  the 
Haughtons,  and  half  the  gentry  of  the  country— eve^- 
body  will  be  there  :  and  besides,  she  is  not  one  of  your 
she-saints.  Constable.  'Gad  !  if  you  were  not  an  hon- 
orable fellow,  I  would  not  introduce  you  to  her.— -Bat 
you'll  speak  a  good  word  for  me,  will  you  ?' 

"  I  must  know  to  whom  it  is  to  be  spoken  first,"  said 
Walter. 

"  Oh,  that  you'll  find  when  you  are  there.     I  do  not ~ 
know  myself  who  they  are, — but  somebody  that  thinks 
confoundedly  well  of  you.     You'll  promise  me  1" 
No,  certainly  not,''  replied  Walter. 
Well,  this  is  enhancing  a  favor  with  a  vengeance  P 
rafurned  Grimstone.    **Y4\\aNeiV»^xiliaaged  before  I 
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would  have  asked  a  favor  from  you  if  I  had  thought  you 
would  have  hummed  and  ha'd  in  this  way !" 

"  I  cannot,  in  ray  conscience,"  replied  Walter,  "  pro^ 
mote  a  connexion  which,  I  fear,  might  end  in  disap* 
pointment  and  misery.  I  have  not  sufficient  confidence 
in  you,  Grirostone !" 

Christopher  suddenly  stopped,  and  looking  at  Walter 
with  an  expression  of  unwonted  earnestness  and  sin* 
oerity,  addressed  him — 

"  Mr.  Constable,  I  never  knew  the  worth  of  a  good 
name  till  I  knew  you !  You  love  Julia — she  is  an 
excellent  creature  ;  you  are  the  friend  of  Bernard,  and 
he  deserves  your  friendship  :  and  now  for  me,  who  am 
willing  to  begin  a  new  life  and  shame  none  of  you,  you 
demur  as  if  I  wanted  to  pick  your  pocket !" 

**  Give  me  cause  to  suppose  your  reformation  real,^ 
replied  Walter,  moving  onward,  "and  no  one  will  be 
more  ready  than  I  to  assist  you  in  everything  reasona- 
ble." 

**  Well,  if  you  won't  promise  me  out  and  out,  you'll 
ihink  about  it — mention  it  to  Julia  !" 

*'Ye8,  yes,  I  will  think  of  it,"  said  Walter,  hesitating 
to  open  the  gate  leading  to  Westow,  and  at  which  they 
bad  now  arrived,  unwilling  to  present  to  his  mother  so 
unwelcome  a  visiter  as  Christopher  Grimstone. 

"  Oh — ay,  think  of  it !"  repeated  Christopher,  in  a 
tone  of  vexation,  as  he  turned  from  Walter,  and  perhaps 
comprehending  why  rather  inhospitably  he  delayed  to 
open  the  gate  of  his  own  demesne  "  — ^yes,  think  of  it ! 
and  go  to  the  devil  with  you,  for  an  ill-natured,  cold* 
blooded,  sanctimonious  curmudgeon !" 

The  next  evening,  when  Walter  entered  the  apart- 
ment  of  Lady  Grimstone,  he  found  her  more  death-like 
and  feeble  than  hitherto,  relapsed  into  her  former  worn 
and  debilitated  state.  She  was  still,  however,  sitting 
before  the  window  in  her  large  cushioned  chair,  and 
Julia  was  leaning  over  her  weeping  bitterly. 

^*  Tou  are  come  as  usual  at  the  right  time^*^  said  Lady 
fliimstonet  turning  her  sunken  counleuaiiw  w^Xk^^- 
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ter  with  a  smile  of  sorrowful  but  cordial  welcome. 
^*  My  eyes  are  dim/'  continued  she,  directing  her  sight 
through  the  window  ;  *'  but  to  roe  it  seems  that  the 
reapers  are  busy  in  the  corn.  Tell  roe,  Walter ;  your 
eyes  are  strong,  for  this  poor  girl  cannot  see  for  weep- 
ing.'' 

"  Your  sight  has  not  deceived  you,  dearest  lady," 
replied  Walter  cheerfully,  and  thinking  it  best  to  make 
light  of  the  subject. 

"  My  time  grows  short,  then,"  returned  Lady  ©rim- 
stone  :  "  a  week  perhaps — at  farthest  ten  days,  and  I 
shall  be  at  rest  I" 

"These  are  superstitious  notions,**  said  Walter: 
"  life  is  uncertain  to  us  all." 

"  I  know  it,  Mr.  Constable,  I  know  il ;  but  for  me, 
my  days  are  numbered.  Sit  down  beside  me,  my 
friend  ;  I  have  earnestly  desired  to  see  you." 

Walter  sat  down ;  and  Julia,  assured  as  she  always 
was  by  the  presence  of  her  lover,  dried  her  tears  and 
leaned  on  the  back  of  her  mother's  chair. 

"  My  son  Christopher  has  been  with  me  even  now," 
said  the  dying  lady.  '^  Oh,  Mr.  Constable,  what  a 
hope  has  arisen  upon  my  waning  life  !  Heaven  has 
surely  sent  you  for  the  salvation  of  this  degraded  house ; 
you  will  not  withhold  your  countenance — ^you  will 
stand  by  him  in  this  affair  ?" 

"  Dearest  lady,"  replied  Walter,  "  Miss  Hammond  h 
totally  unknown  tp  me :  besides,  I  cannot  feel  justified 
in  promoting  such  a  connexion."  The  words  seemed 
harsh  to  Walter  as  he  spoke  them,  and  he  qualified 
them  by  a  look  and  tone  of  sympathy  and  kindness. 

The  tears  streamed  from  the  sunken  eyes  of  Lady 
Grimstone.  "  Ah,"  said  she,  "  if  you  cannot  stand 
by  us,  who  then  will !" 

"God  knows,"  returned  Walter,  deeply  moved,  "I 
would  stand  by  you  even  to  the  death !" 

"  Pardon  me,  pardon  me, — I  am  unreasonable ;  bqt 
oh,  Mr.  Constable,"  replied  Lady  Grimstone,  with  an 
energy  that  seemed  iucom^atible  with  her  feeble  frame. 
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'^  iVis  IS  my  first-born  ;  and  none  but  a  mother  knows 
how  dear  is  her  first-born  !  Christopher  may  be  reclaim- 
ed, think  of  that  I  and  so  much,  so  very  much  depends 
upon  him  ! — he  has  unknown  influence  with  his  broth- 
ers, wiih  his  father  too,-*-every  thing  depends  upon 
him  !  Do  not  abandon  him  !  he  voluntarily  seeks  to  you 
for  help — for  example  !  Oh,  my  friend,  you  are  rich  in 
a  ficood  name,  do  not  withhold  it  from  a  poor  brother! 
What  a  heavenly  light  will  stream  in  upon  my  dying 
hour  when  Ilhink  of  meeting  all  my  children  in  bliss  !— 
tht^ir  father  too  !  Oh,  Mother  of  Mercies,  I  bless  thee, 
and  thy  dear  Son  who  hore  his  agony  on  the  cross,  and 
suffered  shame  and  want  for  the  sake  of  sinners  !"  ex- 
claimed she,  kissing  with  devotion  the  crucifix  which 
lay  on  her  breast.  Julia,  again  unable  to  restrain  hep 
emotion,  buried  her  face  in  the  cushions  of  her  mother's 
chair.  Walter  replied  not,  for  his  heart  was  torn  with 
conflicting  sentiments. 

**  Let  me  put  my  poor  sinful  children,  as  well  as  my 
guiltless  ones,  under  your  care,"  continued  she,  afiter 
the  passion  of  her  emotion  had  a  little  subsided  ;  ^'  and 
remember,  ihat  he  who  turneth  many  to  righteousness 
fihall  shine  forth  as  the  stars  in  the  firmament  of  heaven ! 
Remember  this,  and  may  the  Almighty  Father  and 
Raler  of  events  abundantly  bless  and  reward  you !" 

Walter  still  hesitated  to  answer;  but  he  felt,  spite  of 
his  better  judgment,  his '  resolution  giving  way  before 
the  words  of  Lady  Grimstone  and  the  beseeching  eyes 
of  his  beloved  Jcilia. 

"I  demand  no  promise  from  you,"  said  the  dying 
mother,  feeling  the  reluctance  which  Walter's  silence 
implied  ;*  "  you  have  already  made  us  deeply  your 
debtors ;  I  bind  you  by  no  promise,  but  I  confide  in 
your  goodness !" 

"For  the  reverence  I  hare  for  you,  dearest  lady,— 
for  my  love  for  Julian  my  friendship  for  Bernard, — I  ' 
will  do  my  utmost  for  the  reclaiming  of  these  young 
men !"  was  Walter's  reply.  '   ..  .   . : 

Lady  Orimstone  took  his  hand  and  poxxt^di  ^  %t}k««Sk 
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benediction  upon  him  ;  and  the  tearful  eyes  of  Julia 
spoke  gratitude  and  affection  beyond  words. 


CHAPTER   YII. 

Oif  the  rooming  of  the  fifteenth  of  August,  Walter 
Constable  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  down  the  aveuue, 
at  the  gate  of  which  he  found  Christopher,  unaccompa- 
nied by  his  brothers,  already  waiting.  Walter  could 
not  help  noticing  the  unusually  handsome  appearance 
of  his  companion,  apparelled  as  he  was  in  a  most  fash- 
ionable and  even  costly  suit,  and  mounted  on  a  horse 
far  superior  to  any  which  the  miserable  stud  of  Sir  Har- 
bottle  Grimstone  could  have  furnished.  Christopher 
was  in  exuberant  spirits,  ^nd  would  have  edified  his 
companion  by  all  imaginable  sallies  of  merriment,  bat 
that  Walter  that  morning  was  in  no  mood  for  jest  or 
conversation.  His  mind  was  at  war  with  itself:  he 
felt  that  he  would  fain  oblige  Lady  Orimstone  and 
Julia  by  attempting  to  reform  or  assist  her  brothers ; 
but  his  understanding  represented  the  attempt  as  hope- 
less to  them,  and  very  possibly  injurious  to  himself.  He 
felt  therefore  ill  at  ease,  and  after  several  unsuccessful 
essays  on  the  part  of  Christopher,  he  gave  them  up  in 
despair,  cursing  him  as  the  greatest  flat  under  the  son, 
and  thenceforward  confining  his  animation  to  his  own 
breast,  or  giving  it  only  occasional  vent  in  the  humors 
of  a  half-sung  song  or  half-whistled  air. 

The  morning  was  as  splendid  as  an  autumnal  morn- 
ing could  be.  The  atmosphere  was  in  that  state  of 
resplendent  transparency  peculiar  to  the  seaion ;  the 
most  distant  horizon  shone  out  clearly  defined,  and  the 
whole  landscape  lay  as  if  painted  in  colors  of  light 
On  every  hand  stretched  out  meadows  green  with  the 
abundant  after-crop  of  grass,  in  which  herds  of  cattle 
irero  luxuriantly  pasturing;  and  on  every  slope  the 
com  stood  in  sheaves,  ^e\\  Woit^^Vv^^buay  diolUe  of  the 
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reapers,  or  was  borne  away  in  the  loaded  waggon* 
Gleaners  and  harvesters  were  abroad  ;  and  not  a  field 
but  presented  some  group  or  figure  of  rural  beauty  or 
interest  By  the  dry  and  dusty  way-side  the  light  hare- 
bell nodde^  and  the  minutely-flowered  spikes  of  the 
yellow  bed-straw  were  iSeen  among  the  white  and  wiry 
bents ;  the  crimson  foxglove  and  the  golden  snap-drag* 
on  contrasted  their  beautiful  colors  on  the  hedge-banks, 
and  the  long  sprays  of  the  blackberry  bowed  with  their 
yet  crude  but  heavy  clusters  of  fruit. 

Minute  as  these  individual  features  of  the  splendid 
and  abundant  autumn  were,  they  formed  a  whole  of 
extraordinary  beauty,  and  of  that  silent  yet  strong  influ* 
ence  which  operates  on  the  mind  of  the  beholder. 
Walter  felt  its  full  effect ;  his  mind  was  tranquillized  by 
the  harmonious  beauty  of  earth  and  sky,  and  without 
thinking  of  enjoyment  he  rode  on,  finding  in  every- 
thing that  presented  itself  to  him  a  source  of  deep  and 
earnest  delight. 

The  whole  landscape,  too,  was  one  of  extraordinary 
and  Arcadian  beauty.  The  valley  of  the  Dove,  the 
wooded  slopes  of  Needwood,  the  richly-timbered  park 
and  farms  of  Sudbury ;  and  then,  the  finely-varied 
champaign  of  meadow,  corn-land,  and  wood,  in  the 
midst  of  which  rose  the  hill  of  Tutbury,  crowned  with 
the  far-seen  ruined  towers  of  its  castle ; — its  castle,  fa- 
mous in  history,  the  once  almost  regal  abode  of  the 
Dokes  of  Lancaster,  and  of  the  most  potent  of  them, 
Jdin  of  Oaunt  himself,  to  whose  minstrels  he  ordered  to 
be  given,  on  this  holy  day  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  a  bull,  not  to  be  contended  for  in  song, 
but  by  strength  and  dexterity  of  limb. 

This  custom,  the  well-known  Tutbury  bull-runnings 
tboagh  the  race  of  Lancaster  was  extinct,  their  castle  a 
pile  of  ruins,  and  the  order  of  minstrels,  like  other  feu- 
dal institutions,  gone  to  dust,  yet  remained, — a  rude 
aport,  honored  but  little  by  the  noble  and  the  fair,  but 
yet  religiously  observed  by  the  peasants  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Stafford  and  Derby^  on  whose  coYv&Xk^^Txi^iavkY^ 
stood 
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At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  and  but  a  very  few 
years  before  the  custom  was  abolished  altogether,  it  had 
been  attempted  by  one  Colonel  Haugbtoo,  a  man  of 
large  property,  but  of  eccentric  habits  and  tastes,  and  a 
great  patron  of  all  rural  sports  and  festivities  whatever, 
to  revive  the  custom  of  the  bull-running  with  somewhat 
of  its  ancient  honors.  Neither  pains  nor  expense  were 
spared  by  him  to  give,  the  occasion  a  general  interest 
and  iclat :  he  even  proposed  instituting  for  the  purpose 
a  band  of  minstrels,  who,  harp  in  hand,  and  habited  in 
robe  and  girdle,  were  to  edify  the  assembled  multitude 
with  their  strains,  and  afterwards  contend  for  the  boD 
by  the  more  legitimate  means.  But  this  laudable  en- 
deavor was  abandoned  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
sufficient  number  of  qualified  persons  :  hundreds  couM 
run  over  meadow,  and  even  swim  the  river  itself,  in 
pursuit  of  the  four-footed  guerdon  ;  but  no\  five  men 
could  be  found  who  were  capable  of  chanting  a  staoxa 
to  the  tinkling  of  a  harp.  Instead  thereof,  every  raral 
game  was  to  be  exhibited,  no  matter  how  absurd  or 
ridictilous:  grinning  through  horse-coIlars,^  runnii^ 
matches  of  old  women,  or  jumping  in  sacks, — these 
were  to  occupy  the  morning  ; — the  bull-running,  the 
grand  event  of  the  day,  according  to  ancient  usagti 
commenced  in  the  afternoon. 

As  Walter  and  his  companion  advanced  on  the  road, 
they  saw,  from  all  the  villages  through  which  they  pea- 
sed,  groups  on  foot,  or  in  every  variety  of  vehicle,  set- 
ting out  fr  on  their  way  to  the  scene  of  attraction. 
Sturdy  and  athletic  countrymen,  too,  with  sunbarot 
faces  and  hands,  who  had  left  the  harvest-field,  the 
forge,  and  every  variety  of  handicraft-trades,  and  wear- 
ing their  broad  ribbon-scarfs  of  blue  or  red,  according 
to  which  county  they  belonged,  might  be  seen  on  tbe 
road  singly,  or  in  companies  of  threes  and  fours,  in- 
creasing in  frecjuency  as  they  approached  the  town. 
From  tbe  topmost  tower  of  the  castle  also  had  been 
seen  to  wave,  from  the  time  the  ruins  first  came  in 
view,-Hn  fact^had  waN.edL\.\!k&c^  tsorci  ^]\&  ^atlieat  mom- 
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lng,-^wo  banners  of  the  rival  colors ;  and  a?  they 
neared  the  town,  the  sounds  of  music  reached  them, 
coming  with  a  full  swell,  or  dying  away  to  the  low 
breathing  of  remote  melody,  according  as  .the  wind  or 
the  turns  in  the  road  brought  it  nearer  or  made  it  more 
distant. 

But  before  we  enter  the  town,  an  incident  must  be 
related,  which  at  the  moment  considerably  amused 
Walter,  and  was  characteristic  of  the  person  in  whose 
company  he  was  riding.  In  passii^  the  last  village, 
before  they  reached  Tuthury,  two  grooms  in  handsome 
livery  rode  out  from  the  yard  of  the  small  public-house, 
and  touching  their  hats  to  Christopher,  took  their 
place  in  attendance. 

**  You  have  not  been  negligent  in  the  style  of  your 
retinue,  Mr.  Grimstone,"  said  Walter. 

"Why,  plague  take  it !"  replied  he, '^  one  must  do 
as  others  do  !" 

Walter  might  have  said,  what  he  thought,  that  the 
means  by  which  these  things  were  done  were  myste- 
rious, seeing  that  Sir  Harbottle  would  not  advance  one 
hundredth  part  of  what  they  must  cost ;  but  he  forbore, 
knowing  that  suspicion  went  sorely  against  the  bro- 
thers on  this  subject.  They  had  not  ridden  far,  however, 
before  Christopher  stopped  his  horse  to  speak  to  his  at- 
tendants, evidently  desirous  at  the  same  time  of  speak- 
ing lo  them  unobserved  by  Mr.  Constable.  Walter 
was  struck  instantly  veith  a  resemblance,  which,  not- 
withstanding their  disguise,  the  two  bore  to  the  younger 
Qrimstones ;  and  the  thick  under-tones  of  George's 
voice,  which  could  not  be  disguised,  as  he  replied,  con- 
firmed his  suspicion.  The  young  men  were  evidently 
acting  as  servants  to  their  brother,  to  whom  on  this  dajr, 
perhaps,  some  extraordinary  outward  show  or  ceremo- 
nial was  considered  necessary  :  doubtless  they  were  to 
be  rewarded  out  of  the  fair  lady's  coffers. 

**  Your  brothers  act  as  grooms  to-day,  Mr.  Grim- 
stone^"  said  Walter^  determined  to  show  that  he  was* 
not' unobservant 
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it 


No,   d— me,  not  they  !"  was  his  quick  reply. 
Come,  come,"  said  Waller,  "  I  might  pardon  the 
practical  lie  ;  but  not  a  deliberate  falsehood  like  that" 

"  Why,  lookye  now,  Mr.  Constable,"  replied  he,; 
CTtdently  chagrined,  and  yet  desirous  of  soothing  him, 
"  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you ;.  but,  hang  it  !  one'a 
forced  to  all  sorts  of  schemes  to  make  a  decent  show." 

Walter  fell  into  a  thoughtful  silence  ;  and  with  this 
concession  he  and  his  companions  entered  Tiitbury. 

The  little  town  was  full  of  bustle  and  animAtion: 
townspeople  were  passing  nimbly  to  and  fro  ;  the  belb 
were  ringing ;  booths  covered  with  thin  white  awnings 
stood  in  the  wider  parts  of  the  streets,  where  various 
kinds  of  confections  and  cheap  refreshments  were- 
offered  for  sale  ;  country, vehicles,  driven  in  by  country- 
men in  their  clean  carter's  frocks,  or  Sunday  coats  and 
hsiiSy  and  filled  with  gaily-attired  women  and  girls,  rat- 
tled by  ever  and  anon  :  and  before  the  only  inn  in  the 
place,  two  or  three  gentlemen's  carriages  and  post> 
chaises,  from  which  the  horses  had  been  ta^en,  told 
that  some  more  dignified  arrivals  had  already  taken 
place  ;  and  through  the  open  upper  windows  might  be 
now  and  then  seen  the  lovely  face  of  some  fair  maiden 
who  had  thence  alighted,  an  object  of  bright  attraction 
to  the  young  men  who  crowded  the  street  below  and 
east  upward  many  a  furtive  glance. 

Christopher,  who  objected  to  enter  this  inn  on  ae^ 
count  of  the  crowd  who  would  be  at  it,  and  the  indif- 
ferent accommodation  there  woi^ld  be  for  their  horses^ 
proposed  their,  riding  to  a  small,  but  to  him  well-known 
hostelry,  where  they  would  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  their  treatment.  All  this  was  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  Walter  Constable,  and  he  cheerfully  agreed. 
They,  therefore,  rode  through  the  town,  and  stopped  at 
a  small  house  kept  by  one  Milly  Freckleton,  who,  as 
the  painted  board  over  her  door  intimated,  offered  good 
accommodation  for  man  and  horse. 

Christophtr,  giving  his  own  and  Walter's  horses  to 
Ais  grooms,  entered  iVie  Viou^^^  ^wd  without  ceremony 
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opened  the  door  of  a  neat,  small  parlor,  looking  into  a 
garden  shady  with  trees  and  bright  with  autumn  flow- 
ers, into  which  he  ushered  Walter  Constable.  No 
sooner  had  Christopher  entered,  than  the  old  landlady, 
who  saw  him  from  her  kitchen,  advanced,  receiving 
him  with  almost  maternal  kindness. 

^^  Ay,  Mr.  Christopher,  and  so  you  are  come  at  last ! 
Well,  I  says,  says  I  to  Peggy,  if  aught  will  fetch  him, 
this  day  will  1"  She  stopped  suddenly  on  seeing  a 
stranger,  and  dropping  a  courtesy,  begged  Walter's  par- 
don, saying  she  was  ^^  always  main  glad  to  see  Mr. 
Grimstone." 

*^  Let  us  have  a  good  luncheon,  mother !''  said  Chris- 
topher ;  *^  quick  !  the  best  you  have ;  and  those  fel- 
lows of  mine  musi  not  too  often  see  the  bottom  of  your 
brown  jug  I  D  'ye  hear  !"  said  he,  as  the  old  woman 
went  off  with  alacrity  to  attend  to  his  orders. 

"  four  landlady  welcomes  you  cordially,"  said  Walter. 

'*  She  is  a  good  old  soul,  and  nursed  me  night  and 
day  for  three  weeks  this  very  spring :  I  might  have 
been  a  dead  man  now  but  for  her  care,"  was  Grim- 
aione's  reply. 

Christopher  presently  afterwards  went  out,  and  the 
old  woman  bustled  in  again  with  a  clean  napkin  and 
tray. 

**  I  mun  e'en  sarvc  you  myself,  for  my  grand-daugh- 
ter is  out  o'call.  Toung  folks  is  so  thoughtless,"  said 
she,  as.  she  arranged  the  new  white  loaf,  the  rich 
ebeese,  and  the  delicate  butter  on  the  table. 

"  And  you  are  a  friend  o'  Mr.  Christopher's  1"  said 
she,  looking  at  him  attentively,  when,  after  fidgeting 
about,'  dusting  the  table  and  chairs  with  her  apron,  she 
could  find  nothing  else  to  do  ;  '^  and  yet  you  was  not 
here  with  him  in  the  spring  !" 

«  No,"  replied  Walter. 

"  What,  th'  ould  man  's  living  yet,  I  reckon  !■' 

*^  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone  ?"  asked  he. 

«*  Ay." 

^  He  is  living,  and  likely  to  live,"  replied  \ie.T  ^<^\.« 
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**  Whal*8  naught  lasts  th'  longest !"  muttered  she. 
"Well,  I  wonder  where  this  wench  is  !  But  I  *ll  get 
ye  summut  to  drink, — Mr.  Grimstone  reckons  our  tap 
none  of  the  worst  ;'*  and  so  saying,  she  again  went 
out. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed,  and  Christopher  did 
not  make  his  appearance  ;  and  Walter,  invited  into  the 
garden  by  its  sunshine,  its  shade,  and  its  old-fashioned 
tidiness,  leapt  through  the  large  open  casement  into  it/ 
For  some  time  he  amused  himself  with  studying  the 
effusions  of  country  wit  inscribed  on  the  benches  and 
the  little  tables  before  them,  and  marvelled  at  the 
extraordinary  patience  which  it  must  have  required  to 
cut  sundry  well-defined  true-love  knots  and  intricate 
stars  into  the  hard  wood  with  a  penknife,  which  had 
probably  been  the  only  tool,  when  hh  attention  was 
diverted  by  the  low  weeping  voice  of  a  female  in  an 
adjoining  arbor ;  and  looking  round  through  the  wo- 
ven-branches,  he  saw  to  his  amazement  a  very  lovely 
young  woman  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  Grimstone^ 
and  evidently  pleading  with  him  in  the  bitterest  distress. 
Christopher  had  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  was 
speaking  in  a  tone  of  kindness,  though  the  words 
seemed  to  give  the  poor  girl  no  consolation.  The  next 
moment  the  old  landlady  hobbled  into  the  garden,  call- 
ing at  the  top  of  her  voice, 

"  Peggy  !     Peggy  Woodhouse  !** 

The  young  woman  hastily  disengaged  herself,  and 
answered  that  she  was  coming,  She  wiped  her  eyes 
with  her  apron,  put  a  small  packet  in  her  bosom,  and 
ran  out;  while  Christopher,  apparently  embarrassed, 

Eulled  to  pieces  a  branch  of  early-blowing  phlox  which 
e  held  in  his  hand. 

Walter  walked  onward  and  stood  before  the  arbor, 
and  Christopher  instantly  assumed  a  perfectly  nncoa- 
eemed  air.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  almost,  Walter 
Constable  knew  not  how  to  act ;  he  had  been  a  spvon 
the  lovers,  and  though  he  was  convinced  of  heartless- 
neas  and  villany  ou  lYie  ^%.tI  o(  (xtvoastQiie,  he  forbore 
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to  upbraid  him,  because  by  so  doing  he  must  in  some 
measure  compromise  himself.  He  resolved  therefore  to 
watch  for  some  opportunity  of  so  doing,  which  he 
doubted  not  would  occur  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and 
returned  with  him  to  the.  parlor,  where  they  sat  down 
to  their  refreshment. 

The  fair  Peggy,  however,  did  not  make  her  appear- 
ance ;  the  old  grandmother  herself  waiting  on  her 
guests  with  the  most  devoted  attention,  though,  as  if 
by  a  signal  from  Christopher,  refraining  from  all  fami- 
liarity. 

When  the  two  had  refreshed  themselves,  they  walk- 
ed out  into  the  town,  which  was  now  thronged  with  its 
assembled  people  and  visiters,  to  witness  the  various 
sports  which  were  going  forward.  As  Christopher  had 
said,  many  of  the  gentry  were  there,  though  as  yet  but 
few  kdies  ;  and  as  if  to  parade  his  companion,  on  whose 
arm  he  ostentatiously  leaned,  he  went  from  sport  to 
aport,  thrusting  into  the  thickest  crowds,  and  attracting 
attention  by  his  loud-spoken  jests  and  observations : 
and  Walter  found  that,  if  not  with  one  of  the  most  hon- 
orable, he  was  with  one  of  the  most  known  of  the  Tut- 
bury  visiters, — and  with  one,  at  the  same  time,  who  en- 
tered into  every  sport  with  the  most  earnest  zest,  and 
whose  opinion  was  not  unfrequently  appealed  to  as  de- 
cisive. 

An  hour  before  noon,  however,  the  arrival  of  the 
grandees — an  earl,  the  guest  of  Colonel  Haughton — 
the  earPs  ward,  the  beautiful  Miss  Hammond,  and  a 
numerous  and  splendid  train  who  attended  them,  di- 
verted public  attention  from  all  minor  persons,  and  even 
finr  a  few  minutes  interrupted  the  grinning-match  itself. 
To  Christopher's  disappointment,  the  ladies  did  not  hon- 
or these  inferior  games  by  their  presence ;  bul,  before 
long,  the  gracious  nobleman  and  an  accession  of  gen*- 
Ueman  joined  the  assembled  spectators,  the  public  at- 
tention being  for  the  first  five  minutes  about  equally  di- 
vided between  the  rival  combatants  and  the  new- 
comers, while  the  visages  protruded  lV\vo\^^\}cv^\\^\%^* 
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eoUars  grinned  even  into  redoubled  grotesque  hideous 
ness  in  honor  of  the  noble  eyes  that  looked  on. 

Walter  immediately  recognised  the  nobleman  to  be 

the  Earl  of  N ,  whom  he  had  met  while  abroad,  a 

remarkably  proud  and  aristocratic  person  ;  and  he  mar- 
velled what  could  be  the  strange  chance  which  had 
brought  him  to  a  scene  like  this.  Walter  supposed 
himself  barely  known,  if  at  all  remembered  by  him,  and 
therefore  thought  not  of  introducing  himself  to  his  no* 
tice ;  but  this  was  one  of  the  relations  of  whom  Grim- 
stone  had  spoken,  and  accordingly  he  urged  him  to 
present  himself  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  him. 

"  The  earl  is  looking  this  way.  Constable  ;  his  eyea 
are  on  you  at  this  moment  ;-^let  us  go  to  him  !  He  b 
seeking  to  attract  your  attention  f" 

"  Perhaps  so,"  replied  Walter  with  assumed  indiffer- 
ence, now  feeling  the  sense  of  the  situation  in  which  he 
had  placed  himself  by  cons^enting  to  accompany  Chris- 
topher hither,  more  disagreeable  and  mortifying  than  he 
had  anticipated.  While  he  supposed  that  there  would 
be  merely  a  concourse  of  country^people  there,  or  of 
those  neighboring  gentry  who  were  not  too  refined  or 
elevated  to  see  much  that  was  strange  in  such  a  coB- 
junction  of  casual  association  as  that  of  Walter  aod 
Christopher,  it  mattered  little  ;  but  j:k)w  that  he  foond 
that  a  different  class,  and  one  more  'likely  to  note  such 
things,  was  likely  to  be  present,  he  shrunk  into  himself 
with  feelings  of  shame  and  vexation. 

**  Come,  you'll  introduce  me !"  urged  Christopher. 
**  Why,  you  *ll  not  shy  off  now, — you  'II  never  be  bo 
shabby,  will  you  !     You  promised  to  introduce  me  !** 

"  1  shall  not  even  introduce  myself,"  replied  Walter, 
"  much  less  another  person." 

At  that  very  moment,  the  ear],  who,  as  Christopher 
had  said,  had  been  observing  Walter  for  some  time,  left 
his  own  party  to  accost  him,  and,  offering  his  band,  ex- 
pressed his  sincere  pleasure  in  thus  unexpectedly  meet- 
iDg  him.  f 

While  Walter  w«ia  ui«\5\v\%\»&  ^^VLwowledgment,  h»  m 
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lordship's  attention  was  demanded  by  Colonel  Haugb- 
ton,  to  decide  between  two  rival  grins ;  and  he  again 
joined  his  own  partj. 

"  Well,"  said  Christopher,  with  an  oath,  "  you're  the 
most  shame-faced,  chicken-hearted  fellow  in  the  uni- 
verse I"  and  flinging  from  him,  he  joined  himself  to  a 
knot  of  his  own  associates.  After  a  while,  when  this 
match  was  over,  and  the  spectators  began  to  disperse, 
Christopher  again  returned,  begging  pardon  for  his 
rudeness  and  violent  temper,  and  endeavoring  by  all 
means  to  regain  Walter's  favor,  which  he  thought  he 
might  have  lost ;  but  Christopher's  ebullition  of  anger 
had  made  no  difference  to  him,  and  without  either  notic- 
ing that,  or  the  pains  he  took  to  flatter  him  to  forgive- 
ness, accompanied  him  out  of  the  crowd.  Grimstone 
.  conducted  him  into  a  set  of  dissolute  fellows,  low  gamb- 
iers^  who  were  betting  on  a  donkey-race.  They  had 
all  deep  designs  on  Walter  Constable,  and  Grimstone 
thought  he  would  here  revenge  the  affront  he  had  just 
received  at  his  hands.  But  Walter  was  not  a  man  to 
be  the  dupe  of  such  as  these ;  at  the  same  time  he  was 
a  curious  inquirer  into  human  nature,  and  an  interested 
spectator  of  every  developement  of  human  character 
and  passion,  and  stood  among  the$e  choice  spirits  of  the 
day  and  scene,  penetrating  all  their  designs,  and  baffling 
their  arts.  They  were  a  set  of  brutal,  swaggering,  and 
reckless  men,  many  of  them  wearing  the  garb  of  gentle- 
men, but  with  manners  and  avowing  sentiments  which 
were  only  worthy  of  the  most  hardened  and  unprin- 
dpled  profligates.  It  was  soon  seen  that  Constable, 
mstead  of  being  a  dupe,  could  only  he  a  spy  upon 
them, — a  hindrance  and  a  restraint ;  and  many,  there- 
fore, were  the  efforts  which  Christopher  used  to  free 
himself  from  him.  But  here  at  least  Walter  would  not 
be  shaken  off,  hoping  that  the  restraint  of  his  presence, 
or  the  desire  still  to  preserve  his  favorable  opinion. 
Would  withhold  him  from  any  gross  act  of  indiscretion. 
But  Walter  was  mistaken.  Christopher  found  it  better, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  tQ  disconnect  Vivia^M  l\^\fiv 
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him ;  and,  before  long,  he  was  alone.  The  three  were 
gone,  he  knew  not  whither ;  and  hardly  knowing  wbe^^ 
ther  to  be  vexed  or  pleased  at  losing  control  over  them^ 
he  dismissed  them  from  his  thoughts,  resolving  to  enjoy 
the  humors  of  the  day  since  he  was  there,  and  leave 
them  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

At  the  exact  hour  of  noon,  the  various  games  being 
finished,  the  bull,  a  noble  creature,  bred  in  the  rich 
meadows  of  the  Dove,  brindled  like  a  pard,  with  sharp 
short  horns  curved  like  the  crescent  moon,  a  thickly 
curled  front,  and  eyes  of  intense  lusire  though  of  mild 
expression,  was  led  through  the  streets  by  a  strong 
chain  passed  over  his  horns,  drawing  away  man,  wo* 
man,  and  child  from  all  minor  spectacles, — the  first  iin- 
mediately  to  fall  into  the  procession,  and  the  second  to 
flee  away  to  covert,  till,  re-assured  by  the  meek  demean- 
or of  the  creature,  they  joined  the  rear  of  the  crowd.  A 
more  beautiful  animal  of  his  kind  never  fed  in  the 
meadows  of  ancient  Thessaly ;  and  Walter,  as  he  saw 
him  garlanded  with  flowers,  and  bound  with  shining 
ribbons,  led  onward,  strong  yet  passive,  faultless  ip 
form,  and  attended  by  a  thronging  multitude,  bethought 
himself  of  the  old  days  of  Grecian  rights,  when  proces- 
sions like  this,  and  of  which  even  this  might  perhaps  be 
a  remnant,  passed  along  through  grove  and  valley,  and 
from  every  little  town,  and  were  immortalized  in  bas- 
relief  on  many  a  marble  frieze,  or  in  poetry,  living  and 
breathing,  like  the  reality  itself. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


The  crowd  went  by,  and  Walter  turned  to  the  castle- 
hill,  noticing  with  admiration  on  his  way  the  fine  old  , 
church,  with  its  low,  broad,  and  circular  entrance  of 
exquisite  Saxon  architecture,  adorned  with  its  grand 
moulding  of  alternate  grotesque  figures  and  zig-zasf 
irort,  a  part  of  ttie  o\A  1?i\ot^  CiVv^wfAv,    AH  the  world 
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i8  well  as  Walter  Constable  were  bound  to  the  castle- 
lill,  not  only  for  the  view  of  the  sport  below,  but  be- 
cause ii  had  been  given  out  that  Miss  Hammond  and 
he  elite  who  attended  her  would  be 'there  on  horse- 
mck,  themselves  no  undesirable  show. 

It  was  with  no  common  interest  that  Walter  went 
)vcr  the  ruins  that  crowned  the  hill.     He  thought  of 
betimes  when  the  old  Mercian  kings  had  their  impreg« 
lable  strong  hold  upon  that  hill,  and  looked  round  upon 
heir  subject  kingdom, — a  forest-covered  region,  unlike 
he  present  fair  and  smiling  landscape,  but  where  even 
hen  the  bright  river  rolled  along,  and  trees  grew  upon 
he  slopes  of  Nedwood,  as  now  ;  two  features  unchang- 
ed in  the  scene  through  tlie  lapse  of  so  many  hundred 
rears.     He  thought  of  the  days  when  the  Dukes  of 
[jducaster  lorded  it  here  with  the  authority  of  sover- 
Hgns,  and  when  the  minstrel  was  so  much  honored — 
lonored  not  merely  for  his  power  to  amuse,  but  because 
he  administration  of  law  was  put  in  his  hands ;  ai 
ncrongruous  office  perhaps,  but  which  gave  his  callifg 
lig^ity.      "  A  thousand  pities  it  is/'  thought  Wal^r, 
*  that  our  friend  Bernard  Grimstone  had  not  live^  in 
hose  days  !     We  might  have  come  here  then  to  have 
lecn  him  crowned  King  of  the  Minstrels  !" 

Beyond  all  this,  Walter  mused    on   Mary  Stuart, 

**  That  Helen  of  a  barbarous  age," 

Ttho  passed  within  these  walls  so  many  yea-'s  of  her 
lolorous  captivity ;  and  with  a  romantic  inl^irest,  such 
18  the  young  feel  ever  on  such  occasions  he  looked 
Tom  the  ruins  on  the  eastern  side,  where  the  queen's 
apartments  were  situated,  over  the  sunir^  atid  smiling 
meadows  below,  with  their  preparatibi^'  for  the  day's 
jport,  thinking  that  the  time  was  wherthe  bright  eyes 
)f  the  queeti  herself  were  perhaps  beguiled  of  their 
ears  when  looking^  upon  the  scene  sich  lis  he  saw  it  at 
hat  very  moment.  All  this  tenderness  of  setitiment 
vould  have  been  more  in  character  for  Bernard  than 
lis  less  excitable  friend.  Walter,  however,  inditfclfl  no 
VOL.  n.      '  16 
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sonnet ;  Bernard  would  have  done  so  ; — and  that  made 
a  great  difference. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  in  truth,  on  which  Walter 
Constable  looked  on  every  hand.  The  whole  area  of 
the  ruins  was  filled  with  a  gay  and  gathering  assembly; 
the  clear,  blue  sky  was  stretching  above  them;  the 
silent,  majestic  ruins  encircled  them  on  three  sides, 
while  on  the  noithwest  it  lay  open  to  that  glorious  land- 
scape of  meadow,  river,  and  forest,  with  an  open 
Arcadian  country,  including  towns,  villages,  and  noble- 
men's seats,  an  extent  of  thirty  miles. 

The  area  of  the  castle-hill  itself  was  a  fine,  turf,  green 
and  smooth  as  a  lawn,  on  which  was  met  that  gay  and 
aotley  assembly,  some  standing  in  groups,  some  stroll- 
ing leisurely  about,  and  others  perched  upon  tower  or 
crumbling  wall.  Two  tents  were  pitched  upon  the 
very  verge  of  the  hill,  whence  the  more  dignified  com- 
pany might  witness  the  sport  in  the  meadows  below. 
Gay  ribbon-strearners  were  fluttering  from  the  poles  of 
ea^h  tent;  and  a  small  company  of  musicians,  who  had 
statoned  theniiselves  among  the  ruins,  filled  the  warm, 
bright  air  witl^  the  melody  of  wind-instruments.  Wal- 
ter's 7ulse  quickened  with  enthusiasm  as  he  gazed 
round  ^nd  felt  at  once  the  picturesque  and  beautiful 
effect  otthe  whole  scene  and  its  accompaniments. 

Preseuly  the  crowd  dispersed  to  right  and  left  from 
before  thtold  gateway,  and,  with  trumpets  blown  be- 
fore them,  by  half-a-dozen  men  in  quaint  liveries  and 
with  badges  in  their  arms,  a  long  and  stately  cavalcade 
rode  leisurel)  in,  three  abreast — a  lady  escorted  by  a 
gentleman  on  uther  hand. 

The  cavalcad*  passed  into  the  court,  the  rear  being 
brought  up  by  serying-men,  mounted,  and  in  rich  but 
ancient  dresses.  After  a  circuit  round  the  western 
side  of  the  court,  vhich  brought  them  to  the  tents,  the 
trumpets  ceased  to  nlow,  and  about  half  the  company 
dismounted  and  entered  them,  their  horses  being  led 
away  by  grooms  who  attended  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  ca^^cad^  ^ix^u^ed  themselves  pro- 
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miscuously.  Walter  observed  that  Christopher  Grim- 
stone  was  there  on  horseback,  and  attended  by  his 
grooms ;  but  he  was  so  much  engrossed  by  watching 
Miss  Hammond  as  to  appear  unconscious  of  him. 

Walter  saw  thai  Grimstone's  report  had  not  exagger- 
ated the  beauty  of  this  fair  lady.  She  was  such  as 
Cleopatra  might  have  been— of  a  haughty  and  regal 
style  of  beauty  ;  and  he  wondered  yet  more  and  more 
at  the  presumption  of  Grimstone.  Her  dres^  was  sin- 
gularly simple-^a  green  riding-habit,  with  a  velvet  hat ; 
her  hair,  of  an  intense  blackness,  was  tightly  braided 
on  her  forehead ;  and  the  small  and  delicately-chiselled 
car, — ^between  which,  and  the  smooth,  round  clieek, 
as  if  for  contrast,  went  the  narrow  black  ribbon  that 
fastened  her  hat, — was  bare  ;  the  throat  too  wa6  bare, 
in  its  pure  whiteness  set  off  even  by  the  small  but  richly- 
wrought  cambric  collar  that  surrounded  it ;  while  the 
.  close-fitting  riding-dress  revealed  a  bust  of  the  most 
perfect  symmetry.  Walter  contemplated  her  with  un- 
feigned admiration ;  she  was  indeed  the  finest  woman 
he  had  ever  seen;  and  though  Grimstone's  passion 
seemed  to  his  mind  more  hopeless,  more  like  fatuity 
than  ever,  he  pardoned  him  for  indulging  it 
■  On  her  right  was  an  older  lady,  the  one  who  had  rid- 
den first  in  the  procession,  escorted  by  Colonel  Haugh- 
ton  and  the  earl,  habited  like  Miss  Hammond,  except- 
ing that  the  color  was  many  shades  darker,  and  the 
whole  style  less  youthful :  she  too  was  a  haughty  and 
beautiful  -woman,  and  from  the  younger  lady's  resem- 
blance to  her,  Walter  concluded  this  to  be  her  mother. 
On  the  left  hand  of  Miss  Hammond  was  a  young  man 
of  slight  and  effeminate  person,  femarkable  for  his  sin- 
gularly fashionable  dress  and  entirely  self-satisfied  air. 
Other  gentlemen  paid  their  court  to  the  beauty,  and 
came  and  went,  receiving  a  haughty  smile  or  a  passing 
word  ;  but  this  cavalier  maintained  his  place  at  Ijier 
side  as  he  had  entered  the  court — patted  her  horse,  was 
privileged  to  jest  with  her,  and  rc^ceived  from  her  fair 
hand  an  admonition  with  her  riding-wVu^,  viVvvOcv  ^n^tv 
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showed  more  like  favor  tlian  all  the  words  and  looks 
which,  as  if  intending  to  do  him  honor,  or  as  if  he  alone 
were  worthy  of  her  regard,  she  from  time  to  time  lav- 
ished upon  him.  He  was  evidently  a  favored  lover, 
and  Walter  looked  to  Grimstone  to  see  how  he  bore  the 
discovery.  His  countenance  was  flushed,  and  his  eye 
riveted  upon  him  in  angry  jealousy ;  he  pricked  his 
horse  with  his  spurs,  and  then  suddenly  checked  him, 
till  the  creature,  fretted  and  impatient,  pawed  and  rear- 
ed, and  would  have  thrown  his  rider  had  he  not  been 
perfectly  master  of  his  saddle.  All  eyes  were  turned 
upon  him,  even  those  of  his  mistress  and  her  young 
lover.  Walter  thought  he  perceived  a  smile  of  derision 
on  the  lips  of  the  lady  ;  he  was  sure  that  the  youth  was 
permitted  a  jest  at  his  expense.  ^ 

*'  Who  is  the  gentleman  that  occupies  so  much  o( 
Miss  Hammond's  attention!"  asked  he  of  one  who 
stood  by  him. 

"The  Honorable  Henry  Finch,"  was  the  reply: 
*'  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  N ,  is  in  the  tent  with  Col- 
onel Haughton." 

Walter  again  turned  to  look  at  Grimistone  ;  but  he 
bad  assumed  an  apparent  self-command,  and  was  at 
that  moment  speaking  to  his  brothers.  What,  however, 
was  Walter's  indignation  to  see  him,  the  very  next  nao- 
ment,  ride  straight* into  the  middle  of  the  crowd,  and 
forcing  his  horse  between  that  of  Miss  Hiammond  and 
Mr.  Finch,  address  her  with  insolent  confidence  !  He 
felt  as  if  his  breath  were  suspended,  and  yet  with  intense 
anxiety  waited  for  whatever  would  next  take  place. 

The  reception  of  Grimstone  was  that  of  annihilating 
disdain  ;  and  without  appearing  to  return  his  salutation, 
she  urged  her  horse  forward.  Mr.  Finch  was  again  in 
attendance ;  and  wheeling  round  With  an  evolution 
worthy  of  a  horse-soldier,  she  took  her  place  on  the 
other  side  of  her  mother,  with  her  more  favored  cava- 
lier still  beside  her.  The  action  was  instantaneous,  and 
Christopher,  as  instantaneouslv,  again  thrust  between 
tbeiDf  swearing  he  would  kuoek  any  man  from  his  sad- 
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Hie  who  atterhped  to  displace  him  ;  and,  at  the  same 
lime,  he  struck  his  rival's  horse  so  violently  on  the 
flanks,  that  it  sprang  suddenly  aside,  and  its  rider  was 
thrown.  The  whole  company  was  in  instant  confusion. 
The  ladies,  escorted  by  part  of  the  gentlemen,  retired  to 
a  distance.  The  company  within  the  tents,  alarmed 
by  the  confusion,  rushed  out,  increasing  the  confusion 
stilt  more  by  not  knowing  exactly  what  had  occurred. 
One  crowd  gathered  about  Mr.  Finch,  who,  however, 
xyas  not  hurt,  and  soon  remounted  ;  and  another  about 
Grimstone.  Loud  and  angry  were  the  vociferations 
which  assailed  him,  and  most  vehement  the  indignation. 
He  was  compelled  to  dismount ;  and  spite  of  the  violent 
efforts  he  used  to  free  himself,  and  the  volleys  of  angry 
oaths  which  he  poured  forth,  he  was  consigned  into 
more  strong  but  less  gentlemanly  hands,  and  copducted 
out  of  the  castle  yard  ;  his  brothers,  or  grooms,  to 
whom  his  horse  was  given,  following  after. 

Walter,  equally  indignant  with  the  rest  at  this  auda- 
cious outrage,  had  rushed  in  upon  him  ;  but  his  reproof 
and  remonstrance  were  lost  in  the  vehemence  of  the 
general  displeasure,  and  supposing  him  to  be  drunk, 
and  seeing  him  borne  away  as  he  hoped  to  some  place 
of  confinement  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  though  he  could 
not  help  feeling  infinitely  annoyed  at  the  occurrence, 
dismissed  further  care  about  him, — and  especially  as 
Miss  Hammond,  her  young  lover,  and  their  gay  attend- 
ants, were  again  drawn  up  apparently  in  , reassured 
equanimity,  and: the  trumpet  was  blown  which  an- 
nounced the  sport  about  to  begin,  and  thq  attention 
of  every  orie  was  diverted  td  other  objects.  Walter, 
obagrined  as  he  was,  hoped  that  this  offence  of  Grim- 
stone  might  not  be  otherwise  cbnsidered  than  as  a 
.drunken  sally ;  whereas  Mr.  Pinch  and  the  lady's 
friends  looked  upon  it  as  a  personal'  assault,  and,  for 
reasons  which  aire  afterwards  to  be  dtsclosed,  the  earl' 
took  especial  umbrage  at  it.  Cbristopher  w^d  taken' 
into  custody  for  ah  assault  dn  the  noble  p'^rsbh  6f  Heh- 
ry  Finch,  and  at  this  Very  time  was  b^mg'cotv'svj^^  1<S 
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the  house  of  Justice  Halliday^  the  nearest  magistrate; 
for  committal. 

In  order  to  have  a  yet  more  perfect  view  than  the 
crowded  area  of  the  castle-court  afforded,  Walter  de- 
scended the  hill  about  one  third,  as  manv  besides  him- 
self  had  done,  till  the  whole  hill-side  was  alive  with  peo- 
ple. He  drew  a  little  apart  from  the  crowd,  and  sat 
down  among  the  dry  grass,  the  green  waving  fern,  and 
the  crimson  betony.  What  an  animated  scene  lay  be- 
low him  t  It  mattered  not  to  him  what  the  occasion 
was  which  had  assembled  those  eager  crowds,  they  in 
themselves  were  beautiful. 

The  parta  of  the  meadow  near  the  town  were  inclos- 
ed with  strong  palisades,  within  which  were  booths 
erected,  each  displaying  some  sign  or  blazonry  painted 
in  gaudy  colors,  and  whence  issued  music  and  sounds 
of  revelry.     Everything  was  full  of  exhilaration  and 
happiness.     Beyond  the  palisades,  and  stretching  on- 
ward for  several  hundred  yards^  were  drawn  out  the 
two  bands  of  runners — Derbyshire  and    Staffordshire 
men,  stripped  to  their  shirts  and  pantaloons,  with  bare 
heads,  and  scarfed  with  their  respective  colors  of  red 
and  blue,  waiting  for  the  bull  which  was  about  to  be  led 
out.     The  trumpet  was  agaui  blown  from  the  castle- 
bill  :  the  music  below  instantly  ceased,  as  well  as  every 
Other  sound ;  the  faces  of  the  hundreds  below  were  all 
turned  upward,  and  the  long,    clear  clangor  of  the 
trumpet  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  extent  of  the  land- 
scape.    The  trumpet  ceased,  and  even  while  the  ear 
was  filled  with  the  sound  it  was  sensible  of  a  universal 
silence.     The  next  moment  a  movement  was  observed 
below ;  a  shout  burst  forth>  and  the  bull,  still  wearini^ 
his  garlands,  was  led  forth  between  the  two  bands  of 
runners.     The  bull  had  been  rubbed  over  with  soap  in 
order  to  render  him  slippery  to  the  touch,  and  therefore 
less  easy  to  be  caught :  the  barbarous  custojqn  of  muti- 
^ion  had  been  long  abolished.     The  chain  was  disen- 
gaged from  his  horns,  he  was  pricked  on  with  a  goad, 
and  then,  with  a  bellow  like  low  thunder,  he  burst 
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through  the  men  of  Staffordsbirey  who  sprang  right  and 
left  from  before  him,  into  the  freedom  of  the  meadows. 
The  garlands  with  which  he  was  bound  burst  from  him, 
as  he  put  forth  the  mighty  sinews  of  his  frame,  as  if  he 
had  flung  them  off  in  very  derision. 

Away  he  went,  tossing  his  head  in  the  joyous  belief  of 
regained  liberty.  The  crowd  rushed  after  him  with 
impatient  shouts,  pursuing  him  in  two  eager  but  sepa- 
rate parties.  The  bull  faced  about  upon  bis  pursuers, 
but  with  no  appearance  of  hostility,  allowing  them  to 
approach  almost  within  arm's  length.  A  murmur  of 
disapprobation  passed  through  the  spectators,  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  animal,  powerful  and  thorough-bred  as  he 
was,  would  show  no  sport,  but  suffer  himself  to  be  tamely 
captured.  The  moment,  however,  the  hands  of  either 
party  were  almost  upon  him,  he  wheeled  round  with 
perfect  coolness  and  as  if  in  contempt  of  them,  levelling 
the  inner  circle  to  the  ground  with  one  sweep  of  his 
head,  and  then  with  a  shrill  cry^  more  like  a  scream 
than  a  bellow,  dashed  through  the  surrounding  crowd, 
overturning  many  a  one,  and  again  scoured  off  over  the 
meadows,  bearing  bis  tail  aloft  and  shaking  his  head  as 
he  went.  The  discomfited  parties  again  turned  in  pur- 
suit, leaving  their  fallen  comrades  to  shift  for  them- 
selves ;  and  these  also,  of  whom  none  were  hurt,  were 
soon  on  their  feet  again  and  in  active  pursuit. 

The  bull  prepared  himself  to  practice  again  the  same 
manoeuvre ;  but  the  men  were  not  equally  confident, 
and  approached  with  much  more  caution.  Each  party 
advanced  in  a  firm  semicircular  phalanx  from  opposite 
sides,  each  desiriiig  to  get  the  start  of  the  other,  and 
yet  neither  coming  within  many  yards  of  him,  and 
gradually  completing  their  circle  so  as  to  inclose  him 
on  all  sides.  The  creature  seemed  to  find  sport  in  all 
this,  and  looked  slowl v  round  htm  from  side  to  side  : — it 
was  like  the  child's  play  of  ^  the  bull  in  the  park,"  and 
he  seemed  as  if  looking  round  for  the  weak  place 
through  which  to  make  his  escape.  Instead  however  of 
bursting  through:  them,  he  cleared  them  with  a.  bovrcid^ 
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as  he  would  have  cleared  the  low  fence  of  a  fiefd.  Not  a 
single  man  had  fallen ;  and  so  instantaneous  was  his 
movement,  that  the  circle  remained  entire  when  be  was 
on  the  other  side  ;  and  then,  as  if  in  perfect  contempt. 

.  of  them,  he  began  quietly  to  graze. 

The  spectators  saw  wonderful  amusement  rn  all  this, 
and  shouts  and  acclamations  echoed  from  the  hill.  The 
pursuers,  however,  either  thought  themsetves  fooled 
by  the  bull,  or  they  were  impatient  of  his  good  temper, 
and  used  therefore  every  possible  means  to  irritate 
him ;  they  pelted  him  with  stones,  railed  at  him,  bel- 
lowed, and  shook  their  handkerchiefs  in  his  face,  while 
others  with  long  sticks  sharply  pointed  with  iron  prick- 
ed him  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  The  Wood  fol- 
lowed the  wounds,  and  the  creature  was  excited  to 
rage.  The  sport  then  began  anew ;  he  being  no  lon- 
ger the  pursued,  but  the  pufstier.  He  roared,  he  tore  the 
ground  with  his  horns,  his  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  his 
dilated  nostrils  seemed  to  emit  steam  ;  he  leapt  here 
and  there ;  he  dashed  through  the  crowd  wherever  it 
collected,  with  shrill,  short  bellowings,  and  occasional- 
ly singled  out  an  individual  whom  he  pursued  with  de- 
termined enmity,  goring  and  tearing  him  till  he  was 
covered  with  blood,  and  only  was  diverted  from  killing 
him  outright  by  some  new  and  ingenious  mode  of  tor- 
ment which  the  others  employed  to  turn  his  fury  to 
new  objects.  The  courage  of  the  men  was  amazing, 
and  yet  now  and  then  a  cry  of  human  terror  or  agony 
was  made  frightfully  audible  through  the  general  si- 
lence with  which  the  contest  was  witnessed.     No  at- 

*  tempt  was  now  made  to  take  the  bull ;  all  were  em- 
ployed in  preserving  themselves,  and  for  the  present  it 
was  their  object  to  excite  him  to  the  most  violent  exer- 
tions in  order  that  he  might  tire  himself  out.  His  col- 
or no  longer  was  dark — the  soap  with  which  be  was 
smeared  had  worked  into  a  snow-white  foam  which 
covered  him  all  over,  and  as  it  trickled  from  his  fore- 
head into  his  eyes,  made  his  fury  yet  more  terrific, 
Marij  men  in  the  co\it«^  of  \h\a  ttaus^ort  of  pain  and 
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rage  were  disabled  by  him,  and  either  crept  away  to 
the  booths,  or  were  carried  thither  by  their  compan* 
ions. 

The  bull  in  the  mean  time,  burning  with  thirst  and 
mad  with  pain,  plunged  into  the  river,  dashing  the  wa- 
ter to  an  amazing  height,  and  changing  it  into  white 
foam  with  the  lather  that  was  washed  from  his  sides. 
Here  he  found  some  relief  from  his  torments,  and  plung- 
ing yet  deeper  into  the  stream,  stood  and  bellowed  at 
his  pursuers,  who  ranged  themselves  on  the  banks  im- 
patient to  plunge  in  after  him. 

Walter  had  seen  all  this  with  intense  interest,  forget- 
ting in  the  animation  of  the  sport  whatever  his  sober 
reason  might  have  objected  against  it ;  but  his  atten- 
tion was  now  entirely  diverted  from  the  whole  scene  by 
seeing  a  boy,  one  of  the  very  few  servants  employed  at 
Denborough  Park,  who,  hurried  and  hot,  hastily  de- 
scended the  hill  to  where  he  sat.  The  boy  pre^enlccf 
him  with  a  letter,  which  he  begged  him  to  read  instant- 
ly, and  then  sat  down  at  some  di3tance  wiping  his  hot 
brow,  and  gazing  with  eager  delight  on  the  scene  be- 
low^   , 

The  letter  was  from  Julia,   and  was  as  follows : 

"  Dearest  Friend, 

"  The  saddest  of  events  is  befalling  me ;  my  be- 
loved mother  is  indeed  at  the  point  of  death  !  Ah, 
how  can  I  write  it  1 — but  I  must  control  my  feelings, 
for  I  am  alone — Bernard  is  gone  for  father  Cradock. 

**  Alas,  my  friend,  what  a  heavy  sorrow  hangs  over 
me  I  Come  hither  with  what  speed  you  can  ;  you  on- 
ly can  comfort  me — you  only  can  teach  me  to  resign 
her.  But  what  is  far  more  important,  my  poor  mother 
prays  earnestly  to  see  you,  and  to  see  my  brothers 
also:  bring  them  with  you — ^who  knows  the  blessed 
influence  of  such  a  meeting  1  and,  oh,  my  friend,  of 
8uch  a  parting  I 

'*  I  confide  all  to  your  goodness.     Come  quickly  I 
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"I  write  with  a  breaking  heart,  and  eyes  swimming 
with  tears. — Adieu  !  , 

"  Yours  ever,  in  sorrow  as  in  joy, — Joy  I  what  a 
word  is  that  to  write  at  this  moment ! 

"  J.  G.'^ 

.  To  ride  instantly  to  Denborough  Park  was  the  first 
impulse  of  his  heart ;  and  without  bestowing  another 
glance  on  the  scene  which  but  a  few  moments  before 
had  occupied  him  so  deeply,  he  ascended  the  hill  and 
was  presently  in  the  town. 

No  sooner  had  Walter  entered  the  small  liostelry, 
than  the  fair  Peggy,  inviting  him  into  the  little  parlor, 
accosted  him  with  streaming  tears. 

"  Oh,  sir,  you  are  his  friend,  and  can  save  him  :  let 
him  not  be  coipmitted  to  prison  !'* 

"Is  it  Mr.  Grimstone  of  whom  you  speak f  a3kcd 
Walter,  touched  with  the  poor  girl's  distress. 

"Oh  yes,  sir,  yes  !"  replied  she,  blushing  deeply  in 
the  midst  of  her  tears  ;  "  and  his  lordship,  they  say, 
and  Colonel  Haughton,  insist  on  his  committal }" 

"Is  his  folly  treated  thus  severely?**  said  Walter. 
"  But  of  a  truth  he  deserved  punishment.** 

"  Tlien  you  will  not  befriend  him  !**  exclaimed  she 
in  despair.  "  O  that  I  were  a  man  !**  added  she,  for- 
getting or  regardless  of  Walter's  presence ;  "  then  I 
would  go  to  prison  for  him  :  but  what  can  a  poor  girl 
do!" 

Just  then  the  old  woman  also  entered,  and  looking 
on  her  grand-daughter  with  displeasure,  bade  her  get 
about  her  own  business,  and  not  stand  talking  to  every 
handsome  gentleman  who  came  to  the  bouse,  like  an 
idle  huzzy  as  she  was.  Thus  reproved,  Peggy  with- 
drew, and  the  grandmother  presented  a  slovenly  folded 
paper  to  Walter,  telling  him  that  it  was  come  for  him 
from  Justice  Halliday's  ;  adding, 

"This  is  a  sore  job  of  Mr.  Christopher's  !  but  you 
mun  be  off,  sir  !  we  munna^let  him  go  to  gaol !  I  will 
order  your  horse  to  \)^  ^^^dX^^A — \\.'ll  save  you  the 
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time  V*  And  so  saying,  she  left  Walter  to  read  his  sec- 
ond billet,  which  ran  thus  : — 

"  Take  horse  and  ride  here  instantly  ;  I  want  your 
help !  Stay  not  to  reason  about  it — for  God's  sake, 
come  !  I  am  the  most  unfortunate  of  men  ;  let  not 
my  past  misconduct,  or  rather  madness,  provoke  you. 
Oq;  my  soul,  I  will  give  you  no  further  cause  for  offence 
or  regret  I 

^'  Your  most  unfortunate  servant, 

"  C.  Grimstone." 

The  case  was  clear,  and  was  much  more  serious 
than  Walter  had  imagined ;  and  however  he  might 
have  felt  disposed  to  act  towards  Grimstone  for  his 
own  sake,  the  desire  which  Lady  Grimstone  had  ex* 
pressed  to  see  her  sons  was  so  natural  and  reasonable, 
that  Walter,  forcibly  drowning  the  voice  of  reason  in 
what  be  deemed  a  sacred  though  severe  duty,  inquir-* 
ing  the  way  to  the  justice's,  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 
very  soon  gained  the  house,  his  intention  being  to  get 
Grimstone  liberated  if  possible.    . 

Walter  found  the  justice  a  solemn,  portly  little  man, 
who,  in  his  cocked-hat,  light  blue  coat,  and  with  his 
gold-headed  cane,  was  walking  leisurely  among  his 
flower-borders  in  the  front  of  his  house,  in  the  warm 
light  of  the  setting  sun.  His  worship,  who  reverenced 
v^ealth  and  rank  with  most  laudible  zeal,  inasmuch  as 
he  held  poverty  and  crime  synonymous,  perceived  in- 
stantly that  Walter  was  a  person  to  be  treated  with 
Respect. 

**  Your  servant,  sir,"  said   he  therefore,  in  acknow- 
ledgment H>f  Constable's  much  less  submissive  saluta- 
tion,—" Your  servant,  sir,"  and  lifted  his  cocked-hat 
80  as  to  reveal  the  smooth,  bald  crown,  white  over  with, 
powder. 

Walter's  business  was  soon  told,  but  not  as  soon 
transacted.  The  justice  would  not  believe  Grimstone 
to  have  been  drunk :  the  earl,  he  said,  Colonel  Haugh- 
ton~noae  oC  the   gentlemen  consideted  Yam  \a  \^^ 
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drunk,  and  according  to  his  humble  opinion  he  appeared 
perfectly  sober :  the  action  was  a  cool  assault,  and  his 
worship. had  no  other  means  of  liberating  him  but  by 
sufficient  bail  for  his  good  behavior.  Walter  persisted 
in  arguing  that  it  was  but  a  drunken  frolic,  of  which 
the  shame  and  consequent  apologies  of  Christopher 
when  sober  would  convince  the  earl,  and  lead  to  his 
liberation.  But  there  was  too  much  responsibility  on 
the  justice  to  allow  him  to  be  so  persuaded  ;  and  Walter 
saw  that  if  he  must  keep  failh  with  Lady  Grimstone,  or 
indulge  the  earnest  desires  of  Julia,  there  was  no  alter- 
native but  to  be  bound  for  him.  He  felt  that  it  was 
like  running  a  course  ruinous  to  himself  and  useless  to 
Christopher,  with  open,  eyes ;  but  honor  and  affection 
seemed  now  to  demand  it  of  him ;  he  felt  compelled  to 
make  a  wilful  plunge  into  a  desperate  gulf,  and  at  once 
inwardly  blaming  his  own  folly  and  yet  vindicating  him- 
self as  under  a  stern  necessity,  he  made  the  sacrifice 
with  a  groan,  and  was  bound,  in  order  that  that  very 
hour  Christopher  and  his  brothers  might  return  with 
him  to  Denborough  Park. 

This  being  agreed  to,  the  justice  set  forth  in  pompous 
terms  the  offence  of  which  Grimstone  had  been  guilty, 
— an  assault  on  the  person  of  the  Honorable  Henry 
Finch.  "  It  would  {have  been  a  melancholy  duty,  he 
averred,  to  have|committed  the  son  of  a  brother  magis- 
trate—the son  of  a  man  of  unquestionable  honor,  a 
most  worthy  man,  as  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone  was." 
All  men  of  wealth  were  in  the  good  justice's  eyes  men 
of  unquestionable  honor  and  worth.  "  To  have  com- 
mitted such  a  one  to  his  majesty's  county  gaol  for  a 
misdemeanor  of  so  serious  a  nature — a  misdemeanor  of 
which  any  poacher  or  common  cut-throat  might  have 
been  guilty,  would  certainly  have  been  a  most  trying 
dut]y  but  that,  on  his  entering  into  a  recognizance  of 
three  hundred  pounds  to  appear  in  court  at  the  ensuing 
sessions,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  keep  the  peace,  Mr. 
Walter  Constable  himself  being  surety  therefor,  he 
should  be  at  liberty  to  %.lle\i<9L  \ivn\.^    T\m<&  pressed,  and 


Valfer  had  not  feven  a  moment  to  deliberate  :  if  his 
ood  angel  warned   him,  he  reirarded   him  not.     The 
ecognisance  was  prepnred,  and  Walter  was  iittroduced 
3  the  roonn   where  Grimstone   remained   a  jirisoner. 
Vithout  having  pictured  to  himself  how   the  disgrace 
ad   been  borne  by  him,  Wultcr  certainly  felt  rather 
urprised  and  extremely  provoked,  especially  after  the 
rg-ent  summons  he  had  received  from  Grimstone  him- 
elf,  to  find  him  asleep  on  a  sofn,  where  too  he  had  cvi- 
ently  taken  greot  pains  to  insure   his  body  conveniw 
nee,  and  to  see  him   then  rise  up  with  an  air  of  per- 
!Ct  inditference,  and  on  hearing  what  had   been  done 
)r  Iiim,  snap  his  fingers,  and  swear  it  was  a  good  joke  ! 
Christopher  had   ridden  to  the  justice's  attended  b'* 
is  groomsj  and   they  now  came   forth   losy   from   th- 
itchen,  and  with   many  r.n  outward  sign   beside  of  th^ 
ood  cheer  they  had  be(?n  enjoying  there.     Walter  re^. 
ited  to  them  the  melancholy  news  which   he  had  rQ» 
eired   from    Denborough  Paik,  told  of  their  n)0lher^ 
arnest  prayer  to  see  lh<'nt,  and  urged  them  to  speed  i. 
rder  that  they  uMgiil  find  her  alive. 
•They  had  uufortP.nafely  yd  to   return   throuj^h   Tut- 
ury,  the  justice  Tning  hcyond  upon  another  road.      A: 
ley  entered   the  town,  tbe^huli,  whirh   had   be«Mi  cap* 
ired  by  the  Sti»f]or(ishir(--n;cn5 — but  not  without  a  vio- 
rjl  contention  wiih   ti;e  other  ])arty,  and  i'vn\  a  long 
>d  bloody  battle,  the  uproar  aiid  tumult  of  which  was 
?ard   that  ni^ht  even  at  Wood   L<igiiton, — had  s  ibse- 
lently  be<;n  killed,  ;ind  v.-as  jiis^t  at  that  time    borne  in 
iumph   throutih  the  strre.s  on  a  platform  raised  shoul- 
>r-high,   decorated    with   ilhhons,   flowers,   and   larg-e 
anches  of  lauiei,  preceded  by  torches  atid  music,  and 
[lowed   by  an  ininuiise  and  unruly  concourse,  shout- 
J,  reeling,  singing,  (tnd   dai.^ing, — a  profession  wor- 
f  of  the  wildest  rites  among  ihe  groVes  and  mountains 
Crete. 

In  crossing  the  street,  they  becarr,e  oMtargled  wxih 
5  crowd  ;  and  when  it  Wi^r  <rone  by,  V  olter  looked 
md  in  vain  for  his  ci  av      ,nas.    Pia'   ktA  ^a^i^oiA 
roLs  II,  if 
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meaiure  at  this,  which  he  thought  might  be  iDtention 
al  in  order  that  they  might  remaio  to  partake  the  li- 
cense  of  the  evening,  he  turned  his. horse,  and  pursued 
the  tumultuous  company,  looking  on  all  sides  for  the 
Grimstones ;  hut  they  were  not  to  be  seen.  .  He  rode 
down  to  the  small  hostelry,  byt  they  were  not  there ; 
and,  without  stopping  to  answer  the  inquiries  of  the 
fair  Peggy,  or  of  her  not  less  anxious  grandmother,  and 
mortified  to  hdve  lost  thus  much  time,  spurred  his  horse 
to  a  gallop,  and  took  the  high  road  to  Wood  LeigfatoD, 
thinking  it  possible  that  they  might  have  ridden  on  be- 
fore him  ;  but  neither  were  they  on  the  road,  nor  could 
he  hear  of  their  having  been  seen  upon  it. 

It  was  long  past  ten  o'clock  when  he  reached  Den- 
borough  Park  ;  and  as  Walter  advanced  along  the  si- 
lent and  dimly-lighted  passages,  his  heart  warned  him 
truly  of  the  tidings  that  awaited  him.  Lady  Grimstone 
was  dead.  And  after  a  melancholy  meeting  with  Julia, 
Bernard,  and  Father  Cradock,  Walter  hastened  to 
Westow. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  or  unravel 
his  feelings  as  he  rode  homeward.  A  sense  of  the  fol- 
ly into  which  he  had  been,  as  he  now  thought,  weAldy 
betrayed  by  his  sympathy  with  Lsidy  Grimstone  and  htt 
love  for  Julia,  hung  on  him  with  a  dark  and  most  de- 
pressing weight.  '^Fool!"  he  continually  exclaimed 
to  himself,  "  how  could  I  be  so  weak  I  how  could  I  fi 
hope  for  a  moment  to  produce  the  slightest  good  effect  r 
on  such  abandoned  wretches  as  those  brothers  I  bow  L 
could  I  be  deluded  into  so  Quixotic  an  enterprise  as  to  L 
accompany  them  to  such  a  scene  !"  And  yet  he  con-  L 
tinually  again  questioned  of  himself,  in  the*  fond  desire  | 
to  do  away  the  impression  that  he  had  been  weak  and 
foolish,  ^'  Yet,  how  could  I  help  it  ?  Could  I  be  so  ba^ 
barous  as  to  let  that  worthy  and  afflicted  woman  go 
down  to  the  grave  with  the  blunt  assurance  thut  I 
would  not  move  a  finger  for  the  promotion  of  her  deHr- 
est  wishes  ? — ^so  barbarous  as  to  tell  her  to  her  faee 
t&ai  her  sons  were  \ioi^\&aa  x^tobsites,  and  the  very  at- 
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tempt  to  reclaim  them  certain  destruction  to  the  firm- 
est character  V*  Yet,  spite  of  all  his  fond  self-persua* 
Bions,  the  sense  of  a  weak  imprudence,  and  a  darker 
sense  of  vague  apprehensions,  and  fearful  and  destruc^ 
tive  consequences^-he  could  not  tell  what — from  this 
rash  undertaking,  haunted  him,  and  caused  him  to  pass 
a  sleepless  night  of  the  saddest,  most  depressing,  and 
torturing  state  of  mind  that  he  had  ever  endured. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

The  next  morning,  before  Walter  left  his  bed,  his 
mother  presented  herself  in  his  chamber  with  a  counte- 
nance of  such  unusual  agitation,  as  immediately  con- 
firmed his  worst  apprehensions,  and  made  him  instantly 
demand  what  awful  tidings  she  brought 

'^Father  Cradock  waits  to  see  you,"  said  she ;  ^^rise, 
my  son — here  is  strange  news  !*' 

"  Is  Julia  dead  V*  asked  he  with  terror. 

**  No,  no  !**  replied  Mrs.  Constable,  vexed  that  his 
first  thought  was  of  a  Grimstone  ;  and  bidding  him 
again  hasten,  she  left  him  in  no  enviable  state  of  sas« 
pense« 

Walter  dressed  with  almost  incredible  speed,  and  en- 
tered the  room  in  which  Father  Cradock  and  Mrs. 
Constable  sat  together  in  deep  consultation.  The  old 
toan's  countenance  of  a  certainty  indicated  anything 
bot  good  news,  and  Walter  impatiently  demanded  what 
tidings  he  brought. 

Father  Cradock  stroked  his  white  hair,  and  said  sor- 
lowfally  that  they  were  not  such  as  be  would  like  to 
hear. 

'*  Tell  me  then  instantly  !*'  exclaimed  Walter :  ^'yott 
torture  me  by  this  suspense." 

*'  Of  a  surety,"  said  the  priest,  **i[  such  things  were 

Cermitted  now-a-days,  I  should  believe  the  Evil  One  to 
ave  bodily  possession  of  Christopher  Qnva^Xoii^^VI^ 
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"  That  he  has,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it  I"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Constable. 

"What  of  Christopher  Grimstone  T  asked  Walter 
in  a  tone  of  angry  impatience.  "  Speak  ii  out  at 
once  !" 

"Peace,  my  son,  peace!"'  &\\(]  the  old  man,  again 
etroking"  down  his  high,  bald  forehend.  He  then  in- 
quired at  what  place  Waller  had  left  the  Grimstones, 
and  ho'v  much  of  the  day  before  had  been  spent  in 
their  company. 

Walter,  thoug'i  still  burii.ing  to  know  the  exact  tid- 
ings which  Fatlier  Cradock  had  to  relate,  told  circum- 
8tar.tially  the  events  of  tlie  day. 

The  old  man  crossed  himself  when  he  had  ended, 
and  muttered  a  kjv  words  of  thanksgiving  ;  "  I  believ- 
ed you  innocent !"  said  he  with  emphasis. 

"  I  told  you  he  could  net  be  otherwise  !"  said  Mrs. 
Constable. 

'•Of  what  am  I  suspected?  Speak  out,  Father 
Cradock  !"  said  Walter,  "  if  you  would  have  me  keep 
py  senses." 

The  old  priest  then  related,  that  an  express  had  just 
arrived  from  Justice  Ilalllday  with  warrants  for  the  ap- 
f>rehension  of  the  three   Grimstones,  on  these  gtoundtj 
of  suspicion  :  that  it  had  been  proved  that  Christopher 
and  his  brothers  had  lidden  from  Tuibury  to  Hanbury, 
on  the  edge  of  Need  wood   For^ist,  where  they  had  re- 
galed themselves,  and  which  place  they  had  left  about 
half-past  nine  o'clock,  taking  the  road  onward   to  the 
forest ;  that  tlie  earl's  coach,  containing  himself  and 
two  ladies,  with  his  nephew  on  the  box  and   two  out-ri- 
ders, had  also  passed  through  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  afterwards,    on  their   way   to   Litchfield,  wliicb 
place,  late  as  it  theii  was,  and  unfrequented  and  lone-^ 
some  as  was  the  road  and  the  district  through  which 
they  had  to  pass,   they  intended   to  reach   that  night 
That  somewhere  near  the  by-road  that  led  to  the  Hoar-    - 
Cioss>  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,   the  coach  was  stop-      } 
pedj  as  was  sup\^osed  aX  tw^t,  by  highwaymen,  for  the 
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purpose  of  pUinrler.  Accordingly  their  money  and 
watches  were  offered  them  without  hesitation.  This* 
however,  was  not  their  ohject ;  nothing  was  taken  from 
thenn,  but  a  forcible  attempt  was  made  to  carry  off  the 
younger  lady  ;  but  in  consequence  of  resistance  offered 
by  the  younger  gentleman  and  the  two  out-riders,  the 
villains,  who  also  were  three  in  number,  were  defeated  ; 
but,  woful  10  relate,  one  of  them  had  paid  dearly  for 
bis  temerity — his  life  was  the  sacrifice.  The  fact  of 
the  man  being  dead  was  clearly  ascertained  ;  the  two 
decamped,  and  the  body  was  thrown  by  the  way-side ; 
the  coach  then,  with  its  inmates  more  dead  than  alive 
from  terror,  drove  at  its  utmost  speed  to  Yoxall,  which 
lay  but  a  few  miles  onward,  where,  instead  of  going 
forward,  they  remained  through  the  night. 

Many  were  the  exclamations  both  of  indignation  and 
surprise  with  which  Walter  interrupted  this  relation* 
He  again  bitterly  cursed  his  own  facility  of  temper, 
which  had  made  him  responsible  for  so  desperate  a 
mflSan.  "And  which  of  these  villains,"  asked  he, 
**has  been  killed  in  this  outrage  V* 

"  That,"  said  Father  Cradock,  "  I  have  yet  to  relate. 
From  Yoxall  persons  were  instantly  despatched  for  the 
body,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  out- riders  to  point 
out  the  exact  spot ;  but  the  body  was  not  to  be  found  : 
the  survivors,  it  is  supposed,  returned  and  conveyed  it 
away  to  prevent  their  persons  being  identified.  No 
traces  were  discoverable  beyond  the  blood  where  the 
body  had  fallen  and  afterwards  been  laid  :  it  had  been 
Temoved  carefully  and  expeditiously.  The  whole  coun- 
trj,  however,  is  roused  in  pursuit  both  of  the  living  and 
tba  dead,  which  last  it  is  imagined  has  been  thrown  into 
aome  pond  or  thicket  of  the  forest.'' 

Walter  sat  for  some  time  without  speaking;  his 
countenance  darkened,  his  brow  knit,  and  his  oon* 
adontness  growing  into  a  burning  desire  for  vengeance. 

^Well,  my  son,''  asked  Mrs.  Constable  in  trium- 
phant resentment,  ^*  what  think  you  of  your  friends 
nowT 

VOJU  ML  17* 
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"Do  you  consider  mi  the  friend  of  these  ruffian?, 
Mrs.  Constable  1"  demanded  Walter  with  a  tone  and 
glance  \vh^ch  mode  his  mother  feel  hovv  unjust  and  un- 
kind had  been  iier  taunt. 

*' By  G — d  !"  exclaimed  Walter,  "  I  will  rouse  hoa- 
ven  and  earth  but  these  villains  shall  be  brought  to 
punishment !'' 

"  Vengeance  is  the  Lord's,  and  he  will  repay  it," 
said  the  mi  Id  voice  of  the  priest.  "  Besides,  tUere  are 
those  who  deeply  suffer  from  this  awful  visitation  :  of  a 
truth  thcit  sainted  woujan  was  removed  from  the  evil  to 
come !" 

*•  But,  said  you  not,"  asked  Walter,  *'  that  /  was  im- 
plicated in  this  afiair  ?" 

Father  Cradock  then  went  on  again  to  say,  that 
though  the  persons  who  wrre  guilty  of  this  outrage  had 
Hot  been  sw^ru  to  as  the  Grimstones  ;  for  owinc:  to  the 
darkness  of  the  nii^ht,  the  thickness  of  the  forest,  and 
the  general  coDrusinn  of  the  scene,  their  persons  had 
not  been  disiinctly  visible,  lliough  that  they  were  three 
was  clearly  r^ceitaim^d  ;  and  moreover,  as  the  body  had 
not  been  found,  it  had  not  been  identified  ; — still  suspi- 
cion was  strong  afi^ainst  the  Griinstones.  The  conduct 
of  Chris(.o[>her  on  the  castle-hilJ,  and  their  being  at  the 
very  time  on  tix;  road — a  road  so  entirely  out  of  their 
homeward  course,  seemed  to  leave  no  doui)t  but  that 
they  were  i\\c  depredators  of  the  outriige  ;  thiit  perhaps 
the  circumstap.ce  of  Waller's  being  seen  with  them  the 
day  before,  or  because  he  had  procured  the  liberation  of 
Christopher,  migiit  have  in  some  degree  turned  public 
attention  upon  him.  True,  however,  it  was,  a  war- 
rant at  that  very  time  awaited  lo  carry  him  before  the 
nearest  magistrate  to  answer  to  this  suspicion.  Beyond 
this,  Father  Cradock  tt)ld  that  the  warrant,  he  under- 
stood, had  been  issued  at  ihe  express  desire  of  the  Earl 

of  N ,  who,  it  Was  suid,  had  taken  serious  umbrage 

against  Walter,  the  cause  whereof  however  he  could 
not  ascertain.  ,,     '^' 

The  proud  and  seusiiive  spirit  of  Walter  felt  the  vcrj 
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9U"^pici:in. itself  as  the  most  cruel  wrong.  ^^Ytiiy"*^  said 
he,  "  is  it  no  more  than  the  natural  con.<L^qno.ncrt  of  bn- 
iiig  seen  in  such  company,  and  moieover  giving  securi- 
ty for  such  fellows  !" 

*'Thank  God,  however,"  continued  h^^,  *' that  this 
suspicion  Ijas  talcen  a  tangihle  form  !  The  very  puh- 
licity  of  the  impeachment  nuist  he  ncoiTipanied  by  an 
allowance  of  mv  honor  j\t  once  ! — it  must  and  shall" 

In  obedience,  therefore,  to  the  warrant,  Walter  pre- 
sented himself  before  the   magistrates,  who  were  that 
day  met  at  Wood  Leighton.     The  circumstance   had 
got  wind  ;  the  aQair  of  the  Grimstones  was  the  univer- 
sal theme  ;  and  that  Walter  Constable  could  by  any 
possiWlity  be   implicated  with   them,  was  the   strangest 
thing  of  all.     The  justice-room  was  crowded,  and  Wal- 
ter' had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that   public  opinion 
acquitted    him   even    before    the    case    was   examined. 
And   when   hi   stated  in   a  clear  and   candid  manner, 
that  every  one  must  have   felt  how   repugnant  his  ap- 
pearance with  such   a  man  as   Chriv^toplier   Grimstone 
in  such  a  scene  must   have  been,  and  thit   nothing  l>ut 
the  solemn  dyiii-j   lequesi.  of  L-^dy  Grimsione,  made  in 
the  fond  hope  of  saving  him  from  S0(t)e  foolish  act,  and 
conseqiicnt    deeper    disgrace   and    recklessness,    could 
have  indiiced    him   to  accept  the  office  he  had  so  fruit- 
lessly undertaken,  Waller  was  cleared  in  the  m.ost  hon- 
orable manner  ;  not    the  shadov.^  of  a  doubt  remained 
against   him.     Thi?   implication   of  an   honorable  and 
vinimpeachable  man,  as  every  cne  ielt  Walter  Consta- 
ble to  be,  excited   public  indignation  still   more  against 
the  Grimstones.     That   Chrih^toph.er  Grimstone  should 
have  rendered  himself  amenable   to   the  laws  by  a  sec- 
ond,  even   more   audacious   outrage,  at  the  very   time 
when   Constable  had  made  hi  nsolf  rcsponsi!>le  for  hig 
actions^  not  from  personal  regard   to  him,  hut  in  order 
that  he  might   hasten   to  the  death-bed   of  his  mother 
was  an  accumulation  of  guilt,   and   indicated   a  more 
base,  a  more  selfish  nature  than  even  public  opinion  had 
bitberto  believed  bim  capable  of. 
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Walter's  anxiety  had  been  intensely  great,  as  to  the 
means  by  which  the  forfeit  sum  for  wliich  he  was  be- 
come responsible  should  be  raised.  True,  until  the 
body  was  found  and  identified  as  a  Grimstone,  the  cas' 
rested  on  suspicion  ;  but  that  suspicion  was  considered 
by  all  as  a  certainty, — Christopher  was  already  convict- 
ed by  public  estimation.  This  anxiety,  however,  was 
set  at  rest  \)y  a  sealed  packet  being  brought  into  the 

i'ustice-room,  and  delivered  to  him, — from  Denborough 
'ark,  as  was  said,  and,  as  was  also  understood,  from 
Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone.  It  contained  three  hundred 
pounds,  and  a  slip  of  paper  purporting  that  it  was  to 
cover  the  demand  upon  Mr.  W  alter  Constable,  in  case 
of  the  conviction  of  Mr.  Grimstone. 

There  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  circum- 
stance itself, — it  was  but  common  justice,  common 
honesty  ;  and  Walter,  inexpressibly  relieved,  returned 
to  Westow,  having  placed  the  money  in  the  hands  of 
the  magistrates,  to  answer  his  recognisance  in  case  the 
Grimstones  were  legally  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of 
this  outrage,  otherwise  to  be  returned  to  Sir  Harbottle 
Grimstone,  wishing  neither  to  hold  Sir  Harbottle's  mon- 
ey, nor  to  have  any  public  obstacle  to  his  own  depar- 
ture from  the  country  which  his  anticipated  engage- 
ments with  the  marquis  might  require.  We  said  there 
was  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  circumstance;  but 
we  were  wrong :  both  Walter  and  the  gentleman  to 
whom  he  consigned  the  contents  of  the  packet  agreed, 
that  as  the  action  of  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone,  it  cer- 
tainly vfOi  extraordinary ;  but  all  agreed  that,  doubt- 
less, the  death  of  his  lady  had  touched  his  heart  with  a 
natural  sorrow,  and  opened  it  to  more  generous  senti- 
ments than  commonly  operated  upon  it.  Sir  Harbottle 
gained  great  credit  by  this  act  of  gratuitous  justice. 

What  was  the  cause  Walter  Constable  did  not  go 
that  eyening  to  Denborough  Park,  it  is  impossible  to 
saj.  He  doubted  not  the  distress  of  his  friends,  and  he 
did  not  need  telling  that  his  presence  there  would  ba?e 
been  consoUng  to  iViem  \  %Ull  tie  did  not  go  tb»re ;  and 
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cv^n  when  Mrs.  Constable  remarked  in  the  course  of 
their  conversation,  "  that  her  hea^t  truly  bled  for  Miss 
Julia  Grimstone,  yet  her  utter  disgust  for  the  family 
outweighed  even  her  sympathy  for  her,"  he  heard  the 
remark  without  reply. 

Waher  talked  that  night  again  of  his  former  schemes 
of  personal  advancement ;  spoke  of  the  weariness  of  a 
life  of  inaction,  and  dechired  himself  impati(^nt  till  the 
time  came  when  he  should  h  avf?  this  neighborhood  al- 
together. He  did  not  forget,  it  is  true,  that  Bernard 
Grimstone's  views  in  life  were  coni'iected  with  his  own, 
nor  did  he  wish  the  connexion  between  them  a'lnuUed, 
but,  for  that  night,  he  madi'  no  m-^ntion  of  his  name. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  this  while,  that  his  ' friends  at 
Denborough  Park  were  equally  as  apparently  regard- 
less of  him.  Acrite  as  was  their  grief  for  the  death  of 
their  mother,  still  more  agonising  were  the  events 
which  bad  succeeded  it,  nifWe  yet  more  distressing 
from  the  implication  of  Walter,  and  the  way  in  which 
he  might  become  a  sufferer  in  the  guilt  of  their  bro- 
thers. 

It  was  within  the  chamber  of  death  that  these  two 
noble-minded  young  people  sat  together  that  morni.ng, 
mingling  their  tear-j,  and  humiliated  in  the  degradation 
of  their  house.  Their  ititen.se  mourning  for  the  dead 
was  over :  for  how  could  thev  sorrow  for  her  who  had 
so  evidently  departed  from  the  evil  to  come  !  The 
most  immediate  subject  of  anxiety  was  how  to  free 
Walter  from  the  bond  he  had  subjected  himself  to ; 
and,  as  the  most  legitimate  means,  they  resolved  upon 
applying  to  their  father. 

Hal  Bernard  demai)ded  bis  fii titer's  life,  his  surprise 
could  not  haV3  been  greater  tlia»i  it  was  on  hearing  for 
what  he  asked.  It  was  the  firsi  time  that  Bernard 
himself  had  ever  asked  his  fadier  for  money,  and  the 
strangeness  of  the  circumsiauce  did  not  escape  Sir 
Harhotile's  notice. 

"And  pray,  sir,"  asked  the  father,  when  both  Ber- 
nard and  Julia  had  gone  through  all  tht:ir  'dv^wvw^wV^  <a!v 
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equity  and  honor, — "  And  pray,  sir,  who  desired  Mr. 
Constable  to  make  himself  responsible  for  the  actions 
of  that  d — d  rascal  1  who  invited  him  to  meddle  or  to 
make  ?  and  what,  I  ask  ye,  have  we  to  thank  him  for 
in  80  doing  1  Is  not  the  whole  of  this  confounded  busi- 
ness his  own  bringing  about?  Christopher  and  the 
rest  of  the  pack  should  have  gone  to  the  devil  for  me  ! 
I  shall  not  raise  the  money  !  be  that  was  fool  enough 
to  do  it  may  abide  by  his  own  folly  !  When  I  ask  Mr. 
Walter  Constable  to  advance  money,  why  then  I  '11 
pay  him,  and  not  till  then  !  I  am  not  going  to  throw 
my  money  to  every  blockhead  who  puts  himself  in  the 
shoes  of  every  one  that  calls  himself  Grimstone, — d'ye 

hear  that  t  and  by ,  if  you  come  here  asking  for 

money,  why  I  'II  e'en  make  it  scarcer  than  it  has 
been !" 

Still  Bernard  remonstrated,  and  Julia  seconded  his 
arguments  by  tears  and  fhe  most  tender  persuasions ; 
but  the  more  they  pleaded,  the  more  resolutely  deter- 
mined became  their  father;  until,  at  length,  be  over- 
powered them  with  oaths  and  threats,  and  sent  them 
silenced  and  heart-broken  back  to  their  own  apart- 
ment. 

*^  This  money  then  shall  go,"  said  Bernard,  bringing 
forth  the  sum  which  had  been  advanced  for.  his  own 
outfit  in  life.  Julia  had  remembered  this  money,  but 
had  not  ventured  to  hint  of  its  being  so  applied. 

"  Heaven  reward  you,  dearest  Bernard  !"  exclaim- 
ed the  weeping  Julia,  and  kissing  his  outstretched  hand ; 
*^  but  it  is  such  a  sacrifice  !" 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Bernard  firmly,  "  it  is  but  justicei 
-—it  is  but  what  our  honor  demands,  it  must  go  !"   . 

The  money  was  still  deficient  many  pounds — fnr 
more  than  they  ihemselves  had  any  means  of  supply- 
ing ;  and  to  apply  again  to  their  father  even  for  this 
smaller  sum,  was  what  they  did  not  dare  to  do.  With'* 
out  saying  a  word,  and  blinded  by  her  tears,  Julia  open- 
ed the  small  cabinet  where  her  mother  kept  her  few 
raiuttbles,  and  wbeTe  sV\^  kwew  was  deposited    her 
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carefully-hasbanded  allowance ;  bat  the  pane  con- 
tained only  a  couple  of  guineas.  Julia's  eye,  howeyer, 
fell  upon  another,  an  ancient  one  long  disused,  which 
appeared  tolerably  filled ;  and  to  it  was  attached  a 
small  paper.  The  paper  contained  the  handwriting  of 
Lady  Grimstone,  feeble  and  scarcely  legible,  written 
the  day  before  her  death.  **  The  money,"  it  said, 
**  contained  within  this  purse,  was  of  many  years'  sav- 
ing, by  long  and  painful  economy,  and  was  left  to  be 
divided  between  her  two  dear  children,  Julia  and  Ber- 
nard Grimstone  ;  not  to  purchase  mourning  ornaments 
with«— they  did  not  need  such  to  keep  their  mother  in 
their  memory, — but  for  their  own  proper  use,  or  to  be 
applied  to  any  urgent  need,  as  they  might  see  fit." 

Both  brother  and  sister  read  the  paper.  Julia  did 
not  speak, — she  did  not  even  dare  to  think, — but,  fall- 
ing on  her  knees  before  the  crucifix  which  had  always 
hang  over  her  mother^s  cabinef,  poured  out  the  emo- 
tion of  her  soul  in  silent  devotion.  Bernard,  touched 
beyond  expression  by  this  proof  of  his  mother's  tender, 
thoughtful  affection,  and  with  feelings  too  powerful  al- 
most to  be  contained  within  his  breast,  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  and  wept  like  a  woman. 

The  sacrifice  was  made  :  the  sacred  bequest, — ^little 
as  it  was,  yet  enough  to  eke  out  the  required  sum,— 
was  applied  to  an  urgent  need,  as  their  honorable 
hearts  felt  this  indeed  to  be,  and  the  money  was  receiv- 
ed into  the  hands  of  Walter  Constable  without  its  excit- 
ing any  sentiment  of  gratitude — any  emotion  whatever. 


END  or  THE  SECOlfD  VOLUME. 
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DENBOROUGH  PARK. 

PART  II. 
THE  WORKING  OF  THE  CUKSE. 

CHAPTER  X. 

The  next  morning  Walter  awoke  with  renewed  fealtf 
of  soul  to  his  one-day-slighted  Julia,  and  writing  her  a 
hasty  but  affectionate  note  excusing  his  absence  at  a 
moment  when  his  presence  was  doubly  needful  to  her, 
ordered  his  horse  and  set  out  ot\  his  way  to  the  house  of 
Colonel  Haughton,  principally  with  the  design  of  clearing 
himself  with  the  earl,  and  ascertaining  the  cause  of  that 
nobleman's  displeasure  and  suspicion. 

It  was  a  long  ride,  and  the  noon  was  past  when  he  ar- 
rived there.  Colonel  Haughton  was  a  frank,  cordial- 
hearted  man,  and  received  Walter  with  the  greatest  good- 
will, assuring  him,  even  before  he  introduced  the  subject, 
that  he  entirely  acquitted  him,  that,  in  truth,  he  had  not 
for  a  single  moment  suspected  him  ;  <' although  his  noble 
friend,"  he  said,  "  had  some  queer  notions,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  he  could  not  get." 

He  then  excused  himself  with  Walter,  as  the  earl  was 
at  that  moment  leaving  his  house.  The  carriage  was  at 
the  door,  he  said  ;  the  ladies  and  Mr.  Finch  were  already 
gone. 

Walter  insisted  on  seeing  the  earl.  His  desire  was  im- 
mediately granted.  The  nobleman  was  naturally  proud 
and  implacable,  and  the  interview  was  unsatisfactory. 

He  stood  with  his  foot  on  tl^e  step  of  his  carriage,  and 
intimated    that   he  was   not  to  be  detained.     Wok^t^ 
however,  did  detain  him ;  but  it  was  n>ere\y  toYi^^x  *^  ^^ 
ootbiog  would  pre  hia  lordship  greater  p\e»»xa^  ^to* 
roL.  HZ.  ] 
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be  convinced  of  his  disconnection  with  Mr.  Grirastone ; 
bat  he  believed  he  had  proofs  to  the  contrary,  more  con- 
clusive even  than  Mr*  Walter  Constable's  present  assevera- 
tions." 

"What  were  they?"  asked  Walter  with  forced  sub- 
mission; <^  would  his  lordship  be  good  enough  to  state 
them?" 

The  earl  looked  at  him  as  if  amazed  at  his  insolence, 
and  declined  to  say  further,  desiring  that  his  time  might 
not  be  intruded  upon. 

Walter  withdrew  incensed  and  bewildered  to  the 
utmost,  and  the  carriage  drove  off. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Walter  turned  over  and  over  in  his 
mind  the  insinuation  of  the  earl;  so  entirely  had  he 
hitherto  been  disconnected  with  the  three  elder  Grim- 
stones,  that  he  could  find  no  circumstance  on  which  to 
ground  the  insinuation.  At  length  it  occurred  to  him 
that  it  must  be  owing  to  something  which  Christopher 
had  himself  said  ;  for  did  he  not  speak  of  a  conversation 
with  Miss  Hammond  of  which  himself  had  been  the  sub- 
ject? The  idea  was  plausible,  and  Walter  burned  with 
yet  stronger  impatience  for  the  detection  of  the  traitor. 
The  more  he  thousjht  of  it,  the  more  indignant  he  be- 
came  :  he  was  maddened  almost  to  frenzy  ;  he  longed  to 
challenge  the  earl — to  make  him  prove  or  retract  his 
words — to  show  to  the  whole  world  his  detestation  of  the 
Grimstones,  his  entire  disconnexion  with  them  !  "And 
this,"  thought  Walter  in  his  indiscriminate  passion,  "is 
the  bitter  fruit  of  this  alliance  :  my  name  blasted — myself 
degraded  into  the  reprobate  associate  of  these  outcasts  of 
society !" 

To  a  young  man  like  Walter,  with  his  keen  sense  of 
honor,  his  high  moral  purity,  and  fervent  desire  for  dis- 
tinction, what  more  cruel  blow  could  have  been  given? 
He  vowed  with  himself  to  discover  the  traitor,  be  he  where 
he  would,  and  for  this  purpose  again  mounted  his  horse 
on  his  way  to  Justice  Haliday's. 

It  wa9  a  melancholy  ride.  The  afternoon  was  close 
and  sultry ;  low  e\eclt\c  cXovid^  ^^emed  to  weigh  heavy 
upon  the  very  face  ot  iVie  ^axV5;\.   ^^\sf%\^»^  ss^^laV 
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through  the  forest,  where  nota  breath  of  air  ivas  ctirring ; 
ihe  broad  leaves  of  the  trees  stood  ra^etioniess  as  if  filed 
10  an  atmosphere  of  quicksilver.  Beyond  this,  it  was  the 
very  road  upon  which  the  outrage  had  been  confimitted ; 
and  in  that  depressing  and  stifling  atmosphere,  Walter 
felt  an  impatience  and  restlessness  of  spirit  painfully  at 
variance  with  the  torpidity  of  his  animal  frame.  He 
approached  that  part  of  the  road  where  the  dark  and  livid 
traces  of  blood  yet  remained  frightfully  distinct.  It  was 
with  unmingled  horror  that  he  reached  it  and  looked 
down  upon  the  ghastly  witness  of  the  deed.  Was  it  the 
blood  of  Christopher  himself,  or  one  of  his  brothers? 
Walter  shuddered  as  he  asked  himself  this  question  ;  and 
as  he  pondered  upon  the  answer,  his  reflections  grew 
awfully  melancholy.  There,  at  his  very  feet,  lay  the  life- 
blood  of  a  being  whom  but  a  few  hours  ago  he  had  seen 
living,  and,  in  the  full  intoxication  of  reckless  and  guilty 
youth,  who  had  died  a  sudden  and  frightful  death  in  the 
commission  of  outrage.  What  had  followed — God  of  his 
just  but  awful  judgment  alone  knew  ! 

Walter^s  heart  was  overcome  by  these  reflections,  and 
spite  of  the  inveterate  hatred  with  which  he  had  ridden 
up  to  the  spot,  he  drew  forth  the  small  crucifix  which  lay 
upon  his  breast,  and  kissing  it  devoutly,  oflered  up  a 
prayer  for  the  soul  of  the  miserable  departed. 

This  done,  with  much  calmer  and  more  Christian  sen-^ 
timent  Walter  proceeded  on  his  way. 

The  justice,  like  Colonel  Haughton,  received  him  with 
the  most  entire  friendliness;  regretting  extremely  the 
annoyance  to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  and  deploring 
yet  more  and  more  the  distress  which  his  respected  brother 
magistrate,  the  worthy  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone,  must 
endure  on  account  of  his  reprobifte  sons. 

"  A  far  greater  mercy,  Mr.  Constable,  it  is,"  said  his 
worship,  in  a  voice  of  solemn  and  unfeigned  thanksgiving, 
"  to  have  no  sons,  than  to  have  to  see  them  thus  peril  and 
disgrace  themselves,  and  thus  bring  sorrow  on  the  grey 
hair  of  their  parents  !  I  am  thankful  to  say,  Mr.  ConstablCy 
that  I  have  no  children  !*'  And  of  course  W^XVei  e^tl:B^»^^- 
obtfid  th0  ejfccllent  magisUut^  on  the  haipp^  ^vxc\aiA>asN 
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The  ftorra  which  had  been  collecting  the  whole  lAer* 
Booo  CEine  down  shortly  after  Walter  bad  arrired  ;  and 
as  it  was  then  getting  late,  and  there  appeared  no  pros- 
pect of  its  present  subsiding,  Mr.  Halidaj,  who  was 
greatly  pleased  with  his  guest,  insisted  on  his  remaining 
there  for  the  night.  Walter  consented,  not  without  fears 
for  the  anxiety  which  his  mother  might  feel  on  his  ac- 
count. 

The  storm,  which  abated  towards  bed-time,  returned 
with  tenfold  force  in  the  course  of  the  night ;  and  Walter, 
who  could  not  sleep,  rose  from  his  bed,  and  partly  dress- 
ing himself,  looked  out  up6n  the  deluged  landscape, 
which  eyer  and  anon  shone  out  in  fierce  Brightness  as 
the  broad  universal  flashes  of  lightning  descended  at  once, 
as  if  from  every  part  of  the  heavens.  He  saw  the  near 
forest  lying  in  profound  blackness — lying  like  a  wall  of 
solid  darkness  against  the  illuminated  sky.  His  eye  be- 
came irresistibly  attracted  towards  it,  and  he  seemed  to 
to  see,  within  some  hidden  thicket  of  its  profound  depths, 
as  the  lightning  flashed  downward  into  them — the  disfig- 
ured and  ghastly  dead  body !  Walter  thought  he  must 
dream,  and  roused  himself  into  strong  consciousness. 
Again  the  chilling  horror  crept  over  him,  and  the  beset- 
ting vision  was  there ;  and  as  the  succeeding  glare  flashed 
by,  he  saw  again  the  ghastly  upturned  eye,  and  the  bloody 
death-wound.  Walter  again  believed  that  he  had  slept, 
though  but  for  a  moment,  and  that  this  was  the  creation 
of  his  excited  imagination.  He  turned  therefore  to  his 
bed,  intending  to  compose  himself  to  rest,  but,  spite  of 
himself,  yet  once  more  returned  to  the  window.  At  that 
very  moment  the  dense  black  clouds  seemed  rent  asunder, 
and  the  lightning,  as  if  grasped  into  a  gigantic  handful, 
was  hurled  into  the  very  xentre  of  the  forest.  A  frightful 
concussion  succeeded — peal  upon  peal  of  deafening 
thunder,  which  shook  the  walls  of  the  house  and  made 
every  pane  in  the  windows  vibrate.  A  profound  stillness 
succeeded ;  the  lightning  flashed  again ;  l^ut  each  suc- 
ceeding flash  grew  paler,  and  the  thunder  less  loud,  till  by 
degrees  the  storm  enVueX^  «\^Vq4. 

Waiter  returned  lo  toa  \i«a.>Wx.^«x.^\sA.\s^^\3aX^ 
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had  Been,  and  the  fearful  Yision  which  had  ao  frightfultjr 
haunted  his  imagination,  it  was  long  before  he  again  slept. 
Nor  did  he  wake  till  thb  slow  pompous  voice  of  the  old 
magistrate  summoned  him  at  his  chamber-door,  with  the 
information,  not  the  most  agreeable  for  an  unrobed  guest 
to  hear,  that  he  had  been  up  for  half  an  hour,  and  should 
be  happy  to  take  his  breakfast  whenever  it  was  Mr.  Con- 
stable's pleasure  to  make  his  appearance.  It  was  fortu- 
nate for  Walter  that  his  host's  patience  was  not  made  of 
glass.  The  two  sat  down  to  breakfast  with  mutual  good- 
wUI. 

Walter  spoke  of  the  storm  of  the  preceding  night ;  but 
his  host  had  not  bieen  disturbed.  '^  He  had,"  he  said, 
"  one  deaf  ear,  and  he  always  lay  with  that  uppermost.'' 

He  had  related  to  his  host,  the  evening  before,  the 
whole  particulars  of  the  day  passed  at  Tutbury,  not  omit- 
ting the  apparent  interest  which  Christopher  Grimstone 
bad  in  the  good-will  of  Milly  Freckleton  and  her  grand- 
daughter. The  justice  had  thought  these  things  over, 
and  now  suggested  to  Walter  that  Grimstone  might  per- 
haps be  concealed  with  these  people.  The  same  iflea  had 
occurred  to  him. 

Attended  therefore  by  proper  officers  with  a  search- 
warrrant,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over  he  took  his  way 
towards  the  small  hostelry  at  Tutbury,  having  promised, 
at  Mr.  Halliday's  urgent  injunction,  to  return  again  to  an 
early  dinner,  in  order  that  he  might  know  the  result. 

Walter  alighted  at  the  door  of  the  small  public-house, 
and  without  ceremony  entered  the  little  parlor.  All  stood 
in  the  exact  order  in  which  he  had  last  seen  it.  The  old 
woman  entered  after  him. 

**  Ay,  bless  you,  sir,"  she  began,  wiping  her  eyes  with 
her  apron,  "  here  is  a  pretty  job !  War  it  Mr.  Christopher 
as  lighted  of  his  death  ?  Pray,  sir,  tell  me  if  you  know  ?" 

"I  know  not,"  replied  Walter,  " but  am  come  to  you 
for  information." 

<<  Eh,  sir,  but  you  are  come  to  a  wrong  body  for  that  !— 
And  hey-day !"  exclaimed  she,  fixing  her  eyes  on  the  men 
who  attended  Walter  and  had  followed  closely  upon  him, 
^  and  what  have  we  here  ?" 

roL.  ui*  1* 
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The  warrant  was  produced,  and  the  old  wmnan  inform- 
ed that  her  premises  must  be  searched. 

"  Ay,  ay,  search  and  welcome !"  said  she :  "  I'll  give 
ye  leave  to  take  whatever  ye  find  that'll  bring  shame  on 
Milly  Freckleton !" 

"  How  is  your  grand-daughter  ?"  asked  Walter. 

<*  How  is  she  ? — why  not  much  better  for  your  asking 
after  her !  It's  like  to  be  the  death  of  he/,  and  of  me  too, 
for  what  I  see ;  and  now  ye  mun  come  hew  with  your 
•earch-warrants,  as  if  I  harbored  stolen  goods !" 

*^My  good  woman,"  returned  Walter,  ^^  nothing  is 
wanted  but  the  persons  of  these  ruffians :  you  will  do  the 
country  good  service  by  delivering  them  up  to  the  law  !" 

^*  I  am  no  but  a  poor  widow  woman,"  she  replied, 
'^and  live  by  my  credit;  and  it  can  do  me  no  service  to 
have  my  house  rauked  over  by  a  couple  of  catch-thieves. 
At  that  rate,  I  should  like  to  know  who  is  secure  by  his 
own  fire-side?  Onybody  may  get  a  search-warrant,  if 
this  is  law,  and  enter  his  neighbor's  house  night  or  day! 
It's  not  what  I've  been  used  to,  and  I'm  none  so  fond  of 
it!" 

The  constables  entered,  declaring  they  found  no  cause 
for  suspecting  the  persons  of  the  Grimstones  to  be  con- 
cealed there. 

"  Ay,  so  I  tould  ye — ^I  tould  ye,  ye  might  look  and  wel- 
come, ye'd  get  nothing  for  your  pains !  A  couple  of 
hulking  varlets  !  Get  out  of  my  house  with  ye — for  torn 
you  out  I  will,  though  I,  maybe,  was  forced  to  let  you  in  !'* 

The  men  went  out,  and  Walter  offered  her  half-a-crown, 
apologising  for  the  disturbance  they  had  occasioned.  She 
pocketed  the  money,  but  still  looked  far  from  pacified. 

"  I  took  you  for  one  of  his  friends,"  said  she ;  **  but  I 
war  mista'en,  it  seems !" 

Walter  again  inquired  after  the  grand-daughter,  and  if 
she  were  at  home. 

"  Ay,  ay,  her 's  at  home  !"  replied  poor  Milly  petulant- 
ly. **  What !  you  hav'nt  a  search-warrant  ibr  tcf,  have 
yoii?"^ 

Walter  amiled,  and  f^fied  that  she  was  a  prettjaiid 
modest  young  woman^  thetefoce  he  had  in(}airQd  «ft6r  lie^* 
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**  Why,  if  that's  your  business,  it's  soon  done.'^ 

Walter  wus  not  saiisfied,  fur  he  suspected  that  where 
Peggy  was,  there  might  Cliristopher  be  also  ;  but  he  could 
get  no  farther  information — the  old  woman  was  angry  and 
sullen.  But  in  going  out,  ho  saw  the  fair  Peggy  engag- 
ed in  household- work.  She  was  down  upon  her  knees 
whitening  the  hearth-stone  of  a  little  side-room  ;  and 
as  she  pursued  the  work  unconscious  of  any  observer, 
he  saw  the  tears  fall  from  her  eyes  upon  the  stone  she  was 
rubbing. 

It  was  a  simple  picture  of  real  sorrow,  that  touched 
Walter  deeply.  "Christopher  Grimstone  is  not  here," 
thought  he,  "  or  that  poor  girl  would  not  weep  thus  at  the 
moment  of  his  escape  !"  Walter  nevertheless  was  wrong. 
Christopher  and  his  brother  were  both  there,  hidden  in  a 
small  chamber  of  the  roof.  'They  were  her  own  deep  and 
secret  heart-griefs  which  made  Peggy  Woodhouse  water 
he^  household-work  with  her  tears. 

As  Walter  was  returning  to  the  house  of  the  old  mag- 
istrate, he  saw  the  small,  light  figure  of  Daniel  Neal  step- 
ping along  at  no  measured  pace.  There  was  important 
meaning  in  his  very  gait ;  and  it  was  not  without  a  firm 
persuasion  that  the  beggar  had  something  to  tell,  that 
Walter  overtook  him,  slackening  his  pace  as  he  ap- 
proached. 

"  Lord  love  you,  Mr.  Walter  Constable  I"  exclaimed  he, 
raising  up  both  his  hands  at  once,;  "  you  are  the  very  man 
of  all  others  that  I  wanted  to  see  !  Dismount,  sir,  and 
hear  what  I  have  to  tell  you  !'* 

Walter  dismounted ;  and  Daniel  then  related,  that  being 
on  his  travels,  though  he  must  confess  somewhat  out  of 
his  usual  round,  he  was  the  last  evening  overtaken  by  the 
storm  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  and  had  taken  shelter 
under  a  miserable  hut.  That,  in  truth,  to^him,  who  was  us- 
ed to  be  out  at  all  times  and  in  all  weathers,  it  was  a  mat- 
ter but  of  little  motnent,  for  he  could  sleep  as  well  in  stOrm 
as  in  shine,— at  least,  when  the  storm  was  in  a  commoii 
wayj  but  the  last  night's  storm  had  been  no  common  onOi 
but  one  of  God's  messengers  of  judgment,  said  Daniel^ 
croMing  hioiself  both  on  breast  and  foreheid.    Hs^  VoA 
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lain  awake,  he  continued,  most  of  the  night,  and  had  seen 
old  Malabar,  the  deer-stealer,  out    on    his    maraudings 
even  at  such  a  time  as  that.     But,  however,  that  was  nei- 
ther here  nor  there  with  what  he  had  to  relate.    He  saw  ev- 
ery distinct  flash  of  lightning  A  it  came  ;  and  at  last,  down 
from  the  very  top  of  heaven,  as  if  it  had  been  a  huge 
fiery  ball,  he  saw  the  red  thunder-bolt  itself  come  down 
right  over  his  head ;  and  thinking  at  the  very  moment 
that  his  hour  was  come,  he  prayed  to  every  saint  to  have 
mercy  on  his  soul.     However,  sure  enough  the  prayer  was 
only  thought,  not  said  ;  for,  before  there  was  time  to  speak 
three  words,  the  bolt  fell  at  about  ten  yards'  distance  right 
upon  a  large  forest-oak,  riving  it  from  top  to  bottom,  split- 
ting it  asunder  with  a  dreadful  crash,  and  dividing  it  right 
and  left.    Dazzled  and  stunned  with   this   strange  and 
frightful  death,  which  had  been  at  hand,  and  yet  slain  not, 
Daniel  described  himself  to  have  fallen  flat  on  his  face, 
and  to  have  lain  he  knew  not  how  long ;  he  supposed,  be- 
lieving himself  dead.     When  he  came  to  himself  again, 
it  was  daylight,  and  he  got  up  thinking  he  had  been  in  a 
dream ;  but  the  fallen  and  splintered  tree  was  an  evidence 
of  the  reality  of  what  he  had  seen.     He  got  up  and  went 
to  the  spot  to  examine  more  narrowly,  <<  And  may  the 
blessed  saints  in  paradise  be  about  me  !"  exclaimed  Dan- 
iel, *^  what  should  I  see  but  the  body  of  George  Grim- 
stone  ! — ^I  knew  it  well  by  the  cut  over  the  left  eyebrow: 
that  was  done  when  he  was  a  lad.     What  should  I  see 
but  this  body,  bloody  and  disfigured,  lying  in  a  thicket  of 
holly  which  the  thunder-stricken  tree  bad  parted  in  fall- 
ing !    Tell  me  there's  not  a  Providence  in  these  things !" 
exclaimed  he,  striking  his  stafl*  upon  the  ground  with 
energy ; — ^^  why  otherwise  was  the  thunder-bolt  sent  to 
strike  that  one  tree  only  in  the  forest ;  and  why  was  I 
sent  there,  out  of  my  regular  course,  but  for  one  and  the 
same  purpose !"     So  saying,  Daniel  crossed  himself  with 
deep  devotion  and  repeated  a  pater-noster.    Walter  did 
not  deny  what  the  beggar  had  asserted  of  the  agency  of 
Providence ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought  him  right ;  and 
inviting  him  to  follow  to  Justice  Haliday's,  again  moonted 
bone,  ud  cairied  tba  news  forward  at  full  speed. 
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The  magistrate  being  informed  of  this,  set  himself 
ibout  to  take  all  proper  steps  respecting  it ;  and  Walter, 
directed  by  the  beggar  to  the-^xact  spot,  rode  forward  to 
see  for  himself  a  place  and  event  which  had  beea  so  sin- 
gularly visioned  to  him  in  the  night. 

The  place  itself  was  a  small  lawn-like  opening  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  forest,  and  to  which  there  was  not  even 
a  foot-track, — a  spot  adn^irably  chosen  for  the  purpose  of 
concealment.  Impenetrable  thickets  of  holly  surrounded 
ity  with  but  narrow  openings  between  ;  and  in  the  very 
CQDtre  of  this  oasis,  had  grown  the  tree  which  the  light- 
ning had  struck.  He  found  it  cleft  exactly  down  the 
middle,  as  Daniel  had  said,  the  two  halves  falling  opposite 
v^ays  ;  a  strong  branch  of  one  division  having  completely 
opened  the  thick  clump  of  holly  in  which  the  body  had 
been  concealed.  The  shed  which  Daniel  had  mentioned 
stood  at  right  angles  with  the  tree,  and  had  been  erected  by 
bark-peelers  at,  some  distant  time.  It  was  now  a  pictu- 
resque object,  half  fallen  to  decay,  such  as  a  painter  would 
have  loved,  and  no  one,  save  an  out-of-doors  dweller  like 
Daniel  Neal,  would  have  thought  of  passinjg  a  night  in. 

At  another  time  Walter  might  have  looked  on  it  with 
pleasure  as  an  excellent  and  beautiful  accessory  of  a  fine 
bit  of  forest  scenery  ;  but  he  was  in  no  mood  now  for 
such  thoughts  or  such  contemplations.  The  place  was 
not  solitary ;  several  peasants  were  already  there,  sent 
thither  by  some  rumor  of  the  discovery  which  had  got 
abroad.  The  body  had  been  drawn  forth  from  its  con- 
cealment, and  laid  under  the  shed.  It  was  without  a 
doubt  the  body  of  George  Grimstone,  in  the  identical 
groom's  livery  which  he  had  worn  on  that  fatal  day.  A 
sickness,  as  of  death,  came  over  Walter  as  he  recognised 
the  body,  and  he  leaned  against  the  broken  wall  for  sup- 
port. An  old  woman,  wrapped  in  a  long  grey  cloak,  and 
witli  a  black  handkerchief  tied  over  her  head,  was  looking 
on  the  body  ;  and  the  peasants,  seeing  one  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  gentleman  arrive  there,  hastily  joined  him. 

"  Ay,   ay,"  said  the  old    woman,  observing   Walter's 
emotion,  "  this  is  a  Grimstone  come  by  a  V\o\^i\X  ^^'^JJci, — 
where  V  the  wonder  ?  and   the  others  at^  Vixdivci^  vc^  ^^'^ 
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and  caves  of  the  of  the  earth  !  Well,  well,  it 's  all  right ! 
There  was  a  storm  last  night ! — ha !  ha  !  ha  !  Poor 
Dummie  was  struck  with  lightning.  They  told  me  so ; 
and  now,  and  now,  you  all  see  there  lies  a  Grimstone! 
I  knew  what  would  happen. — I  knew  it  five-and-thirty 
years  ago.  Well,  I  'm  an  old  wornin  now,  and  they  call 
me  mad;  but  I've  lived  to  see  my  words  come  true,  and 
I  may  yet  live  to  see  more  than  this.  Sorrow  strikes  as 
deeply  as  sin !  But  what  of  that,  they  are  all  Grim- 
stones !"  And^  so  saying,  she  turned  herself  round  and 
walked  away,  leaving  the  peasants  locking  one  upon  the 
other. 

"  Who  is  she  ?"  at  length  asked  Walter. 

He  was  told  that  she  was  a  poor  woman,  afflicted  with 
periodical  insanity,  who  lived  in  one  of  the  forest  villages, 
and  was  suspected  at  some  former  time  to  have  lost  a 
dumb  child  by  lightning.  Tier  name  was  unknown  to 
every  one,  except  that  she  called  herself  Judith. 

Walter  was  unaccountably  agitated  by  the  words  of  the 
poor  maniac  ;  and  taking  from  his  pocket  a  slip  of  paper, 
upon  which  he  wrote  a  request  that  his  friend  Justice 
Haliday  would  pardon  him  taking  leave  without  furth^ 
ceremony  ;  and  desiring  one  of  the  peasants  to  band  it  to 
him  without  fail  when  he  arrived  there,  as  he  shortly 
would  do,  with  the  coroner  and  other  official  persons,  be 
remounted  his  horse,  and  took  the  forest-road  through 
Newborough  and  Marchington  homeward. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


The  news  of  the  body  being  found  was  carried  to 
Denborough  Park  by  the  good  Father  Cradock  ;  and  howr- 
ever  strong  had  been  the  conviction  of  Julia  and  Bernard 
that  it  would  prove  to  be  their  brother,  the  certainty  was 
not  received  with  less  poignant  distress. 

Sir  Harbottle  heard  the  tidings  with  an  unmoved  coud- 
tenance.    "The  rascaW*  e\Q\i\vRfed  te;  "what!  and  I 
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hall  have  two  funerab  on  my  hands  at  once  !"    He  then 
aroed  round  again  to  bis  bonds  and  mortgages. 

The  inquest  taken  on  the  body  found  a  verdict  of  "  Ac* 
adehtal  death,  caused  by  a  wound  given  in  defending  the 
i^son  of  Miss  Hammond  from  himself  and  his  brothers." 

The  next  evening,  in  the  dusk  hour,  Father  Cradock 
und  Bernard  saw  the  body  decently  interred  in  the  near- 
i8t  churchyard.  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone  afterwards  de- 
rayed  the  expenses  which  had  been  laid  down  by  the 
mesty  but  pot  without  his  demurring  as  to  the  necessity 
>f  several  small  items.  * 

No  sooner  was  it  gone  abroad  that  the  dead  man  was 
>f  a  surety  George  Grimstone,  than  tradesman  after 
tradesman,  and  claimants  of  both  se\es,  who  in  a  variety 
:>f  ways  had  demands  upon  him,  beset  Sir  Harbottle  in 
his  house,  and  when  he  walked  abroad.  "  How,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  was  he  likely  to  pay  money  for  which  they  had 
nothing  to  show  ?"  No  sooner  was  this  said,  than  out 
came  notifications  and  certifications,  that  such  and  such 
nims^were  justly  due,  and  should  be  faithfully  discharged 
on  the  demise  of  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone,  all  properly 
signed  by  the  veritable  hand  of  his  son  George. 

"But,"  replied  the  baronet,  with  imprecations  upon  his 
ion  which  were  terrible  to  hear,  '•'  that  desirable  event  has 
Qot  yet  taken  place !"  And  the  unsatisfied  claimants 
were  dismissed,  denouncing  vengeance  on  Sir  Harbottle 
and  his  family,  and  leaving  him  even  more  than  ever 
Glled  with  distrust  and  aversion  to  his  children. 

Four  days  had  now  passed  since  Walter  Constable  had 
been  at  Denborough  Park  ;  and  Julia,  almost  overwhelm- 
ed by  their  misfortunes,  was  agonised  at  his  apparent  in- 
difference. She  made  excuses  for  him  to  herself ;  and 
fet,  at  the  same  time,  she  listened  for  his*  step,  and  start- 
ed at  every  sound,  in  the  fond  hope  that  he  was  coming; 
and  then,  in  the  continually  recurring  disappointment,  felt 
as  if  this  doubt  and  suspense  were  more  than  she  could  bear, 
dill  this  Bernard  saw  ;  and  though  neither  spoke  of  it  to  the 
Dther,  the  pale  and  anxious  countenance  of  his  sister,  of 
Arhich  he  too  well  divined  the  cause,  we\sja^  ^'a  \««<^^ 
on  Jiif  BoaJ  ag  either  tbeir  family  grief  ot  s\iam%*    YI^^  ^ 
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highly  poetical  but  ill-regulated  minds,  be  was  irritable 
and  suspicious ;  and  once  excited,  the  sympathy  he  felt 
for  Julia  became  resentment  against  Walter.  He  recalled 
looks  and  expressions  which,  though  not  unobserved  at 
the  time,  might  yet  have  been  entirely  forgotten,  had  not 
events  and  suspicions  brought  them  back,  and  given  to 
them  even  deeper  meaning ;  and  he  condemned  Walter 
Constable,  as  less  generous,  as  less  unworldly  than  was 
the  ideal  standard  of  excellence  by  which  he  had  so  long 
measured  him.  "  I  have  imagined  him  as  £  wished  him 
to  be,  not  as  I  might  have  known  him  to  be,"  said  Ber- 
nard :  "I  have  partly  imposed  upon  myself,  and  I  have 
been  bitterly  punished  !"  Again  he  thought  of  sympa- 
thy and  encouragement  which  he  had  received  from  him, 
and  of  the  bright  prospects  that  had  been  opened  before 
him ;  and  he  felt  hurled  as  it  were  from  the  sunny  heights 
of  confidence,  of  trusting  friendship,  and  intellectual  de- 
light, into  the  dreary  abysses  of  suspicion,  deceived 
hopes,  and  the  solitude  of  his  own  troubled  spirit ; — and 
dark  indeed  were  those  alternate  seasons  of  depression! 

"  I  shall  never  believe  in  virtue  or  friendship  again  T 
exclaimed  Bernard  indignantly,  when,  returning  from  the 
interment  of  his  brother,  he  asked  the  desperate  question, 
whether  Walter  Constable  had  been,  and  received  from 
his  sister  the  answer"  No,"  spoken,  spite  of  herself,  reluc- 
tantly, as  if  she  partook  of  her  brother's  suspicions.  "  I 
shall  put  no  faith  in  fair  promises  again  !  And  I  thank 
Heaven  that  he  will  have  to  make  no  sacrifices  for  us ! 
Had  I  sold  myself  into  slavery  for  it,  Mr,  Constable  should 
not  have  lost  one  sixpence  by  us  !" 

"  Oh,  Bernard,  dearest  Bernard,"  said  Julia,"  youm^ke 
me  miserable  !  you  misjudge  him.  But  supposing  he  were 
oJBTended,  has  he  not  had  enough  to  offend  him  ten  times 
over  ?" 

"  What  has  passed  between  yourselves,"  replied  Ber- 
nard with  asperity,  "  I  know  not.  But  as  to  anything 
farther,  I  can  only  answer  you  by  this  question ;  had  be 
been  in  your  place,  and  you  in  his,  could  you  have  thus 
neff/ected  him  ?' 

Julia's    heart)  no\  Yi<w  \vv»>  "coa.^^  ^^  ^^v  ^^t^. 
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**  Well,  Bernard,"  she  »id,  leave  the  subject — ^I  cannot 
contend  with  you  ;  and  if  it  were  possible  that  he  had  de- 
serted and  forgotten  me,  you,  I  know,  never  will  !''  And 
so  saying,  she  Kissed  his  forehead  tenderly, and  hastened  to 
her  own  chamber  to  think  over  the  anxious  subject  with 
tears ;  while  Bernard,  yet  more  confirmed  in  his  own  opin- 
ion, and  filled  with  yet  hotter  resentment  against  Walter, 
because  of  the  anguish  which  Julia  strove  in  vain  to  con- 
ceal, went  forth  into  the  solitudes  of  the  old  park,  not  to 
think,  not  to  tranquillise  his  mind,  but  to  see  cause  of  irrita- 
tion in  everything  that  surrounded  him— in  twilight,  in 
silence,  and  even  in  the  fair  round  moon  herself.        ^ 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  its  calm  bright  evening 
brought  to  the  soul  of  Walter  Constable  those  heart- 
cementing,  heart-softening  influences  which  are  as  if  the 
passing  of  an  angel's  wing  overshadowed  us,  leaving  be- 
hind some  of  its  celestial  essence  of  love.  A  golden  light 
streamed  in  between  the  trees  that  formed  the  western 
side  of  the  avenue,  barring  the  turf  with  light  and  shad- 
ow ;  and,  as  if  the  blasting  events  of  the  last  few  days 
were  forgotten,  Walter  gave  himself  up  to  the  beauty  of 
external  things.  He  saw  the  rich  and  mellow  light  lie  in 
broad  masses  alternated  with  intense  shadow  on  the 
wooded  slopes  and  hollows  of  Denborough  Park  ;  and  to 
the  right,  just  overtopping  its  dark  trees,  upon  the  very 
highest  ground,  the  gilt  vane  of  the  old  summer-house. 
All  at  once  a  renewed  sense  of  Julia's  goodness — her 
blameless  suJBTering — her  beauty — the  natural  joyousness 
of  her  heart,  gloomed  and  saddened  as  it  must  now  be-— 
came  upon  him,  and  with  self-condemnation  which  would 
have  entirely  reconciled  Bernard  to  his  friend,  could  he 
have  known  it,  he  vowed  with  himself  to  go  even  then  to 
her,. and  receive  all  her  full-hearted  sorrows  in  his  own 
breast.  He  leapt  over  every  stile  that  came  in  his  way  with 
the  alertness  of  a  schoolboy  and  the  impatiencef  of  a  lover; 
^^  And  of  a  truth,"  thought  he,  as  he  wondered  at  his  own 
lularity  of  heart  and  limb,  ^^  my  soul  is  taking  holiday  !"  ' 

Denborough  Park  was  in  sight,  but  a  reception  awaited 
him  for  which  he  was  not  prepared. 

^^  8o,yow^  man,  what  is  your  busiue«s?^  ^3S&%^  ^ie^ 

roL»  jzr.  3 
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gruff  voice  of  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone,  as  Walter  entered 
the  park  and  came  suddenly  upon  the  baronet,  who,  in 
his  old  threadbare  dress  and  walking-stick,  furnished  with 
a  small  spade  at  the  end, — his  invariable  out-of-doon 
companion, — was  stubbing  up  the  thistles  in  all  the  ener- 
gy of  ill-humor,  counting  the  while  the  prodigious  cost3  of 
two  funerals  at  once,  with  all  the  necessary  mourning, 
though  none  would  be  wanted  for  Christopher  and  Rob- 
ert, of  which  circumstance  he  by  no  means  lost  sight  ;— 
"  So,  sir,  and  you  have  yet  to  learn,  at  your  time  of  life, 
a  seemly  behavior  and  carriage  on  the  Lord's  Day !  What 
urgent  business  are  you  upon,  that  you  must  needs  come 
leaping  and  vaulting  like  a  sky-rocket  at  this  rate  ?"         > 

*'  This  is  a  goodly  crop  of  thistles  !"  returned  Walter  r 
sarcastically,  meaning  the  remark  to  apply  to  the  temper  r 
as  well  as  to  the  field.  I 

^<  Sir,"  said  the  baronet,  understanding  the  allosioo,  y^ 
'<  was  it  to  affront  nie  that  you  came  jumping  here  like«  I , 
mountebank?" 

"  By  no  means,  Sir  Harbottle." 

"  Then,  sir,  what  is  your  business  here  at  all  ?" 

"  I  am  not  come  for  a  brawl,  Sir  Harbottle,"  return- 
ed Waller,  offended,  and  yet  willing  to  keep  peace;  "my 
intentions  were  the  most  friendly  in  the  world  both  to 
yourself  and  your  familj — my  object  was  to  see  Mi» 
Grimstone." 

**  Oho  !  tliat  was  it,  was  it  ?  Lookye,  Mr.  Constable, 
there  go  two  words  to  every  bargain.  Has  my  leave  beeo 
asked  in  this  business  ?" 

"  You  amaze  me.  Sir  Harbottle  !" 

'*  Perhaps  so,"  replied  he  coolly ;  "  but  I  will  pat  to 
you  one  simple  question  :  To  whom  am  I  obliged  for  the 
death  of  one  son,  and  for  the  d — d  confounded  trouble 
that  the  others  are  got  into  ?" 

"  To  yourself.  Sir  Harbottle, — to  yourself,  who  neglect- 
ed them  in  their  youth  to  be  disgraced  by  them  in  their 
manhood." 

"  It  was  myself  who  took  them  to  Tutbury,  eh  ?"  ejac- 
ulated Sir  Harbottle,  almost  breathless  with  passion  :  "  it 
was  myself,  who,  viVveu  >Xva\  x^a^  "^^"^  vci  «afe  keepiogy 
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thnist  my  neck  into  the  noose  on  purpose  that  he  should 
be  at  liberty  to  get  into  further  mischief,  eh  ?" 

^<  Do  you  insinuate,  Sir  Harbottic,  that  I  have  been  the 
cause  of  your  sons'  misdemeanors  ?" 

^^  I  not  only  insinuate  it,  but  I  speak  it  out  plain  !" 

Provoked  as  Walter  was  by  these  insults,  he  remember- 
ed the  money  which  he  supposed  Sir  Harbottle  had  ad- 
vanced to  release  him  from  his  responsibility,  and  he  in 
some  degree  excused  his  anger. 

"Come,  come,  Sir  Harbottle,  said  he,  "your  feelings 
are  excited — you  are  not  in  a  fit  state  to  speak  of  these 
things,  and  I  cannot  hear  you  reflect  thus  upon  me  in  si- 
lence ;  therefore,  if  we  must  needs  talk,  let  it  be  on  subjects 
less  personal,  less  exciting.'* 

Sir  Harbottle  was  pale  with  passion,  and  without  notic- 
ing Walter's  observations,  he  replied  with  the  former 
charge  :  "  I  not  only  insinuate  it,  but  I  speak  it  out,  sir ; 
and  I  should  like  to  know  what  the  devil  you  must  meddle 
in  this  matter  for  ?" 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  had  not  meddled.  Sir  Harbottle  !" 
said  Walter,  extremely  provoked  by  this  renewed  accusa- 
tion. "  But  I  by  no  means  wish  to  quarrel  with  you ; 
therefore,  I  wish  you  a  good  evening,  Sir  Harbottle  r' 

"  No,  sir,  I  shall  not  let  you  off  so  easily,"  said  the 
baronet.  "  You  take  extraordinary  liberties,  let  me  tell 
you,  Mr.  Constable:  this,  that,  and  the  other  you  do, 
interfering  in  my  affairs,  without  as  much  as  <  By  your 
leave  ;'  and  now,  having  got  my  sons  out  of  the  way,  you 
think  of  marrying  my  daughter.  You  have  an  eye  to  the 
money,  sir !  But  let  me  tell  you,  you  are  counting  with- 
out your  host !" 

"  This  is  most  extraordinary  behavior.  Sir  Harbottle  1" 
said  Walter,  subjecting  his  passion  by  the  most  resolute 
aelf-command. 

"  Extraordinary  behavior !  Heyday !  the  world  is 
come  to  a  pretty  pass,  when  a  man  has  not  a  voice  in  disk 
posing  of  his  own !  My  daughter,  sir,  is  as  much  my 
own  as  this  land  is  !" 

**  Let  not  Miss  Grimstone's  name  come  V^Vn^ntk  ^^osik^ 
Sir  BnAotth;  neither  yoa  nor  I  arecoo\  lA. \ViviiiMicsAiQX\ 
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for  God's  sake,  sir,  do  not  make  her  a  subject  of  strife 
between  us !" 

"  I  am  perfectly  cool — never  was  cooler  in  my  life," 
replied  Sir  Harbottle ;  <*  and  I  shall  say  what  I  please, 
and  be  controlled  by  no  man.  I  told  you  that  you  took 
great  liberties,  and  now  forsooth  I  am  not  to  say  anything 
but  what  it  pleases  you  to  hear !  Egad !  you  are  for 
making  yourself  master  of  Denborough  Park  with  a  ven- 
geance!" 

"  Sir  Harbottle,"  remonstrated  Walter,  *'  why  should 
we  work  ourselves  to  this  state  of  animosity  ?  My  ad- 
dresses to  Miss  Grimstone  cannot  have  been  unknown  to 
you !" 

"Lookye  now,  Mr.  Constable,"  returned  he,  "jnjr 
daughter  will  some  day  have  a  pretty  fortune  if  she  mar- 
ries to  please  me — a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  or  sonne- 
thing  like  it.  But  money  must  have  money,  sir.  Thii 
old  place  at  Westow,  seventy  acres  of  land,  a  tumble-  Ir 
down  house,  and  not  a  spare  hundred  pounds  to  blen  h 
yourself  with,  will  not  do  for  me.  I  do  not  live  here  with  k 
my  eyes  shut,  Mr.  Constable ;  I  know  how  things  are  h 
going  with  you  !  You  had  better  cut  down  your  treei,  sf 
and  trade  with  the  money, — an  old  avenue  and  a  bead 
full  of  family-pride  will  not  do  for  me,  sir ;  I  shall  never 
give  my  consent :  that  you  may  both  of  you  understand,— 
and  let  her  marry  without  it  if  she  dare !" 

^^  What,  in  Heaven's  name,  Sir  Harbottle,  is  yoar 
motive  for  this  strange  behavior  ?"  asked  Walter. 

^^  Lord  bless  me  !  am  I  to  explain  myself  down  to  the 
very  dregs  of  actions  and  motives  ?  I  tell  you,  you  shall 
not  marry  her !" 

'*  Leave  this  subject,  Sir  Harbottle,  or  both  you  and  I 
may  say  what  we  shall  bitterly  wish  unsaid  !  My  life) 
sir !  1  would  not  have  borne  from  any  other  living  oMUi 
what  I  have  this  night  borne  from  you  !"  said  Walter 
with  a  flashing  eye,  and  an  excitement  of  tone  which  be 
vainly  struggled  to  command. 

*^  What  I  have  to  say,  sir,  1*11  say  now!"*  replied  Sir  ji 
Harbottle.  '^  I  know  what  you,  with  your  miserable  place  i 
dt  Westow,  and  your  V^msBLxV]  \s^ni«A^  VsmIl  after  07 
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laughter  for.  You  think  of  being  master  here,  sir  ! — ^you 
[lave  got  those  lads  out  of  the  way,  and  that  simpleton 
Bernard  completely  under  your  thumb,  and  now  you  think 
[>f  settling  yourself  here  !" 

"  I  will  hear  no  more,  or  I  shall  forget  that  you  are  an 
Did  man  !"  said  Waller,  turning  away,  with  a  low  sup- 
pressed voice  of  the  most  tumultuous  passion. 

"  Pay  me  the  money  you  owe  me  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Har- 
bottle,  <'  and  come  again  to  Denborough  Park  at  your 
peril !" 

Who  can  describe  the  tempest  of  passion  that  agitated 
the  soul  of  Walter  Constable  !  He  had  gone  there  with 
a  heart  overflowing  with  tenderness  and  affection,  disin- 
terested as  the  daylight  itself;  he  had  been  insulted^ 
taunted  with  his  poverty,  subjected  to  the  most  injurious 
accusations,  and  finally  rejected.  The  indignant  anger 
which  had  been  suppressed  at  the  time,  boiled  over  when 
he  found  himself  alone,  and  for  many  hours  he  remained 
ID  the  fields  in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on  frenzy.  A 
burning  sense  of  insult  seemed  to  drive  him  on  to  some 
act  of  desperation  ;  he  despised  himself  for  having  tamely 
borne  these  insults — even  Julia  seemed  an  inadequate 
reward  for  the  wounds  his  honor  had  received.  It  was  a 
miserable  time  of  passion ;  and  when  the  paroxysm  had 
gone  by,  he  was  terrified  at  his  owp  excitement. 

The  next  morning  he  rose  from  a  night  of  broken  slum- 
ber, with  the  firm  determination  to  leave  Westow  as  soon 
as  possible,  that  he  might  lose  in  constant  occupation  the 
haontine  sense  of  Sir  Harbottle's  insults,  and  the  annoy- 
ances which  must  of  necessity  beset  him  while  he  remain- 
ed in  the  neighborhood  of  Denborough  Park.  All  this 
excitement  of  mind  did  not  escape  the  watchful  eyes  of 
Mrs.  Constable,  but  with  commendable  forbearance  she 
pressed  for  no  explanation ;  and  Walter,  highly  incensed 
ai  he  waSy  resolved  to  keep  Sir  Harbottle's  injurious  be- 
havior strictly  from  her  knowledge.  She  would  not 
leadilv  have  pardoned  his  submission,  nor  would  she  ever 
liter  nave  extended  sympathy  or  kindness  to  Julia,  who 
more  than  ever>  Walter  was  well  persuaded,  would  need 
them  both. 
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He  intrasted  a  letter  to  Father  Cradock,  Which  he  en- 
joined him  to  deliver  to  Julia,  praying  her  to  meet  him  at 
their  old  resort,  the  ruined  summer-house,  as  soon  as  she 
could,  and  begging  her  to  name  the  day  and  hour. 

Unconscious  of  the  unhappy  encounter  between  her  fa- 
ther and  her  lover,  the  day  was  still  passing  heavily  and 
sorrowfully  with  Julia  :  she  sat  alone  in  their  melancholy 
apartment,,  with  the  full  sense  of  her  stripped  and  desolate 
state  upon  her.  ^<  Oh  !^'  thought  she,  '<  to  live  a  life  like 
this !  so  utterly  forlorn  day  after  day,  month  after  month !" 
And  then  she  thought  how  inexpressibly  consoling  would 
it  be  to  pour  out  all  these  sorrows  of  her  soul  to  Walter 
Constable.  The  very  idea  of  his  presence  was  like  Heav- 
en itself;  what  strength  would  not  his  sympathy  give  her! 
how  would  not  the  whole  world's  sorrow  be  as  nothing  if 
shared  with  him  ! — How  different  was  the  reality !  Eve- 
rything was  shadowed  over.  Hope,  sympathy,  even  com- 
panionship, was  not.  Her  life-long  friend,  the  most  affec- 
tionate of  mothers,  was  dead  ;  Walter,  the  bighmioded, 
generous,  disinterested  lover,  the  only  honorable  friend  of 
ner  house,  stood  aloof;  and  Bernard  himself  was  gloomy 
and  ill  at  ease, — there  was  a  bitterness  and  fierceness  in 
his  few  brief  expressions,  from  which  she  shrank  as  from 
the  sting  of  a  serpent.  She  dreaded  to  inquire  why  be 
was  thus  irritated,  because  he  broke  forth  into  such  bitter 
invective  against  Walter.  A  presentiment,  spite  of  her- 
self, lay  heavy  upon  her,  that  the  intercourse  with  Walter 
was  near  its  close,  when  Father  Cradock  delivered  to  her 
the  letter. 

The  sight  of  his  handwriting  was  an  inexpressible  re- 
lief;  and  Julia  read  the  letter  twice  before  she  discovefed 
that  it  was  unsatisifactory.  "  Why  did  he  write  at  all,— 
why  did  he  not  cbme  as  formerly  ;  but  why,  eispeciall^i 
did  he  write  a  cool,  constrained  letter  like  this !  Oh !  it 
was  so  cruelly  unlike  her  own  feelings !''  Julia  meant  her 
answer  to  be  equally  guarded ;  but,  spite  of  the  ahort- 
comings  of  his  letter,  hers,  written  with  mbny  tears,  wv 
full  of  Kindness.  A>^  soon,  she  said,  as  the  ihoornAi^  lites 
had  been  performed  ibr  the  dead,  she  wcitald  meet  hittitt 
tAe  appointed  place.    ^^^v|  ^SoAdsAsMothel-'of  Mtttlei 
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bless  you !"  she  concluded.  ^'  I  write  this  with  an  aching 
heart,  and  a  dread  of  yet  coming  sorrow  which  weighs  on 
my  spirit  like  a  mountain  of  lead.  There  is  but  one  voice 
which  could  assure  me,  and  that  I  can  never  more  hear  ! 
1  think  at  times  this  is  more  than  I  can  bear  ;  but,  oh  ! 
Walter,  we  know  not  what  we  can  bear  !  Who  could 
have  persuaded  me  but  a  few  days  since,  that  I  should 
have  sal  with  tearless  eyes  by  the  dear!  body  of  my  mo- 
ther, and  have  been  thankful  even  that  she  could  not  return 
to  share  the  sorrow  that  overwhelms  me  !  We  know  not, 
indeed,  what  we  can  bear,  till  some  greater  anguish  than 
the  last  has  tried  us ;  and  then  we  wonder,  as  well  we 
may,  that  our  hearts  are  not  broken !" 

Walter  read  and  re-read  this  letter,  and  even  with  tears 
vowed  upon  it  to  be  true,  eternally  true  to  the  heart  that 
had  dictated  it. 

Lady  Grimstone  was  buried  ;  and  that  same  evening  the 
corn  was  cleared  from  the  field  which  she  had  so  prophe- 
tically pointed  out. 

Julia  had  agreed  to  meet  him  at  the  summer-house  on 
the  following  afternoon  ;  and  but  one  single  hour  before 
the  appointed  time,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Marquis 

of  A .   'He  broke  the  seal  with  impatience,  supposing 

it  an  immediate  summons  for  himself  and  Bernard.  What 
was  his  consternation,  his  agony,  to  read  a  letter  of  this 
import ! —  • 

"  That  the  marquis  had  received  from  his  friend  and 
relative,  the  Earl  of  N ,  information  of  a  most  un- 
pleasant nature,  relative  to  certain  disgraceful  occurrences 
which  had  taken  place  at  Tutbury  and  in  its  neighbor- 
hood, in  which  Mr.  Walter  Constable  was  implicated: 
that,  for  his  part,  he  could  not  but  imagine  Mr.  Constable 
in  some  way  to  palliate  his  own  share  of  the  offence ; 
but  still,  in  consequence  of  even  a  suspicion  being  breath- 
ed on  his  character,  he  regretted  extremely  being  unable 
to  offer  him  the  employment  about  which  he  had  former- 
ly written.''  The  letter  went  on  further  to  say,  *^  that  it 
eevtailily  thowed  either  very  little  moral  honesty,  or  an 
MiMmnon  audacity  of  purpose,  to  endeavor  to  intro- 
diioe  into  the  house  of  ius  noble  friend,  and  aa  tL  cna^^wce 
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ion  to  fais  nephew  Mr.  Finch,  a  character  so  notorious- 
ly abandoned  as  Mr.  Grimstone  was,  and  one,  at  the 
same  time,  who  had  designs  upon  his  noble  friend's 
ward  Miss  Hammond.  That  he  might  liave  supposed  Mr. 
Constable  ignorant  of  his  character,  or  imposed  upon  by 
him,  though  that  would  not  have  argued  much  for  Mr. 
Constable's  sagacity ;  but  the  fact  of  his  accoropanyiog 
him  to  Tutbury,  and  obtaining  his  liberation  after  the  first 
offence,  unquu^tionably  implicated  him  in  the  guilt,  and 
convinced  him,  however  reluctant  he  might  otherwise 
have  been  to  believe  him  guilty  of  so  imprudent  an  impo- 
sition, that  his  noble  friend  was  right  in  the  severe  judg- 
ment he  had  passed  upon  him  ;"  and  in  conclusion,  ^'as 
one  who  had  some  experience  of  the  world,  he  advised 
him  to  let  his  associates  for  the  future  be  few,  and  those 
few  choice." 

Walter  felt  as  if  he  had  received  a  stunning  blow  as  he 
read  this  terrible  letter.  The  whole  mystery  was  at  once 
clear  before  him.  The  Earl  of  N —  was  the  friendly  pa- 
tron of  Bernard  Grimstone,  and  Christopher  was  supposed 
to  be  he.  Well  might  the  resentment  of  all  be  kindled 
against  him  !  Walter  could  not  bear  to  think  of  the  im- 
plication. 

'^  What  a  base  hardihood  of  purpose  am  I  accused  of!'' 
exclaimed  he  ;  <<  and  yet  the  thing  is  plausible  !"  And  in 
the  very  recklessness  of  desperation,  he  threw  the  letter 
before  his  mother :  ^'  There  is  an  end  of  all  my  hopes! 
I  am  a  blasted,  ruined  man  !"  he  exclaimed ;  '^  and  all  for 
the  sake  of  those  accursed  profligates !" 

He  ground  his  teeth  in  rage,  folded  his  arms,  and  walk- 
ed with  hurried  steps  across  and  across  the  apartmant, 
feeling  the  while  as  if  the  compass  of  the  room  was  too 
narrow  for  his  excitement — as  if  the  walls  pressed  upon 
him. 

Mrs.  Constable^  who  had  laid  down  her  knitting  at  the 
first  glance  of  her  son's  countenance  as  be  read  the  lettefi 
look  it  up  and  read  it  also. 

<<  Walter/'  said  she,  '^  you  must  hasteii  to  the  miiq|Dii 

and  clear  yourself:  this  imputation  Kntwpot  rest  igainil 

jroUf-4b9  nwm  of  Walter  Constable  mpH  be  uQstaiiMd.'' 
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^^  It  shall  be  done  instantly  ;  I  will  be  off  this  evening !" 
And  immediately  preparations  were  made  for  his  journey ; 
and  in  the  agitation  and  occupation  of  the  time,  the  ap- 
pointed hour  when  Julia  was  to  meet  him  went  by. 

Julia  had  reached  the  place  at  the  appointed  moment. 
The  summer-house  met  her  like  an  old  friend  ;  her  very 
heart  warmed  towards  the  old  bleached  door,  with  it& 
wide,  gaping  joints  and  broken  mouldings. 

"  What  a  dear  place  it  is  !"  thought  she;  "  what  hap- 
^y  tK>ur8  too  have  I  spent  irr  it  !*'    And  then  she  ran  over 
in  memory  many  a  time  of  especial  delight,  of  heart-union 
and  communion,  that  stood  pre-eminently  happy  among 
all  the  happy  memories  of  the  place.     But  this  trium^ 
pbant  state  of  mind  gradually  subsided,  and  then  she  be<* 
gan  to  wonder  he  was  not  there — to  look  out  for  him,  tc 
wish  he  would  come,  and  in  the  end  to  think  it  was  but 
like  the  other  strange  parts  of  his  later  conduct ;    what 
could  it  mean  ?  And  then  it  seemed,  by  the  impatient  reck- 
oning of  her  heart,  as  if  she  had  w.aited  there  for  hours. 
She  looked  out  again  towards  Westow :  she  could  see 
the  house  through  an  opening  in    the    plantation  at  a 
few  yards'    distance  from  the  summer-house.     There  it 
stood,  with  its  character  of  old  family  stateliness  about 
it — its    arched    gateway — its    magnificent    avenue, — its 
tower-like  porch,  its  large  chimneys:  the  very  chamber 
which  she  knew  to  be  Walter's,  she  could  see  with  its 
open  casement — nay,  she  cduld  see  the  very  dog,  a  re- 
markably white  hound,  which  lay  sleeping  under  the  par- 
lor   window,  upon    the  sunny    flower-border.     Walter 
of  a  certainty  was  not  on  his  way,  or  the  dog  would  not 
be  lying  there.     Her   pride  was  touched  by  this  apparent 
slight  and  neglect,  and  she  returned  to  the  summer-house, 
questioning  with  herself  whether  it  beseemed  her  maiden- 
ly dignity  to  wait  any  Jonger  for  a  lo%er  who  appeared 
80  regardless  of  her ;  bul  before  she  had  answered  herself, 
a  step  approached — it  was  Bernard.    Tlie  sight  of  him 
recalted  her  fealty  to  Walter — at  least  so  far  that  she 
would  have  been  extremely  unwilling  for  Bernard  to  know 
how  aggrieved  she  felt  at  that  very  moment. 
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^^  Have  you  waited  thus  long,  and  he  is  not  come  ?" 
asked  he  with  an  acrimonious  tone. 

"  For  whom  do  you  mean  ?"  said  she  with  some  confu- 
sion :  "  I  am  waiting  here  for  my  own  pleasure." 

"  Fie,  Julia  !"  said  he,  "  you  cannot  impose  upon  me 
thus ;  you  are  waiting  for  Mr.  Constable.  I  watched  you 
come  here  an  hour  ago," 

"  You  cannot  have  been  studying  very  deeply,"  she  re- 
marked, looking  significantly  at  the  book  between  the 
pages  of  which  he  still  kept  one  finger, — "you  cannot 
have  found  your  volume  interesting,  Bernard,  if  you  have 
had  an  hour  to  spend  in  watching  me  !" 

"  I  know,"  continued  Bernard,  in  his  low  but  earnest 
voice,  and  without  noticing  her  interruption,  "  that  Mr. 
Constable  wishes  this  connexion  at  an  end  !  I  know  it 
well,  Julia — I  have  seen  it  long — I  had  reason  enough  to 
kno\y  it  months  ago,  but  I  was  so  blind  I  would  not  see.'' 

"  You  are  unjust,"  said  she  ;  "  you  are  so  suspicious — 
you  are  as  you  used  to  be  before  we  knew  Walter ;  and 
why  will  you  distress  me  thus?" 

"  He  is  ashamed  of  us,  Julia  !  It  is  his  honor,  not  his 
inclination,  which  yet  binds  him  to  you,"  replied  Bernard, 
"  if  he  still  considers  himself  bound — but  you  see  how 
his  engagement  is  kept." 

"It  is  not  kind  of  you,  Bernard,"  said  Julia,  with  emo- 
tion :  "  why  do  you  thus  pry  on  our  intercourse — why  do 
you  thus  wish  to  deprive  mb  of  the  only  consolation  I 
have  left  ?  You  are  unjust  to  Mr.  Constable,  and  you 
would  make  me  so  too :  besides,  what  business  have  you 
to  suppose  me  here  with  any  expectation  of  sbeing  him 
at  all?" 

«•  You  may  deceive  yourself,  dear  sister,"  said  Bernard 
with  emotion  equal  to  her  own,  "  but  you  shall  not  deceive 
me  :  and  as  to  vour  intercourse  with  him — Heaven  knows, 
I  wish  to  pry  into  no  secrets,  nor  to  deprive  you  of  con* 
soUtion  ;  but  have  a  strong  heart,  a  proud  womanly  heart, 
dear  Julia,  and  do  not  let  him  give  up  this  connexion :  it 
will  be  easier  for  you  to  give  him  up  by  your  own  act 
than  for  you  to  find  him  faithless/  How  could  you  bear 
that  r 
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<<  I  shall  never  have  to  bear  that !"  said  the,  persistiog 
gainst  the  anxieties  of  her  own  heart.  *^  I  know  him 
etter  than  you  do,  Bernard — I  know  that  he  is  too  noble 
>  desert  me  for  the  faults  of  others  ;  and  so  long  as  he 
'illingly  continues  our  love,  I  will  never  give  it  up  !  Why 
lould  I,  Bernard  ?  I  could  bear  rather  to  die  than  to 
nd  him  unworthy !"  And  the  tears  that  Julia  had  re- 
irained  so  long  flowed  freely. 

Bernard  looked  on  her  with  pity  mingled  with  re- 
roach. 

**  It  is  not  kind  jn  you,  brother,"  continued  she,  no  lon- 
er repressing  her  feelings,  "  to  seek  to  deprive  me  of  the 
nly  poor  consolation  I  have  in  this  world  !  What  could 
ou  give  me  instead  ?  at  what  price  would  you  buy  from 
le  the  aflTection  of  Walter  Constable  ?" 

"  Heaven   knows,"   replied    Bernard   with    bitterness, 

that  we  are  poor  enough  in  friendship  and  the  world's 
steem  ;  but  I  can  promise  you  peace  of  mind  and  self- 
steem !" 

"Do  you,  Bernard,  enjoy  them  yourself?"  asked  Julia, 
ixing  her  dark  and  beautifol  eyes  upon  him.  "  No,  dear- 
!8t  Bernard,"  said  she,  ^*  leave  me  as  I  am.  In  a  little 
vhile  I  shall  be  yet  more  forlorn  ;  you  will  be  gone,  and 
?V^alter ;  and  my  only  consolation  will  be  the  memory  of 
^our  love,  and  your  mutual  friendship  for  each  other ! 
^et  us  not,  dear  brother,  wantonly  throw  away  from  us 
hose  friends  we  have  :  my  happiness  can  only  be  insured 
)y  Walter's  truth,  which  I  will  not  doubt,  and  by  your 
"estored  friendship." 

"  Julia,"  said  Bernard  solemnly,  "  listen  to  my  determi- 
aation.  I  will  receive  no  favor  from  the  hands  of  Wal- 
ter Constable.  What  he  does  for  us  now  is  done  grudg- 
ingly ;  he  wishes  the  alliance  broken — it  is  broken  on  my 
part.  Had  he  been  the  firm  friend  you  take  him  for, 
p^opld  he  have  neglected  us  thus  long  in  our  sorest  heart- 
[I6ed%— would  he  have  kept  you  waiting  thus  long  at  this 
four  nrst  meeting  after  all  that  has  passed  ?  No,  Julia, 
my  resolve  is  taken, — I  will  have  no  favor  at  his  hands ! 
Thank  God,  that  money  is  paid ;  we  owe  him  no  dehl, 
ind  we  will  receive  no  favor !" 
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<<  Oh)  Bernard,  Bernard,  yoo  will  break  my  heart!"  ex- 
claimed Julia ;  ^'  you  are  ungenerous — you  are  so  suspi- 
cious, so  proud  !  You  deceive  yourself.  This,  you  think, 
is  manly  independence.  It  is  pride,  it  is  pique — it  is  even 
more  unworthy  than  what  you  charge  Walter  Consta- 
ble with  ;  he  at  least  has  had  reason  for  oflence,  if  offence 
there  be — you  have  had  none !" 

Bernard  looked  at  her  in  silent  astonishment.  '^  I  will 
wait  for  you,**  at  length  he  said,  "  below  the  wood  :  you 
must  learn  the  truth  more  bitterly  than  I  had  wished ! 
When  you  are  tired  of  waiting,  you  can  join  me."  And 
so  saying,  he  went  out ;  and  Julia,  depressed  beyond  ex- 
pression, leaned  her  head  on  the  window-sill  and  wept 
bitterly. 

"  Miss  Grimstone  !"  said  a  voice,  a  few  moments  after- 
wards, which  roused  her  like  an  electric  shock.  Julia 
lifted  up  her  tearful  eyes,  and  notwithstanding  the  cold- 
ness of  the  address,  lopked  joyfully  up  into  her  lover's  face. 
Her  mourning-dress,  her  -sorrowful  countenance,  the  an- 
gelic purity  and  tenderness  of  her  eyes,  touched  his  heart 
with  the  deepest  love. 

"  I  have  not  deserved  all  this  goodness,"  exclaimed 
Walter ;  "  I  have  kept  you  waiting,  and  even  now  my4iine 
is  but  short." 

"  Tf he  time  is  always  short  with  you,"  replied  she ;  "  all 
the  long  summer  days  that  we  spent  here,  how  short  they 
seemed !" 

"  You  are  an  angel  to  forgive  me  thus  ;  but  I  must  clear 
myself." 

"  It  is  enough — it  is  enough,"  said  Julia,  "  to  have  you 
here — to  know  that  you  are  the  same  kind  friend  as  ever 
— to  know  that  we  shall  again  meet  as  hitherto  !" 

"  Julia,"  said  Walter,  letting  go  the  hand  he  was  hold- 
ing, and  recalled  by  her  words  to  what  he  had  especially 
appointed  that  meeting  to  say,  ^^  you  know  that  we  meet 
in  disobedience  to  your  father's  commands ;  that  in  loving 
me — in  meeting  me  here,  you  are  guilty, of  disobedience 
to  him  ;  that  our  meeting — our  intercourse,  for  the  future 
must  be  clandestine  ?" 

Julia  felt  as  if  heT  he^il  W^l  ^\i^\^\&}  Vs^^cime  stone, 
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nd  pale  and  almost  lifeless,  she  heard  these  strange 
fords,  spoken  in  that  cold  severe  tone,  which  Walter  un* 
onsciously  assumed  in  the  very  recollection  of  Sir  Har** 
K>ttle's  insults. 

"Do  you  know  this ?"  asked  Walter  again,  while  his 
leart  bled  for  her. 

"  No,"  returned  Julia,  summoning  an  extreme  force  of 
nind,  "  I  know  it  not,  nor  can  I  understand  what  you 
nean." 

"  I  ask  you,  Julia,  are  you  prepared  to  continue  our  in- 
:ercourse  in  opposition  to  your  father's  commands  ?" 

"  I  cannot  understand  you :  what  has  my  father  to  do 
kVith  this  now  ?"  asked  she  in  a  tone  of  heart-agony. 

Walter  then  related  what  had  passed  between  Sir  Har- 
3ottle  and  himself — concealing,  however,  all  but  what  im- 
mediately applied  to  this  attachment,  that  he  might  wound 
iier  feelings  as  little  as  possible. 

<*  It  is  for  you,  Julia,  to  decide  the  steps  I  shall  take,*' 
said  he.  "  If  you  can  love  me  on  these  terms — if  you 
can  continue  our  intimacy  with  these  restrictions,  and 
their  consequence  of  Sir  Harbottle's  inveterate  opposition 
— my  heart  is  still  yours,  and  my  hand  too,  whenever  for- 
tune shall  enable  me  to  make  yuu  mine." 

This  was  perhaps  as  much  as  Julia  could  have  expect- 
ed her  lover  to  say ;  but  still  it  wanted  something — it 
came  far  short  of  the  energy  of  her  own  affection,  which 
would  have  laid  down  life  for  his  sake — it  seemed  cold, 
and  Julia  bethought  herself  of  her  brother's  words. 

"  Mr.  Constable,"  she  replied,  "  I  would  rather  have 
died  than  you  should  have  been  thus  insulted,  and  that 
you  must  know  :  besides,  my  father's  character  and  tem- 
per were  not  strangers  to  you  when  our  acquaintance 
commenced.  I  could  only  have  been  chosen  by  you  as 
disconnected  with  my  family.  I  am  as  guiltless  of  this 
great  wrong  which  has  been  done  you,  as  of  all  the  other 
offences,  and  they  are  manifold,  which  you  have  received 
at  their  hands  ;  and  Heaven  knows,  not  one  of  them  but 
has  wounded  me  deeply  !  But  Mr.  Constable,  Bernard 
said,"  continued  she,  still  death '^  Dale  and  willv  \»^\\eR& 
eyes,  "tbatjou  irere  changed  •  •.  '  vovat  ^b^uc)^  iis 
VajL.  Mil  3 
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Diobofoagb  P^rk  was  occasiooed  by  dngnst  fcr  am 
ily — that  your  connexion  with  me  was  continued 
teote  of  honor,  not  of  inclination*  Oh,  Walter, 
are  cruel  things  to  surmise  only ! — to  know  them  of  a 
troth,  is  the  saddest,  the  heaviest  of  all  my  misfofftooes  !* 
And,  spite  of  herself,  her  voice  faltered,  and  the  tears  fil- 
led her  eyes,  though  not  one  fell. 

'<  Bernard  was  partly  right,  dear  Miss  Grimstone,"  re- 
turned Walter ;  ''  but  he  did  me  grievous  wrong  as  to  my 
affection  for  you  :  never  was  I  more  devotedly  attached 
to  you  than  since  these  unhappy  events  have  occurred. 
The  very  circumstance  of  my  offering  to  continue  the 
connexion,  after  what  has  passed  between  Sir  Harbottle 
and  myself,  may  assure  you  of  my  devotion.  I  am  not  a 
man,  Julia,  lightly  to  bear  an  insult ;  and  yet " 

« — ^And  yet,  Mr.  Constable,  you  would  say,"  interrupt- 
ed she..  ^'  though  you  have  been  thus  injuriously  treated 
by  my  father,  if  I  desire  it,  you  consider  yourself  in  honor 
bound  to  roe.     I  release  you  on  these  terms  !"   ^ 

"  No,  Julia,  you  have  misinterpreted  my  meaning.  I 
would  have  said — and  yet  I  cannot  resign  you  without 
the  most  painful  struggle — your  love  is  dear  to  me  as  life 
itself!"  replied  Walter,  with  an  earnestness  jind  truthful- 
ness that  Julia  could  not  resist. 

"  Thank  God  that  you  have  said  so  !  But,  oh,  Walter, 
I  have  sometimes  questioned  with  myself  whether  I  ought 
not  voluntarily  to  release  you  from  your  engagement  to 
me — perhaps  I  ought — this  connexion  has  already  cost 
you  so  much,"  conceded  she  in  the  generosity  of  her 
overflowing  heart. 

"  No,  dearest  Julia,"  he  replied  ;  "  not  from  consider- 
ations of  my  worldly  interests  must  this  connexion  be  giv- 
en up — not  unless  your  duty  to  Sir  Harbottle  demands 
it." 

"  God  forgive  me  if  it  be  sin !"  returned  she ;  "  but 
my  blessed  mother  sanctioned  it.  Oh,  Walter,  have  you 
forgotten  her  words  ?" 

"  No,  no,  my  own  Julia,  I  have  not  forgotten  them ; 

and  sacred  as  is  the  memory  of  the  dead  shall  be  the 

promise  I  then  made  hex  \    ^.w^l  tiw^  ^  ^^^^  ^Wt  will  of 
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farther  trial,  sorrow,  or  disappointment,  they  shall  not 
sunder  us !" 

A  long  embrace  sealed  these  words,  and  for  those  few 
happy  moments  all  anxiety — all  care — all  sorrow  wer^ 
foi^otten. 

"  And  now,  my  Julia,"  said  Walter,  "  this  our  blessed 
meeting  is  but,  in  fact,  our  parting :  I  must  leave  Wes- 
tow  this  very  night." 

"  And  Bernard,  must  he  go  with  you  ?" 

"No,"  replied  Walter;  **  I  must  go  alone." 

Julia,  spite  of  the  reassurance  of  his  good  faith,  start* 
ed  at  these  words.  "  And  you  disconnect  yourself  from 
Bernard  ?"  asked  she.  "  Oh,  Walter,  this  is  hardly  kind 
— hardly  generous.     Bernard  is  as  guiltless  as  myself." 

"Do  not  question  me,  nor  judge  me,"  replied  Walter, 
not  willing  to  disclose  to  her  the  nature  of  the  marquis's 
letter.  "  Some  little  difficulty — some  little  impediment  has 
occurred  which  I  hope  to  remove  :  in  the  mean  time  hope 
for  the  best — yet  be  not  surprised  even  by  utter  failure 
and  disappointment." 

"  What  does  this  mean  ? — has  it  not  reference  in  some 
way  to  my  family  ?"  asked  Julia, 

"Do  not  pry  into  it,  dearest  girl — do  not  drag  new 
troubles  into  being  before  their  time,"  said  he :  "I  shall 
return  yet  again  to  Westow  after  my  interview  with  the 
marquis." 

Julia  saw  a  gloom  settle  on  Walter's  brow,  and  she 
again  remembered  the  words  of  her  brother.  "  Oh,  do 
not  let  me  think  you  repent  our  acquaintance — do  not 
speak  the  words  which  I  tremble  to  hear  from  your  lips !" 

"  No,  Julia  !"  said  he  solemnly,  "  I  shall  say  nothing 
at  this  our  parting  which  you  shall  wish  unsaid  ;  I  wiu 
carry  with  me  the  remembrance  that  your  heart  has  re- 
ceived no  sorrow  from  me.  And  yet,  dearest  Julia,  of  the 
particulars  of  my  present  journey  I  cannot  now  speak} 
do  not  seek  to  pry  into  them  :  but  be  assured  of  this— • 
that  my  soul  is  fsKthfully  and  devotedly  yours, — that  the 
love  we  plighted  in  our  happier  days  shall  not  be  shaken 
by  adversity,  nor  influenced  by  opposition.  Brighter  da^ 
will  coroe,  never  fear  I  and  my  enetgiea  boXVv  o\ 
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body  ihall  be  employed  in  enabling  me  to  return  and 
claim  you  for  my  own  !'* 

<^  Now  the  Eternal  Father  of  Love  bless  and  prosper 
you  !"  said  she  with  an  energy  of  affection  she  could  not 
conceal.  "  I  will  inquire  into  nothing — I  desire  to  know 
nothing  beyond  the  assurance  of  your  continued  faith. 
Oh,  dearest  Walter,  pardon  me  if  doubts — dark  and  cruel 
doubts  and  despondings,  have  crossed  my  mind,  and  made 
even  gloomier  the  gloomy  path  of  my  life.  But  it  is 
enough  to  know  that  you  are  faithful !  I  am  satisfied 
— *I  am  more  than  satisfied  for  myself;  and  I  trust  to' 
the  goodness  of  your  nature  not  to  forsake  poor  Ber- 
nard—ruot  to  think  nardly  of  him." 

"  Of  him  /"  replied  Walter,  "  oh  no ;  for  if  there  be  a 
high-minded,  pure,  and  noble  creature  on  the  earth,  it  is 
your  brother  Bernard." 

Julia  was  reassured.  And  so  talked  they  ;  and  hours 
passed  on  in  that  close  and  endearing  communion  of  heart 
and  soul,  which,  thoui^h  it  may  be  mingled  with  sighs  and 
tears,  serves  yet  for  the  heart  to  live  upon,  and  take  hope 
from  through  years  of  sorrow  and  separation.  The  hours 
slid  on  imperceptibly ;  many  a  parting  was  essayed  and  ma- 
ny an  embrace  taken,  and  then  the  gathering  twilight  recall- 
ed to  Julia's  remembrance  that  her  lover  had  his  journey  to 
commence.  Walter  accompanied  her  through  the  wood ; 
and  then  Bernard  presenting  himself  at  a  short  distance, 
one  more  embrace  sealed  their  parting,  and  each  went 
their  separate  way. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

Walter's  interview  with  his  patron  was  extremely 
unsatisfactory.  He  found  the  earl  just  gone,  and  the 
marquis  filled  with  prejudice.  It  was  in  vain  that  Walter 
explained, — he  was  coldly  believed ;  and  after  all  was 
done,  the  marquis  declared  he  could  not  comprehend  bow 
there  aAouId  be  two  Gr^mstones  of  characters  so  opposite, 
for  both  of  whom  Mt^Cow^XtiVAq  %\v^i«^^  ^^  \snsdti  zeai. 
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He  could  not  understand,  besides^  how  one  of  the  Grim* 
Bton^s,  who,  it  seems,  had  designs  upon  Miss  Hammond, 
supposing  it  were  not  the  guilty  young  man  himself, 
should  be  introduced  into  the  most  private  connexion  with 
his  noble  friend's  family,  where  he  would  have  daily  op- 
portunities of  seeing  the  lady  ; — unless  it  had  been  with 
design — ^<  base  design,"  said  the  marquis,  exciting  himself 
to  passion ;  ^'  for  these  accidential  coincidences  do  not 
occur  in  real  life,  whatever  they  may  do  in  books,  Mr. 
Constable." 

Walter  started  up,  declaring  it  was  useless  to  urge  any- 
thing further  to  one  who  had  prejudged  the  case.  He 
asserted  again  that  he  was  entirely  blameless — was  falsely 
accused  ;  and  though  he  deeply  deplored  that  any  event 
should  have  cost  him  the  favor  of  the  noble  marquis ; 
from  what  he  had  seen,  he  was  convinced  not  even  justice 
was  to  be  expected  at  his  hands  ! 

This  was  not  the  spirit  to  conciliate  the  proud  noble. 
The  marquis,  nevertheless,  condescended  to  say,  "  if  Mr. 
Walter  Constable  succeeded  in  clearing  himself,  and 
could  assure  him  that  all  connexion  with  this  family  was 
at  an  end,  perhaps,  at  some  future  time,  he  might  be  able 
to  serve  him."  Walter  thanked  the  conceding  pttron, 
but  begged  he  would  trouble  himself  no  further  on  his 
account,  as  he  was  by  no  means  at  liberty  to  bind  himself, 
nor  could  he  wait  for  contingencies. 

The  breach  was  irrepairable ;  and  Walter  left  the  bouse 
with  the  feelings  of  one  who  has  been  playing  for  desper- 
ate stakes,  and  knows  not  yet  what  may  be  the  extent  of 
his  loss. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Westow,  he  pursued  his  journey 
to  London,  and  thence  to  St.  Omer's,  where  his  firmest 
friends  were.  He  remained  there  several  weeks ;  and  as 
if  ill-fortune  had  set  in  against  him,  it  was  not  long  before 
b6  heard  from  his  London  friends  that  an  implication  of 
hid  character,  greatly  to  his  disadvantage,  was  abroad ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  breach  with  the  marquis, 
and  his  abruptly  leaving  England,  gave  sanction  to  it. 
Wilter's  pride  was  deeply  touched,  and  in  the  irritation 
of  the  mommt  be  embraced  an  offer  whkh  "n^  ica!^%\msl 
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in  Crermany,  and  engaged  to  remove  shortly  to  Vienna. 
This  done,  he  again  returned  to  London  with  the  deter- 
mination of  clearing  his  character ;  which  he  happily  suc- 
ceeded in  doing. 

All  this  necessarily  occupied  many  weeks, — it  was  the 
middle  of  October  when  he  returned  to  Westow.  In  the 
mean  time  the  two  Grimstones  had  left  their  hiding-place 
at  Tutbury,  and  taken  refuge  at  the  old  house  at  Knigh- 
ton, Sir  Harbottle's  former  residence,  which  bad  basn 
now  unoccupied  for  many  months.  They  had  not  enjoy- 
ed their  retreat  long  before  their  father  himself  discovered 
them.  The  exact  particulars  of  their  rencontre  are  not 
known ;  but  rumor  said  that  Sir  Harbottle  actually  medi- 
tated delivering  them  up  to  justice,  in  order  to  secure  to 
himself  the  reward  offered  for  their  apprehension ;  but 
this  we  cannot  vouch  for.  Their  meeting,  however,  was 
one  of  anger  on  the  part  of  Sir  Harbottle,  the  effects  of 
which  were  felt  by  every  member  of  his  family  at  Den- 
borough  Park.  The  two  young  men  were  taken  at 
Knighton,  at  the  very  moment  they  were  jovially  carous- 
ing over  a  tankard  of  ale  and  a  mutton-chop, — which  they 
had  obtained  and  cdoked,  nobody  knew  how,— -and  were 
lodged  in  the  county  gaol. 

JuHa  experienced  her.  father's  anger  in  his  threat  of  dis- 
inheritance if  she  encouraged  the  addresses  of  Mr.  Coo- 
stable  ;  and  Bernard,  in  an  unceasing  attack  of  reproof 
and  insulting  taunt,  for  -his  want  of  spirit,  his  love 
of  books, — his  idle,  dreaming  life,  which  had  not  even 
the  pretence  of  manly  sport  about  it,  as  it  must  be  allow- 
ed Christopher's  life  always  had,  whatever  else  there 
might  be  bad  about  him. 

Bernard  had  of  late  become  ef  en  more  gloomy  and 
self-occupied  than  before .  He  no  longer  made  his  mter 
the  confidant  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  though  his 
manner  veas  kind  and  full  of  consideration  towards  her; 
kior  had  he  any  intercourse,  either  of  a  studious  or  sphritii- 
al  nature  with  Father  Cradock.  And  these  incessam^,  in- 
vidious reproaches  were  a  new  cause  of  soflfering  and  ir- 
rrtation  to  his  morbid !  spirit,  and  chafed  it  beytnd  endor- 
Aooer    Packing  up,lVi4teiot^t^isi«  fiimilft  hooki^  wilfe 
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a  change  of  linen,  and  poekeiing  the  amount  of  his  finan- 
ces (but  a  few  shillings),  he  took  his  iisiiing-rod  in  his 
hand,  and,  on  the  plea  of  a  tishing  excursion,  left  his 
home,  scarcely  taking  leave,  even  of  his  sister. 

Nothing  could  be  more  melancholy  than  the  situation 
of  Julia.  Waller  did  not  write;  Bernard  was  gone,  she 
knew  not  where,  nor  for  how  long  ;  Mrs.  Constable  evi- 
dently shunned  her.  There  was  no  one  to  sympathise 
with  her — no  one  to  whom  she  could  even  hint  of  iier  pe- 
culiar uhhappiness,  excepting  Father  Cradock ;  and  to 
her  the  good  old  man  devoted  himself  with  the  zeal  of  a 
lover.  Most  touching  were  his  endeavors  to  divert  her : 
he  would  bring  her  a  flower  from  his  warlks,  or  go  a  day's 
journey  to  borrow  her  a  book,  or  to  fetch  her  a  piece  of 
music  which  he  thought  would  give  her  pleasure ;  he  even 
established  himself  amid  the  discomforts  of  Denborough 
Park,  that  he  might  be  constantly  at  hand  to  enliven  or 
solace  her.  Julia  felt  all  these  delicate  attentions,  this 
devotedness  of  friendship,  to  the  very  core  of  her  heart. 
She  kept  her  tears  for  her  own  chamber,  her  miserable 
reflections  for  her  own  bosom  ;  and  expended  her  smiles 
and  her  forced  cheerfulness  upon  the  kind  old  man  till  he 
half  persuaded  himself  that  she  was  happy. 

Walter  Constable  returned  to  Westow ;  and  his  moth- 
er, after  the  first  joyful  emotions  of  meeting  were  over, 
and  after  the  anxious  concern  was  expressed  which  his 
^care  or  travel-worn  countenance  gave  rise  to,  laid  before 
him  Sir  Harbottle's  demand  in  legal  form  for  the  repay-* 
meat  of  the  money  he  was  indebted  to  him. 

"  How  is  this,"  asked  she,  *•  that  you  have  borrowed 
money  from  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone  ?" 

Walter  explained.  It  was  money  which  could  be  in- 
stantly repaid,  as  nearly  the  entire  sum  remained  in  Ber- 
nard's hands. 

The  lovers  met  again  in  the  ruined  summer-house.  The 
cheerfulness  of  the  summer  was  gone ;  there  had  come 
that  change  over  everything,  both  of  earth  and  sky,  which 
ii  beautifid  or  sad  according  to  the  tone  of  mind  of  the 
brtolder.  The  leaves  were  tinted  brown,  red,  and  yeU 
low ;  many  had  already  fallen,  and  lay  inB.\\Ad  %.xA  dwcDi^ 
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underfoot  from  the  eflfects  of  several  days'  rain :  others 
were  scattered  by  the  autumnal  w  ind,  which  went  sobbing 
and  wailing  at  intervals  through  the  branches,  over  the 
broken  roof,  and  among  the  loose  casement-panes. 

"How  melancholy  it  is!"  said  Julia,  after  she  had  lis- 
tened to  it  some  time  in  silence.  "At  first,  when  I  en- 
tered and  found  you  here,  I  thought  everything  was  de- 
lightful, and  that  wind  spemed  to  me  like  cheerful  music: 
now  it  is  sadder  than  an  Eolian  harp  ! — you  know  not 
bow  utterly  it  depresses  me  !" 

Walter  talked  cheeringly  of  everything ;  his  spirits  were 
even  gay,  and  under  their  influence  Julia's  heart  rose 
again. 

"But,"  said  he,  when  they  were  about  parting,  he  hav 
ing,  first  recollected  the  subject  at  that  moment,  "  Sir  Har- 
bottle  demands  the  money  which  was  advanced  for  Ber 
nard.     Poor  fellow  !     How  unfortunate  we  have  been 
I  am  more  grieved  for  Bernard  than  for  myself  even 
Disappointment  cuts  him  up  so  completely  !" 

"  Oh,  Walter,"  said  Julia,  who  saw  a  new  trouble  be- 
fore them,  "  you  know  we  have  not  the  money  !" 

"  How  so  ?"  asked  he  ;  **  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
Bernard  at  the  time :  he  has  it,  there  is  no  doubt. 

Julia  then  told  how  it  had  been  applied.  Walter  was 
amazed.  "  Surely,"  said  he,  "  that  money  was  advanced 
by  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone  !" 

Julia  explained  still  further,  and  told  him,  with  tears,  of 
the  sacred  deposit  which  had  gone  with  it. 

"  And  for  this,"  exclaimed  Walter  with  generous  enthu- 
siasm, "  you  had  no  thanks  !  I  might  have  known  that 
such  prompt  consideration  could  only  come  from  you  I" 
And,  filled  with  admiration  of  her  and  her  brother,  and 
the  noble  sacrifice  they  had  made,  he  disregarded  for  the 
time  the  demand  that  it  flung  back  upon  himself. 

The  lovers  parted — each  carrying  away  increased  affec- 
tion, and  that  deep  joy  of  spirit  which  a  pure  and  ardent 
attachment  alone  can  give,  and  against  which  misfortune 
itself  has  no  power; — nay,  like  the  carbuncle  in  the  midst 
oi  darknesS;  which  shines  out  clearest  and  brightest  wheo 
fortune  seems  set  in  anaj  ^\xi^\.>i« 
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In  the  sobriety  of  after-reflection  Walter  took  a  survey 
>f  this  affair.  Bernard  had  sacrificed  what,  in  the  pros- 
pect which  he  thus  had,  of  honorable  employment,  might 
ye  considered  his  own  money,  although  Walter  was  sure- 
ty for  it.  That  money  he  had  now  to  refund ;  in  fact, 
be  was  but  again  finding  the  consequences  of  making 
himself  responsible  for  Christopher  Grimstone — deeply 
indeed  was  he  punished  for  that  act !  As  to  remonstrat- 
ing with  Sir  Harbottle  himself,  that  was  not  to  be  thought 
of;  he  had  put  himself  in  this  difficult  position,  and  he 
must  abide  by  it.  The  question  was,  how  the  money  was 
to  be  raised  ; — a  difficult  question  indeed  for  Walter  to 
answer !  Small  as  the  sum  was,  he  knew  not  where  to 
borrow  it ;  for,  being  a  Catholic,  though  of  an  old  respec- 
table family,  surrounded  only  by  Protestant  gentry,  at  a 
time  too  when  these  religious  differences  made  wider  sep- 
aration than  they  do  at  present  ;  and  having  hiniself  lived 
80  much  abroad,  while  his  mother  led  the  life  almost  of  a 
fecluse,  he  had  no  intimate  friends  among  his  neighbors, 
therefore  he  could  not  borrow.  He  was  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources,  and,  Heaven  knows,  they  were  small 
Bnough  !  Sir  Harbottle  had  said  truly  that  he  was  poor. 
Sis  mother  had  already  made  immense  sacrifices  for  him. 
fte  could  not  possibly  ask  her  to  do  more,  and  especially 
Jot  ask  her  to  advance  money  for  this  Grimstone  connex- 
on  ;  and  whatever  money  he  had  the  power  of  raising, 
le  himself  would  need  for  his  present  means  of  support. 
SValter  cursed  his  own  folly  in  being  surety  for  any  man, 
t8  many  another  has  done  before  him  ;  and  vowed  to  make 
t  a  lesson  for  life;  and  then  set  himself  to  consider  what 
le  could  turn  into  money.  Farming-stock  he  had  none — 
he  land  was  all  let,  and  thence  came  part  of  his  mothers 
ncomc, — field-timber  there  was  none,  for  it  had  already 
>een  cut  down  to  bear  in  part  the  charges  of  his  educa- 
ion.  There  was  not  even  a  gravel-pit  or  a  stone-quarry 
tt  Westow— .these  good  things  were  in  Sir  Harbottle's 
^nds:  nothing  remained  but  the  avenue,  and  of  those  sa- 
tred  inviolate  trees  not  one  had  been  touched  for  their 
>wn  needs.  Walter  thrust  the  idea  away  ««  \t  \V  x*w^ 
inful — it  would  be  like  cutting  up  the  o\d  ^^ia\^  vt^^^X* 
te/f.  .  N 
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The  Dext  day  he  walked  in  the  arenue  admiriog  the 
goodly  array  of  trees  ;  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  suffi- 
cient witnesses  to  the  stateliness  of  his  house — the  sup- 
porters of  the  family  arms  were  certainly  less  respectable 
than  these.  "  And  suppose,"  thought  Walter,  "  it  were 
possible  to  sacrifice  a  sufficient  number  ot  these  trees, 
which  of  them  must  go  ?"  They  were  all  so  much  alike— 
not  one  had  outgrown  its  fellows,  not  one  had  decayed- 
it  would  be  impossible  to  select.  "  The  trees  must  stand!" 
was  therefore  his  concluding  remark. 

The  third  day  the  same  idea  beset  him,  and  he  thought 
of  the  man  who  was  haunted  with  the  idea  uf  mur- 
der till  he  actually  committed  it.  'Wherever  he  went,  the 
thought  of  felling  the  trees  went  with  him  ;  he  looked 
from  his  window,  he  saw  only  the  avenue  :  and  two  gen- 
tlemen, two  of  his  foreign  friends,  calling  upon  him,  be- 
gan immediately  to  extol  the  wonderful  beauty  of  thear- 
enue,  the  grand  cathedral-like  vista,  the  extraordinarilj 
fine  effect  of  light  within  it ;  and  Mrs.  Constable,  who, 
good  lady,  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  relating  its  his- 
tory, gave  it  at  full,  adding,  that  "  the  loss  of  any  of  those 
trees  would  be  to  her  like  the  death  of  a  dear  friend." 

Walter  felt  strangely  disturbed ;  and  no  sooner  were 
his  guests  gone,  than,  as  if  by  some  irresistible  impulse, he 
began  to  calculate  aloud  the  value  of  the  trees;  exclaim- 
ing against  the  necessity  of  felling  any  of  them. 

'*  Walter,"  said  his  mother,  "  are  you  dreaming  ?" 

"lam  only  too  much  awake!"  was  his  reply;  "yet 
how  is  this  money  to  be  raised  but  by  felling  some  of  this 
timber?" 

Mrs.  Constable  had  yet  to  be  shown  the  necessity  theie 
was  for  her  son's  repaying  the  money  ;  she  laid  down  her 
knitting  before  he  had  finished — a  certain  sign  how  deep- 
ly she  was  affected . 

"  Walter,"  said  she,  "  Sir  Harbottle  Grimsone  receifed 
the  greater  part  of  his  property,  the  whole  of  the  Denbo- 
rough  Park  property,  as  a  curse, — a  curse  upon  him,  hb 
heirs,  and  whoever  connected  themselves  with  them.  YoQ 
see  how  it  works.  ^oteX^  ^^\w^\.  cay  will  has  this  coo- 
nexion  been  from  lUe  &t&vV' 
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<<  Curses  cannot  come  by  inheritance/'  replied  Walter : 
'  this  is  an  idle  superstition  !" 

'*  The  very  means,"  returned' his  mother,  "  which  Sir 
larbottle  has  taken  to  nullify  this  curse,  has  made  it  ope- 
ate  only  the  more  deeply.  This  connexion  will  be  your 
uin, — you  see  it  has  already  brought  you  nothing  out 
:onfu8ion  !  Your  character  is  tarnished, — you  have  lost 
he  favor  of  your  noblest  friends, — you  have  banished 
rourself  from  England  ;  and  now,  you  will  tpar  up  by 
.he  roots  our  old  ^mily  honors,  all  for  the  sake  of  these 
jrrimstones !  Walter,  this  is  cruel !  Take  everything  I 
lave,  leave  me  but  one  change  of  raiment — take  away 
By  very  income  itself,  but  leave  the  avenue  untouched  ; 
Xt  all  events,  let  me  be  dead  before  you  put  axe  to  the 
root  of  any  one  of  those  trees !" 

"  Dearest  mother,"  replied  Walter,  who  felt  most  acute-- 
[y  every  word  she  had  said,  "  I  grant  you  I  have  done  a 
marvellously  .unwise  thing  to  make  myself  liable  to  this 
payment ;  but  having  done  so,  I  must  submit." 

"Submit!"  repeated  his  mother  with  an  emphasis  of 
extraordinary  scorn  ;  **  and  what  business  has  a  Grimstone 
to  ask  any  sacrifice  from  us !  Good  Heavens !  we  are 
poor  enough,  and  have  difficulties  enough  to  encounter, 
without  sacrificing  ourselves  and  involving  ourselves  for 
tbemr 

Notwithstanding  the  conversations  he  had  with  his  mo- 
ther, a  specimen  of  which  we  have  given  above,  Walter 
tried  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  ideji — to  persuade  himself 
that  the  family  honors  were  independent  of  these  trees ; 
that  with  his  uncertain  prospects,  narrow  finances,  and  al- 
ready encumbered  estate,  it  would  be  far  wiser  to  cut 
down  the  whole  avenue,  than  to  ddd  even  the  small  sum 
of  three  hundred  pounds  to  the  present  encumbrances 
which  weighed  so  heavily  upon  his  mother.  But  it  would 
not  do, — this  rhetoric  of  reason  was  weak  against  senti- 
ment, family  pride,  and  old  attachments.  What  would 
Westow  be  with  a  broken  avenue !  The  family  glory 
was,  that  the  trees  had  stood  from  the  days  of  their  great 
ancestor,  just  as  he  had  planted  them, — not  one  had  per- 
ished.    Walter's  boyish  memories,  too,  w^xe  ^  cowiaaRNr 
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ed  with  them.  His  only  distioct  recoUectioD  of  hm  fa- 
ther— the  tall  stately  man,  who  in  middle  life  had  silver 
hair — was  of  his  walking 'up  and  down  this  avenue  of  a 
summer's  evening,  with  himself — his  latest-born  and  only 
living  child,  by  the  hand  ;  and  of  his  relating  the  family  his- 
tory over  and  over  again,  of  the  stout-hearted  John  Consta- 
ble and  the  thirty  years'  war ;  and  of  the  fair  Lady  Blanche 
of  such  wondrous  beauty,  whose  sad  history  made  both 
man  and  c^ld  weep.  And  vyith  these  retracings  of  gone 
days,  came  back  many  a  thing  else  forgotten : — the  vio- 
lets which  grew  by  thousands  among  the  swelling  roots  of 
some  particular  trees,  and  which  he  was  sent  out  to  gather  , 
for  his  mother  every  day  throughout  the  season.'  fle  re- 
membered the  very  birds  which,  in  the  undisturbed  quiet- 
ness of  Westow,  were  so  wonderfully  tame,  that  they 
hopped  about,  they  and  their  broods,  picking  the  seeds  of 
the  dry  summer-grnss  within  the  avenue,  and  filling  his 
boyish  heart  with  intense  delight.  Walter  was  living  over 
again  those  former  years  in  perfect  forgetfulness  of  the 
present,  one  day  shortly  after  the  conversation  we  have 
given  above,  when  Mrs.  Constable,  again  putting  down 
her  knitting,  began — 

"  I  would  say  nothing  about  it,  Walter,  if  the  money 
had  been  laid  out  for  any  advantage  to  yourself,  or  for 
any  imagined  advantage  ;  but  that  you  should  have  been 
duped  out  of  it  for  that  profligate,  and  in  the  end  for  it 
to  serve  worse  than  no  purpose — to  enable  him  to  get 
into  yet  deeper  disgrace,  and  in  fact  to  ruin  you,  does,  I 
must  confess,  provoke  me !  But,  however,  that  was  not 
what  I  meant  to  say  :  it  never  was  in  my  nature  to  put 
my  own  personal  convenience  in  [comparison  with  your 
advantage,  and  especially,  Walter,  could  I  not  do  it  at  the, 
expense  of- your  good  name  !" 

'*  You  have  been  a  noble,  a  most  self-forgetting  mo- 
ther," replied  Walter  emphatically :  "  would  to  God  I 
saw  the  means  of  raising  this  miserable  sum  without  dis- 
tressing you !" 

"  Walter,"  said  she  solemnly,  "  the  trees  must  not  be 
cat  down.    In  the  eyes  of  your  former  noble  friends  you 
are  a  dishonored  man, — ^\.o  cv]X\5[v«w\  ^owt^  w^w  would  be 
to  chronicle  your  disgcaiceV^ 
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*<  I  have  been  deeply  uDfor)unate/'  said  Walter. 

**  Yes^  ipy  dear  son,"  she  continued,  <'  you  have  beea 
BO ;  but  keep  a  heart  above  misfortune,  and  all  may  yet 
be  well.  What  your  mother  can  do  to  help  you  shall  be 
done !" 

*'  No/^  replied  Waiter, ''  you  shall  make  no  further  m- 
crifice  for  me !" 

''  Walter,"  said  she,  ^^  it  is  a  parent's  duty  to  sacrifice 
every  personal  consideration  to  their  children,  provided 
those  children  be  worthy."  Walter  was  about  to  speak 
''Listen,'^  she  said,  ^^and  do  not  interrupt  me.  There  kr 
•  religious  house  near  Bruges,  where  I  spent  some  happr 
months  of  my  maiden  life, — thither  I  will  go;  a  smaU 
ram  will  suffice  for  me  there.  I  will  leave  Westow  for 
two  years,  and  my  income  for  that  time  shall  be  mortgag- 
ed. You  will  thus  not  only  have  the  ready  cash  to  cover 
this  demand,  but  something  wherewith  to  commence  your 
career  handsomely.  I  thank  Heaven  that  I  have  thought 
of  this  plan  !" 

Walter  was  unable  to  reply  ;  he  knew  what  this  sacri- 
Bee  must  have  cost  her.  To  leave  Westow  at  any  time, 
sven  for  a  few  days,  had  ahvays  been  a  great  trial.  She 
[lad  not  even  thought  of  living  abroad,  to  be  near 
him,  formerly ;  and  now,  to  relieve  him  from  difficulties 
into  which  the  Grimstones  had  brought  him,  she  volun* 
teered  so  .much ! 

Nevertheless,  he  saw  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme, 
though  he  had  never  thought  of  it, — he  could  not.  None 
bat^a  noble-hearted,  generous  mother  like  his  could  have 
thought'of  it ;  and  his  heart  overflowed  with  gratitude. 
He  did  not  even  oppose  the  scheme,  but  he  made  her  fed 
how  deeply  sensible  he  was  of  her  goodness. 

<'  Well,  thank  God  !"  said  she,  *'  that  this  is  decided !" 
I  have  not  slept,  Walter,  since  you  talked  of  felling  the 
traei!-  I  believe  it  would  have  killed  met  And  now, 
though  the  thought  of  leaving  this  dear  place  at  another 
time  would  have  been  terrible,  I  and  reconciled.  I  shall 
return  to  Westow,  and  find  all  its  unshorn  honors  yet 
about  it !" 

Nofiooaer  was  it  decided  than  it  was  doive.    TVi^  tdl^s^t 

roL*  III.  4 
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ey  was  advanced  by  a  London  money-dealer,  who  was 
empowered  to  receive  tlie  income  for  the  next  two  years. 
Mrs.  Constable  dismissed  her  few  domestics,  retaining  on- 
ly one  ancient  woman  of  undoubted  fidelity,  to  whom  the 
house  was  confided,  with  free  permission  to  Father  Cra- 
dock  to  be  there  whenever  he  pleased.  So  great  an  event 
as  this,  the  voluntary  absence  of  Mrs.  Constable,  bad  not 
happened  at  Westow  since  the  death  of  its  master;  and 
unbounded  was  the  amazement  of  every  one  to  whom  her 
habits  and  character  were  known,  when  the  rumor  got 
abroad.     It  was  one  of  the  world's  wonders  of  nine  days. 

Sir  Harbottle  received  his  money  ;  and  Father  Cradock, 
who  was  commissioned  with  the  payment,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  remonstrating  with  him  on  the  singular  hardness 
of  his  nature,  on  his  avarice,  his  unfatherly  conduct  to  his 
children  ;  and  Sir  Harbottle,  applying  it  all  to  this  repay- 
ment, dwelt  in  answer,  like  Shylock,  upon  the  strength  of 
his  bond.  But  the  good  priest  undeceived  him,  and  seta 
long  array  of  sins  before  him.  Sir  Harbottle  heard  hira 
without  interruption,  smiled,  and  bade  him  go  on.  Fa- 
ther Cradock  did  so,  and  pleaded  for  the  lovers.  The  old 
house*  at  Knighton,  he  said,  was  standing  vacant  at  that 
very  time ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  joy  which  angels  them- 
selves might  envy  him,  to  endow  them  richly,  and  give 
them  Knighton  for  their  home.  The  old  man  was  elo- 
quent, and  spoke  feelingly  of  domestic  life,  and  of  the 
beauty  and  the  endearments  of  children.  Strange  was  it, 
that  he  who  could  have  neither  wife  nor  child,  could  yet 
speak  so  well !  It  was  a  beautiful  picture  timt  he  drew, 
giving  the  grandfather  a  place  in  it ; — he  wept  himself  as 
fae'spoke :  but  he  had  reason  presently  to  wish  he  had 
held  his  peace.  The  answer  which  Sir  Harbottle  made 
was  one  of  concentrated  rage  ;  imprecations  and  threats 
against  his  daughter  if  she  ventur^ed  to  marry  thu:s  iu  op- 
position to  his  will,  and  threats  against  the  old  mar  if  be 
dared  to  advocate  such  a  step  with  her- 

Father  Cruduck  withdrew,  absolutely  putting  his  fin- 
gers to  his  ears,  thjit  his  soul  might  nol  be  afflicted  with 
the  iinpieties  of  the  augt^  u\ia.u. 
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The  evening  had  arrived  before  the  day  of  departure* 
The  house  at  Westow  already  looked  deserted;  the 
household  was  dismissed,  the  shutters  of  many  windows 
were  closed ;  and  Mrs.  Constable  was  in  readiness  for  her 
journey. 

The  lovers  were  met  to  part  in  the  ruined  summer* 
house;  and  Julia,  conscious  that  on  these  passing  mo- 
ments she  must  live  through  dreary  and  melancholy  years, 
stood  overwhelmed  with  grief,  her  cheek  resting  on  Wal- 
ter's shoulder,  when  Bernard,  dusty  with  travel,  with  a 
pale  and  agitated  countenance,  suddenly  entered.  Julia, 
delighted  to  see  him,  flew  to  meet  him :  he  returned  her 
welcome  with  the  utmost  affection. 

"  Mr.  Constable,"  said  he,  offering  his  hand  to  Walter, 
"  I  have  done  you  great  wrong — from  my  soull  beg  your 
pardon  !  I  believed  you  less  noble  than  you  have  proved 
yourself!" 

Walter  grasped  the  offered  hand  with  friendly  warmth, 
and  Julia  wept  to  see  this  unlooked-for  reunion. 

"  I  have  heard  what  you  have  done  for  us,"  said  Ber- 
nard :  "  I  have  come  past  Westow  even  now.  It  must 
not  be,  Constable, — my  father  cannot  submit  to  it !  My 
God  !  what  a  dishonor  it  is  to  us  that  your  household 
must  thus  be  broken  up  for  this  paltry  sum,  and  all  the 
money  that  lies  unappropriated  at  Denborough  Park  the 
while!  It  must  not  be,  Constable — it  shall  not  be !  I 
will  go  to  my  father  myself."  And  Bernard  turned  in- 
stantly to  go  out. 

"  No,  dearest  brother,"  said  Julia,  stopping  him  ;  "  it  is 
vain — it  is  worse  even  than  vain  I" 

falter  too  joined  his  entreaties  that  he  would  let  things 
rcnidm  as  they  were.  He  even  made  light  of  what  had 
happened,  and  spoke  as  if  his  mother  herself  preferred  the 
journey. 

"  All  this  matters  nothing,"  replied  Bernard  ;  "  the  dis- 
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honor  still  remains  the  same  to  us — to  ma  it  vrill  roroaio 
like  the  sting  of  the  serpent  !^ 

'*  Bernard,"  said  Walter,  after  he  had  prevailed  upon 
him  to  abate  somewhat  the  vehemence  of  his  feelings,  and 
Jidk  had  informed  him  of  the  failure  of  Father  Cradock's 
iolerferenoe, — ^^  Bernard,"  said  he,  ''  follow  me  to  St. 
Omer's :  I  have  firm  friends  there  ;  I  will  insure  you  no 
disappointment  among  them^ — there  you  will  find  the 
most  intellectual,  the  most  noble-hearted  men.  Yoar 
blessed  mother  herself  would  have  advocated  this  step ; 
you  must  not  forget  your  holy  destination." 

'^  Yes,  dearest  Bernard,"  exclaimed  Julia,  reconciled  to 
parting  with  her  brother  in  the  prospect  of  their  restored 
firiendship, — ^^  Yes,  dearest  Bernard,  go !  I  can  bear  all 
things  if  I  know  you  are  happy.  There  you  will  have 
books — there  you  will  have  quiet-— there  you  will  have 
peace  of  mind  !"' 

Bernard  struck  his  open  palm  upon  his  forehead,  and 
stood  in  agonized  silence.  ^<  No,"  replied  he  at  length, 
*^  this  cannot  be  !  Heaven  knows,  from  the  depths  of  my 
soul,  how  I  bless  you  for  your  great  kindness  ;  but  this 
cannot  be, — I  am  not  a  Catholic  I  I  see  your  horror — ^you 
regard  me  now  as  a  renegade  from  God  !  Do  not  mis- 
judge me :  my  mind  has  striven  with  conviction  till  it  can 
withstand  it  no  longer — ^I  am  a  Protestant !  Let  not  this, 
however,  make  strife  between  us ;  our  paths  through  time 
may  be  difierent — we  shall  meet  at  the  same  point  in  eter- 
nity." 

^^  Oh,  brother  !"  exclaimed  Julia,  her  hands  clasped  and 
her  countenance  pale  as  death,  <<  this  is  the  grief  I  least. 
of  all  looked  for  !"     And  unable  to  restrain  her  feelings/ 
she  burst  into  tears. 

Walter  too,  who,  like  Julia,  was  a  religious  Catholic, 
heard  the  avowal  with  the  most  unqualified  sorrow  and  re- 
gret. 

It  was  an  evening  of  bitter  grief — grief  for  parting, 
grief  over  the  beloved  apostate  ;  while  bis  feelings  were 
of  such  intense  suffering  as  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
scribe. 
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The  Constables,  mother  and  son,  were  gone ;  and  Julia 
had  received  her  fir^t  letter,  sent  to  the  care  of  Father 
Cradock  at  Westow,  written  from  Brughes; — a  letter  con- 
solatory from  its  spirit  of  afiectioR;  and  comfortable  from 
the  hope  it  held  out  for  the  future. 

Christopher  and  George  Grimstone  were  convicted  of 
the  oflfence  charged  against  them,  and  were  sentenced  to 
two  years'  imprisonment  in  the  county  gaol,  and  to  find, 
on  their  liberation,  sureties  in  heavy  recognizances  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace.  It  was  well  for  Julia  that  the 
entire  seclusion  of  her  life  at  Denborough  Park  kept  her 
from  the  personal  sense  of  the  ignominy  that  hung  over 
her  family.  She  knew,  indeed,  of  its  existence  ;  but  she 
was  spared  in  great  measure  the  humiliation  of  being 
made  to  feel  it. 

The  intercourse  between  Julia  and  Bernard  in  the  mean 
time  was  of  the  tenderest  kind ;  though  the  subject  of 
religious  opinion,  at  first  warmly  entered  upon,  was  soon 
entirely  abandoned,  from  the  jealous  solicitude  which  she 
felt  lest  it  should  produce  any  breach  or  coldness  between 
them.  Julia  gave  him  up  to  what  she  considered  the 
better  skill  and  experience  of  Father  Cradock,  who,  she 
fondly  hoped,  would  bring  him  back  to  his  old  allegiance ; 
but  Bernard  was  too  honest  to  let  the  good  Father  expect 
a  proselyte,  and  too  deeply  convinced  of  the  faith  he  had 
adopted  to  be  readily  shaken.  Father  Cradock  cared  not 
to  tell  Julia  the  result  of  their  conferences. 

In  appearance  Bernard  was  wonderfully  changed.  The 
quick,  restless  eye,  the  flushing  cheek,  the  timid  and 
almost  bashful  manner,  were  gone,  and  had  given  place  to 
the  most  grave,  earnest,  and  decided  manner  and  cast  of 
countenance ;  he  seemed  to  have  grown  at  once  from  the 
visionary  youth  to  the  man  whose  life  is  devoted  to  mo- 
mentous purposes.  Julia  wondered  as  she  looked  upon 
him,  wishing  earnestly  that  she  could  have  known  the 
whole  secret  of  his  spirit.  She  could  hardly  believe,  at 
times,  that  this  could  be  the  gentle,  doubting  being  whose 
mind  might  have  been  fittest  emblemed  by  an  April  day, 
and  whose  hand  had  shaken  like  an  aspen-leaf  as  he  had 
presented  to  her  the  song  or  sonnet  he  had  h^ew  \.ciQ  %^\\r 
roL,  //i.  4* 
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sitire  to  rea4  aloud  to  her.  Ir^  tru^n,  hoWetrer,  his  spirit 
was  the  same  as  ever, — equally  sensitive/ equally  irregu- 
lar,— now  elated,  now  depressecf ;  bqt  principle  and  moral 
feeHng  had  been  developed,  which  gave  an  aim  and  char- 
acter to  his  mind ;  and  a  necessity  w^s  now  upon  him 
which  called  forth  energies  both  of  mind  and  body,  and, 
like  any  other  stimulus,  raised  him  for  the  time  above 
weakness  or  sense  of  inability.  What  this  necessity  was, 
we  will  make  known  to  our  readers, 

<^  Have  you  no  sonnet,  or  sweet  little  song,  dear  Be^ 
nard  ?''  said  Julia,  one  dull  morning  in  November,  as  they 
sat  together  in  their  room  ;  '^  it  is  so  long  now  since  you 
read  me  any  thing.  Oh,  Bernard,  those  were  blessed  times 
when  you  wrote  something  new  every  day :  do  you  not 
remember  them  ?  All  was  flowery  and  sunshiny  then — 
my  heart  has  grown  old  since  those  times ;  there  is  no 
poetry  now — all  is  dull  prose." 

'<  1  cannot  write  now,  Julia,"  said  he ;  ^'  I  shall  never 
write  poetry  as  long  as  that  old  house  at  Westow  stands 
desolate.  A  blight,  a  desolation  has  come  over  my  spirit. 
Oh,  you  know  not  the  agony  it  is  to  me  to  see  those 
smokeless  chimneys — those  closed  windows !" 

^' Alas!"  said  Julia;  *^ but  is  it  in  our  power  to  alter 
these  things  ?" 

"  I  have  a  vow  with  myself,"  replied  Bernard,  "  to  see 
justice  done  to  those  noble  beings !  Why  should  they 
suffer  for  the  guilt — the  absolute  dishonesty  of  our  house ! 
I  am  crushed  as  with  the  weight  of  a  mountain  when  I 
think  of  this  great  wrong  that  is  done  them  !" 

<^  Dear  brother !"  exclaimed  Julia  in  admiration. 

^* Think,"  continued  Bernard  indignantly,  "of  the 
abominable  pelf  that  is  heaped,  together  within  these 
walls,  from  which  the  paltry  sum  that  would  do  but  bare 
justice  to  them,  would  be  no  more  missed  than  a  child's 
handful  of  sand  from  the  sea-shore ;  and  yet,  this  I  can- 
not obtain !" 

"  And  these  are  the  things,"  said  Julia,  "  that  make 
you  so  grave !" 

^'  These  are  the  things,"  reolied  Bernard,  "  that  sear 
mjr  sipirit  as  with  a  hoX  \toii)—- vk^X  \2Mi!&A  \!u*}  TiS^dtfl  sleep- 
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less  and  my  days  miserable.  The  silence  and  desertion 
of  Westow  proclaim  to  the  world  the  dishonor  of  oor 
house ;  and  upon  me  the  whole  weight  and  sense  of  that 
dishonor  seem  to  have  fallen  T' 

Julia  could  not  console  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  his 
acutely  sensitive  spirit  communicated  its  anguish  to  hers. 
She  never  felt  the  full  bitterness  of  her  lot  so  severely  as 
at  that  time. 

Drearily  the  winter  wore  on  ;  and  few  and  far  between 
came  letters  from  Walter  Constable.  Julia  could  not  de- 
ceive herself  with  the  persuasion  that  he  was  prosperous : 
his  letters  were  dated  each  from  a  different  place,  without 
any  cause  being  assigned  for  this  circumstance.  At  length 
a  long  pause  occurred.  Julia's  anxiety  was  intense ;  and 
to  exhibit  Bernard's  state  of  feeling,  we  must  give  an  in- 
terview between  him  and  his  father. 

'^  I  am  come,"  said  he,  as  he  was  admitted  through  the 
barred  door  into  his  father's  room,  "  yet  once  more  to  de- 
mand from  you  a  small  sum  of  money  to  enable  me  to  un- 
dertake a  journey — in  fact,  to  commence  life  for  myself.*' 
"  Your  have  had  your  answer  already,"  returned  Sir 
Harbottle,  with  more  coolness  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  for  even  he,  like  Father  Cradock,  could  not  al- 
together resist  Bernard's  force  of  character,  which  had  re- 
vealed itself  in  the  many  though  ineffectual  interviews 
that  there  had  of  late  been  between  them  ; — ^^  You  have 
had  your  answer — I  shall  advance  not  one  sixpence.*' 

"  ify  present  life,"  continued  Bernard,  "  is  miserable  to 
me  beyond  description;  you  cannot  conceive  the  irk- 
Bomeness  of  my  daily  inactivity." 

«  Oh,  if  that  be  all,"  replied  Sir  Harbottle,  «  work !  I 
grant  you,  you  have  been  idle — work,  and  welcome  I  I 
pay  no  inconsiderable  sum  to  my  laborers ;  occupy  what- 
ever place  you  like.  1  shall  never  object  to  your  work** 
ing !" 

"  Sir  Harbottle,"  replied  Bernard^  "  this  is  trifling ;  I 
should  not  come  here  to  ask  your  permission  to  perform 
day-labor.  It  is  extremely  hard  for  a  young  man  to  be 
compelled  to  solicit  thus  painfully  the  miserable  suca 
which  I  ask :  hoir  could  ten  or  twenty  ^uti^%  m^^^xv^ 
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Sir  Harbottle  looked  fixedly  on  his  son  without  replying, 
and  then  turned  doggedly  to  the  newspaper  that  lay  b^ 
fore  him. 

^<I  have  heard,"  continued  Bernard,  knowing  that  bis 
father  would  hear  while  he  seemed  to  read,  '<  that  this  es- 
tate came  to  you  as  a  curse  ; — a  singular  and  fearful  be- 
quest. God  knows  why  such  a  curse — denounced  perhaps  , 
•  by  a  sinner — should  be  permitted  to  have  a  terrible  fulfil- 
ment; but  of  a  truth  so  it  is !  It  has  operated  frightfully, 
and  even  now  has  lost  no  power.  Heaven  knows,  I  say, 
why  it  is  thus  permitted ;  but,  of  a  certainty,  the  hand  of 
Almighty  God  is  sorely  ag^ainst  us." 

"  Young  man,"  said  Sir  Harbottle,  deeply  struck  by 
these  unexpected  words,  and  with  a  countenance  agitated  f 
as  Bernard  had  never  seen  before,  '^  you  talk  of  by-gone  T 
things — of  thnigs  which  you  do  not  understand  !"  r 

•*  f  speak  only  from  too  deep  experience,"  replied  he;  !^ 
"  of  things  which  are  only  too  present  with  us  !  My  fa- 
ther, can  it  be  aught  less  than  a  sinner's  curse  whicb 
closes  your  heart  against  your  children, — which  makes 
money,  and  only  money,  of  worth  in  your  eyes!  My 
comfort,  my  well-being,  are  less  important  to  you  thaa 
twenty  golden  coins !" 

"Had  Hived  the  life  of  a  spendthrift— of  an  imprudent, 
thriftless  profligate,  wasting  my  substance  in  riot  and  de- 
bauchery— the  thing  might  have  been  as  you  say ;  I  might 
have  deserved  these  reproaches  from  you.     But  I  did  not 
so :  I  married  a  prudent  woman — I  retrenched  my  ezpeo- 
diture,  I  lived  carefully  and  practised  the  most  rigid  ecoo* 
omy.     I  had  the  benefit  of  my  descendants  in  view;  I 
meant  to  do  the  best  I  could  for  my  children.     It  is  baid  ^ 
to  be  thus  censured.     I  gave  my  sons,  as  far  as  I  could  ^ 
judge,  the  education  of  gentlemen  ;  and  what  is  the  re-  ^ 
turn  ?    Ingratitude  ! — ingratitude,  young  man,  and  inso-  ^ 
lent  profligacy !" 

"  That  is  but  too  true,"  replied  Bernard,  "  of  your  elder 
children :  of  your  younger  at  least,  sir,  you  must  make  an 
exception." 

"I  have  been  robbed,  threatened,  circumvented!"  con- 
tiaued  Sir  HarboU\e,>N\vVio\\VTi'^\;v:;\\\%  Bernard's  intcrrop- 
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Aon  ;  ^*  yoQ  know  not  what  I  have  borne  from  them  !  I 
koTe  laid  up  money,  as  you  say — I  have  amassed  wealth 
which  would  buj  a  kingdom;  but  have  I  been  happy? 
Ily  God  !  no  !  The  ingratitude  of  my  sons  has  cut  me 
lo  the  heart !'' 

^  Sir  Harbottle  spoke  as  if  thinking  aloud  ;  his  lips  qui- 
vered, his  voice  trembled,  and  he  covered  his  face  with 
Both  his  hands  when  he  had  done. 

**  My  father,"  said  Bernard,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
^nn,  and  deeply  touched  by  so  singular  a  display  of  emo« 
!lioo ;  <'  it  is  not  the  will  of  Heaven,  which  is  full  of  bless- 
ing and  mercy,  that  a  sinner's  curse  should  have  power 
ftitr  our  resolute  determination  to  do  right." 

^  Lookye,"  said  Sir  Harbottle,  withdrawing  his  handa 
from  his  brow,  and  gazing  fixedly  at  his  son,  <<  they  have 
keen  scoundrels  ;  I  will  cut  them  off  with  a  shilling !  I 
^11  make  you  the  eldest  son — and  my  curse  light  upon 
^ou  if  you  relieve  them  in  their  sorest  need  by  the  value 
^r  one  farthing !" 

"  Nay,  nay,"  exclaimed  Bernard,  '<  that  must  not  be : 
r  thine  enemy  hunger,  give  him  bread — if  he  thirst,  give 
im  lo  drink — how  much  more  our  own  flesh  and 
lood  !" 

**  I  will  do  it !"  said  Sir  Harbottle  vehemently ;  "  I  will 
lake  an  elder  son  of  you." 

**  Not  with  such  restrictions  as  this,"  interrupted  Ber- 
lard  ;  ^'  for  this  inheritance  already  has  suffered  too  bit- 
Brly  from  a  curse !  But  since  you  permit  me  the  privi- 
3ge  of  speaking  with  you  on  this  subject,  let  me  induce 
ou  to  allow  to  Julia  and  myself  such  an  income  as  your 
sbildren  may  demand.  On  my  soul,  Sir  Harbottle,  we 
kre  both  of  us  pennyless  ;  the  beggar  is  better  off  than 
ve !  We  will  rendei;  you  an  account  of  its  expenditure ; 
3oly  insure  to  us  an  income." 

*^  1  have  told  you  what  I  will  do— but  I  will  not  be  dic- 
tated to/'  replied  his  father :  '<  I  will  make  you  my  sole 
leir  !  This  very  day  I  Will  do  it." 

«  Let  it  be  without  the  curse  you  speak  of,  then,'*  said 
tie ;  '*  for  on  such  terms  I  would  not  accept  the  inheri- 
tance." 
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Sir  Harbottle  looked  at  his  son  with  a  mingled  senti- 
ment of  surprise  and  contempt.  *<  Thou  art  a  chickeo- 
IiTered  fool !"  said  he :  ''  I  ate,  and  drank,  and  made 
merry,  when  this  inheritance  came  to  me ;  thou  settest 
light  by  it  tenfold ! — But,''  continued  he,  after  a  pause, 
*<  to  be  candid  with  you :  1  have  already  destroyed  mj 
will  ;  another  is  about  being  made ;  and  look  here— • 
I  will  show  you  the  worth  of  this  inheritance  ;  I  show  not 
this  to  every  one  !"  And  he  laid  before  him  bonds 
and  mortgages — deeds  and  securities  of  money  witboot 
end.  ^'  All  this,"  said  he,  <<  is  mine,  and  may  be  yours, 
besides  this  manor  of  JDenborough,  the  manor  of  Knigh* 
ton,  and  whatever  is  contained  within  these  sealed  bags.'' 
The  bags  of  which  he  spoke  were  contained  within  the 
escritoir,  and  in  an  iron  chest  in  the  wall. 

^'  And  with  all  this  wealth,"  said  Bernard,  almost  be- 
wildered by  what  he  had  seen,  "  you  refuse  to  advance 
me  even  ten  guineas  !" 

"  This  shall  all  be  yours,"  returned  Sir  y^arbottle:  "I 
will  cut  those  scoundrels  off  with  a  shilling  !  Hang  them! 
— would  you  think  it? — they  have  had  their  clutches  in 
my  bags  !  But,  body  o'  me,  they  shall  not  touch  another 
crown  of  mine !" 

Bernard  thought  of  his  poverty,  then  looked  at  the 
temptation  that  was  presented  tb  him,  and  for  some  time 
he  could  not  reply. 

"How  those  vampires  will  stare!"  muttered  Sir  Har- 
bottle, "  when  they  hear  the  will  read  !"  The  words  de- 
cided Bernard. 

"  I  ask  not  undue  heirship,"  said  he, — "  nay,  I  refuse 
it.  I  would  not  entail  upon  myself  the  deadly  feud  be- 
tween ray  brothers  and  myself  which  must  thence  ensue, 
with  all  its  fearful  consequences.  I  should  consider  my- 
self answerable  for  whatever  crimes  they  committed,— I 
could  not  accept  the  inheritance  on  such  terms." 

Sir  Harbottle  looked  angrily  on  his  son,  and  yet  he  re- 
plied calmly,  "  I  will  give  you  till  to-morrow  to  consider 
it." 

"No,"  said  Bernard,  "I  should  think  to-morrow  as  I 
think  now  ;  or,  \{  ihcte  v^et^  ^  dwxw^vi  vi^  \cv^  thinking 
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otherwise,  I  would  reiterate  my  answer  ten  times  this  day. 
I  cannot  take  advantage  even  of  my  brothers'  miscon- 
duct— of  their  absence,  though  in  prison  !  But,  my  fa- 
ther, instead  of  hoarding  up  in  your  lifetime  to  leave 
deadly  hatred  and  animosity  among  your  children  after 
your  death,  take  to  yourself  the  noble  privilege  of  doing 
justice — of  using  your  wealth  for  its  true  end  while  you 
yet  live.  Make  it  the  instrument  of  good.  The  time 
will  come  when  one  good  action  will  outweigh  mountains 
of  gold !'' 

Sir  Harbottle  regarded  him  in  amazement  and  anger : 
be  had  expected  the  most  unbounded  gratitude  for  his  of- 
fer, and  instead  of  appreciating  the  high  principle  of  his 
refusal,  despised  him  as  a  spiritless  contemner  of  money. 

"  Give  me  the  means  of  leaving  this  place,"  said  Ber- 
nard in  reply  to  his  father's  scorn.  *'  One  hundredth  part 
of  the  sum  you  can  count  any  day  will  suffice  for  me.  I 
have  hitherto  been  but  little  chargeable  to  you ;  I  will 
be  less  so  in  future." 

"  You  are  one  of  Father  Cradock's  followers,"  said 
Sir  Harbottle.  "  Your  intention  is  to  take  orders,  I  pre- 
sume." 

"  I  am  not  a  Catholic,"  replied  Bernard  humbly. 
*'  From  sincere  conviction  I  have  embraced  the  Protestant 
faith." 

"  And  pray  what  mode  of  life  is  it  your  intention  to 
follow  ?  The  sum  you  want  is  too  little  for  a  profession 
— too  little  even  for  a  handicraft  tradesman  to  begin  his 
calling  upon.  You  know  nothing  of  the  value  of  money. 
But  let  rne  know  your  wise  schemes." 

"  It  may  perhaps  appear  foolish  to  you,"  said  Bernard, 
a  crimson  blush  covering  his  pale  countenance ;  '^  but  my 
intention  is  to  support  myself  by  writing." 

"What!"  replied  Sir  Harbottle  contemptuously  ;  "en- 
grossing at  a  halfpenny  a  line  in  some  pettifogging  law- 
yer's office  ?" 

"  No,"  said   Bernard  ;    "  by  original    composition.     I 
have  thought  deeply,  I  have  read  tnuch ;  I  am  conscious 
of  no  inconsiderable  j)owers  of  mind  *,  and  I  dotXiVsX  \k^\^ 
hut  in  London ^' 
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*<  Simpleton  1  greenhorn  !**  eiclatmod  Sir  Harbottle, 
and  then  burst  forth  into  a  laugh  of  utter  contempt. 
*<  Thank  jou,  sir,"  continued  be ;  *<  you  have  given  proof 
of  considerable  originality  of  mind  !  And  what  the  devil 
can  you  write  about ;  or  what  do  you  know  that  would 
be  worth  putting  on  paper ;  or  which  has  not  been  said  a 
thousand  times  better  before  !  This  is  some  of  the  coo-  ^ 
founded  nonsense  which  that  fine  scholar  Constable  has 
put  in  your  head." 

Bernard,  though  he  knew  that  the  sordid  spirit  of  bif 
father  could  not  possibly  be  a  judge  of  these  things,  felt 
for  one  moment  humiliated  and  ashamed. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Sir  Harbottle  scornfully,  "  write 
down  that  you  have  this  day  refused  to  be  made  heir  of 
Denborough  Park  ;  that  you  have  refused  the  inheritance 
of  half  a  million,  and  there  will  be  a  piece  of  original 
composition  !  Write  down  also,  like  Dogberry,  that  you 
are  an  ass,  and  there  will  be  an  incontrovertible  truth !'' 

"  Father,"  said  Bernard,  roused  into  energy  by  these 
taunts,  "  all  this  is  tiie  miserable  sophistry  of  sordid  ava- 
rice against  your  own  reason.  You  know  that  this  is  cru- 
elly unjust — you  know  that  my  request  is  bumble,  70U 
yourseli  have  acknowledged  it;  and  as  to  my  rejecting 
the  offered  inheritance,  I  did  so  because  I  will  not  take 
such  an  advantage  of  my  brothers — not  even  of  their 
crimes.  Despise  me  as  you  will,  my  own  soul  tells  roe  I 
have  done  right,  and  your  own  soul  tells  you  so  too :  but 
I  pray  that  you  will  not  refuse  me  this  small  sum." 

^  I  have  told  you,"  replied  Sir  Harbottle  in  his  usual 
dogged  tone,  ^^  that  you  will  get  no  money  from  me.  I 
know  the  league  between  you  and  that  fellow  Constable, 
and  my  money  shall  not  go  into  that  quarter." 

'^  As  to  Mr.  Constable,"  said  Bernard,  ''  his  absence 
from  Westow  at  this  time  is  a  perpetual  dishonor  to  oar 
house,  if  anything  can  dishonor  it.  We  are  the  country's 
talk,  its  execration  already.  The  world  knows  that  Mr. 
Constable  is  a  ruined  man  because  of  us, — we  are  charge- 
able with  his  misfortunes." 
'*  Very  well "  TelutweA  Vv\«  feNJaei  vck  Wa  coldest  tone. 
'^  These  things  do  nox  ^fi^cV^wv;''  %^\^^^^oissiV.  ^^^S«^ 

re  to  my  spirit  like  foe  avv>^\^^  ^^  ^  ^^"^^^'^ 
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A  long  pause  ensued,  and  then  again  Bernard  besought 
his  father  in  his  most  energetic  and  persuasive  manner  to 
enable  him  to  leave  home.  But  Sir  Harbottle  remained 
inexorable. 

"  There  are,"  at  length  said  Bernard,  "  certain  pictures 
in  this  house  of  considerable  value ;  they  have  been  to  me 
like  dear  and  faithful  friends — I  owe  them  much ;  they 
are  the  same  to  Julia.  Give  me  but  one  of  these  pictureSj 
then,  since  you  refuse  me  money." 

"  Ay,"  said  Sir  Harbottle,  a  new  light  breaking  in  upon 
him  ;  "they  are  of  great  value,  you  say?" 

"  Unquestionably,"  replied  he ;  "  they  are  divine  works, 
and  are  attributed  to  celebrated  masters  :  give  me  but  the 
smallest  picture  among  them,  and  I  will  be  content." 

"  It  would  lessen  the  value  of  the  house,"  said  Sir  Har- 
bottle. 

"The  pictures  might  be  destroyed  by  fire;  and  the 
damp  of  the  unaired  walls  has  already  injured  some,"  was 
Bernard's  reply. 

"  Ho !"  said  Sir  Harbottle,  "  a  good  idea ! — certainly, 
certainly,  certainly  !  fire  might  destroy ;  damps  will  en- 
damage ! — they  shall  be  sold  l" 

"  Sold  !"  repeated  Bernard. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Sir  Harbottle, — "  sold  !  And  look  you 
here,  young  man,  I  have  an  inventory  of  every  picture  in 
this  house ;  and  touch  one  at  your  peril  !"     Sir  Harbottle 
drew   forth  from   his  multitudinous  papers   the  one  he 
spoke  of,  and  sat  down  to  study  it. 

Bernard,  thunderstruck  at  the  idea  he  had  suggested  to 
his  father,  sat  in  perfect  consternation,  provoked  to  the 
utmost  also  at  having  suggested  it  at  all.  To  argue,  he 
knew,  was  hopeless, — to  remonstrate  would  be  vain  ;  the 
sale  of  the  pictures  promised  too  rich  a  harvest  for  the 
cupidity  of  Sir  Harbottle  ever  to  relinquish  it.  And, 
worse  than  all,  how  deeply — how  cruelly  would  not  Julia 
feel  the  loss  of  these  pictures,  endeared  as  many  of  them 
were  by  the  reverence  with  which  Lady  Grimstone  had 
regarded  them  ! — and  to  Julia  also,  as  to  her  mothet^  Vbsi:*) 
were  blended  with  religion.  That  di\\i\e  ^^LdiowKa.^  A^gj 
iag  the  infant  Saviour  to  her  breast  *,  tViaX.  \ietrJc\l  ^^^i'*^ 
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Crucifixion,  which  they  together  had  reverenced,  kneeling 
at  their  mother's  knee ;  Christ's  Agony  in  the  Garden, 
\pbich  Bernard  himself  had  studied  so  profoundly  for  its 
depth  of  mental  and  heart  anguish,  and  which  Julia  could 
not  see  without  tears  ;  that  triumphant  picture  of  the  An- 
gels announcing  to  the  Shepherds  the  birth  of  the  Saviour, 
where  the  burst  of  heavenly  radiance  seemed  to  swallow 
up  the  clouds  and  darkness  of  night,  like  a  sublime  type 
of  Christianity  over  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the 
world — a  glorious  picture,  fit  to  be  the  altar-piece  of  the 
lioblest  of  cathedrals  ; — how  could  all  these  be  given  up ! 
Bernard  felt  almost  frantic  at  the  idea. 

"  Would  that  I  had  gone  penniless  from  this  place,"  ex- 
claimed he  in  anguish  that  he  could  not  control,  "  rather 
than  have  brought  this  new  bereavement  upon  Julia !" 

"  Every  picture  is  set  down  here;  and  remove  one  of 
them  at  your  peril  1"  said  Sir  Harbolile,  glancing  up  from 
his  paper  as  he  heard  Bernard's  voice,  though  the  mean- 
ing of  his  words  had  escaped  his  mind. 

Bernard  made  no  reply,  but  internally  cursing  gold,  and 
the  lust  of  gold,  he  went  out. 

It  was  early  in  the  month  of  February,  and  the  evening 
had  already  set  in,  when  Bernard,  feeling  it  impossible  to 
meet  his  sister  in  his  perturbed  state  of  feeling  without 
adding  to  her  uneasiness,  hastily  threw  on  his  cloak  and 
rushed  out  of  the  house  to  give  way  to  the  vehemence  of 
his  feelings,  as  was  his  wont,  in  the  silence  and  solitude 
of  the  old  park.  It  mattered  not  to  him  t!)at  the  even'uig 
was  one  of  the  most  comfortless  of  a  comfortless  season; 
the  air  damp  and  chilly,  the  earth  wet  and  forlorn  ;  and 
that  from  every  tree  under  which  he  passed,  the  heavy 
moisture  dropped  as  if  from  thg  roof  of  some  damp  and 
dripping  cave.  Bernard  neither  saw  nor  felt  the  desolate 
landscape  which  lay  round  him  yet  dimly  discernible 
through  the  gathering  darkness.  His  whole  consciousness 
was  absorbed  in  pondering  on  the  miserable  destiny  that 
seemed  to  entrammel  him  as  with  iron  bonds  I  and  he 
walked  on,  unheeding  whither  he  went,  till  he  stood  with- 
in  the  avenue  at  Weslov?,  ^^wvwd  was  like  the  spectre 
of  this  old  place  *,  m^xi^  ^  tiA^x.  \v%.^  \>fe  ^>»  ^^^s^dacej 
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about  it^  led  there,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  by  an  irresistible 
spell.  He  started  to  find  himself  once  more  at  this  place', 
and  his  senses  were  at  once  acutely  alive  to  every  soun4 
and  object  that  was  about  him.  He  heard,  through  th^ 
deep  silence  of  the  scene,  the  heavy  water-drops  fall  upon 
the  masses  of  leaves  that  lay  in  heaps  blown  together  un- 
der the  trees  ;  he  heard  the  rustle  and  fluttering  start  of 
birds  and  small  animals  here  and  there  as  He  passed ;  and 
then  he  saw  before  him  the  tall  arched  gateway,  the  closr 
ed  gate — ^and  beyond,  the  black,  cheerless  walls  of  the  old 
mansion,  with  its  tower-like  porch  rising  up  dark  and  si- 
lent into  the  night.  All  was  profoundly  still ;  there  was 
no  sign  nor  token  of  life.  At  length,  as  Bernard  ap- 
proached still  nearer,  the  dog  sent  up  a  long  and  startling 
howl-like  bark,  that  seemed  to  echo  through  the  desertion 
of  court  and  building  and  sounded  to  Bernard's  excited 
feelings  like  an  ominous  voice  of  yet  coming  misfortune. 

"  VVe  have  made  this  place  desolate,"  exclaimed  Ber- 
nard internally  ;  "  we  have  driven  its  once  cheerful  inhab- 
itants into  exile ;  and  whatever  farther  ruin  hangs  over 
them  will  be  ours  to  answer  for  !  But,  so  help  me  Heav- 
en !  justice  shall  be  done  to  them.  This  one  dishonor,  at 
least,  shall  be  removed  from  our  house,  though  I  die  to 
accomplish  it !" 

Again  the  dog  sent  forth  a  long  and  dismal  howl,  aiid  S, 
black  spectral-like  figure  seemed  gliding  under  the  shadow 
of  the  walls.  Bernard  stood  still,  his  imagination  excited 
to  the  utmost ; — shadowy  forms  seemed  to  dance  before 
his  eyes,  and  strange  unearthly  sounds  to  ring  in  his  ears. 
Again  the  dog  howled  dismally,  and  the  black  figure^stood 
at  his  side. 

«  Ah,  Father  Cradock,"  said  Bernard,  "  is  it  you  ?" 

"  I  would  to  Heaven,"  returned  Hhe  old  man,  "  that  thd 
dog  were  silent !  for  after  the  news  I  have  had,  I  like  hot 
that  howling." 

"What  news?*'  demanded  Bernard. 

Father  Cradock  then  related  that  he  had  received  a  let-' 
ter  from  Mrs.  Constable,  dated  Berlin,  whither  she  wa« 
gone- to  attend  upon  her  son,  who  was  \\V:    T;i\»\^>X«i^ 
coaiaiaed  also  the  suspected  truth  thai  Yf  a\\j^^%  ^i^\V\»«^ 
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were  unpropitious, — he  had  been  disappointed  in  a  hun« 
dred  ways.  It  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  melan- 
choly letter.  Poor  Mrs.  Constable  poured  out  in  it  all 
her  unrestrained  feelings  to  the  father, — to  him  at  least, 
she  said,  she  could  tell  all ;  and  it  was  some  satisfaction, 
even  in  the  midst  of  such  deep  anxieties  as  hers  were — in 
the  midst  of  a  strange  land,  and  a  people  whose  language 
she  could  neither  speak  nor  understand, — it  was  some 
satisfaction  to  pour  out  her  heart  thus  freely  to  an  old 
friend,  and  to  think  that  the  letter  would  be  read  in  the 
dear  house  at  Westow,  from  which  both  she  and  her  sod 
were  unhappy  outcasts,  doomed  perhaps  to  lay  their  bones 
in  a  foreign  land.  Mrs.  Constable  did  not  even  say, 
"God's  will  be  done !"  In  every  sense  of  the  word,  the 
letter  was  a  melancholy  one. 

Father  Cradock,  who  forebore  to  speak  his  entire  mind 
to  Julia  on  the  misfortunes  of  the  Constables  that  he 
might  not  add  to  her  anxieties,  felt  less  scrupulous  on  this 
subject  with  her  brother.  Every  word,  however,  that  he 
spoke  entered  Bernard's  heart  like  a  dagger.  And  when 
he  parted  from  the  old  man,  he  shook  him  cordially  by  the 
hand,  internally  blessing  him  as  before  a  long  parting,  re- 
solving with  himself  that  he  would  leave  Denborough 
Park  penniless  as  he  was ;  convert  his  very  wardrobe  into 
wiGuey,  and  retrieve  by  his  single  hand  iij6  fortunes  of  hls 
friends. . 

A  mind  like  Bernard's,  in  its  hour  of  enthusiasm,  casts  a 
glory  about  whatever  it  contemplates  ;  dangers  affright  not, 
nor  can  difficulties  impede ;  it  is  as  a  strong  angel  whose 
wing  can  compass  heaven  and  earth.  In  such  a  mood, 
Bernard,  through  the  darkness  and  cheerlessness  of  the 
late  evening,  paced  hiSipld  and  well-known  haunts,  a  hap- 
py visioriary,  achieving  prosperity  for  his  friends^  and 
crowning  himself  with  a  poet's  renown. 

It  was  past  the  usual  hour  of  retiring  to  rest  when  Be^ 
nard  returned  home.  Julia  was  in  her  chamber ;  the  do* 
mestics  were  dismissed  to  theirs ;  and  Sir  Harbottle,  as 
was  his  nightly  custom,  was  about  to  fasten  bar  and  chain 
when  Bernard  enleted.    ^^e  ^^w^:^^  >a.T^oa  his  son  a  look 
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them.  Bernard  sat  down  by  the  almost  extinguished  em-  . 
bcrs  of  the  kitchen  hearth,  still  occupied  by  thoughts 
which  were  loo  engrossing  to  be  lightly  dismissed.  But 
the  enthusiasm  was  gone  by — a  heavy,  crushing  weight 
of  duty  seemed  laid  upon  him,  and  bis  weakness,  his 
friendlessness,  his  utter  penury,  came  also  fearfully  before 
him.  He  thought  of  his  youth — of  his  proper  station  in 
society — of  what  life  might  have  been  to  him  could  he 
but  have  enjoyed  the  natural  advantages  of  that  station. 
He  was  the  very  being  of  all  others  to  have  enjoyed  ta 
the  utmost  the  most  noble  and  elevated  pleasures  of  life. 
Then  from  the  beautiful  vision  he  created,  he  turned  to 
what  he  was — penniless  in  the  midst  of  accumulating 
thousands  ; — a  nature  keenly  sensitive  and  endowed  with 
the  nicest  moral  perceptions,  in  the  midst  of  natures  cal- 
lous and  gross  as  the  common  clods  of  the  field.  The 
very  beggar  in  the  street  had  advantages  which  he  had 
not,  for  the  beggar  at  least  was  fitted  to  his  fortunes.* 
Bernard  looked  round  through  the  large  gloomy  kitchen 
in  which  he  was  seated  ;  the  wind  came  down  the  wide  tall 
chimney  with  hollow  and  unearthly  sounds;  the  remote 
parts  of  the  room  seemed  filled  with  a  moving  darkness^ 
and  his  lamp  flickered  and  threw  up  fantastic  circles  and 
shapes  of  light  upon  the  lofty  and  darkened  ceiling.  All 
this,  which  would  have  excited  a  common  mind  to  terror 
harmonized  with  Bernard's  feelings  :  he  regarded  himself 
as  one  acted  upon  by  a  strange  destiny,  and,  in  a  sort  of 
intoxication  of  mind,  laughed  as  he  thought  of  struggling 
with  it. 

The  last  ember  had  long  been  cold,  and  the  hour  of 
midnight  had  gone  by,  when  Bernard  bethought  himself 
of  taking  repose.  As  he  passed  the  room  occupied  hj- 
Sir  Harbottle,  and  opening,  as  we  have  said,  into  the! 
chamber  he  used,  Bernard  was  surprised  to  see  a  light 
still  burning  there.  "  Does  my  father  then  count  his. 
money  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  ?"  thought  he.  The 
next  moment  it  occurred  to  him  that  his  father  had  per- 
haps fallen  asleep  in  his  chair,  and  Bernard  returned  to- 
the  door  and  knocked^  intending  to  make  him  fiwara  of 
laituatioji — perhaps  of  hifi  dang^T.    "Ko  wwi^x  V«s<h* 
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erer  was  returned,  and  Bernard  knocked  still  louder,  not 
supposing  but  the  door  was  fastened  inside.  Again  his 
Bummons  was  unanswered,  and  Bernard  then  turned  the 
handle  of  the  lock.  To  his  surprise  the  door  opened  free- 
ly. Sir  Harbottle,  as  Bernard  hqd  imagined,  sat  fast  asleep 
in  his  chair ;  his  lamp  had  burned  low  in  the  socket,  and 
the  escritoir  was  open  before  him ;  and  before  him  also  was 
an  open  bag  of  money,  which  he  perhaps  had  been  count- 
ing. The  inventory  of  the  pictures  had  fallen  from  his 
hand  ;  sleep  seemed  to  have  overtaken  him  in  the  midst 
of  calculations  on  this  new  source  of  money  making.  So 
profoundly  was  he  asleep,  that  the  noise  which  Bernard 
made  in  entering  the  room,  which  was  without  any  at- 
tempt at  silence,  did  not  wake  him.  His  breathing  was 
regular  and  inaudible,  as  that  of  one  who  slumbers  calm- 
ly. Bernard  looked  upon  his  father  with  surprise :  that 
he  could  sleep  thus  calmly  was  strange  to  him — for  his 
own  rest  was  painful  and  unquiet.  His  next  thought  was 
of  the  singular  circumstance  of  a  man  who  guarded  the 
contents  of  this  room — and  especially  of  this  escritoir,  the 
immense  value  of  whose  contents  Bernard  himself  had 
been  shown  that  very  day — with  such  jealous  care  through 
the  day,  should  leave  it  thus  unprotected  during  the 
night.  "What  would  hinder,"  thought  Bernard,  "bat 
that  any  one  might  carry  off  much  of  that  treasure  ? — 
Even  I  myself  might  do  it !" 

A  strange  sensation  passed  over  Bernard's  heart — he 
felt  tempted  to  do  it.  "  What  were  that  one  bag  to  him 
— to  me  it  would  be  everything !"  thought  he.  He  fixed 
his  eyes  intently  on  the  gold,  but  he  felt  as  if  he  dared 
not  touch  it.  "  Shall  I  make  myself  a  thief — a  night- 
robber  ?"  said  he  internally :  "  No,  no !  I  would  to  God 
he  were  awake  !"  So  thought  he,  and  yet  he  did  not 
wake  him ;  for  he  began  to  think  of  the  vast  hoard  that 
Sir  Harbottle  possessed — of  its  utter  uselessness  with  him 
— nay,  even  how  it  was  a  snare  to  his  soul — and  with  a 
sincere  loathing  he  cursed  the  spirit  of  avarice.  He  re* 
tnembered  his  own  nnsuccessful  pleading  with  him,  dpy 
after  day,  for  fifty,  for  twtaty — nay^  only  for  ten  guineas; 
Md  Aow  here  lay  ten  tiuim  \3m  %\ssv  \»kW^  Vass^lw  i£  for 
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bis  behoof!  "  Oh,"  thought  Bernard,  "  that  I  could  but 
possess  myself  of  it  without  sin — that  it  were  but  mine  I 
let  how  do  I  know  but  this  is  an  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence for  my  behalf!" 

The  very  idea  brought  with  it  its  reproof  and  its  reply. 
"  What,  to  steal !"  said  the  internal  voice  :  "  No  !  had  it 
been  Heaven's  will,  the  heart  of  Sir  Harbottle  would  have 
been  softened.     God  wills  not  evil  that  good  may  come  I" 

Bernard  thought  he  had  resisted  the  temptation,  and  he 
suffered  himself  to  look  upon  the  money  before  him.  ^'  I 
am  as  the  veriest  beggar,"  mused  he  to  himself — ^^  I  have 
not  wherewithal  to  provide  for  my  smallest  needs — ^yet  this 
very  day  I  have  refused  the  whole  inheritance ;  and  why  ? 
because  I  would  not  injure  my  brothers  !" 

How  weak  is  human  nature  at  the  best !  Bernard  fait 
disturbed  and  angry  as  he  had  never  felt  till  then.  He 
had  refused  the  whole  inheritance  from  pure  principle  but 
a  few  hours  before  ;  and  now  he  was  disturbed,  and  fasci- 
nated as  it  were,  by  the  sight  of  the  gold.  "  He  could 
not  miss  ten  pieces — what  were  ten  pieces  to  his  abun- 
dance?" argued  the  weakness  of  his  tempted  heart. 
"  No,  no,"  again  returned  the  internal  monitor,  "  Thoo 
shall  not  steal !  Bear  all  things — suffer  all  things,  Ber- 
nard, but  degrade  not  thyself!" 

Bernard  smote  his  hand  upon  his  forehead,  and  wished 
he  had  not  been  tempted  ;  he  put  forth  his  hand  to  wako 
his  father,  but  he  withdrew  it  again,  for  he  felt  as  if  Jie 
coult  not  bear  that  his  father  should  see  him. 

^^  I  should  not  have  been  tempted  for  myself  I"  reason* 
ed  Bernard,  trying  to  silence  the  voice  of  self-accusatioQ 
that  would  be  heard  ;  ^^  I  could  not  have  been  tempted  to 
take  it  for  my  own  pleasure :  it  is  to  enable  mc  to  do  jus* 
tiee — to  do  what  is  barely  honest — to  subject  myself  to 
unknown  difficulties,  trials,  and  hardships,  so  that  I  miaht 
but  restore  to  Mr.  Constable  that  sum  whereby  he  is  un* 
poverished  for  our  sakes !  Accursed  were  I  to  desire  this 
gold  for  my  own  pleasure — for  my  own  gratification— fof 
my  own  advantage;  but  a  heavy,  an  imperious  duty  if 
up<Hi  me !'' 

<<6od  forffve  ms  if  I  commit  siuV^  «av^  \^\\i^^^ 
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with  suppressed  breath,  a  throbbing  heart,  and  a  feeling 
,of  desperation,  he  softly  put  forth  his  hand  and  took  up 
ten  gold  pieces. 

"I  am  a  thief !"  muttered  he  as  he  felt  the  money  in 
his  hand  ;  **  I  have  robbed  my  own  father  !  God  A  Imigh- 
ty  forgive  me  !"  And  with  a  countenance  pale  as 
death,  a  noiseless  step,  and  trembling  limbs,  Bernard  went 
out. 

.  *'  I  am  a  thief !"  murmured  he  as  he  stole  onward  to 
his  chamber  ;  and  then  barring  the  door,  and  flinging  the 
money  from  him,  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  sat 
like  one  stupified  by  some  overwhelming  blow. 
.  "  The  curse  has  indeed  lighted  upon  our  house !" 
groaned  he  at  length.  "  Has  it  not  made  me  a  thief— a 
night  plunderer !  What  hinders  now  but  that  I  should 
do  murder !" 

,  "  My  God  !  my  God  !"  again  exclaimed  he  in  an  ago- 
ny of  inexpressible  anguish,  "  it  is  I  myself  that  have 
brought  this  curse  upon  me — by  my  own  pride  I  have  fall- 
en !  I  have  prided  myself  on  intellect,  on  high  principle, 
on  purity  of  heart !  I  have  called  myself  better  than, 
they ;  and  what  am  I !  I  could  not  resist  temptation^ — I 
could  not  wait  thy  hour — miserable  wretch  that  I  am  !" 

Bernard  wrung  his  hands,  smote  his  breast,  and  then 
sat  in  a  stupor  of  utter  misery,  deeper,  heavier,  more  soul- 
agonizing  than  death. 

Before  the  morning  had  dawned,  Bernard,  wrapped  in 
his  cloak,  and  with  his  hat  pulled  over  his  brows,  stole  out 
of  the  house,  and  with  the  hurried  steps  of  one  who  flies 
from  the  Avenger,  hastened  through  the  park  down  to 
Wood  Leighton,  and  then  to  the  nearest  town  whence  a 
stage-coach  passed  on  its  way  to  London.  He  took  no 
change  of  raiment  with  him ;  he  left  no  token  what- 
evejr  behind  him,  not  even  to  Julia ;  but,  utterly  self-de? 
^grsuied^  went  forth  desiring  never  to  repass  the  threshold 
••^ever  to  behold  the  face  of  his  sister,  till  he  had  cleansed 
from  bis  sould  the  miserable  stain  which  his  misfortunes 
imd  his  hour,  of  weakness  had  affixed  upon  him* 

; :  f 

•  ■  V  . .  I      •  . 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

When  Sir  Harbottle  woke,  his  lamp  had  burned  out, 
and  it  was  with  the  utmost  terror  that  he  discovered  the 
situation  in  which  he  had  been  ;  his  escritoir  open,  his 
treasures  undefended.  The  room  was  perfectly  dark, 
and  it  was  only  by  groping  about  that  he  ascertained  his 
valuables  to  remain  much  as  he  had  left  them.  The  ten 
guineas  which  had  been  abducted,  he  did  not  then  miss. 
He  closed  the  desk,  and  pocketed  his  key«  with  the  satis- 
faction of  one  who  has  rescued  his  all  from  destruction* 
This  important  point  ascertained,  Sir  Harbottle  set  him- 
self about  to  procure  a  light ;  and  then  going  the  round 
of  his  apartments,  and  assuring  himself,  after  the  fearful 
discovery  that  his  door  actually  was  unbarred,  that  no  rob- 
ber lurked  within  them,  the  clock  struck  three,  and  he 
went  to  his  bed  wondering  still  with  himself  how  so  un- 
paralleled an  event  could  have  happened ;  and  blessing 
himself  that  Christopher  and  Robert  were  within  strong 
walls  at  a  moment  which  otherwise  they  could  not  have 
failed  to  avail  themselves  of. 

The  morning  light  made  known  to  Sir  Harbottle  the 
!0d5  he  had  sustained  ;  ten  guineas  were  of  a  certainty, 
gone,  and  his  suspicious  terror  was  ready  to  believe  much 
more.  He  rushed  from  his  room  with  the  alarming  infor- 
mation that  he  had  been  robbed, — robbed,  as  he  declared, 
to  what  amount  he  knew  not.  The  few  domestics  were 
questioned ;  even  Julia  herself  underwent  a  scrutiny. 
Bernard  was  the  last  suspected  ;  but  when  the  whole  day 
passed  and  he  did  not  make  his  appearance,  the  father^ 
with  imprecations  and  terrible  vows  of  vengeance,  declar* 
ed  every  one  of  his  sons  thieves  !  Julia  maintained  and 
solemnly  believed  him  incapable  of  so  base  an  action. 
His  absence,  she  said,  mi^ht  appear  suspicious  at  that 
particular  time,  but  in  itself  was  not  extraordinary :  Ber« 
nard  bad  often  absented  himself  from  home  for  weeks, 
and  this  absence  was  but  as  those.  U  vi^^  tttfyctiito]  \tcv« 
ponible,  abe  declared,  that    one  so  uoVAe,  «o  '^'ox^i 
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unsolicitous  for  money  as  he  was,  should  have  taken  so 
desperate  a  means  of  obtaining  any ;  the  bare  suspicion 
went  to  her  soul.  Sir  Harboltie  persisted  in  his  opinion, 
and  hinted  of  the  conversations  his  son  had  of  late  had 
with  him — of  his  pertinacious  desire  to  obtain  the  mo- 
ney for  Mr.  Constable ;  and,  taking  for  granted  what  he 
was  wiUing  to  believe  possible,  he  declared  his  loss  to  be 
upwards  of  three  hundred  pounds,  which  left  no  doubt 
upon  the  fact.  Bernard  was  gone  off  to  Mr.  Constable 
with  the  money,  Sir  Harbottle  maintained,  endeavoring  to 
persuade  himself  that  his  loss  was  to  that  amount,  though 
the  ten  guinea^were  all  h^  could  actually  miss.  "  But," 
reasoned  he  with  himself,  "  is  it  likely  that  so  small  a  sum 
would  content  him  ?  were  not  thousands  of  pounds  as 
ready  to  his  touch  as  one  single  ten !  It  is  not  likely  that 
so  little  would  satisfy  him ;  I  have  been  robbed  to  the 
amount  of  Constable's  money  at  least." 

Days  went  on,  and  weeks,  and  no  tidings  came  of  the 
fugitive.  The  weeks  grew  into  months,  the  spring  came, 
and  the  summer,  but  nothing  could  bring  pleasure  to  Ju- 
lia. She  had  heard  from  Walter, — no  word  was  said  of 
bar  brother,  and  the  most  dreadful  anxiety  and  apprehen- 
sion filled  her  mind.  What  had  become  of  him  !  Was  it 
indeed  possible  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  theft,  and  had 
left  his  home  a  dishonored  man  for  ever  !  No,  she  could 
not  wrong  him  so  far  as  to  entertain  the  belief.  What 
seemed  far  more  probable  to  her,  yet  still  terrible  to  believe, 
was,  that  he  had  absented  himself,  as  he  had  done  befo^t, 
to  leave  behind  him  the  annoyances  of  Denborough  Park, 
— and  was  perhaps  dead,  in  poverty,  among  strangers,  or 
was  enduring  even  then  she  knew  not  what  hardship,  pri- 
vation, and  suffering.  But  why  then  had  he  not  taken 
leave  of  her — ^why  had  he  not  spoken  to  her  of  his  inten- 
tion? He  must  have  known  the  dreadful  anxiety  she 
would  suffer  on  his  account. 

Father  Cradock  took  many  a  journey  to  gain,  if  possi- 
ble, some  information  respecting  him :  but  all  was  fruit- 
Jen — not  even  the  slightest  clue  could  be  obtained  by 
vrbich  to  discover  h\s  uvovew\^tiV%,  qx  vVv^  ^lace  of  his  con- 
oealfDent*    It  was  a  daxV  ;xxvA  \u^lA.m\Wfe  ^sv^sv^cv.^^-^^k^ 
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on  which  it  was  misery  to  think,  but  one  at  the  same  time 
which  it  was  impossible  to  forget.  Even  Walter  Consta- 
ble was  much  less  the  object  of  Julia's  solicitude  than 
formerly,  and  every  night  her  sleep  was  haunted  by 
dreams  of  her  brother. ,  She  saw  him  dead  ;  dying;  im- 
plpring  for  help  ;  reduced  to  unimaginable  suflfering.  She 
went  through  floods  to  rescue  him,  and  through  fire  ; 
she  passed  through  every  infliction  of  fantastic  misery  to 
afford  him  help,  and  then  seemed  mocked  by  fearful  spec- 
tres, hurled  down  precipices,  or  whirled  through  the  air 
at  a  mad  and  bewildering  speed  ;  and  she  woke  fevered, 
terrified,  and  filled  with  indefinite  horrors.  A  settled 
melancholy  rested  on  her  spirit ;  she  felt  incapable  of  ex- 
ertion, and  feared  many  a  time  that  this  terrible  suspense, 
this  friendless,  incommunicable  grief,  would  leave  her  a 
feeble  maniac. 

Father  Cradock  saw  with  intense  anxiety  the  change 
that  was  coming  over  her,  and  exerted  himself  in  a  hun- 
dred ways  to  divert  her  thoughts.  Excellent  old  man  I 
she  was  to  liim  dear  as  a  daughter.  He  prayed  for  her, 
he  wept  for  her,  he  never  ceased  to  think  of  her;  devis- 
ing with  unwearied  love  and  sympathy  many  a  source  of 
amusement  and  employment  of  thought,  so  that  her  mind 
might  be  turned  from  this  most  painful  and  bewildering 
subject  of  interest.  The  necessity  for  exertion,  in  order 
to  appease  the  good  man's  anxieties,  was  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  her.  Julia's  sense  of  gratitude,  and  her  religious 
f^ith,  mastered  herintensest  anguish  ;  and,  as  the  summer 
went  on,  she  again  began  to  see  and  feel  the  healing  spirit 
of  external  nature.  She  and  Father  Cradock  walked 
forth  together  in  the  park,  even  into  those  very  dingles 
and  woodland  hollows  so  long  the  resort  of  Bernard,  and 
which  seemed  filled  with  remembrances  of  him.  She 
saw  again  the  beauty  of  flowers,  of  running  w,aters,  of 
trees — nay,  of  all  created  things  ;  and  her  soul  overflow- 
ed with  love  and  thankfulness,  though  her  heart  never 
ceased  to  bleed. 

All  this  time  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone  had  been  occupi- 
ed by  the  idea  which  Bernard  had  suggeal^d  \  >!cv^  ^'^JSfe  ^ 
the  pictureB*    The  first  intimatiou  3uY\a  Yi^di  ol  v^Ogli 
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design  was  by  a  London  picture-dealer  being  introduced 
into  the  apartments  which  had  always  been  considered  as 
sacred  to  her,  her  mother  and  Bernard,  as  in  the  former 
days  they  had  been  devoted  to  Mrs.  Ashenhurst  and  her 
daughter,  and  which,  even  spite  of  the  general  discomfort 
and  neglect  of  the  house,  had  such  an  aspect  of  elegance 
and  comfort  as  was  necessary  to  their  more  refined  spirits. 
In  these  rooms  were  those  pictures  we.  have  particularly 
enumerated — pictures  said  to  be  by  Raphael,  Carlo  Del- 
ci,  and  Annibal  Caracci ;  and  pictures,  of  a  truth,  they 
Were  worthy  of  their  reputed  authors,  and  which  had  be- 
come objects  of  reverential  regard  to  Lady  Grimstone  and 
her  children.  To  Julia  they  had  been  as  friends,  coun- 
sellors, apd  companions ;  and  many  a  time  in  her  hours 
of  darkness,  and  almost  despair,  had  she  gathered  strength 
and  comfort  from  their  contemplation.  What  then  was 
her  astonishment,  her  grief,  in  discovering  that  it  was  the 
design  of  her  father  to  despoil  her  of  them  !  But  it  was  at 
the  very  time  that  her  soul  was  overwhelmed,  and  utter- 
ly subdued  by  her  painful  anxieties  for  her  brother  ;  and 
as  one  incapable  of  resistance,  she  passively  sat  by, — heard 
tbe  chaffering  between  her  father  tind  the  dealer ;  saw 
the  bargain  struck, — and  though  she  felt  as  if  the  only 
light  of  her  life  was  put  out,  yet  made  no  opposition. 

As  strength  returned  to  her  spirit,  and  she  in  some  mea- 
sure had  overcome  the  agony  of  her  grief  for  the  loss  of 
her  brother,  the  full  extent,  however,  of  this  new  and  un- 
expected trial  came  sensibly  upon  her,  and  she  felt  how 
cruelly  she  was  about  to  be  bereaved. 

In  a  few  weeks  more,  whatever  pictures  were  of  any 
value  were  gone  ;  and  instead  of  them  remained  only  the 
unsightly,  discolored,  or  yet  unfaded  spaces  of  wall  where 
they  had  hung.  What  a  blank  on  every  side  !  The  walls 
seemed  to  her  as  faces  from  which  all  intelligence  was 
gone.  She  felt  as  one  whom  a  sudden  calamity  had  de- 
prived at  once  of  many  friends — on  all  hands  their  places 
were  vacant. 

Sir  Harbottle  sat  counting  over  this  unlooked  for  acces- 
s/on to  his  treasure,  vj\uc\\  ^^lAa^  \iXiX  \r\!l  ^oeas  to 
make  up  a  large  rouad  a\lm>vI\^Bvv^\!^^^^.^^sk^ls»R«^«^ 
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him.  He  opened  it*  It  was  from  Bernard,  and  contain- 
ed ten  guineas  with  a  letter.  The  sight  of  the  money-^tbe 
exact  sum,  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  wanted,  filled 
tke  soul  of  the  miserable  man  with  such  delight  as  a  child 
feels  when  it  finds  unexpectedly  the  toy  for  which  it  had 
been  longing.  Sir  Harbottle  chuckled  over  the  money, 
shook  it  within  his  closed  palms,  and  with  a  burst  of  exul- 
tation clapped  it  upon  th^, that-much-wanting  ten  thou- 
sand pounds. 

When  he  had  satisfied  fais  soul  with  the  contemplation 
of  the  perfected  beauty  and  the  goodly  display  of  so  much 
coined  money,  he  broke  the  seal  and  read  as  follows : — 

July  17. 


I  charge  you  not  with  having  compelled  me  to  the 
degrading  act  of  which  I  have  been  guilty.  In  the  hour 
of  temptation  my  soul's  strength  failed  me — I  became  a 
thief! 

<<  Oh,  how  this  word  has  hajunted  me ! — It  has  been  a 
spectre  by  my  bed — it  has  pursued  me  in  crowds — it  has 
been  with  me  in  solitude !  My  father,  you  have  been 
avenged  !  It  matters  not  to  me  that  the  sum  was  small — 
was  as  nothing  in  comparison  of  your  abundance  :  I  took 
it  while  you  slept — I  robbed  you  to  possess  myself  of  mon- 
ey. In  vain  I  have  argued  that  my  intention  was  up- 
right,— the  fulfilment  of  what  my  soul  held  to  be  a  sacred 
and  imperious  duty  ;  the  act  has  poisoned  my  peace  !  I 
have  abhorred  myself  because  of  it.  You  have  indeed 
been  avenged  ! 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  of  bodily  suffering ;  of  privation  ; 
of  cold  and  hunger;  of  friendlessness  ;  disappointments; 
soul-weariness ;  toils  and  watchings,  which  I  have  gone 
through  to  purge  from  my  soul  this  deadening  and  deso- 
lating self-accusation.  I  have  done  it  as  far  as  in  me  lay. 
I  return  you  the  money  of  which  I  deprived  you.  God 
Almighty  blot  out  the  remembrance  of  the  act ! 

^^  I  shall  now  begin  to  live ;  I  shall  dare  to  look  my 
fellow-men  in  the  face:  for  if  I  have  sinned,  I  am  no 
longer  degraded  by  that  sin ;  and,  humbled  yet  not  abject^ 
I  can  crave  your  focgiveness,  doubting  not  b\i\.  Qffi«H^iL 
also  has  for^vM  mB^    Your  son,  '&iKsa»kBs^r 

VOL.  HI.  6     ' 
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Sir  Haiboltle's  immediate  sentiment  on  reading  thit 
letter  was  one  to  whicli  he  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger. 
He  was  sorry  for  his  son;  the  letter  made  him  uneasy, 
and  he  wished  it  had  never  been  written.  He  thought  at 
the  time  that  he  would  rather  never  have  seen  his  ten 
guineas  again  than  have  regained  them  accompanied  by 
such  a  letter ;  and  he  determined  to  do  something  for 
turn— -to  advance  him  even  a*  handsome  sum.  Before 
long,  however,  Sir  Harbottle  had  counted  over  again  his 
ten  Uiousand  guineas,  and  he  hardly  remembered  Bernard's 
tea*-— they  looked  no  way  different  to  the  nine  hundred 
and  ninety  others :  he  could  see  in  their  shining  surfaces 
neither  toil  of  body  nor  suiTering  of  mind  ;  he  only  remem* 
bered  that  his  sum  of  money  was  completed. 

When  he  thought  of  Bernard  again,  he  wondered  to 
what  place  any  money  could  be  sent  to  him.  He  turned 
to  the  letter ;  it  left  him  without  a  clue.  It  was  clearly 
impossible  that  he  could  remit  to  him  ;  Bernard  had  given 
no  address ;  <'  And,"  argued  the  miser,  willing  to  satisfy 
his  own  conscience  by  doing  nothing,  <<  perhaps  after  all 
he  does  not  desire  my  assistance ;  ten  to  one  but  he  is 
even  now  well  off*,  or  why  did  he  so  readily  part  with  his 
money  ?"  The  argument  was  conclusive,  and  Sir  Har* 
bottle  contrived  to  think  very  little  more  of  his  son. 

The  packet  also  contained  a  letter  for  Julia.  In  it 
Bernard  acknowledged  the  crime  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty  and  prayed  her  forgiveness, — her  forgiveness  also 
of  what  must  have  appeared  his  cruel  desertion  of  her. 
^'  But/'  said  he,  "  I  was  driven  from  your  presence  by  a 
sense  of  degradation  and  sin ;  nor  could  I  write  to  you 
till  I  was  enabled  to  remove  the  stigma  from  me  by  re^ 
storing  the  money."  He  told  her,  however,  nothing  of  his 
present  condition — of  his  past  sufferings,  nor  of  what  he 
inMided  to  do  for  tl»e  future  ;  still  he  spoke  cheerAiIl]/>-^ 
spoke  of  hope  and  assurance,  and  poured  out  such  Cffet" 
florwings  t)f  afiectioU,  of  consolation— of  what  s^med 
almost  like  joyous^ieafrtedness,— ^for  he  was  joyou»-hearted 
at  that  moment)  in  the  approving  consciousness  of  clearmg 
biB  soul  from  a  haunl\T\g  m^motY^ — that  akhougll  Jaite 
baUied-  the  letter  wUh  l^tixS)  «>ia  «nviV^  \:iK^\2i%%  ^giafettx  ^maf- 
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fort  from  it.  In  the  end  Bernard  promised  to  let  her  hear 
again  from  him ;  but  he  furnished  no  address  hy  whioh 
she  had  any  means  of  communicating  with  him. 

The  particulars  of  Bernard's  absence,  where  be  wa4, 
what  he  had  suffered,  and  how  he  had  obtained  the  Um 
guineas,  it  is  not  for  us  at  present  to  relate.  Our  readers, 
like  Julia,  must  remain  a  while  longer  in  ignorance,  la 
the  mean  time,  the  year  wore  on ;  autumn  succeeded  8UB»- 
nier,  winter  succeeded  autumn  ;  and  the  next  year  passed 
on  also.  These  two  years  saw  the  bloom  vanish  from  the 
countenance  of  Julia  Grimstone ;  how  could  it  be  other- 
wise ?  Sir  Harbottle,  on  the  public  disgrace  of  his  sons, 
had  resigned  his  commission  of  the  peace — ^because  even 
he,  callous  as  he  was,  could  not  but  feel  the  odium  of  bis 
family — ^and  thenceforward  confined  himself  almost  en- 
tirely to  Denborough  Park,  but  rarely  indeed  going  out  «^f 
his  own  rooms — except  into  the  kitchen  to  keep  an  exact 
look-out  upon  the  domestic  expenditure.  This  sedentary 
and  inactive  life  soon  produced  visible  effects  upon  hiin. 
He  grew  heavy  and  unwieldy  in  person ;  irritable  and 
morose  in  temper ;  full  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  ;  doling 
forth  every  shilling  \yith  hard  parsimony  as  if  it  were  the 
very  wringing  out  of  his  heart's  blood,  drop  by  drop. 
Melancholy  indeed  was  his  daughter's  life,  and  her  home- 
annoyances  increased  daily.  The  domestics  were  mostly 
dismissed,  for  hone  would  live  with  the  miser  who  had  a 
chance  of  better  service  elsewhere, — and  who  indeed  had 
not  ?  Poor  Juli^  herself  sometimes  thought  the  domestics 
were  less  to  be  pitied  than  she  ;  for  they  could  mend  their 
condition,  she  was  bound  to  endure  it. 

Just  about  the  time  when  Denborough  Park  was  in  a 
iair  way  of  being  left  without  domestic  of  any  kind,  our  old 
acquaintance  Milly  Freckleton.  who  left  her  small  hostelry 
at  Tutbury  shortly  after  the  Grimstones'  committal,  and 
whose  grand-daughter,  the  fair  Peggy  Woodhouse,  fataUjr 
connected  as  she  was  with  Christopher  Grimstone,  waa 
working  day  and  night  to  support  herself  and  her  child, 
as  well  as  to  afford  to  its  father  many  a  little  comfort  and 
indulgence  in  his  prison-— volunteered  het  %^\\yc»^  '^ 
Deo^rough  Park  as  general  domesUc  m^\i»B!St^^^^3Qf^ 
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•Uraordintrily  low  terms  as  insured  her  acceptance  with 
the  master.  Milly  had  now  lived  there  for  several  months, 
contriving,  for  reasons  which  she  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  reveal,  to  make  herself  a  valuable  and  not 
miimportant  personage  in  the  miser's  household. 

Most  melancholy,  as  we  said  before,  was  Julia's  heart 
and  home ;  and  more  especially  so  because  a  cloud  still 
hung  upon  the  fortunes  of  Walter  Constable.  His  letters 
came  but  rarely,  and  Julia  felt  too  deeply  that  he  was  no 
longer  the  buoyant-hearted  man  he  had  been  ;  he  was 
striving  against  fortune.  Mrs.  Constable's  return  too  to 
Westow  was  yet  longer  delayed,  and  Julia  could  not  doubt 
for  a  moment  as  to  the  cause  of  that  delay,  fiut  one  letter 
ako  had  been  received  from  Bernard,  and  that  left  her  still  in 
anxious  uncertainty.  The  nabob's  curse  was  indeed  ful- 
filled both  upon  Sir  Harbottle  and  his  descendants. — But 
we  have  not  yet  done  with  poor  Julia's  troubles.  Father 
Cradock,  who  was  far  advanced  in  years,  and  had  become 
of  late  greatly  enfeebled  in  body,  died  at  the  house  of  a 
rich  Catholic  at  two  counties'  distance,  wheiher  he  had 
gone  to  take  his  leave,  being  himself  conscious  of  decaying 
strength,  and  intending  for  the  future  to  decline  all  jour- 
neys and  take  up  his  residence  at  Denborougb  Park  or 
Westow,  so  that  he  might  supply  to  Julia  the  friends  she 
had  lost ;  to  be  always  at  hand  to  be  the  counsellor  and 
comforter  that  she  so  deeply  needed. 

Excellent  old  man !  He  was  indeed  a  true  disciple  of 
Christ,  humble,  patient,  long-suffering ;  kind  as  a  tender- 
hearted woman,  simple-minded  as  a  little  child  !  Crushed 
and  broken  as  Julia's  spirit  was,  it  had  yet  to  learn  that  it 
had  an  acuter  anguish  still  to  endure  in  the  loss  of  this 
good  man — this  true  friend  who  had  been  to  her  as  a  pa- 
rent. Nor  was  this  anguish  lessened  by  the  affecting 
proof  of  his  more  than  paternal  regard  which  she  received 
with  the  intelligence  of  his  death — that  the  poor  priest 
had  made  her  the  heir  of  his  long  and  painfully  accumu- 
lated little  property,  amounting  to  somewhat  less  than  six 
hundred  pounds. 

The  death  of  Father  CmAwiVXRSv.  J^lwi  indeed  bereav- 
"■'  *"^d  in  the  doso\al\oY\  ol\\ct>^«wX^\^^'^^«*«w5i\^V5^ 


was  tii^  tieiit  iriguish  she  would  have  -to  bear.  Were  all 
those  she  loved  to  be  removed  from  her  ?  was  she  tostaod 
alooe  like  a  blasted  tree  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  ? 
There  are  times  when  the  meekest  spirit  raiseiaeryof 
remonstrating  agony.  <<  Lord,  if  it  be  thy  will,  let  this 
cup  pass  from  me !''  Such  was  the  bitter  cry  of  Jslia's 
spirit  as  she  looked  round  and  saw  herself  so  stripped  and 
so  forlorn; 


CHAPIVR  XV. 

Before  the  term  of  the  Grimstones'  imprisonment  had 

expired,  the  Earl  of  N died,  and  Miss  Hammond  was 

married  to  her  honorable  lover.  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone, 
as  might  be  expected,  peremptorily  refused  to  become 
surety  for  his  sons  in  the  recognisance  which  was  demand* 
ed  from  them;  and  they  might  have  remained  seven 
years  instead  of  seven  months  longer  for  want  of  bail,  bad 
they  not  been  liberated  without  it  by  the  intervention  of 
Mr.  Finch  himself.  Men  like  these  could  not  be  improv* 
ed  by  a  thirty  months'  residence  in  a  gaol ;  their  return  to 
Denborough  Park  even  yet  more  added  to  the  humiliations 
and  griefs  of  Julia. 

It  was  many  weeks  before  Sir  Harbottle  would  see  his 
sons,  and  more  before  he  would  permit  them  to  sit  down 
at  table  with  him  ;  for  he  knew  full  well  that  the  longer 
he  kept  up  enmity  with  them,  the  less  prospect  was  there 
of  a  demand  being  made  upon  him  for  money ;  and 
Christopher,  he  knew,  was  not  as  easily  to  be  denied  as 
Bemara.  Sir  Harbottle  bought  a  new  patent  lock  for  his 
iron  chest,  took  more  than  usual  care  not  to  lose  sight  a 
hold  of  his  keyS|  and  made  up  his  mind  to  maintain  this 
coldness  towards  them  as  long  as  possible.  In  a  short 
time,  however,  Christopher,  who  better  than  any  one  liv- 
ing knew  how  to  manage  his  father,  regained  some  of  Ins 
old  aiiduence  over  him,  and  even  obtained  money  from 
him ;  Sir  Harbottle  making  this  a  new  and  convenieot 
plea  ion  tba  indn^nee  of  bis  Moved  ^^axtoam^^^   ^^^&% 
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had  Co  find  noDey  for  Christopber ;'' — ^'  Chriitopheri  or 
Christie,  as  he  familiarly  called  hiiDi  was  the  very  deuce 
for  mooey ;"  or,  <<  he  had  just  left  himself  penniless  by 
paying  biJIs  for  Christopher^ — the  devil  take  him !"    So 


Harbottle  many  a  time  when  called  upon  for 
mooey  which  an  excuse  would  save  him  from  advancing. 
And  the  world,  who  knew  both  father  and  son,  while 
they  wondered  not  at  the  extravagance  and  recklessness 
of  the  latter,  held  up  their  hands  and  marvelled  not  a  lit- 
tle that  the  former  would  open  his  bags  to  him,  especially 
after  the  warning  he  had  had  already. 

Considerable  as  seemed  to  be  the  influence  Christopber 
h^d  over  his  father,  there  were  many  points  he  could  not 
carry  with  him,  and  especially  his  favorite  one  of  ob- 
taining from  him  the  house  at  Knighton,  now  long  uninha- 
bited,  with  a  sufficient  allowance  to  maintain  him  there  as 
eldest  son.  ^^  When  Christopher  was  married,  if  he  mar- 
ried  to  please  him,"  Sir  Harbottle  replied,  ^'  he  would  talk 
about  it :  the  house  wanted  a  deal  of  repair,  and  he 
was  not  going  to  lay  out  money  upon  it  without  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to.  A  wife's  fortune  would  alter 
the  case,  and  till  then  Christie  must  run  with  the  rest ; 
there  was  plenty  of  room  at  Denborough  Park  for  all  of 
them  r 

Christopher  knew  that  the  bouse  at  Denborough  Park 
was  large  enough ;  but  he  wanted  more  room  for  him  and 
his  than  he  dared  to  let  his  father  know  of.  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  bit  his  lips  in  his  father's  presence,  cursed 
and  swore  behind  his  back,  and  then  sat  down  by  the 
kitchen-fire  to  talk  over  with  old  Milly  Freckleton,  aflfairs 
which  nearly  concerned  them  both  ;  for  Peggy  Wood- 
house,  who  was  by  this  time  the  mother  of  three  children, 
had  induced  Christopher  to  marry  her,  and  both  Christo- 
pher and  the  old  woman  had  to  keep  ^their  wits  at  work 
to  maintain  this  young  family. 

Christopher  and    Robert  Grimstone  to  all  appearance 
returned  to  a  life  similar  to  the  one  they  had  pratisced  be- 
fore their  imprisonment.     The  elder  brother  ruled,  the 
younger  served.    They  still  dressed  well,  and  to  all  seem- 
ing  were  not  without  moti^^«   T\2a>^  ^^nt  and  came  as 
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f  listed,  and  not  unrrequji^ntly  were  absent  from  Den- 
Migh  Park  several  weeks  together,  no  one  seeming 
re  of  their  movements  but  Milly  Freckleton,  who  aU 
'8  carefully  provided  for  their  return.  Julia  could  not 
remark  the  good  understanding  between  them,  and 
idered  that  the  jealous  eyes  of  her  father  should  appear 
ware  of  a  circumstance  in  itself  not  without  suspicion  : 
in  truth  Sir  Harbottle  was  too  well  satisfied  with  the 
woman,  who  refused  all  domestic  help,  who  asked  but 
Jl  wages,  and  was  always  assiduous  to  please  him,  to 
willingly  anything  faulty  or  suspicious  in  her.  Milly, 
persisted,  was  the  very  jewel  of  housekeepers ;  he  had 
ir  word  and  a  smile  for  her  whenever  they  met :  and 
ly,  on  her  part,  was  too  desirous  of  maintaining  her 
t  for  the  sake  of  her  grand-daughter  and  her  children, 
^ve  the  miser  offence  willingly.  Julia  soon  saw  that 
old  woman  had  an  importance  and  value  in  Sir  Har- 
tleys eyes  beyond  what  she  herself  could  boast  of.  All 
36  things  cost  her  many  a  sigh,  but  she  looked  on  and 
I  silent. 

n  the  course  of  the  next  winter  four  new  inmates  were 
covered  at  Denborough  Park.  It  happened  in  this 
r.  There  was  among  the  outbuildings  a  small  dwell- 
-house,  which  in  the  munificent  days  of  General  Du- 
3  had  been  inhabited  by  the  family  of  the  head  groom. 
8  place  itself,  like  all  the  outbuildings,  through  many 
rs  of  neglect  and  disuse,  had  fallen  into  decay  ;  yet  here 
several  months  had  been  secreted  Peggy  Woodhoose, 
jrimstone,  as  she  was  now, — and  her  three  elder  chil- 
n,  and  here  a  fourth  had  been  born.  When  first  they 
ered  their  abode,  it  contained  only  such  few  articles  of 
ispensable  use  as  Milly  could  abstract  from  the  hall 
hout  fear  of  detection,  and  was  indeed  a  comfortless 
ce  ;  but,  by  degrees,  as  they  remained  week  after  week 
liscovered,  Christopher  and  the  old  woman  grew  bolder, 
I  removed  into  it  many  a  piece  of  luxurious  grandeur 
m  the  locked-up  rooms,  which,  in  the  days  of  the  nabob, 
^as  little  expected  would  ever  be  removed  to  fumisb^orth 
I  house  of  the  groon. ;  and  poor  Peggy's  little  rooms^  whila 
J  presented  a  curious  display  oi  m^^ou^xiicyoa  ^\w>ad^ 
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iDg,  a88umed  a  comfortable  and  home  like  appearance ; 
and  P^gy  herself,  pale,  anxious,  and  care-worn  as  her 
countenance  had  been,  regained  somewhat  of  her  former 
beauty,  as  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  went  on,  and 
she  remained  undisturbed  in  what  she  began  to  look  upon 
as  her  settled  home.  Add  to  which,  (and  it  was  the 
great  whole  of  Peggy's  happiness,)  Christopher  was  con- 
stantly at  Denborough  Park,  and  what  was  more,  con- 
stantly or  nearly  constantly  sober  the  whole  time ;  for 
the  necessity  of  preserving  the  secret  of  his  wife's  resi- 
dence there,  kept  him  always  watchful  over  himself  ai 
well  as  over  his  father.  Sir  Harbottle,  unknown  to  him- 
self, was  well  nigh  a  prisoner  in  his  own  rooms ;  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  he  was  never  very  willing  to  leave 
when  his  sons  were  at  home. 

How  it  was  managed  that  five  mouths  were  daily  se- 
cretly supplied  from  the  parsimonious  larder  of  Sir  Har- 
bottle, is  more  than  we  can  tell ;  but  supplied  they  were» 
It  is  also  mysterious  how  the  children  were  kept  sileot, 
and  within  the  bounds  of  their  concealment ;  although  the 
eldest  was  a  strong-limbed,  active,  and  most  indomitable 
lad,  with  all  the  elements  of  his  father's  character  about 
him.  Some  one  of  these  causes,  it  might  have  been  im- 
agined, would  have  led  to  their  detection ;  but  it  was  oot 
so :  their  detection  was  occasioned  by  the  thin  column  of 
smoke  which  Sir  Harbottle  observed  to  ascend  from  among 
the  old  outbuildings  at  various  times.  Christopher  knew 
that  this  could  not  be  seen  from  his  father's  room,  nor 
from  the  kitchen  ;  where,  in  the  winter-season,  to  save 
the  expense  of  a  fire  in  the  great  dining-hall,  they  com* 
.monly  took  their  meals.  It  could  only  be  seen  from  the 
window  of  the  lobby,  through  which  Sir  Harbottle  passed 
to  and  from  the  kitchen ;  but  through  which  window 
there  was  no  necessity  for  him  to  look  at  all.  The  sight 
of  this  smoke,  however,  now  and  then  did  catch  his  eye, 
and  he  jealously  inquired  the  cause  of  it.  Miliy  or  Chris- 
topher, ttther  of  them,  had  an  answer  ready.  At  one 
tioae  the  smoke  came,  Christopher  said,  from  the  sad^Ha* 
houte,  where  he  had  lighted  a  fire  for  his  own  piifpoMi'; 
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a  cart,  and  needed  a  fire  for  his  work ;  or,  if  none  of  this 
would  serve,  Christopher  would  outface  his  father,  and 
persist  in  there  being  no  smoke  at  all. 

At  length  Sir  Harbottle,  who  had  slily  glanced  through 
this  window  for  several  days,  and  either  morning,  noon, 
or  night  seen  this  suspicious  smoke,  began  to  think,  as  he 
said  to  himself,  that  all  was  not  right,  and  therefore,  with- 
out remarking  the  circumstance  either  to  his  son  or  to 
the  old  woman,  hastened  to  'discover  the  fire  for  himself. 
Through  many  a  labyrinth  of  court-yard,  ruinous  stables, 
and  half-falling  outbuildings,  he  traced  out  the  smoke 
which  issued  from  the  bouse  of  the  whilom  groom. 
Without  making  any  attempt  on  the  door.  Sir  Harbottle 
looked  through  the  window,  the  lower  half  of  which  was 
fastened  up  with  boards,  intended  partly  to  serve  as  a  shut- 
ter, and  partly  to  defend  the  broken  panes  of  glass ;  and, 
to  his  astonishment,  he  beheld  the  inmates,  his  son  Chris- 
topher, Peggy,  and  her  four  children.  The  rage  of  Sir 
Harbottle  cannot  be  described  ;  he  felt  choked  with  pas- 
sion, and  ascending  the  seven  steps  of  the  door  at  two 
strides,  shook  it  violently  ;  and,  with  almost  inarticulate 
anger,  demanded  admittance.  When  Sir  Harbottle  en- 
tered, Christopher  had  vanished,  and  poor  Peggy,  pale 
and  trembling,  stood  before  him. 

Sir  Harbottle,  unable  to  speak  from  rage,  glanced 
round  the  room,  and  recognised  the  furniture  of  his  own 
house, — tables,  chairs,  carpet,  looking-glass,  and  all. 
He  had  never  been  in  such  a  paroxysm  of  anger  before  ; 
he  would  gladly  have  trampled  everything  to  dust  that 
he  saw  before  him  :  it  was  several  seconds  before  he  could 
articulate  his  indignation. 

"Oh!  sir,  1  am  his  wedded  wife!"  exclaimed  Peggy, 
in  reply  to  Sir  Harbottle*s  coarse  accusations, — "  I  am 
his  wife,  sir,  and  these  are  his  innocent  children !" 

Sir  Harbottle's  reply  was  a  denial  of  her  words. 

"  Nay,  nay !"  exclaimed  Peggy,  "  what  I  tell  you  is 
true, — I  am  his  wedded  wife  :  be  himself  would  not  de- 
ny it !" 

«  Where  is  he  ?''  demanded  Sir  HatboUX^  \  ^^  VeX  \i«ew 
tell  we  so  if  he  dare  V* 

■1 
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^'  He  will  not  denjr  it| — be  cannot  deny  it !"  said  poor 
Peggy,  weeping,  and  endeavoring  vainly  to  pacify  the 
younger  children,  who,  terrified  at  the  loud  and  angry 
voice  of  Sir  Harbottie,  clung  crying  to  ber. 

The  noise  of  the  crying  childrei>  irritated  bim  still 
more ;  and  now  shouting  t<»  his  son  and  bidding  him 
come  forth  from  his  hiding-place,  and  then  pouring  fourth 
imprecations  upon  the  distressed  and  terrified  group  that 
stood  before  him,  Sir  Harbottio  worked  himself  into  a 
frenzy  of  passion,  which  left  him  no  power  of  coherent 
language,  and  made  him  hideous  to  look  upon. 

^<  You  are  a  wicked,  ugly  man,  and  I  will  thrash  you !" 
screamed  out  the  eldest  boy,  seizing  a  stick  that  lay  on 
the  floor,  and,  with  a  face  inflamed  with  passion,  attempt- 
ed to  strike  at  Sir  Harbottie  even. while  he  shrank  from 
his  furious  eye. 

"  You  are  a  wicked,  ugly  man,  and  I  hate  you!"  re* 
peated  the  boy,  while  his  mother  in  a  perfect  agony  en- 
deavored to  silence  and  keep  him  back. 

&ir  Harbottie  stalked  up  to  him,  and  griping  him  by 
the  shoulder,  flung  him  on  the  floor  !  The  heavy  sound  of 
the  fall,  the  child's  sudden  silence,  the  blood  that  started 
from  his  mouth,  and  the  thrilling  scream  of  the  mother 
that  he  was  dead,  recalled  Sir  Harbottie  in  some  meas- 
ure to  himself.  Peggy  threw  her  youngest  child  into  the 
cradle,  pushed  the  others  aside,  and  snatching  him  up, 
took  him  on  her  knee,  and  began  to  rub  his  temples. 

Sir  Harbottie  stayed  to  see  that  the  child  was  not  dead; 
and  then  muttering  an  indistinct'  murmur  of  an^rer,  like 
the  distant  growling  of  thunder,  went  out. 

It  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  Peggy  and  her  children 
that  this  happened.  Sir  Harbottie  was  really  moved; 
some  mysterious,  electric  link  of  association  was  touched, 
— the  unhappy,  long-forgotten  Judith  and  her  poor  dumb 
boy  returned  to  his  memory,  and  for  their  sakes  his  bard 
nature  relaxed.  Sir  Harbottie  shut  himself  in  his  rooms, 
and  was  seen  by  no  one  of  his  household  again  that  day. 

Had  Christopher  known  what  his  father's  feelings  were, 
he  would  not  have  {u\Wd  v.^  V^We  advantage  of  an  occur- 
rence^ so  favorab\e  \o  \\uxv\  Wx  Wk  Sx  ^^^^\ft  ^^^k£iIIX 
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roided  meeting  him  for  at  least  a  week.  Peggy  in  the 
lean  time  was  unremoved,  and  Milly  undertook  to  intit)^ 
uce  the  subject  to  Sir  Harbottle. 

<<  But  ay  dear*a-me  !"  said  Milly,  as  if  in  surprise,  when 
le  had  heard  his  observations  on  the  new  inmates,  and 
1  reality  had  been  amazed  at  the  moderated  severity  of 
is  temper, — "  But  ay  dear-a-me  !  you  would  not  let  her 
e  starved !" 

"  You  have  taken  good  care  not  to  let  that  happen ; 
he  does  not  look  in  a  starving  condition  !"  rejoined  he. 

"  She  is  a  decent,  pretty-behaved  young  woman  V^  said 
iJilly,  anxious  to  get  Sir  Harbotlle's  approval  in  any" 
shape.  '^  He  might  ha'  married  a  lady-born,  and  had 
)ne  less  of  a  lady  in  look  or  manner  either;  or  he  might 
la'  brought  home  some  tasselling  wench  that  would  ha' 
)een  more  plague  nor  profit." 

"  What  the  deuce  must  he  marry  for  at  all !"  asked  Sir 
iarbottle  wrathfully,  "  unless  he  could  marry  a  woman 
rith  money  ?" 

"  Young  folks,"  replied  she,  "  isn't  like  old  ones  !     Pd 
iphold  her  for  coming  of  a  decent  family  and  having  had 
good  bringing  up — she's  so  pretty  behaved  !" 

"Pretty  the  devil !"  muttered  Sir  Harbottle  in  con-^ 
siDptuous  anger  ;  <^  don't  talk  to  me  about  her  !'* 

"  Dear  heart !"  replied  Milly,  "  for  sartain  you  donH 
loan  her  to  be  starved,  and  she  the  mother  of  your  son's 
hildren,  and  his  wedded  wife  into  the  bargain  ?" 

<^  Let  those  that  brought  her  here,  maintain  her !"  said 
Sr  Harbottle,  doggedly ;  "  it  is  no  business  of  mine  I" 

Milfy  knew  from  experience  that  Sir  Harbottle's  fsul- 
SQ  humors  were  more  difficult  to  manage  than  his  violent 
^eB ;  and  muttering  therefore  a  ^^  Dear  heart !"  and  a 
^  Lord  bless  us  P'  she  went  out,  intending  to  urge  with 
^ristopher  hks  taking  advantage  before  long  of  the  for- 
liQafatfce  which  his  father,  spite  of  his  ill  humor,  was  di£h> 
K^sed  to  eiEtend  to  the  intruders.  Christopher  did  so, 
ind  bore  the  scornful  vials  of  his  father's  indignation  and 
iHger :  he  had  his  own  purposes  to  serve,  and  therefore 
»e  bore  them  patiently.  "  He  behaved  exitemA^  Na€\^^ 
m  Sir  Haibotue  internally  said  ;  and  thougVt  \X  y)«A  Y^€Sd^^ 
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ed  but  slowly,  and  with  the  worst  grace  in  the  world,  yet 
Christopher  obtained  permission  that  Peggy,  whom  he 
acknowledged  as  his  wife,  and  her  ciiildren,  might  yet 
continue  to  inhabit  their  former  dwelling,  provided  neither 
she  nor  they  ever  entered  the  Hall.  Christopher  was  sat- 
isfied ;  whatever  further  was  needed,  old  Milly,  or  some 
more  favorable  time,  would  obtain.  He  however  careful- 
ly kept  from  his  father's  knowledge  Milly's  relationship  to 
his  wife  ;  and  fortunately  for  all  parties  Sir  Harbottle  was 
too  willing  to  forget  the  existence  of  Peggy  and  her  chil- 
dren, to  make  inquiries  about  her  family. 

Julia,  who  before  this  discovery  had  been,  like  her  fa- 
ther, aware  of  some  secret  connected  with  the  outbuildings 
in  which  both  Milly  and  her  brother  Christopher  were 
much  interested,  had  forborne  to  inquire  into  it  from  fear- 
ing that  the  discovery  might  only  add  yet  more  to  her  dis- 
comforts ;  and  that  since  her  influence  in  that  ill-regulat- 
ed household  was  so  small,  it  was  far  more  to  her  peace 
to  remain  in  willing  ignorance.  Her  own  apartments,  at 
least,  were  sacred  from  intrusion :  she  had  but  to  take 
her  meals  with  her  family,  and  then,  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  she  could  close  the  doors  and  shut  in  there  her  own 
sorrows — indulge  h^  own  thoughts  and  memories,  aad 
fear  no  intrusion,  for  she  was  too  unimportant  a  person  I 
to  be  sought  after  or  needed  by  any  one.  Add  to  this, 
her  spirit  had  insensibly  received  the  impression  of  early 
death ;  and  though  her  eye  was  sunken,  and  her  cheek, 
instead  of  the  bright  bloom  of  her  youth,  was  now  mar- 
ble pale  like  her  brow,  and  her  frame  had  lost  much  of  its 
roundness  and  elastic  buoyancy,  yet  excepting  these, 
which  no  one  had  kindly  and  anxiously  regarded,  her 
general  health  had  not  failed.  The  impression,  however, 
was  heavy  on  her  spirit,  and  in  the  deep  religion  of  her 
soul  she  dedicated  herself  to  good  works  through  the 
remnant  of  her  days,  blessing  God  that,  although  the 
death  of  the  good  Father  Cradock  had  made  her  solitary 
life  yet  more  solitary,  still  his  sacred  bequest  furnished 
her  with  a  small  fund  at  her  own  disposal,  and  enabled 
ber  to  set  about  Iho^e  beuevolent  schemes  which  she  had 
planned  many  a  Iviae  mv\io\x\.  \«^^x  \xvS^\^i^  to  accom- 
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plish.  She  visited  the  poor  in  the  neighboring  hamlet, 
hearing  all  their  domestic  troubles  and  grievances,  sym- 
pathising when  she  could  not  succour,  and  in  many  cases 
giving  what  was  better  than  money — the  benefit  of  her 
experience  and  good  counsel.  The  blessings  of  this  in- 
tercourse of  Christian  love  were  mutual ;  there  was  heal- 
ing for  Julia's  own  heart  in  the  interest  it  took  in  the  cares 
and  sorrows  of  others.  At  home  likewise  she  found  it  a 
consolatory  employment  to  make  up  garments,  like  Dor- 
cas of  old,  for  their  comfort  and  use.  Our  hearts  are 
made  for  human  sympathies,  for  the  admission  of  human 
kindness;  and  stripped  and  heart-broken  as  Julia  had 
been,  she  found,  in  these  works  of  love,  that  even  for  her 
there  was  peace  and  joy.  All  this,  however,  was  strictly 
kept  from  the  knowledge  of  Sir  Harbottle;  for  though 
the  money  was  her  own,  the  fact  of  giving  away  even 
that  would  not  have  failed,  to  make  a  breach  between  her 
father  and  herself. 

The  strict  embargo  which  had  formerly  confined  Peggy 
and  her  children  within  the  narrow  hmits  of  their  conceal- 
ment being  removed,  it  was  not  long  before  Julia  became 
acquainted  with  the  persons  of  all,  Th^  eldest  boy  John 
— or  as  he  was  more  characteristically  called.  Jack — she 
met  at  every  turn,  always  in  mischief,  and  perpetually  in 
danger;  a  strong-limbed,  bold- visaged, and  audacious  boy 
— a  very  Christopher  in  youth.  As  she  walked  through 
the  wilderness  of  shrubbery,  a  tree-branch  would  crack, 
and  down  would  drop  the  urchin  to  the  ground,  from  a 
height  which  would  have  broken  another  boy's  leg,  or 
perhaps  neck,  but  only  left  him.  with  a  bruise,  a  scratchy 
or  a  torn  jacket.  She  was  never  safe  from  the  stones  he 
was  continually  hurling  in  every  direction.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  sort  of  ubiquity  about  him ;  if  she  avoided  one 
part  of  the  grounds  because  he  was  there,  two  minutes  af- 
terwards he  would  be  whittling  sticks,  or  blowing  through 
a  shrill  whistle  behind  the  very  tree  where  she  .was  stand- 
ing* Nor  was  he  a  boy  to  be  impressed  with  either  fear 
or  reverence ;  he  stalked  up  to  the  very  windows  of  8wt 
Harbottle's  room,  scrawled  with  a  pebVAe  ou  >Xi%  ^^a^ 
wbicb  he  had  been  at  some  pains  to  reacVi,  ox  ^^wX.  totCci^ 
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screaming  shout  of  a  sudden,  without  aim  or  meaning — 
unless  it  was  with  the  graceless  intent  of  frightening  Sir 
Harbortle.    Julia  tried  in  vain  to  attach  him  to  her,  in  the 
hope  of  taming  him  and  bringing  him  into  subjection ; 
for  bis  bold  black  eye  and  his  laughing  face  did  not  fail  to 
draw  her  early  attention.     But  he  was  not  a  child  for  a 
woman  to  train :  he  whistled  while  she  talked  to  him,  or 
started  off  after  a  rabbit  or  a  bird  at  the  very  moment  when 
she  hoped  his  attention  was  fixed  on  her  words.     Julia 
sighed  as  she  looked  upon  him,  and  thought  what  such  a 
character  would  become  with  training  and  ^  example  such 
as  he  would  have.     Far  difierent  from  him  was  Amy,  bis 
twin-siter — a  meek,  fair-hairded,  and  delicate  child — the 
very  counterpart  of  her  brother.     She,  likewise,  Julia  met 
many  times  in  the  grounds,  wandering  in  quiet  thought- 
fulness,  or  leading  by  the  hand  her  younger  brother,  care- 
ful and  overflowing  with  love,  as  if  she  had  been  a  tender 
and  gentle-hearted  mother.     Amy,  whose  nature  was  alive 
to  kindness,  and  who  had  a  quick  perception  of  whatever 
is  graceful  and  amiable,  soon  distinguished  Miss  Grim- 
stone  as  a  being  to  be  loved ;  and  while  the  same  kind 
feelings  were  growing  in  Julia's  heart   towards  her,  her 
own  soul  was  yearning  tow'ards  Julia  with  an  enthusiasm 
of  love.     Julia  knew  not  that  often  little  Amy  had  stood 
behind  a  bush  to  watch  her  go  by,  and  had  sent  a  kiss  af- 
ter her ; — nay,  that  once  as  she  was  seated  on  the  grass  deep 
ly  engrossed  by  her  own  thoughts,  the  little  maiden,  whose 
heart  could  resist  the  impulse  no  longer,  had  stolen  quietlj 
behind  her  and  kissed  the  hem  of  her  garment,  and  then 
as  quietly  stolen  back  again  unperceived.     Such  were  the 
elder  children  of  Christopher  Grimstone.' 

For  some  time  Julia  carefully  avoided  meeting  the  mo- 
ther, in  the  belief  that  she  must  be  a  degraded,  vulgar 
woman,  such  as  the  associate  of  her  brother  Christopher 
might  be  expected  to  be ;  and  Peggy,  modest,  retiring, 
and  deeply  conscious  of  the  suspicion  that  naturally  at- 
tached to  her — and  with  many  a  sore  heart-grief  of  her 
own,  so  far  from  obUudvng  herself  upon  Miss  Grimstone's 
notice^  shrank  back  al  Vvet  ^^^xowiVi  %  ot  '\l  \Jaa^  did  chance 
"  'cidentally  to  meet,  Ato^^^4  «^  VwxsSk^^  ^>\\\9^^^  ^sANf^'t\^ 
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on.  Poor  Peggy  !  like  little  Amy,  her  heart  yearned  to 
the  gentle  sister  of  her  reprobate  husband ;  and  "  Oh," 
sighed  she  nnany  a  time,  *'  were  it  bi|t  possible  for  her  to 
know  all,  she  would  not  shun  me  !" 

This  modest  demeanor  soon  attracted  Julia's  attention  ; 
and  though  no  nature  could  possibly  be  fuller  of  unsus- 
pecting kindness  and  true  charity  than  hers,  yet  so  little 
confidence  had  she  in  whatever  was  connected  with  her 
elder  brothers,  that  she  doubted  if  this  modest  seeming 
might  not  be  a  deep-laid  trick  to  gain  her  notice. 

At  length  the  love  which  we  have  said  little  Amy  had 
conceived  for  Miss  Grimstone  could  contain  itself  no  lon« 
ger ;  and  one  morning  in  May,  as  they  met  in  the  shrub- 
bery, Julia  having  looked  kindly  upon  her,  the  little  girl, 
spite  of  her  natural  timidity,  thrust  her  hand  softly  into 
hers,  and  in  a  low  gentle  voice  asked  -'  if  she  would  please 
to  talk  to  her." 

There  was  so  much  good  faith  and  perfect  artlessness  in 
the  child's  manner,  that  Julia's  heart  received  her  at  once. 
She  kissed  her  forehead  and  blessed  her.  A  happy  child 
was  Amy'  that  day, — an  exceedingly  happy  child  !  and 
from  that  time  she  became  Julia's  constant  out-of-doors 
companion ;  for  Sir  Harbottle  rigorously  interdicted  them 
the  house.  Through  Amy,  Julia  also  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  mother,  and  by  degrees  deeply  interested  for 
her. 

Ob,  what  an  overflowing  fountain  of  kindness  and  trust- 
ing love  was  that  poor  young  woman's  heart !  fiy  little 
and  little  the  whole  story  of  the  unhappy  connexion  with 
Christopher  Grimstone  was  related.  Peggy  had  been 
deceived,  betrayed  by  him ;  had  suffered  endless  privation 
and  hardship  for  his  sake,  and  had  borne  from  him  every 
neglect,  wrong,  and  unkindness,  which  man  can  inflict  on 
trusting  woman  :  yet  still  she  loved  him  ; — how  devotedly, 
her  meekness,  her  forbearance — her  endeavors  to  win 
back  his  faithless  heart  by  every  loving  and  gentle  wile, 
told  far  more  than  words.  "  Oh,"  said  poor  Peggy  many 
and  many  a  time,  *^  I  will  do  ten  times  more  for  him  ;  £ 
will  bear  even  more  than  I  have  already  botu^^totKi\v\\sv-- 
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if  not  for  afiection  only,  for  gratitude;  for  has  he  not 
made  roe  his  wife  !" 

One  thing,  however,  there  was  which  Peggy  did  not 
reveal :  that  was  tha.  relationship  between  herself  and 
Milly.  This  was  a  secret  which  was  rigorously  enjoined 
upon  her  both  by  her  husband  and  the  old  woman.  Milly 
had  a  hundred  opportunities  of  serving  all  parties,  as  the 
careful  housekeeper  in  the  confidence  of  Sir  Harbottle, 
which' she  would  have  lost  entirely  as  the  grandmother  of 
Christopher's  wife ;  and  Peggy  loved  her  children  too  well 
to  betray  a  secret  in  which  their  well-being  was  involved. 

Julia  could  not  but  respect  and  admire  the  devotedness 
and  the  submissive  fidelity  of  this  young  woman  ;  and 
Peggy,  on  her  part,  looked  on  Julia  as  on  an  angel  from 
Heaven,  and  soon,  spite  of  her  troubles  and  cares,  grew 
comparatively  happy.  She  carried  her  baby  into  the  sun- 
shine, strolled  into  the  park,  looked  cheerful,  and  might 
even  be  heard  singing,  morning,  noon,  and  night.  To 
Sir  Harbottle,  however,  she  was  always  invisible  ;  or  if  he 
saw  her,  it  was  as  though  he  saw  her  not :  and  Peggy 
retained  such  an  awful  remembrance  of  his  first  introduc- 
tion to  her,  that  she  would  as  soon  have  encountered  a 
lion  as  him. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

No  sooner  were  his  wife  and  children  understood  to  be 
permitted  residents  of  Denborough  Park,  than  Christo- 
pher Grimstone  dismissed  all  care  or  concern  for  thera, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  next  summer  absented  himself 
for  some  months,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  without 
having  given  any  intimation  of  his  absence  to  his  wife  or 
even  to  did  Milly.  Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  they 
were  expected,  and  yet  they  came  not ;  and  Milly  resented 
extremely  the  omission  of  his  usual  confidence  in  her. 
Whither  he  was  gone  no  one  knew ;  and  though  Peggy 
shed  tears  about  h\m  maw^  ^>tVKv^  vcvvVv^  da.Y^'^^d  watered 
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her  pillow  with  tears  at  night,  yet  she  was  not  as  one  who 
refused  to  be  comforted.  The  hours  went  cheerfully  on 
when  Julia  came  in  and  talked  with  her,  and  Peggy  felt 
as  if  she  could  not  be  miserable ;  and  when  Milly  wrought 
up  into  a  pitch  of  vehement  indignation  against  Christo- 
pher for  his  neglect  of  her  and  the  children,  and  in  sus« 
picion  of  the  profligate  life  he  was  even  now  leading, 
Peggy  defended  him  and  invented  excuses  for  him — ex- 
cuses which  her  own  heart  could  not  accept. 

All  this  time  Julia's  strength  was  wearing  away ;  and 
though  her  spirits  found  relief  in  the  interest  her  heart 
took  in  the  unsophisticated  and  innocent  Peggy  and  her 
.  children,  she  became  every  day  more  assured  of  her  de- 
clining health.  But  she  was  now  no  longer  without  a 
sympathising  anxious  eye  to  regard  her,  or  a  friendly  voice 
to  speak  kindly  to  her.  Peggy  watched  over  her  as  one 
tender  sister  might  watch  over  another ;  her  admiration 
for  her  and  her  humble  love  were  without  bounds.  Ju- 
lia's gentle  manners,  her  refinement  of  taste  and  senti- 
ment,— and  above  all,  her  piety, — were  deeply  felt  by  her, 
and  had  a  marked  influence  upon  her.  Julia  could  not 
But  see  the  gradual  change  which  was  wrought  in  her 
manners  and  feelings,  and  her  heart  bled  for  her.  She 
was  doomed,  she  foresaw,  to  be  ^ven  a  more  unhappy 
victim  than  the .  former  Lady  Grimstone  had  been,  inas- 
much as  Christopher  was  many  grades  more  debased  than 
his  father.  Other  trials,  too,  Julia  could  foresee  for  thid 
loving,  gentle-hearted  woman  :  the  fierce,  indomitable 
spirit  of  the  eldest  child,  self-willed  as  he  was  and  with 
but  weak  affections,  would  strengthen  with  his  strength 
and  grow  with  his  growth  into  a  character,  aided  by  pa- 
ternal example,  which  would  be  a  thorn  in  his  mother's 
side  ;  while  little  Amy,  all  love,  all  gentleness,  with  knowl- 
edge and  thought  far  beyond  her  years,  was  too  good,  too 
pure  to  live  ;-^— or  if  life  were  spared  her, — which  her  fee- 
ble health  as  much  as  the  angelic  purity  of  her  spirit  hard- 
ly promised, — what  would  not  be  the  pains  and  humilia- 
tions which  she  must  endure !  Peggy's  soul  was  wrapped 
up  in  this  child  :  she  loved  her  with  a  passionate  love  that 
had  no  words  to  express  itself  in  ;  &he  Yo^^^l  \v^\  ^  ^^c^ 
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better  too  for  the  afTection  Julia  showed  towards  her,— 
^  aad  to  Julia  the  child  was  as  a  daughter.  These  new 
sources  of  interest  and  affection,  though  they  brought  with 
them  their  anxieties,  did  not  fail  to  make  Julia's  time  pass 
much  more  happily  than  it  ever  had  done  since  the  death 
of  her  mother  :  she  daily  met  eyes  that  beamed  upon  her 
with  affection  ;  and  the  consciousness  of  conferring  hap- 
piness upon  some  living  thing,  it  matters  not  how  humble, 
brings  with  it  a  rich  and  abundant  reward. 

All  this  time  we  have  said  but  little  of  Walter  Consta- 
ble or  of  Bernard.  In  these  passing  years,  Julia  had  re- 
ceived several  letters  from  Bernard, — letters  they  were 
full  of  unabated  affection,  but  unsatisfactory,  because  they 
filled  her  with  undefined  anxieties.  They  breathed,  spite 
of  their  assumed  cheerfulness,  a  tone  of  melancholy  resig- 
nation, that  persuaded  her  he  was  enduring,  she  knew  not 
what,  of  privation,  hardship,  or  suffering,  and  they  never 
furnished  her  with  the  means  of  communicating  with  him. 
^till,  as  long  as  he  wrote,  she  knew  he  was  alive — and 
that  in  itself  was  some  consolation.  The  letters,  howev- 
er, which  she  of  late  had  received  from  Mr.  Constable 
were  of  increasing  satisfaction :  the  tide  of  fortune  was 
turning  with  him  ;  and  now,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  at 
which  we  are  arrived,  after  melancholy  residences  in  Vi- 
enna, Rome,  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  a  journey  to 
Egypt,  he  was  looking  forward  to  a  permanent  return  to 
London,  with  full  ability  to  visit  Westow  at  his  will,  and 
also  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  Julia.  It  was  a  joyous 
letter — a  letter  that  spoke  as  Walter  used  to  talk ;  and 
Julia,  as  she  read  it,  forgot  the  intervening  melancholy 
years,  and  was  transported  back  to  the  old  summer-house. 
The  letter  added  that  Mrs.  Constable  also,  who  had  refus^ 
ed  to  leave  the  Continent  while  her  son's  prospects  were 
uncertain,  was  beginning  now  to  look  forward  to  her  re- 
turn to  Westow ;  and  preparations  were  already  making, 
through  the  agent  who  had  managed  their  affairs  during 
their  absence,  for  her  return.  All  this  was  like  a  blessed 
streaming  in  of  daylight  to  the  eyes  of  the  captire.  She 
read  and  read  the  letter  again,  shed  abundant  tears  of 
joy,  and  then  falling  upouYvet  V\v^v--'?)!Na  Kad  no  benign 
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and  beautiful  Madonna  to  address  now — returned  thanks 
to  Heaven. 

It  was  many  and  many  a  month  now  since  Julia  had 
been  so  far  as  the  old  summer-house  ;  but  in  the  gladness 
of  the  precious  memories  which  this  letter  restored,  and 
in  the  strength  of  its  joyful  tidings,  she  set  forth,  taking 
little  Amy  by  the  hand,  that  she  might  look  down  upon 
Westow,— dear,  happy  Westow  !  which  was  so  soon  to  re* 
ceive  back  its  true  inmates. 

"  Q  that  Bernard  could  'but  be  with  me — could  but 
know  these  happy  events  !"  sighed  she  as  she  went  along. 

It  was  a  fine  breezy  morning  late  in  October  ;  and  little 
Amy  now  skipped  on  before  her,  catching  the  threads  of 
gossamer,  that,  shining  like  silver  in  the  sun,  floated  light- 
ly in  the  air,  or  were  carried  on  by  a  passing  gale ;  and 
then  gathered  her  little  hand  full  of  the  most  fairy-like  of 
flowers,  the  graceful  and  slender  harebell,  appealing  to 
Julia  with 'her  sweet  cheerful  voice  to  admire  them  with 
her.  But  Julia  was  silent  and  disinclined  for  talk,  and 
the  child  then  walked  on  demurely  and  mutely  by  herside^ 
occupying  herself  with  her  own  pleasant  little  fancies.  Ju- 
lia was  thinking  deeply  ;  perhaps  it  was  the  only  titne  she 
had  ever  been  with  this  dear  child  and  wholly  disregard- 
ed her.  Her  thoughts,  joyful  when  she  set  out,  became, 
as  she  went  on,  insensibly  full  of  heaviness.  Her  decreas- 
ed— nay,  almost  utterly  failing  strength  was  made  pain- 
fully sensible  to  her  long  before  she  reached  the  brow  of 
the  hill.  How  different  was  it  when  she  had  bounded 
thither  with  an  elasticity  of  step,  totally  unconscious  of 
fatigue,  five  years  ago !  Yes,  indeed  it  was  five  years 
since  that  evening  in  October  when  she  went  there  to 
meet  Walter  Constable  on  the  eve  of  his  departure.  She 
remembered  how,  though  it  was  to  part  from  him,  she 
had  ascended  these  slopes  unconscious  of  effort  with  the 
free-footedness  of  a  young  deer: — now,  when  it  was  to 
kK>k  down  upon  the  home  which  was  so  shortly  to  receive 
him — periiaps  to  receive  her — ^she  crept  on  with  feeble 
steps,  beating  heart,  and  a  general  debility  of  frame !  Ju* 
liii  felt  that  death  was  before  her ;  the  long  hoped  fof 
happiness  which  a  union  with  Wallet  C>o\vsAab\^  ^^\SS.\ 
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bring  might  never  be  hers — and  O  the  painful  knowledge 
which  thus  awaited  him!  for  she  had  jealously  avoided 
hinting  of  her  melancholy  forebodings,  or  of  her  failing 
health,  that  she  might  not  add  one  uneasiness  to  his  anxious 
life  abroad.  She  had  hitherto  hoped,  or  tried  to  hope, 
that  it  was  but  the  solitary  unhappiness  of  her  lot  that  filled 
her  spirit  with  gloom,  and  even  depressed  her  physical 
frame;  but  she  could  not  now  deceive  herself.  By  the 
time  she  reached  the  summer-house,  she  was  completely 
exhausted  and  sunk  down  powerless  upon  the  threshold. 
All  that  poor  Amy  could  do  for  her  she  did ;  she  sup- 
ported her  head  upon  her  knees,  kissed  her,  and  gently 
rubbed  her  temples,  as  she  remembered  to  have  seen  Julia 
do  when  her  mother  had  fainted. 

"  Bless  you,  my  child  !"  said  Julia,  opening  her  eyes, 
and  seeing  the  distressed  face  of  the  little  Amy  looking 
down  upon  her ;  "  I  am  better — nay,  I  am  well,"  contin- 
ued she,  raising  herself  and  kissing  Amy  tenderly. 

"  Oh,  I  thjought  you  were  dead  !"  exclaimed  Amy, 
bursting  into  tears. 

Julia  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost,  smiled,  and  strove 
to  pacify  the  child. 

"  Oh,  aunt,"  again  she  said,  scarcely  able  to  speak  for 
weeping,  "  I  thought  you  were  dead !  and  I  dream  so 
often  that  you  are  dead  !  Do  not  die;  for  mother  says, 
if  you  die,  I  shall  not  see  you  again  !" 

"Oh  yes,  my  dearest  one!"  said  Julia,  mingling  her 
tears  with  the  child's  ;  "you  will  come  to  me  in  Heaven; 
you  are  kind  and  gentle  and  obedient,  and  such  go  to 
Heaven !" 

"  Yes,  mother  says  so,"  replied  Amy  ;  "  and  she  says 
sometimes  that  you  will  die,  and  it  makes  her  cry  sadly ; 
and  I  mean  to  die  when  you  do — but  I  do  not  want  to 
leave  mother  and  the  baby  yet  1"  And  poor  Amy  wept 
again  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

Julia  was  deeply  impressed  by  her  words,  and  by  the 
intimation  thus  given  of  Peggy's  fears  respecting  her — ac- 
cording as  they  did  with  her  own  melancholy  forebod*- 
ing8 ;  and  though  she  would  fain  have  made  light  of  it  to 
Boothe  the  child,  &he  te\l  'vuca^^\^\&  o(  uifling  with  a  sub^ 
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ject  awful  in  itself,  or  of  belying  her  own  feelings.  The 
two  sat  silently  together  side  by  side,  each  pondering  on 
death,  bound  to  the  earth  by  strong  affections,  and  desir- 
ing life,  if  so  might  be  the  will  of  Heaven.  Two  beautiful 
beings  were  they,  and  pure  as  angels,  though  the  world's 
disesteem  lay  heavy  upon  them. 

Julia,  at  length,  reproaching  herself  for  allowing  the 
spirit  of  the  child  to  be  gloomed  with  thoughts  so  unna- 
tural to  her  years,  assumed  a  cheerfulness  which  she  did 
not  feel,  and  began  to  point  out  to  her  the  decayed  paint- 
ings on  the  walls  and  ceiling,  which  had  once  been  fres- 
coes of  no  inconsiderable  merit :  and  to  speak  of  what  she 
herself  had  been  told  in  her  childhood  of  the  singular  his- 
tory of  the  former  possessors  of  Denborough  Park,  with 
whom    this   summer-house   had   been   a   favorite   resort, 
though  it  was  now  but  one  of  a  thousand  tokens  of  mag- 
nificence  that  belonged  to  those  days.      There   was  a 
strange  fascinating  interest  to  Julia's  mind  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  those  times :  the  fame  of  Jane  Ashenhurst's  beau- 
ty— her  mother's  pride  and  its  fearful  punishment,  and 
the  dark  mysterious  nabob,  whose  memory  continued  to 
haunt  the  hall  like  a  spectre ; — these  had  been  stories  to 
which  Julia  and  Bernard  had  listened  with  thrilling  regard, 
and  they  had  deeply  impressed  themselves  on  both  their 
imaginations.      It  was  many  a  day  now  since  Julia  had 
talked  of  them  :  in  their  younger  days,  she  and  Bernard 
Were  never  weary  of  them,  and  it  was  the  most  favorite 
of  all  their  play  to  act  the  nabob  and  the  ladies.     Julia 
told  x\my  all  this. 

"  Ah  !"  said  Amy,  who  had  listened  with  her  sweet 
lips  apart,  and  her  dark  large  eye  fixed  on  her  aunt  with 
intense  interest,  "  then  all  is  true  that  old  Milly  says  !" 
<^  And  what  does  Milly  say,  dearest  ?" 
*'  She  says,"  replied  Amy,  drawing  cl^er,  "  that  she 
Would  not  for  the  world  go  into  many  of  the  chambers  ; 
Und  that  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard  walks  o'  nights ; 
und  that  there  is  a  lady  so  beautiful,  and  yet  so  dark,  that 
oomes  now  and  then,  with  a  baby  in  her  arms.", 

All  this  Julia  had  heard  in  her  ch\\dhooA, — \\.'W'aA  csin.^ 
of  the  traditions  of  the  house.  **  And  au^  \Vv\ti«  vsvox^"? 
isied  she.  for  phe  had  heard  much  bes\de 
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<^  Oh  yes,"  said  Amy,  shuddering :  y  all  about  the 
proud  lady ;  and  how  the  nabob  was  chained  in  his  coffin, 
and  how  he  use  to  torture  himself  every  day.  I  heard  old 
Daniel  Neal,  that  comes  now  and  then,  talking  to  Milly, 
and  he  said  he  knew  all  about  it ;  and  Milly  says  she  can 
hear  groans  plain  enough  as  soon  as  the  clock  strikes 
twelve  at  night.  And,  oh  !  aunt,  how  old  Daniel  must 
be  if  he  can  remember  such  things  !" 

Julia  was  sorry  to  find  that  one  with  so  excitable  a  mind 
as  Amy  had  heard  so  much,  and  blamed  herself  for  having 
perhaps  given  force  to  these  impressions  by  this  very  con- 
versation. 

"  Oh  !  my  love,"  said  she,  "  you  must  not  believe  such 
tales  as  these.  The  house  is  large,  and  the  rooms  gloomy, 
but  no  beings  worse  than  ourselves  inhabit  t^hem.  I  have 
lived  in  it  longer  than  Milly,  and  never  saw  either  the  old 
man  or  the  lady.  The  wind  blows  down  the  wide  chim- 
neys at  night,  and  sounds  hollow.  I  have  heard  this  my- 
self; but  any  spectral  groans  I  never  did.  You  must  be- 
lieve what  I  tell  you,  dearest  Amy." 

"  Yes,  aunt,  yes,"  replied  she ;  "  but  you  are  so  good. 
Milly  says  they  come  to  frighten  wicked  people :  she  says 
Sir  Harbottle  hears  them  as  well  as  she  does  !  And  she 
says,"  continued  Amy  with  great  animation,  "  that  there 
is  such  money  in  the  house,  and  that  she  has  seen  crowns 
and  rings,  and  such  beautiful  jewels  ! — and  Milly  has  a 
deal  of  money  !" 

"Has  she  !"  exclaimed  Julia,  reverting  instantly  to  her 
own  suspicions  of  the  old  woman.  "But  she  does  not 
give  this  money  to  your  mother?"  asked  she,  hoping  not 
to  receive  an  affirmative  answer. 

"  No ;  but  I  have  seen  her  give  a  deal  of  money  to  my 
father,"  said  Amy  in  perfect  simplicity. 

Julia  determined  to  ask  no  more.  Whatever  poor  Amy 
knew  was  to  her  innocence, — it  burdened  not  her  soul 
with  knowledge  of  sin.  Julia  wanted  to  .know  no  more; 
and  rising  hastily,  she  took  Amy'^  hand,  and  led  her  out, 
saying — 

^*  There  is  an  old  Viouw  Vi^W^  t^UU  wood  ;  let  us  look 
for  it."  ([ 
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Julia  was  alarmed  to  find,  as  she  attempted  to  move^ 
how  feeble  and  exhausted  she  was.  They  reached,  how- 
ever, the  height  of  the  ascent  whence  Westow  was  for- 
merly visible  ;  but  the  plantation  had  grown  so  much  since 
she  had  been  there  last,  that  although  some  of  the  trees 
bad  already  lost  their  leaves,  the  house  was  completely 
concealed  :  they  must  go  yet  further  on  before  they  could 
obtain  the  view.  Julia  hesitated  for  a  moment,  whether 
it  would  not  be  wiser  to  return  home  than  to  add,  even 
though  it  might  be  but  a  few  hundred  yards,  to  the  walk ; 
but  her  heart  urged  her  onward.  "  Oh  !  to  see  Westow 
once  again,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  and  she  within  so 
short  a  distance  of  it !  Yes,  she  must  see  it ;  it  would  be 
a  sight  to  do  her  good  !" 

The  top  of  the  hill,  however,  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance entirely  shut  out  the  view,  and  they  had  to  go,  on 
and  on,  a  full  half-mile  farther  before  she  could  obtain  a 
free  view  below.  At  length,  she  stood  upon  the  very 
promontory  of  the  ridge.  The  woods  shelved  down  with 
a  sudden  descent,  and  Westow  lay  immediately  below 
her.  She  looked  down,  as  it  were,  upon  the  very  roof  of 
the  house,  with  its  broad  leads  and  its  tall  turreted  porch ; 
and  the  first  object  that  she  saw,  was  the  smoke  cheerful- 
ly ascending  from  four  out  of  its  six  chimneys.  The  shut- 
ters, too,  were  opened  ;  the  casements  stood  wide ;  and 
two  men  were  busied  in  the  garden. 

"  Thank  God !"  exclaimed  Julia,  forgetful  of  fatigue ; 
or,  if  conscious  of  it,  feeling  abundantly  recompensed  by 
the  sight  (or  even  greater  fatigue  than  she  had  endured  ; 
<*0  that  Bernard  could  but  see  it  with  me  !"  She  felt  as 
if  she  could  not  satisfy  her  eyes  with  looking  on  these 
happy  tokens  of  the  restored  prosperity  of  the  Consta- 
bles ;  and  little  Amy,  in  her  thoughtfulness,  had  to  re- 
mind her  that  they  were  a  long  way  from  home  before 
she  thought  of  returning. 

A  weary  and  painful  return  was  that;  and  Julia's 
spirits,  as  well  as  her  strength,  were  completely  exhausted 
before  she  reached  the  Hall.    Through  the  nigjivt  %Vi& 
could  not  sleep:  an  indescribable  ap\>TeV\eti%\oii  qH  ^^ 
iaew  not  what  of  horror  and  grief  lay  ou  bat  B^avX.  %  ^^«c 
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sound  startled  her, — she  seemed  to  see  phantoms  in  the 
darkness,  and  the  very  silence  itself  appalled  her.    It  was 
a  miserable  night ;  and  though  towards  morning  she  slept, 
she  woke  unrefreshcd  nnd  feeble.     The  two  succeedmg 
niffhts  were  the  same,  and  on  the  third  day  she  found  her- 
self unable  to  rise.     She  knew  she  was  ill,  but  how  was 
she  to  obtain  medical  aid?     Father  Cradock  was  dead: 
for  Father  Cradock,  who  had  been  possessed  of  considera- 
ble skill  in  medicine,  had  acted  as  physician  of  the  family, 
excepting  in  the  extraordinary  case  of  Lady  Grimstone'i 
illness,  when  a  medical  man  was  called  in  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore her  death.      Sir  Harbottle,  robust  himself, — and,  in 
fact,  priding  himself  on  never  having  taken  a  drachm  of 
physic  in  his  life,  had  no  sympathies  for  invalids.     His 
wife's  chamber  lie  but  rarely  visited  :  all  illness,  he  main- 
tained, originated  in  people  not  being  employed.     "Get 
up  betime,  work  hard,  and  eat  a  hearty  dinner,"  said  he  to 
all  complaints,  '^  and  you   will  soon  be  better  !''    Julia 
could  have  done  none  of  these,  and  therefore  she  was 
obliged  to  throw  herself  on  the  tender  mercies  of  old  Hil- 
ly ;  although  she  had  anything  but  a  favorable  opinion  of 
her,  believing  her  an  artful  woman,  in  some  way  or  other 
bound  to  serve  her  brother  Christopher,  and  sent  there  by 
him,  as  she  suspected,  to  serve  his  own  ends.     But  Julia 
had  no  other  resource,  since  Peggy  was  forbidden  to  enter 
the  house,  and  therefore  she  submitted. 

"  Ay,  dear-a-me !"  said  Milly,  when  she  saw  and  heard 
how  seriously  indisposed  Julia  was;  <'  but  we  mun  have 
a  doctor.  You  ntiunna  be  lost  for  want  of  help !  Til  go 
and  hear  what  th'  ould  master  says."  And  Milly,  with- 
out ceremony,  entered  Sir  Harbottle's  room,  and  demand- 
ed* medical  aid  for  his  daughter. 

Milly,  however,  had  come  in  an  evil  hour.  Poor  Sir 
Harbottle  had  fretted  his  soul  with  the  consternation  of  a 
discovery  he  had  just  made,  and  had  dragged  off  the  for- 
ty-years'-old  carpet  from  half  the  floor,  to  examine  the 
condition  of  his  surbase.  Milly  was  half  stifled  with  dust 
as  she  entered,  ^nd  looked  round  the  room  for  a  second 
before  she  discetiv^A  v\\\o>3^^  '\\&  <kvO«^  ^\&s^<i.^here  Sir 
Harbottle  down  ow  Vi^  ^jv^-s^  \>feW^^^\x^>si\^^^ 

ff 

the  floor. 
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«  Oh,  Lord !''  said  MHly,  «  whdt  *8  your  h6nor  after  ?*» 
^^  It  is  a  strange  thing!"  said  Sir  Harbottle,  grubbing 
town  iD  Ibe  hole  like  a  terrier  after  vermin,— ^<  Ft  is  a 
trange  thing.     But  shut  the  door,  woman  P' 

MiTly  did  so,  and  then  looked  on.  <^  Have  you  lost 
iwt?"  asked  she  presently,  as  Sir  Harbottle  still  kept 
proping  downward,  first  with  two  fingers,  and  then  with 
iiree. 

**  Lost  anything  !"  repeated  he ;  "I *ve lost  a  deal !  It 
8  a  strange  thing  that  rats  should  come  here,  where 
.here's  neither  candle-ends  nor  cheese-parings.  And 
ook  here,"  said  he,  rising  from  the  floor,  and  shoving 
iown  his  coat,  which  hitched  up  at  the  shoulders, — '^  look 
^ou  here  !"  And  by  laying  her  face  close  to  the  wall,  as 
Sir  Harbottle  did,  she  discovered  a  hole  the  size  of  a 
man's  hand  at  the  back  of  the  escritoir,  which  he  had 
tposened  from  the  wall,  and  in  the  wa,ll  itself  a  correspond- 
ing hole. 

'«  Ay,  they  are  rats  sure  enough  !"  said  Milly ;  "  the 
varmint  !  they  dearly  love  paper." 

"  And  something  beside  paper !"  said  Sir  Harbottle 
fiercely. 

"  Well  now,  only  think,"  said  Milly,  without  seeming 
to  understand  his  words  ;  '^  how  do  you  ever  think  all 
this  rubbege  can  be  got  out,  and  these  things  sided,  and 
only  one  pair  of  hands ;  and  miss  so  badly  as  her  is  !" 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  said  Sir  Harbottle,  "  I've  missed 
money  ;  and  if  I  did  not  strongly  suspect  rats  myself,  I'd 
have  you  all  searched,  that  I  would— every  one  of  you !" 

"  Ay,  for  sartain  they  are  rats,"  replied  she ;  "  I  hear 
'em  scratching  at  my  bed's  head,  like  so  many  moudi- 
warps;  and  o'  summer  mornings  I've  seen  the  mice  wesh- 
iog  their  faces  on  my  pillow — the  impudent  huzzies  !  It's 
a  great  gayshous  place,  your  honor. — But  come,  sir,  we 
iDun  have  a  doctor  for  Miss  Julia  I"  ' 

"  What's  amiss  with  her  ?" 

*^  Ay  dear-a-dear,  sir,  she's  clean  going  in  a  waste : 
can't  sleep  never  a  wink  o'  nights;  falls  into  faints  every 
now  and  then  ;  can't  eat  as  much  as  a  sparrow^  ai!id\& 
«8  weakasacali" 
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<<  She  ml  at  table  with  me  yesterday,"  said  the  hard 
Toioe  of  Sir  Harbottle. 

'<  But  she  ate  nout  !"-  replied  Milly.  **  What'f  the 
use  of  lifting  at  table  if  a  body  can't  eat  ?  We  mun  ha?a 
a  doctor.*' 

<<  rU  hare  no  .  doctors/'  laid  he, — *^  PII  not  have  my 
pocket  picked  with  doctors  ;  and  so  you  know  my  mind 
— a  set  of  lazy  rermin  !  I've  plague  eoooffh  with  the 
rats^  without  giving  my  money  to  doctors  r  and  poor 
Bir  Harbottle  again  began  to  examine  his  floor.  "  I^ook 
hfiire/'  said  he,  weighing  with  his  heavy  foot  upon  the 
broken  board,  *^  I  must  have  a  new  floor ;  and  de|ii4M)aRb 
are  raised  a  halfpenny  a  foot !  Harkye,  woman,  I've  loit 
somehow  about  nine  hundred  pounds — part  Bank  of 
£ngland  bills,  and  part  gold — no  trifle  that ;  and  now 
you  come  here  wanting  a  aoctor !" 

'<  Weil,  sir,  she's  your  own  daughter, — she's  none  of 
mine,"  said  Milly. 

'^  Begone  with  ycfu !"  said   Sir  Harbottle,  growing  an- 

fry.  "  After  the  losses  I  have  had,  it  is  as  well  not  to 
ave  too  many  people  in  my  room !" 

<'  And  what's  to  be  done  for  Miss  Julia  ?"  asked  the  old 
woman,  feeling  herself  compelled  to  decamp. 

<<  Make  her  plenty  of  kitchen  physic,"  returned  he, 
driving  her  on  step  by  step  to  the  door.  <<  No  good 
.comes  of  giving  fees  to  doctors ;  it's  what  I  neither  can 
do,  nor  will  do  !  There's  more  virtue  in  a  slice  of  beef 
and  a  penny  loaf,  than  in  all  the  doctor's  stuff*  in  ten  pa- 
rishes. Make  her  kitchen  physic,  and  she'll  soon  be  betr 
ter." 

<^  And  who,  pray  ye,  is  to  wait  on  her,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?"  asked  Milly.  ^'  It's  no  sham  badliness ;  and  her 
wants  looking  after  night  and  day,  and  who's  to  do  it? 
for  it's  more  Uian  I  '11  undertake, — I've  enough  work  o' 
my  own,  believe  me  !" 

^<  The  woman  in  the  yard  can  come  in  and  nurse '  her," 
said  Sir  Harbottle ;  '^  there  is  no  sense  in- her  being  kept 
to  do  nothing  I"  . 

Milly  shrugged,  hei  shoulders  as  she  heard  Ae  nuser's 
bolts  drawn  after  het^^udi  Wx^^ft.  ^^^t^xK^fonled  "the 
rata  !" 
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Jafia  was  grateful  beyood  measare  to  be  allowed  the  at- 
tendance of  reggy,  and  to  have  the  little  Amy  seated  by 
her  chair  or  her  bed.  It  was  cheering  to  bear  the  low 
sweet  voice  of  the  gentle  child  singing  or  talking  soothing- 
ly ;  it  was  cheering  to  know  her  present  even  when  pro- 
foundly silent  she  watched  beside  her,  never  so  happy  as 
when  employed  in  her  service.  Melancholy  though  those 
days  and  nights  of  sicknef  s  were,  they  were  not  altogether 
sad  :  Julia  was  conscious  of  affection — the  most  patient, 
unwearied,  devoted  affection,  both  of  poor  little  Amy  and 
her  gentlci-hearted  mother.  Her  own  soul,  too,  overflow- 
ed with  love  to  all. '  Her  affection  for  Walter  Constable, 
chastened  as  it  had  been,  grew  yet  more  deep  and  holy  ; 
and  for  Bernard  her  love  seemed  surpassing, — as  if  a  union 
of  spirit  were  taking  place  between  them ;  as  if  they  were 
even  now  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  joyful  and  eter- 
nal communion.  She  seemed  already  sensible  of  some  mys- 
terious spiritual  intercourse  with  him,  which  was  all  love, 
all  peace,  all  joy  ! — ^An  absorbing  ecstacy  of  affection  filled 
her  spirit,  and  her  pale  countenance  was  irradiated  by  it 
as  if  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel.  Sweet  Amy 
looked  at  her  in  silent  reverence,  her  own  little  heart  kin- 
dled into  a  yet  warmer  glow  of  love ;  and  Peggy  stole  in 
and  out  of  the  room  like  a  ministering  spirit,  feeling  a  sen- 
tioient  more  like  veneration  than  love :  in  her  eyes  JuHa 
was  almost  divine. 


CHAPTER  xvii. 


At  the  very  time  Julia  walked  with  little  Amy  to  the 
hill-top  to  get  a  sight  of  Westow,  the  Constables  arrived 
in  London.  Walter's  engagements  were  diplomatic;  a 
brilliant  future  had  opened  before  him,  and  his  mother 
was  again  to  all  appearance  a  happy  woman ; — but  she 
was  not,  like  her  son,  capable  of  forgetting  the  difficulties 
and  hardships  of  the  last  five  years.  Walter  thought  that 
his  present  greatness  and  future  prospects  were  cheai^Ui 
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jMirchased  by  them  :  Mrs.  Constable,  with  a  sigh,  thought 
that  his  prosperity  had  been  dearly  bought, 
t  ^  «  Thank  God,"  she  would  say,  "  you  are  at  length  wor- 
thily employed !     This  is  the  life  Lhave  coveted  for  you, 
—an  honorable  life ;  but  you  have  had  a  sore  up-hill  tug." 

"  I  shall  be  the  better  for  it  all  my  days,"  he  would 
cheerfully  reply  :  *'  such  a  breaking-in  as  this  will  do  me 
good — has  done  me  good  already ;  it  was  the  very  thing  I 
needed." 

^^  Ah,  well,  the  back  is  mercifully  made  for  the  burden. 
I  am  thankful  for  the  dawn  of  prosperity  that  has  opened 
on  you ;  but  I  shall  carry  the  effects  of  the  last  five  years 
with  me  to  the  grave  !" 

Mrs.  Constabfe  would  have  laid  down  her  life  cheerful- 
ly for  her  son  :  strong  to  bear  and  to  suffer  in  the  hour  of 
adversity,  prosperity  threw  her  back  upon  a  temper  some- 
what querulous,  and  a  spirit  proud,  open  to  prejudices, 
and  tenacious  of  the  world's  esteem.  No  wonder  was  it, 
therefore,  that  with  such  feelings  all  her  old  aversions  to 
the  Grimstones  remained  nothing  abated. 

Walter  had  intended  to  accompany  his  mother  to  Wes- 
tow  immediately  on  their  arrival  in  England  ;  but  he 
soon  discovered  the  design  impracticable  :  two  weeks  at 
least  must  elapse  before  he  could  leave  London.  Mrs. 
Constable,  therefore,  who  was  impatient  to  be  again  esta- 
blished in  her  old  home,  though  the  season  was  late  and 
the  weather  severe,  undertook  to  make  the  journey  with- 
out him,  escorted  thither  by  the  agent,  who  through  their 
absence  had  proved  himself  a  faithful  steward.  This 
journey  was  to  be  performed,  be  it  understood,  in  the 
days  when  the  facilities  of  travel  were  much  less  than  at 
present ;  and  a  long,  weary  journey  it  was.  They  took 
the  London  stage  to  Lichfield,  the  nearest  town  to  which 
such  a  conveyance  came,  and  thence  they  proceeded  in 
post-chaises.  The  last  day  of  the  journey  was  one  in- 
tensely cold  ;  a  black,  cheerless  November  day — a  day  of 
all  others  to  make  places  and  objects  unsightly  :  yet  with 
what  real  satisfaction  did  the  good  old  lady  look  through 
the  closed  windows  of  \V\^  eV\^\^  on  the  familiar  prospect 
on  either  hand  \*  She  dadL  xvoV  wtw^x^  \V\(\^>^'^  ^v^v^l^ 
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cities  and  the  rich  6unny  lands  she  had  of  late  sojourned 
in,  and  find  it  dimmed  and  darkened  by  the  comparison,  as 
is  the  fashion  of  so  many  travelled  persons :  on  the  con- 
trary, to  her  feelings  there  was  no  land  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  like  England  ;  no  county  throughout  merry  England 
like  the  one  through  which  she  was  travelling ;  and  no 
home  within  that  county  so  desirable  as  her  old  home  of 
Westow,  whither  she  was  now  advancing  to  find  it,  with 
all  its  honors  and  dignities  unshorn,  to  know  that  the  seed 
of  its  master's  fortune  was  sown,  and  was  springing  forth 
to  a  goodly  and  honorable  growth.  Yes !  spite  of  the 
regrets  that  would  spring  up,  because  she  had  been  aa 
exde  from  home  so  long,  Mrs.  Constable  was  a  happy 
woman. 

Her  travelling  companion,  with  praiseworthy  delicacy^ 
left  her  at  Wood  Leighton,  pretending  business  there^ 
and  promising  to  follow  her  in  the  evening.  His  absence 
was  a  great  relief;  her  heart  was  full  of  emotion,  and 
since  her  son  was  not  with  her,  she  desired  no  other  eyev 
to  observe  it.  As  she  drove  out  of  Wood  Leighton,  with- 
in less  than  an  hour's  drive  of  Westow,  sitting  alone  in 
her  cjiaise,  she  was  a  happy  woman :  but  when,  before 
long,  they  came  to  the  road  bounded  by  the  line  of  an- 
cient, lichen-covered  park-wall,  and  she  could  see  at  some 
turn,  or  from  some  higher  part  of  the  road,  the  home  of  the 
Grimstones,  grey  and  dark,  showing  neglect  even  at  that 
distance,  annoyances  sprang  thick  about  her ;  and  she  re- 
membered that  her  dearly-beloved  Westow  was  surround- 
ed by  the  lands  of  Denborough  Park,  and  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Denborough  Park  were  the  root  of  all  the  evil 
which  had  come  upon  either  herself  or  her  son.  Poor 
Mrs.  Constable !  she  was  baptizing  her  spirit  with  these 
eternal  regrets,  when  the  road  swept  round, — the  park- 
wall  took  another  direction,  and  the  long,  noble  avenue 
opened  before  her, — its  gates  standing  wide,  as  if  with 
outspread  arms  to  receive  her.  At  the  farther  end  she 
saw  the  tall  arched  gateway, — and,  beyond  all,  the  trim 
garden,  with  its  spired  and  ample  evergreens  before  it ; 
the  dear  old  house,  with  its  irregular  front,  its  bay  iKvei* 
dows^  its  tall  towerlike  porch  richly  e%euVc\\^oxi<^dkNrc^<iDi^ 

VOL.  in.  8^ 
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arms  of  the  Constables,  its  balustraded  roof,  high-poioted 
gables,  and  chimneys  of  solid  masonry.  Mrs.  Constable, 
calm  woman  as  .she  was,  who  seldom  displayed  external 
emotion,  felt  a  choking  sensation  come  over  her,  and  the 
unrepressed  tears  flowed  from  her  eyes,  as  the  chaise  with 
slow  motion  and  deadened  sound  drove  into  the  gloom  of 
that  goodly  avenue.  It  was  with  a  proud  delight  that  she 
looked  onward  through  the  vista,  and  upward  to  the 
trees,  every  one  of  which  had  been  purchased,  she  felt, 
by  this  painful  absence,  and  by  all  the  anxieties,  fears, 
and  bodily  pains  she  had  borne  through  it.  None  but 
such  as  love  home  with  the  proud,  reverential  regard 
which  Mrs.  Constable  had  for  Westow,  can  understand 
the  emotion  of  this  return. 

At  the  door  of  the  house,  the  ancient  and  faithful  do- 
mestic who  had  remained  there  in  her  absence  received 
her.     This  meeting  was  that  of  friend  with  friend. 

<^  The  Lord  be  praised  that  I  see  you  well  at  home 
again  !"  said  the  poor  servant,  wiping  the  tears  which 
flowed  plentifully  with  the  corner  of  her  apron. 

"  Thank  Heaven  !"  responded  her  lady  in  a  low,  sup- 
pressed voice,  feeling  overcome  by  her  sensations ;  and 
then,  seating  herself  once  more  in  the  cushioned  armed- 
chair  which  stood  as  it  did  formerly  upon  the  parlor 
hearth,  she  felt  the  sentiment  too  deeply  in  her  soul  for  it 
to  again  find  utterance  in  words. 

Full  of  satisfaction  as  Mrs.  Constable's  re-establishment 
at  home  might  be  supposed  to  be,  she  could  not  but  miss 
the  friend  whom  death' nad  removed  during  her  absence. 
Father  Cradock  had  been  dead  a  considerable  time  ;  and 
although  she  was  aware  of  the  event,  and  had  mourned  it 
sincerely  during  her  foreign  sojourn,  the  fireside  at  Wes- 
tow did  not  seem  right  without  him.  She  had  again  to 
mourn  his  loss  ;  she  had  now  to  feel  of  a  certainty,  that 
Father  Cradock,  the  long-tried,  faithful  friend,  the  ghostly 
comforter,  the  cheerful  companion,  was  dead !  He  had 
been,  even  more  than  her  son,  her  associate  at  Westow; 
she  could  imagine  the  house  without  Walter,  but  not  with- 
out Father  Cradock.  His  own  chair  stood  by  the  fire  va- 
cant ;  when  lUe  doot  o^^w^^,  %\v<^Wi«A4.fot  him  to  enter ; 
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and  even  in  this  hour  of  fulfilment,  both  heart  and  soul 
were  made  conscious  of  wants  which  only  he  could  have 
supplied.  Mrs.  Constable's  return  to  Westow  was  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  the  incapability  of  what  the  world  calls 
"  good  fortune"  entirely  saiisfying  the  human  heart. 

Having  now  established   Mrs.  Constable  at  home,  we 
must  return  to  her  son  ;  who,  after  having  seen  his  mo- 
ther off  in  the  stage-coach,  strolled  carelessly  towards  his 
hotel,  and  in  his  way  passed  the  shop  of  Mr.  Charles  Ste- 
vens, one  of  the  principal  booksellers  of  the  day,  and  was 
detained  for  a  moment  by  the  title-page  of  a  political 
pamphlet  which  was  just  then  exciting  an  intense  sensa- 
tion throughout  London.     Walter  stepped  in  to  purchase 
it,  and  found  the  shop  crowded  with  people — men  of 
fashion,  men  of  rank,  eager  and  hot  politicians,  and  loi- 
terers of  all  descriptions,  such  as  met  there  constantly  to 
discuss  the  events  of  the  day,  and  whatever  new  lampoon, 
caricature,  or  pamphlet  the  agitation  of  the  time  had  pro- 
duced.    Now,  however,  nothing  was  talked  of  but  this 
production,  so  clever,  so  witty,  so  true ;  full  of  such  no- 
ble sentiments,  such  righ  t  views,  such  cutting  and  anni-* 
hilating  sarcasm,  such  pure  and  wonderful  eloquence  !  All 
joined  in  extolling  it,  and  all  were  inquisitive  after  the 
author.     One  great  cause  of  interest  connected  with  it 
was,  that  the  author,  who  called  himself  "  Marcus,*'  and 
who  for  the  last  three  years  had  produced  a  vast  number 
of  similar  works,  all  on  the  passing  subjects  of  the  day,  in 
this  his  latest  took  leave  of  his  readers,  and  of  the  public 
at  large,  in  one  of  the  most  pathetic  and  eloquent  adieus 
that  ever  had  been  written.     On  all  hands  were  regrets 
over  him.     His  works,  it  was  said,  were  perused  by  tho 
cabinet  as  well  as  the  people  at  large,  and  had  had  no  in- 
considerable influence  upon  the  sentiments  of  several  in- 
fluential persons.     The  author,  it  was   declared,  was  a 
made  man,  would  he  but  reveal  his  name ;   and  Mr.  Ste^ 
vens,  who  was  likewise  the  publisher,  was  importuned  to 
reveal  it.    This  was  what  Walter  Constable  gleaned  up, 
as  he  stood  with  the  pamphlet  in  his  hand,  turning  over 
its  pages  the  while,  and  catbhing  glimpses  of  its  extraor- 
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dioarjr  style,  and  of  the  wonderful  force  and  reach  of  the 
author's  mind.  Mr.  Stevens  declared  himself  not  at  lib- 
erty to  say  who  it  was ;  it  was  a  secret  he  was  in  honor 
bound  to  keep :  but  report  hinted,  he  said,  of  a  certain 
noble  lord  about  his  majesty's  person ;  and  again,  of  a 
right  reverend  bishop  :  but  he  could  not  say  which  rumor 
was  nearer,  the  truth  ; — this,  however  was  certain,  that  the 
writer  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  the  day. 
AH  parties  agreed  in  this ;  and  the  sapient  man  of  books 
elevated  his  eyebrows,  folded  his  arms,  and  looked  very 
knowing. 

Walter  listened  to  what  was  said  with  great  interest, 
and  then  addressed  him  to  the  reading  of  his  pamphlet; 
which  soon  so  completely  engrossed  his  attention,  that  he 
took  no  farther  heed  of  what  went  forward  around  him, 
nor  was  able  to  leave  it  till  he  had  finished  with  the  last 
words.  By  that  time  the  crowd  was  in  great  measure  dis^ 
persed,  and  he  himself  applied  to  the  master  of  the  shop 
with  the  same  eager  queries  that  the  others  had  done,  ex- 
pressing at  the  same  time  his  unbounded  admiration  of  the 
talent  displayed  in  this  production,  and  still  more,  a  reve- 
rence for  the  right-minded,  unflinching  principle  with 
which  it  abounded  ;  and  ended  by  desiring  that  the  whole 
of  this  singularly-gifted  author's  writings  might  be  sent  to 
his  address,  which  he  furnished. 

Walter  was  deeply  engaged  over  their  pages  upon  the 
evening  of  the  next  day,  when  a  small  packet  was  brought 
in  for  him.  He  opened  it,  and,  to  his  extreme  astODish* 
ment,  found  it  to  be  from  Bernard  Grimstone,  inclosiog 
three  hundred  pounds  and  the  following  letter : — 

^<^My  much-valued  and  dear  Fbieivd, 

'^  What  a  singular  series  of  providential  interpositioDS 
has  my  life  been  !  and  how  consoling  is  the  belief  that 
such  has  been  the  case  I  I  will  not  in  this  place  explain 
to  you  what  these  instances  have  been,  but  will  now  speak 
of  what  more  nearly  concerns  yourself. 

'^  After  five  ^eaia  I  te^Xot^  lo  you  the  sum  of  which  you 
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were  imporerished  by  our  family,  princip«illy  through  re- 
gard for  my  beloved  sister  and  myself.  Would  to  God  it 
could  have  been  returned  to  vou  earlier — at  a  time  when 
money  was  more  needful  to  you  than,  I  thank  Heaven,  it 
is  at  present !  I  have  heard  of  your  success — that  you 
stand  high  with  not  less  than  two  crowned  heads.  May 
your  good  fortune  be  equal  to  your  virtues !  may  the  trials 
and  difficulties  you  have  had  to  encounter  be  the  only 
ones  your  life  may  experience  ! 

"  And  now  you  will  naturally  require  some  account  of 
myself — some  cause  for  my  so  carefully  concealing  my 
mode  of  life  and  place  of  abode,  and  some  explanation  of 
the  means  by  which  I  am  enabled  to  restore  you  your 
own.  1  will  give  it  to  you.  I  am  the  ^Marcus'  with 
whose  name  the  town  rings.  I  was  in  Mr.  Stevens'  shop 
at  the  time  you  were  there ;  but  not  even  Mr.  Ste- 
vens himself  knows  my  name  or  my  history,  although  he 
knows  me  for  the  author  whose  writings  are  enriching 
him. 

"  I  came  to  London — let  me  confess  it — with  the  sin  of 
theft  upon  my  soul !  I  stole  from  my  father  ten  guineas  to 
enable  me  to  undertake  this  journey  ;  and,  venial  as  the 
world's  morality  might  have  held  the  offence,  it  was  a 
crushing  load  of  enormity,  of  self-degradation,  which  tram- 
melled and  galled  me  worse  than  a  slave's  fetters.  I  did 
not  dare  to  look  an  honest  man  in  the  face ;  I  could  not 
speak  of  probity,  morality,  or  any  of  the  virtues  of  social 
life,  even  thrdugh  my  pen  ;  I  could  not  reprobate  any  of 
its  vices  while  my  conscience  accused  me  of  theft !  O  mis- 
erable, miserable  time  !  I  came  into  this  vast  city  a  self- 
condemned  wretch.  Busy  and  happy  faces  surrounded 
me,  but  I  had  neither  companion  nor  friend.  I  walked 
alone  all  day — I  passed  the  night,  it  matters  not  how  ;  I 
r^arded  myself  as  the  one  isolated  drop— as  the  one  in- 
congruous particle — in  this  immense  ocean  of  life,  in  this 
great  whole  of  social  existence.  The  traveller  in  the 
heart  of  the  Great  Desert  has  a  less  oppressive  sense  of 
solitude  upon  him  than  had  I  in  the  crush  and  throng* 
of  London  ; — he  looks  forward  to  the  end  of  hU  if^^x* 
Hjty,  when  be  shall  be  received  again  \uVo  V\\^ 
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societjr ;  I  could  foresee  no  such  termination  oi  mj  drea- 
ry pilgrimage.    The  necessity  which  is  laid  upon  man  to 
earn  his  daily  bread,  is  one  of  the  mercies  of  God.    How 
fain  would  I  have  consorted  myself  with  the  handicraft 
man  at  his  trade,  but  that,  like  the  unjust  steward  of  the 
Gospel,  *^  I  could  not  dig !"     I  therefore  applied  myself 
to  what  I  conceived  my  own  vocation  ;  but  a  paralysis  had 
come  over  my  soul — ^I  could  not  pour  forth  my  thoughts 
in  words  as  I  had  done,  and  whatever  I  produced  thea 
was  feebleness  indeed.     Many  a  time  I  walked  into  the 
fields — ^into  the  most  secluded  and  beautiful  scenes,  that 
I  might  refresh  and  comfort  my  soul  with  sunshifie,  green 
trees,  and  bubbling  waters,  fondly  persuading  myself  that 
in  was  the  unusual  circumstances  of  cily-life  that  warped 
and  deadened  my  energies ;  but  my  brain  was  dry,  the 
once  free-flowing  fountains  of  poetry  were  sealed.    I  saw 
the  kindly  aspect,  I  felt  the  amenities  of  external  natore, 
but  they  were  as  waters  poured  upon  a  thirsty  desert, 
which  sink  into  the  sands  and  produce  no  vegetation ! 

'*  My  expenditure  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 
scale ;  still  my  money  was  diminishing  day  by  day,  and 
at  length  I  had  but  one  shilling  left.  I  was  reduced  to 
despiair.  I  could  not  write,  my  faculties  were  all  prostra- 
ted before  my  absolute  misery.  I  despised  myself.  I  be- 
lieved I  had  over-estimated  my  powers,  or  that  I  was 
cursed  for  my  crime,  and  I  looked  forward  to  a  death  by 
starvation.  Yet,  my  friend,  this  appalling  prospect  dis* 
tressed  me  far  less,  as  my  own  personal  suffering  was  con- 
cerned, than  that  I  should  die  without  removing  the 
charge  of  theft  from  my  name. 

"it  was  on  the  17th  of  April — a  night  never  to  be  Ah^ 
gotten,  when  I  dared  not  enter  under  a  roof,  because  I 
had  not  wherewith  to  pay  for  its  shelter, — after  1  had  been 
four-and-twenty  hours  without- food,  and  with  a  brain  that 
ached  with  the  labor  of  fruitless  thought, — ^that  I  walked 
on  London  bridge,  resolved — yes,  my  friend,  resolved  in 
that  desperate  misery  to  cast  myself  from  its  walls  into  the 
waters  below.  O  what  a  repose  seemed  to  my  spirit  to 
lie  under  those  walexa — I  N«v&hed  I  was  there !  My  God ! 
I  tremble  now  \o  lecaSX  xVia  \!tf«tiE&)  ^tBi\>aiia^^CQQliQ( 


with  wbicb  I  contempltled  iuieide !  *  When  it  it  doidi/ 
I  'mid  <  I  will  do  it  ;*  and  I  ptced  bftckwaidf  tnd  for* 
wwds  With  for  more  compotiire  of  mind  than  I  had  erer 
experienced  since  I  entered  London. 

<<  My  God,  it  was  of  fhy  mercy  that  I  was  preserved 
from  so  frightful  an  offence  against  Thee — that  I  was 
made  thy  instrument  of  mercy  to  another  despairing  and 
abandoned  soul ! 

^  The  clocks  of  the  city  had  tolled  nine ;  the  evening 
VVM  dusk,  and  the  bridge  unusually  free  of  people ;  my 
luuiids  were  laid  on  the  wall  of  the  bridge  with  the  inten* 
tion  of  assisting  my  spring  over ;  when  a  sudden  shriU 
cry,  and  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body  into  the  water,  arrested 
mv  attention.  It  was  a  woman  who  had  precipitated  her* 
aeif  into  the  river  from  one  of  the  quays.  I  saw  it  done, 
and  instantly  forgot  my  own  desperate  intention ;  I 
thought  of  nothing  but  saving  her,  and  the  next  moment 
was  upon  the  stairs.  I  threw  off  my  coat,  cast  myself 
into  the  water,  and  amid  a  throng  of  watermen,  and  of  per* 
eons  who  had  congregated  on  the  spot,  succeeded  in  res* 
cuing  her. 

**  The  further  particulars  of  that  night  I  need  not  dwell 
upon  ;  enough  that  it  was  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  my 
life  and  in  the  operation  of  my  own  mind.  The  entire 
lelf-forgetting — the  arousing;  of  my  sympathies,  and  of  my 
mental  and  physical  energies,  which  it  had  occasioned^ 
created  a  new  existence  within  me.    The  moral  atmos* 

rhere  was  cleared  by  the  tempest  that  had  agitated  it,  and 
looked  on  life  and  on  the  purposes  of  life  with  new 
views  and  better  knowledge.  The  fountains  too  of  my 
intellectual  being  were  immediately  unsealed;  the  rock 
had  been  smitten,  and  the  waters  gushed  forth  plenteous- 
ly.  What  a  joyful  awakening  was  that !  From  the  inane 
torpor  of  my  former  miserable  self,  sprang  forth  sensation, 
knowledge,  aim.  I  was  as  the  blind  man  who  had  re- 
eeiyed  sight ;  as  the  lame  man  who  leapt  up  in  renewed 
strength ;  as  the  dead  who  was  raised  !  The  healing 
hand  of  the  Redeemer's  love  had  been  laid  upon  me,  and 
I  was  no  longer  poor  and  miserable,  blind  and  feeble  ! 
<^  The  jounjT  woman  whom  I  had  beeu  \\i^  \tk%V\\a&KSDX 
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of  saying  wai  restored  to  her  molber,  faer  only  parent,  and 
I  became  their  inmate — I  was  no  longer  without  friends 
or  without  home.  Of  these  good  people,  howeter,  I  can- 
not stay  to  say  much  ;  nor  n^ed  I  relate  the  cause  of  the 
young  woman's  desperation — her's  was  a  common  history. 
They  were  in  what  the  world  calls  the  lower  class  of  soci- 
ety, but  hearts  such  as  theirs  ennoble  any  class.  I  board- 
ed myself  with  them,  and  inhabited  an  upper  room  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  let  to  casual  lodgers.  My 
first  object  was  now  again  to  obtain  the  ten  guineas  of 
which  1  had  deprived  my  father ;  for  until  that  burden 
was  removed  from  my  conscience,  I  was  not  free  to  lay 
by  one  farthing  for  what  otherwise  was  the  great  business 
of  my  life. 

^<  Of  course  my  experience  as  an  author  was  small; 
but  I  wrote  for  magazines,  for  newspapers,  for  every  pub- 
lication of  the  day.  I  penned  odes,  sonnets,  songs,  ahd 
epistles  ;  I  wrote  short  histories  and  imaginary  travels ;  I 
essayed  my  skill  in  tragedy  and  comedy.  My  pen  was 
never  idle  ;  and  incessant  as  was  my  labor,  small  my  re- 
muneration, and  many  and  various  my  disappointmeots, 
nothing  could  daunt  me.  My  personal  expenses  were 
small ;  I  was  content  to  be  poor,  and  to  seem  so,  that  I 
might  be  able  to  lay  by  even  from  my  pitiful  gains. 
Good  Heavens  !  when  I  look  back  to  those  times,  when 
pence  even  went  to  swell  the  slowly-growing  amount, 
I  am  amazed  at  the  undismayed  ardor  that  sustained  me! 

"  At  length  the  time  came  when  I  saw  the  sum  com- 
pleted ;  and  with  the  exultation  of  a  child,  I  wept  for  joy. 
Oh!  my  friend,  life  could,  not  afford  me,  were  it  prolong- 
ed to  the  four  score  years  and  ten,  more  perfect  fulfilment 
of  peace  than  I  partook  then.  I  felt  like  Christian  when 
the  burden  of  his  iniquity  fell  from  him ;  and  I  went  out 
at  noon-day,  poor  as  was  my  appearance,  into  the  very 
throng  of  the  city, — on  to  the  Exchange ;  into  the  parks; 
down  to  the  palace  itself,  that  I  might  indulge  myself  with 
looking  proud,  and  rich,  and  honest  men  in  the  face! 
You  will  smile  perhaps  at  all  this,  and  call .  it  foI\y ;  but 
yoa  know  not  what  it  is  to  rise  up  from  under   the 


Bgonising  weight  of  self-accusation,  and  walk  forth  in,  ^le 
light  and  strength  of  an  approving  conscience ! 

<'  I  wrote  to  my  father ;  I  wrote  then  also  to  Julia ;  but 
I  could  not  give  her  the  full  knowledge  of  my  condition, 
and  I  kept  the  place  of  my  residence  a  secret  from  her — 
for  I  had  yet  a  purpose  to  accomplish,  and  I  did  not  ven- 
ture to  receive  her  regrets,  nor  even  her  sympathy,  lest 
my  purpose  might  be  shaken,  or  my  mind  diverted  from 

it. 

^'  In  all  the  events  of  my  life  I  can  trace  the  interposing 
hand  of  Providence ;  and,  oh !  what  an  ennobling, 
encouraging,  preserving  consciousness  has  this  been ! 
How  could  I  doubt  when  I  knew  that  the  power  of  the 
Almighty  Father  would  uphold  me  !  I  had  been  on  the 
brink  of  self-destruction.  His  hand  had  mercifully  held  me 
back ;  I  had  been  dismayed  with  the  prospect  of  utter 
want,  He  had  provided  me  food  ;  I  was  homeless,  and /He 
gave  me  a  shelter  !  I  saw  these  things,  and  blessed  Him  ! 
Again,  it  was  surely  by  the  Divine  interposition  that  I  was 
led  out  of  the  unprofitable  track  of  light  ephemeral  litera- 
ture, to  which  only  I  had  hitherto  devoted  myself;  and 
the  manner  of  it  was  thus :  I  was  walking  down  White- 
ball  on  the  evening  of  one  of  those  remarkable  debates 
which  occupied  the  house  three  years  back; — at  the  very 
commencement  of  these  great  national  agitations  which  at 
present  interest  not  only  our  own  country,  but  Europe 
also ; — when  two  persons  passed  me,  and  the  elder  of 
them  seeming  to  glance  upon  me  as  he  went  by,  said  ^  Go 
\p  the  liouse  of  Commons  to  night,  and  listen  to  the  de- 
bate.' I  heard  the  words  distinctly,  but  supposing  them 
addressed  to  his  companion,  took  no  further  heed  of  them. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  same  persons  met  me  again,  and  the 
same  words  were  repeated.  1  was  struck  by  the  repeti- 
tion, and  immediately  a  desire  sprang  in  my  mind  to  go 
there.  Hitherto  I  had  never  been — in  fact,.  I  did  not 
commonly  care  to  present  myself  in  public,  because  of  the 
worn  and  ill-conditioned  state  of  my  wardrobe,  and  I  was 
in  the  very  act  of  questioning  with  myself  whether  I  should 
follow  this  momentary  impulse,  when  the  person,  wtv^  V\^^ 
so  tangularly  arrested  my  attenliOQ  betot^  ^j(gi\\x  ^^sas;  ^^ 
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alone.  Whether  he  actoallv  the  third  time  spoke  the 
words  or  not,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  so  stronsly  was  my  mind 
impressed  on  seeing  him,  that,  as  in  a  dream,  the  words 
seemed  spoken,  and  I  involuntarily  said,  <  I  would  fain  go 
to  the  House,  but  I  know  not  how.'  The  gentleman 
stopped,  and  looked  at  me  as  if  in  surprise,  and  then  said, 
*  To  the  House  of  Commons  is  it  you  would  go? — come 
then  with  me  !'  I  followed  him,  and,  to  my  surprise,  was 
led  into  the  body  of  the  house.  The  crowd  opened  obse- 
quiously before  my  conductor,  and  the  best  place  under 
the  gallery  was  instantly  conceded  to  me :  I  saw  him  im- 
mediately afterwards  take  his  seat, — ^it  was  the  great  Ed- 
mund Burke. 

'^  A  new  world  was  presented  to  me.  The  vast  impor- 
tance of  these  great  political  questions,  their  immense  in- 
fluence upon  the  happiness  and  social  condition  of  thous- 
ands, impressed  me  at  once,  and  I  became  a  constant  at- 
tender  of  every  debate ;  and  through  the  rest  of  the  day, 
and  even  the  night,  I  read  and  studied  them  profoundly  io 
books.  Able  as  had  been  the  minds  that  treated  on  these 
subjects,  1  seemed  to  see  many  things  in  new  points  of 
view,  and  felt,  or  believed  1  felt,  the  truth  in  many  an  intri- 
cate maze  in  which  cunning  or  ignorance  had  involved  it; 
and  as  I  pursued  out  these  subjects,  day  after  day  with  in- 
creased avidity,  I  was  amazed  at  the  clearness  and  strength 
of  my  own  perceptions.  1  sat  down  and  wrote  ;  page  grew 
upon  page,  and  at  length  my  first  political  treatise  was  fin- 
ished. My  views  were  widely  different  from  those  of  old 
politicians,  and  I  almost  trembled  at  my  own  audacity  ;  but 
the  more  I  examined  them,  the  more  I  was  satisfied  of  their 
soundness ;  and  though  I  asked  myself  the  humiliating 
question,  *  Is  it  possible  that  they  are  all  wrong,  and  1  only 
right !'  my  internal  conviction  upheld  me,  and,  assuming  the 
name  of '  Marcus,'  I  ventured  to  send  it  to  Mr.  Stevens  for 
his  approbation.  He  demurred  for  some  time  at  the  start- 
ling nature  of  the  sentiments — they  were  so  out  of  the  com- 
mon way,  so  unlike  what  everybody  believed  ;  and  yet  he 
agreed  to  publish  it,  giving  me  two  guineas  for  the  en- 
tire copyright,  roak\v\g  gc^^\.  m^xxl  of  this,  and  talking 
grea tijr  of  the  cetlaxu  tvaV  Vv^  ^^  ^iwwx  \a\\iK^\ . 
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'<  The  work  soon  attracted  the  public  attention :  it  was . 
read  by  all,  from  the  prime  minister  down  to  the  artisan ;' 
the  public  papers  were  filled  with  it,  and  the  name  of  the 
author  was  eagerly  demanded.  But,  before  I  was  by  any 
means  aware  of  its  full  popularity,  Mr.  Stevens,  with  the 
bearing  of  a  man  who  is  doing  an  act  of  benevolence, 
engaged  me  in  a  bond  to  furnish  him  with  a  series; 
of  similar  essays  for  the  next  five  years,  on  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  whatever,  they  might  be,  for  each  of 
which  he  engaged  to  pay  me  twenty  guineas.  For  some 
little  time  I  was  extremely  well  satisfied  with  the  engase-' 
ment ;  but  the  necessity  there  was  for  me  to  read  the  dai- 
ly papers,  soon  made  me  aware  of  the  extent  of  my  popu-. 
larity,  and  consequently  of  the  folly  of  the  bargain  I  had' 
made,  or  rather  of  the  advantage  which  had  been  taken 
of  my  inexperience.  But  it  was  then  too  late  ;  and  mor- 
tified though  I  was,  the  interest  of  the  work  in  which  I 
was  engaged  bore  me  up. — In  three  months  afterwards, 
my  second  essay  was  published,  ten  thousand  copies  of 
which  were  sold  on  the  day  of  publication  :  it  was  an  un- 
exampled instance  of  sale.  And  so  I  continued  to  write 
during  the  next  two  years,  sometimes  with  more,  some- 
times with  less  success.  Mr.  Stevens  in  the  mean  time 
was  realizing  a  fortune ;  and  I,  with  all  my  assiduity  and 
expense  of  strength  and  thought,  had  laid  by  but  little 
more  than  one  hundred  pounds,  although  I  practised  the 
roost  rigid  economy — nay,  almost  parsimony.  But  do 
DOty  my  friend,  believe  that  during  this  time  I  was  unhap- 

Ry — by  no  means.  Setting  pecuniary  advantages  entire- 
/  out  of  the  question,  the  author  has  a  pure,  an  elevating, 
a  suflicient  happiness  in  the  very  exercise  of  his  mental 
powers ;  the  athlete  has  less  positive  pleasure  in  the  buoy- 
ant use  of  his  limbs,  than  the  literary  man  in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  thoughts  on  paper.  This  perhaps  was  the 
portion  of  my  literary  life  which  was  most  filled  with  posi- 
tive pleasure ;  no  satiety  of  mind,  no  exhaustion  of  body 
hac)  yet  come  on.  I  sat  in  my  solitary  room,  small^  mean- 
ly furnished  as  it  was,  in  the  very  midst  of  a  toiling  popu- 
lation, and  sent  forth  thoughts  and  words  which  kindled  a 
spirit  wherever   they  came,  and   es\a\A\«Vi^  ^<^\Qs^H^a 
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into  the  rallying  cry  of  liberty.  Tell  me,  m^  friend,  was 
not  this  a  noble  prerogative  ?  The  necessity  there  was 
npon  me  to  lay  aside  the  greater  amount  of  my  gains,  pre- 
aenred  me  from  the  excitements  of  personal  vanity  :  I  co- 
Teted  not  to  be  known  in  my  own  person  as  the  ^  Marcus' 
whose  name  was  on  every  tongue.  The  very  men  who 
lauded  '  Marcus '  most  vehemently,  passed  me  by  in  the 
atreeti  as  one  unworthy  of  their  notice,  or  sutibrcd  my 
words  to  drop  unanswered,  if,  when  we  did  chance  to 
meet,  I  ventured  a  humble  sentiment.  But  in  the  very 
height  of  my  popularity,  my  health  began  to  decline.  I 
had  been  aware  for  some  time  of  such  indications,  and 
had  disregarded  them  ;  but  at  length  I  could  resist  them 
no  longer.  I  was  visited  by  long  fits  of  depression; 
doubts  and  anxieties  took  possession  of  me.  The  very 
work  which  formerly  had  been  as  my  life's  blood  to  me, 
became  irksome,  if  not  distasteful ;  the  high  and  splendid 
views  which  I  had  accustomed  my  mind  to  contemplate, 
of  the  moral  regeneration  of  man,  and  of  the  omnipotent 
nature  of  truth,  seemed  common-place  or  delusive.  My 
hand  trembled,  my  appetite  forsook  me,  and  sleep  brought 
less  than  no  refreshment,  for  it  was  filled  with  harrassing 
and  distressful  dreams,  that  fevered  and  wore  me  out 
worse  than  the  waking  disquiets  of  the  day.  The  good 
woman  with  whom  I  lodged  compelled  me  to  have  a  phy- 
sician ;  but  his  prescription  was  one  which  I  could  not 
adopt, — entire  relaxation  of  mind  and  body, — nay,  if  pos- 
sible, the  very  absence  of  thought.  Little  as  I  believed 
myself  capable  of  obedience,  I  promised  it,  and  dismissed 
my  physician  ;  and,  as  it  was  fortunately  the  summer  sea- 
son, spent  the  greater  part  of  my  days  for  many  weeks  in 
the  beautiful  country  that  surrounds  the  metropolis. 

*'  You  may  wonder  why  my  employer  Mr.  Stevens  did 
not  seek  me  out.  It  was  not  his  fault  that  he  did  not  do 
so.  The  truth  was,  I  had  a  repugnance  to  have  my  exact 
circumstances  known  to  him,  and  jealously  kept  from  him 
both  my  name  and  residence ;  he  knew  me  only  as  ^  Mar- 
cus,' and  saw  me  only  at  his  own  place,  for  such  was  my  part 
of  the  agreement  belwceu^xft. — But  to  return  to  the  summer 
of  which  I  was  wrWmg-  "Nl^  ^«L^w\^\«k\i\\\vi'^\\3.>^ 
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borhood  of  Windsor.  There  is  a  little  churchyard,  green 
and  quiet  as  a  land  of  dreams,  where  I  spent  my  most  happy 
time — forgetting  politics — forgetting  the  contending,  toil- 
ing, multitude  from  whom  I  had  escaped,  and  throwing 
my  mind  back  upon  iiiemories  that  consoled  and  refresh- 
ed it.  There,  too,  c^ame  back  the  full  gush  of  poetry 
which  the  world  and  the  world's  cares  had  choked  up  so 
long.  Walter  Constable — I  was  indeed  happy  !  I  was, 
however,  violating  the  prescription  of  my  physician,  as  I 
fatally  found.  But  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  art  to  stop 
the  workings  of  mind :  as  well  chain  up  the  torrent  ihnt 
leaps  with  headlong  fury  in  wild  and  beautiful  strength 
from  the  rock  !  I  knew  that  I  was  hastening  my  owq 
death,  but  I  could  not  cease  to  think — nor  to  pour  out 
those  feelings,  which,  whether  they  had  had  an  outlet  or 
not,  must  have  worn  me  away. 

'^  The  sunset  is  glorious  from  the  churchyard  of  Ens- 
field,  and  I  never  witnessed  it  without  the'  idea  of  the 
deathbed  of  the  Christian  being  present  with  me.  Yes, 
it  was  there  that  I  learned  to  think  of  death  not  only  with 
calmness,  but  with  desire ;  my  eternal  hopes  had  their 
birth  in  the  golden  sunset*lightof  that  little  churchyard  !-— 
My  friend,  before  I  proceed  let  me  unfold  my  wishes  to 
you.  It  is  where  the  golden  stream  of  sunset  falls  be- 
tween the  two  poplars  that  I  would  wish  to  be  buried. 
Start  not  at  the  word  !  the  time  is  approaching,  and  the 
good  Providence  of  God,  after  enabling  me  to  accomplish 
the  great  purpose  of  my  life,  has  sent  you  hither  to  per- 
form the  last  duties  of  humanity.  Said  I  noti  with  abun- 
dant cause  that  he  had  been  merciful  to  me  ?  You  are 
come  to  close  my  eyes,  and  to  see  me  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Ensfield !" 

Walter  Constable,  overcome  by  emotion,  laid  down  the 
letter  when  he  had  read  these  words,  and  then  started  op 
impatient  to  hasten  to  him  ;  but  it  was  then  past  midnight, 
and  as  yet  he  knew  not  where  Bernard  was  to  be  found ; 
therefore,  again  seating  himself  and  taking  up  the  letter, 
with  a  heart  that  would  ache,  and  eyes  dimmed  with  tears, 
he  continued  to  read. 

*^  Spite  of  the  incessant  flow  gf  thought  that  I  indulged 
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tbrough  Ilii4  summer,  mjr  bodily  strength  was  ia  a  consid- 
erable degree  recruited,  and  with  it  my  former  activity  of 
mind  returnedi  and  I  again  found  pleasure  and*  interest  in 
public  aflrair9.  But  before  I  recommenced  my  career,  I 
went  to  Mr.  Stevens,  who  professed  himself  overjoyed  to 
see  me ;  and  doubtless  his  professions  were  sincere,  for  I 
was  the  mainspring  of  his  trade.  My  desire  was  not  ia 
any  way  to  take  advantage  of  him ;  for,  however  unfor- 
tunate our  agreement  was  for  me,  I  considered  it  binding ; 
but  I  represented  to  him  the  impaired  state  of  my  health, — 
that  I  was  compelled  to  overwork  myself  to  live,  whilst  he 
was  making  a  fortune  at  my  expense.  Mr.  Stevens  by 
the  reckoning  of  the  world  was  an  honorable  man,  and  he 
declared  himself  such  over  and  over  again.  This  is  the 
custom  of  many  persons  when  they  have  a  design  of  over- 
reaching another :  I  learned  to  know  him  well  in  the  three 
years  of  my  dealings  with  him.  The  result  of  this  inter- 
view was,  however,  to  my  advantage.  He  agreed  to  give 
.me  fifty  pounds  for  whatever  I  might  produce,  provided 
it  ran  to  a  certain  number  of  pages,  instead  of  twenty  as 
heretofore ;  and  beyond  this,  ofTered  to  purchase  the 
secret  of  my  true  name  for  fifty  more.  But  this,  great  as 
was  the  temptation,  I  resolutely  refused ;  and  henceforth 
Mr.  Stevens  pretended  to  consider  me,  not  as  the  real 
<  Marcus,'  but  as  his  agent,  and  gave  it  out,  by  hints  and 
innuendoes,  that  '  Marcus'  was  not  of  lower  rank  than  an 
earl,  and  as  much  higher  as  people  chose  to  conjecture. 
With  one  part  of  the  public  the  bait  took ;  Marcus  was 
more  in  fashion  than  ever.  The  design  of  this  was  to 
pique  me  to  the  disclosure  of  my  secret ;  but  it  had  a  con- 
trary effect, — I  guarded  it  more  carefully  than  before :  it 
was  my  revenge,  and  I  hope  not  a  sinful  one,  upoUiMr. 
Stevens  for  the  Shylock-like  measure  that  he  dealt  out  to 
me. 

<<  The  town  had  now  been  a  long  time  without  a 
^  Marcus,'  as  those  works  came  to  be  styled ;  and  Mr. 
Stevens  was  proportionably  impatient  fqr  me  to  produce 
one.  My  next  appeared  at  Christmas,  and  was  the  most 
successful  of  any  I  ha4.  written ;  and  ,my  fund, .being  in- 
creased one  half  al  ouoeiV  V»^^^  satisfied.    Bat  these 
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works  could  not  now  be  written  with  impunity — my  for* 
mer  indisposition  returned,  and  another  long  pause  sue* 
ceeded  ere  I  again  appeared  before  the  public.  During 
this  time  I  one  day  called  on  Mr.  Stevens :  a  gentleman 
was  talking  with  him,  and  as  they  appeared  in  confident 
tial  discourse.  I  turned  to  leave  the  shop.  '  Mr.  Marcus/ 
said  the  publisher,  stepping  aside  to  me,  '  you  must  not 
go  ;  and  th(  n  he  introduced  me  to  the  gentleman  as  one 
in  the  confidence  of  Marcus,  without  mentioning  to  me 
the  name*of  the  person  to  whom  I  was  introduced.  The 
eentleman  held  out  his  hand,  and  saluted  me  most  cor- 
dially ;  and  then,  withdrawing  me  into  an  inner  room, 
and  motioning  to  Mr.  Stevens,  much  to  his  visible  cha- 
grin, to  keep  back,  empowered  me  in  no  equivocal  terms 
to  state  to  my  friend  Marcus,  that  such  and  such  noble- 
men, whom  he  named,  were  desirous  of  serving  me. 
*  How  ?'  said  I,  astonished — for  these  were  the  very  advo- 
cates of  the  oppressions  and  malversations  against  which 
I  had  been  warring.  ^  They  would  be  most  happy,'  re- 
plied the  stranger,  ^  to  induct  him  into  the  church,  or  to 
{>rovide  him  an  official  appointment  abroad — highly  lucra- 
ive — provided  the  works  which  appear  under  his  name 
might  be  discontinued.' — ^  Marcus  is  poor,'  I  returned 
with  an  indignation  I  could  not  restrain,  '  but  he  will  not 
be  bribed  to  silence  !' — '  Sir,'  resumed  the  gentleman,  not 
apparently  displeased  by  my  warmth, '  Marcus  may  take 
time  to  consider  this  offer  ;  but  he  must  not  go  on  at  this 
rate !  Good  Qod  !  he  will  overturn  all  the  old  institu- 
tions,' said  he,  kindling  up ;  ^  he  will  teach  the  rabble  to 
think  !  Marcus  may  rise  to  what  height  he  chooses  in  the 
church:  let  him  make  his  own  terms,  so  that  he  keeps  si- 
lence, or,  what  is  better,  employs  his  pen  on  the  other  side.' 
— *  No,  sir,'  I  returned,  *  Marcus,  though  poor — though 
wearing  a  coat  threadbare  as  this,  cannot  sell  his  princi- 
ples I' — *  Then  Marcus  is  a  fool !'  was  his  reply.  *  And 
yet,'  continued  he,  softening  the  tone  with  which  he  bad 
spoken,  ^  my  employers  would  not  pardon  me  losing  you 

thus  lightly.    Consider,  sir,  Mr. ,  and ,  and  — — , 

all  our  most  distinguished  writers,  have  been  purohased|0r 
are  secured  by  pensions.    Marcus  most  not  rate  hiooielt 
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as  more  immaculate  than  these  men  !' — ^  Go  back/  I  said, 
roused  by  these  taunts  of  the  tempter,  ^  and  tell  your  em- 
ployers that  there  is  one  honest  man  in  London  who  will 
not  sell  the  great  cause  of  God  and  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures for  a  mess  of  pottage  !'  And  without  staying  to  hear 
his  further  remarks,  I  went  out  hastily. 

'^A  few  days  afterwards  I  met  Mr.  Stevens  in  the 
street.  He  looked  extremely  angry,  and  with  an  oath  de- 
manded why  I  had  insulted  Sir  James, in  his  shop; 

for  that  several  noble  persons,  whom  he  named,  and  with 
whom  Sir  James  were  connected,  were  patrons  of  his  owo, 
and  that  they  would  now  never  come  near  his  place ; — 
that  I  had  done  him  irreparable  mischief,  and  it  would 
have  been  better  for  him  that  he  had  never  known  me 
than  that  I  had  done  thus.  I  then  briefly  related  to  him, 
with  some  little  retaliation  on  my  side,  the  object  of  Sir 
James 's  mission ;  and  that,  had  I  acceded  to  his  pro- 
posals, <  Marcus'  would  have  been  no  more,  and  conse- 
quently his  own  profits  at  an  end  :  that  I  had  evidently, 
in  adhering  to  my  principles,  lost  an  advantage  for  my- 
self;  but  that  his  interests  were  secured  by  it.  Mr.  Ste- 
vens was  amazed  at  what  he  heard,  begged  my  forgive- 
ness for  his  haste,  and,  in  the  excess  of  his  civility,  volun- 
tarily offered  me  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  next  work  I 
would  produce,  provided  it  were  immediate. 

''  It  was  at  the  very  moment  of  an  important  crisis,  and 
the  work  was  written  in  a  few  days.  I  was  abundantly 
thankful,  for  my  hoarded  gains  were  growing  apace — and 
this  seemed  again  like  tha  hand  of  Providence  rewarding 
me  for  my  adherence  to  the  right.  I  had  now  two  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  pounds  laid  by ;  for  in  the  intervals  b^* 
tween  my  larger  efforts  I  produced  many  small  things 
which  amply  supplied  my  expenditure. 

^'  Unfortunately  the  sale  of  this  work  was  much  lea 
than  usual — perhaps  it  was  designed  to  keep  me  humble, 
— but  the  work  went  off  heavily,  and  Mr.  Stevens  treated 
me  with  so  great  coolness  that  I  very  rarely  went  near 
him.  It  was  at  the  commencement  of  this  present  year ; 
and  what  with  discouragement  from  him,  the  daily  wear- 
ing away  of  my  aUen^)  and  the  consequent  depressioa 
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of  spirit  that  a^eompaoied  it,  th^  suramer  wore  on  gtoomih 
ly  :  1  was  unable,  as  formerly,  to  reach  even  the  nearest 
fields.  The  summer  went  on,  and  I  saw  neither  trees  nor 
running  waters.  O  the  insatiable  yearning  that  filled  my 
spirit  for  the  sights  and  sounds  of  Nature  !  The  gcKxl  wo* 
nian  with  whom  1  lodged, — a  Samaritan  in  soul,  though 
poor,  and  winning  her  daily  bread  with  hard  labor, — often 
brought  me  flowers — fresh  field-flowers,  which  she  pur- 
chased out  of  her  own  small  earnings  ;  and  not  a  Sunday 
came,  but  her  daughter  went  out  purposely  into  the  coun* 
try  many  miles  to  bring  me  home  as  many  as  she  could 
gather.  The  love  of  flowers  was  to  me  as  an  appetite  ;  I 
felt  as  if  I  mu%t  die  if  it  could  not  be  indulged  ;  and 
though  I  many  a  time  bathed  them  with  my  tears,  those 
very  tears  were  an  infinite  relief.  Ah  !  my  friend,  let  me 
pass  over  that  season  of  impatient  weakness,  when  the 
earth  from  which  I  was  departing  seemed  to  be  so  desira« 
ble — when!  wished  with  passionate  longings  for  the 
wings  of  the  dove,  so  that  I  might  flee  away  and  cast  my- 
self down  under  the  shadow  of  trees,  or  upon  the  breezy 
tops  of  mountains,  and  pour  into  the  bosom  of  the  great 
genial  Mother  the  un participated  woes  and  anguish  of  my 
spirit ! — when  not  only  the  beauty  of  the  physical  world 
but  of  our  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  was  so  clearly 
revealed,  and  an  unappeasable  cry  was  in  my  soul  for 
companionship — for  the  interchange  of  affection !  But  it 
is  past !  I  go  where  the  fulness  of  love  shall  satisfy  the 
heart — where  the  very  springs  of  intellectual  being  have 
their  birth ! 

^'  The  physician  whom  I  had  formerly  consulted,  I  again 
called  in  towards  autumn  ;  but  he  gave  me  now  no  hope. 
This  was.  however,  no  surprise  to  me ;  and  as  I  accus- 
tomed myself  to  the  daily— nay,  hourly  contemplation  of 
death,  and  as  the  duller,  darker  days  of  the  year  advanc- 
ed, when  I  was  no  longer  excited  by  sunshine,  clear  skies^ 
and  the  voice  of  birds,  which  I  could  not  go  forth  to  en* 
joy,  a  calmer  state  of  feeling  succeeded,  and  my  only  pray- 
er was  to  be  enabled  to  make  up  the  three  hundred  pounds, 
of  which  I  still  wanted  fifty. 

<^  The  comparative  failure  of  my  laa\  ^;iiod>&i&>l\^\»&L  v^ 
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hr  diffcouraged  roe,  that  I  felt  aversion  to  the  thought  of 
further  authorship ;  and  as  I  had  not  had  courage  through 
the  whole  of  the  summer  to  read  a  single  newspaper,  I  was 
so  far  behind  the  present  time,  that  this  was  still  another 
impediment  in  my  way.  At  length  one  day,  when  I  was 
in  better  spirits,  I  took  a  hackney-coach,  for  I  was  no  long- 
er able  to  walk,  and  presented  myself  before  Mr.  Stevens. 
He  appeared  much  shocked  at  my  altered  appearance,  and 
received  me  with  extraordinary  kindness,  volunteering  me 
the  help  of  money,  physicians,  his  country-house,  his  car- 
riage,-^in  short,  whatever  he  possessed.  I  was  much 
amazed  ;  but  glancing  my  eye  upon  my  last  production, 
which  still  lay  about,  all  the  mystery  was  solved  by  my 
reading  the  words  'fourth  edition'  upon  the  title-page. 
^  Ha,'  said  he,  seeing  my  eye  had  caught  the  fact,  <  the 
thing  went  off  after  all !  And,'  said  he  reproachfully, '  you 
have  lost  you  know  not  what  by  your  obstinately  keeping 
roe  ignorant  of  your  abode.  Mr.  Burke  called  to  inquire 
after  '  Marcus,'  with  very  significant  glances :  it  is  a  thou- 
sand pities  you  did  not  confide  your  name  to  me !'  I 
could  not  feel  sure,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Stevens'  show  of 
candor  and  regret,  whether  he  would  willingly  have  given 
up  my  address  had  he  known  it :  I  suspected  not,  and 
therefore  I  did  not  overwhelm  him  with  gratitude.  Still, 
indifferent  as  I  appeared  to  him,  I  will  not  deny  that  what 
he  told  me  was  extremely  gratifying;  and  I  even  for  some 
time  contemplated  making  myself  known  to  Mr.  Burke, 
who  had  been  in  truth  so  singularly  the  instrument  of 
turning  my  mind  to  public  affairs.  But  as  the  fever  of 
self-gratulation  subsided,  my  desire  for  personal  distinction 
subsided  also,  and  I  set  about  the  work  which  I  too  well 
knew  would  be  my  last ;  I  disregarded  my  bodily  weak- 
ness, and  applied  myself  with  unremitting  diligence  to  re- 
gain the  time  I  had  let  slip.  My  work  was  finished — ^it 
was  by  far  the  shortest  I  had  ever  written,  and  attained 
but  the  size  of  a  pamphlet.  Whilst  it  was  printing,  I  wrote 
that  farewell  to  the  public,  which  it  appears  has  &riven  it 
even  more  signal  success.  I  received  fifty  pounds  for  if. 
And,  which  was  another  proof  of  the  signal  mercy  that 
cared  for  mo  m  to  ttiMik^V^  ^  TCAauoAx^  ^t!^  \S\q  same  day 
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I  receired  another  fifty  from  some  unknown  hand :  it  cune 
to  me  in  an  envelope,  containing  theae  words, — <  For  the 
use  of  Marcus*'  Thus,  after  restoring  you  your  own,  I 
have  more  than  sufficient  left  for  my  own  remaining  wants. 

"  Many  have  been  the  providences  which  have  marked 
my  pilgrimage — the  last  not  the  least.  1  was  sitting  yes- 
terday morning,  considering  with  myself  how  the  money 
would  best  be  conveyed  to  you — for  I  still  supposed  you 
abroad, — when  an  impression  came  strongly  upon  me  that 
I  must  go  to  Mr.  Stevens'.  Why  I  should  go  there,  I 
could  not  tell ;  I  was  not  in  the  habjt  of  seeing  him  ex- 
cept on  matters  of  business,  and  such  a  suggestion  had  no 
connexion  whatever  with  my  thoughts.  I  endeavored  to  dis- 
miss it ;  but  it  had  taken  possession  of  my  mind  so  strongly, 
that  it  was  not  to  be  put  aside,  and,  in  obedience  to  the 
strange  mission,  I  ordered  a  hackney-coach,  and  was  driv- 
en there.  Mr.  Stevens  was  surprised  to  see  me,  and  with 
the  greatest  consideration  placed  me  beside  his  own  desk, 
where,  he  said,  unseen  by  the  crowd  who  were  thronging 
the  place,  I  might  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  what  was 
said  of  '  Marcus.'  This,  I  doubt  not,  he  supposed  to  be 
the  object  of  my  coming.  I  had  not  been  long  there 
when  your  voice  attracted  me,  but  I  was  too  much  agitat- 
ed to  acknowledge  you.  I  saw  again  the  merciful  hand 
of  the  Almighty  extended  for  me ;  and  I  was  about  to 
rise  and  request  an  interview  with  you  in  the  inner  room, 
when  you  voluntarily  furnished  your  own  address,  1  re- 
garded it  as  the  Divine  will  that  our  meeting  should  not 
then  take  place,  and  returned  to  my  own  lodgings  to  ad- 
dress you  thus. 

^'  This  has  been  painfully  and  wearily  written,  but  I 
owed  this  information  both  to  you  and  to  my  beloved  sis- 
ter. My  work  is  now  done ;  the  blessing  of  the  Heavenly 
Father  has  been  with  me — He  has  crowned  me  with  sue? 
cess  ;  and  now,  though,  young  in  years,  I  fold  my  arms  in 
peace  and  await  my  hour,  assured  that  the  accomplishment 
of  hopes  and  desires,  which  I  once  indulged,  will  be  grant- 
ed me  in  the  land  whither  I  am  hastening. 

<<  Farewell !    May  the  God  of  peace,  tUe  G^  ^1  Vs%^^ 
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the  Universal  Father,  walch  over  you  and  bless  you  !— 
This  will  be  the  latest  prayer  of  yours, 

"  My  dear  iriendi  most  faithfully, 

'^Bebnaild  Gbimstone, 

•1^0.  7, Court, Street,  Not.  4th.'' 

It  may  be  imagined,  but  it  cannot  be  told,  what  were 
the  sensatipns  with  which  Walter  Constable  closed  this 
letter. 

''  O  noblest  being,"  exclaimed  he,  ^^  richly  and  nobly 
endowed  as  thou  wert,  thou  has  sold  thy  life  to  redeem  the 
honor  of  thy  house  !" 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

'^Is  your  name  Constable?"  as^ed    a    meek-browed 

young  woman,  opening  the  door  of  No.  7, Court, 

at  which  Walter  presented  himself  by  eight  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  '<  It  is !"  he  replied,  concluding  instantly 
that  she  was  the  unfortunate  young  woman  of  whom 
Bernard  had  spoken. 

^'He  expected  you,"  she  said,  bringing  him  in  and  offer- 
ing him  a  chair:  <<  sit  down,  sir,  for  a  minute,  and  I  will 
let  him  know  that  you  are  here." 

Walter  glanced  round  the  room.  It  was  meanly  fur- 
nished, but  scrupulously  clean  :  the  people  were  evidently 
sacking-bag  makers,  for  work  of  this  description  lay  on 
the  floor,  and,  early  as  it  then  was,  the  young  woman  bad 
been  busied  at  it  that  very  morning.  The  upper  room  of 
this  poor  habitation  was  the  abode  of  that  Marcus  whose 
name  the  rich  and  great  were  curious  to  learn,  and  whose 
wridngs  were  known  and  honored,  not  only  through  Loo- 
don,  but  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  island.  Walter 
thought  of  Sir  Harbottle,  and  of  the  useless  abundance 
which  surrounded  him,  and  wished  he  could  have  been 
brought  hither  to  feel  the  lesson  which  this  acepe  might 
iiave  taught  him.    l^v«  \VkO\x%\i\&)  however,  were  interrupt- 
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ed  by  the  sounds  which  proceeded  from  abovd,— the 
hoarse^  hollowr  voice  of  a  consumptive  patient,  and  then 
the  deep  distressing  cough.  He  could  not  control  the 
emotion  which  these  but  too  intelligible  tokens  gave  rise 
to,  and  he  reproached  himself  as  being  the  innocent  means 
of  this  noble  being's  suflferings.  Again  all  was  silent 
above ;  and  then  an  elderly  woman  descended  the  stairs^ 
and  with  quivering  lip  and  eyes  full  of  tears,  without 
speaking  one  word  to  him,  but  with  a  most  melancholy 
shake  of  the  head,  motioned  him  to  ascend  to  the  cham- 
ber. Walter  repressed  his  feelings  that  he  might  meet  hit 
friend  cheerfully,  and  obeyed  her :  the  young  woman  left 
the  chamber  as  he  entered. 

Prepared  ais  Walter  was  for  the  change  in  Bernard's 
appearance,  it  was  even  greater  than  he  expected.  He 
was  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  and  reclined  in  a  large  chair, 
pale  and  shadow-like,  evidently  in  the  last  stage  of  con- 
sumption,— bald,  and  already  ^rey.  The  expression  of 
cheerful  greeting  with  which  Walter  had  entered  the 
chamber  vanished  at  the  first  sight  of  Bernard  ;  his  sool 
melted  into  an  unutterable  anguish  of  sympathy,  and  with- 
out attempting  to  speak,  he  grasped  his  hand,  turned  his 
face  aside,  and  wept.  Bernard  was  not  less  affected,  and 
several  minutes  elapsed  before  the  silence  was  broken. 
'^  Sit  down  beside  me,  my  kind  friend,"  at  length  said 
Bernard  ;  and  then,  after  a  considerable  pause,  he  asked, 
<f  Have  you  read  my  letter  ?" 

"  I  have,"  replied  Walter,  compelling  himself  into  calm- 
ness ;  "  and  my  admiration — my  almost  reverence  of  you 
is  unbounded  !  I  cannot  reproach  you  for  this  self-sac- 
rifice ;  but  myself  I  do.  I  have  been  the  means  of  short- 
ening your  noble  career.  O  that  I  could  purchase  your 
life  at  the  price  of  my  own  success !" 

"  Peace,  peace,  my  friend,"  said  Bernard,  speaking 
with  difficulty  :  "  it  is  not  to  talk  of  these  things  that  you 
are  now  come!  Do  not  regret  me:  life  is  but  desira- 
ble, is  but  valuable,  inasmuch  as  every  duty  it  involves 
is  accomplished.  Were  niine  to  be  prolonged  to 
the  most  extended  date,  I  might  not  be  ^s  i>aS?j  '^'^-^^ 
pared  to  resign  it  as  now  I    No,  no,  la^  Yvoixu  \^  c«a» 
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One  by  pne,  the  links  which  held  me  fast  are  dissolved. 
Even  to  my  sister,  heaveDly-minded  as  she  is,  my  heart  no 
longer  clings  with  the  agony  of  love  which  once  oppressed 
it.  Had  you  any  belief  in  spiritual  influences/'  said  he, 
half  raising  himself  in  hid  chair,  and  speaking  with  greater 
animation,  *'  I  could  tell  you  of  mysterious  but  blessed 
communion,  that  has  been  as  the  ministering  of  angels; 
but  you  were  always  a  sceptic  !''  and  a  smile  of  playful 
reproof,  such  as  was  common  to  him  in  former  days, 
passed  over  his  features.  He  sank  back  into  his  chair, 
and  then  again  spoke  with  deliberation  and  difficulty. 
"  You  will  supply  to  Julia  what  I  might  have  been, — my 
place  will  not  be  vacant.  You  weep,  my  friend  ; — ah  J 
well,  our  human  nature  is  weak  !"  A  long  pause  succeed- 
ed these  words,  and  then  Bernard,  as  if  pursuing  the  train 
of  his  own  thoughts,  said  in  a  low  and  impressive  voice, 
as  if  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  any  one :  "  Oh !  my 
Father,  except  for  thy  everlasting  love,  I  had  bowed  down 
in  the  bitterness  of  despair ;  but  thou  didst  uphold  me, 
thou  didst  pour  into  my  bruised  heart  the  oil  and  wine  of 
thy  consolations!  I  bless  thee,  my  God,  I  bless  thee!" 
Bernard  throughout  had  spoken  with  difficulty,  and  now 
the  cough  interrupted  his  further  utterance.  It  was  a 
long  and  distressing  fit,  and  then  he  sank  exhausted  upon 
the  bosom  of  his  friend.  Walter  heard  again  the  ineffec- 
tual voice  attempting  to  speak;  he  felt  his  hand  grasp- 
ed,— a  deep  sigh  was  heaved, — the  breath  fluttered,  and 
then  the  head  sank  down  heavily.  His  eye  was  fixed  the 
whole  time  upon  the  countenance ;  a  smile  was  upon  the 
lips,  a  heavenly  expression  upon  the  brow  ;  but  the  pure 
and  noble  spirit  had  departed  for  ever ! 

What  need  to  say  more  ?  Walter  Constable  closed  his 
eyes,  and  saw  him  buried,  as  he  had  desired,  in  the 
beautiful  churchyard  of  Ensfield.  The  vast  mass  of  his 
papers  he  found  arranged  and  confided  to  his  care, 
together  with  instructions  respecting  what  little  property 
remained  after  his  decease ;  which,  with  upwards  of 
twenty  pounds  in  money,  he  had  bequeathed  to  the  good 
people  with  whom  Uq  lodged. 
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Mrs.  Constable  had  Feturned,  as  we  have  said,  with 
her  aversion  to  the  Grimstoncs  nothing  abated ;  and 
though  it  had  been  her  intention  to  drive  op  to  Denbo* 
rough  Park  '•  some  day  soon,"  yet  day  after  day  had  gone 
on,  and  the  visit  was  unpaid.  The  weather  was  so  win^ 
terly,  she  argued  with  herself ;  and  after  her  long  journey, 
it  was  such  a  luxury  to  be  quiet«:~to  sit  down  for  the  day, 
and  feel  that  there  was  no  necessity  to  cross  the  threshold. 
Besides  all  this,  there  were  many  domestic  arrangements 
that  must  be  attended  to  before  her  son's  return  :  there 
were  hangings  to  put  up,  and  carpets  to  lay  down  ;  and 
the  works  she  had  found  leisure  to  do  even  in  the  unquiet 
times  of  her  foreign  sojourn,  to  be  fitted  to  furniture  and 
particular  places  for  which  they  had  been  designed  ; — and 
this  was  found  too  large,  and  required  making  less ;  and 
that  too  small,  and  had  to  be  made  larger.  Nobody 
knew  what  a  vast  deal  Mrs.  Constable  found  to  do ; — the 
exertion  of  her  journey  was  nothing  to  the  exertion  sh6 
used  on  these  first  days  of  her  return.  And  then,  besides 
all  this,  the  much-thought-of  and  elaborate  counterpane, 
which  she  had  finished  among  the  good  Ursuline  nuns  at 
Bruges,  was  to  be  examined  ;  and  the  examination  excit- 
ed a  desire  to  do  divers  other  things  to  match  it ;  and  they 
had  to  be  devised  and  begun  ;  so  that  if  Mrs.  Constable 
left  her  bed  with  the  sincerest  intention  in  the  world  to 
drive  to  Denborough  Park  on  that  one  day,  it  was  sure  to 
be  too  late  before  she  had  got  through  the  multifarious 
concerns  that  presented  themselves.  Seven  days  thus 
went  on,  and  the  severity  of  Julia's  indisposition  was  past, 
when  Mrs.  Constable  received  from  her  son  a  letter,  brief- 
ly relating  what  has  occupied  the  two  last  chapters. 

Strong  as  were  Mrs.  Constable's  prejudices,  her  heart 
was  placable,  and  the  surest  key  to  it  was  attention  or  re- 
g[ard  exhibited  in  any  way  towards  her  son ;  consequent- 
ly, this  self-sacrifice  of  poor  Bernard's  melted  het  dtoww 
ioto  the  most  relentiag  of  moods.    The  «mii&  o(  iim%dl 
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stoDM  were  no  longer  remembered.  On  the  contrary,  the 
recalled  to  mind  her  early  friendship  with  Lady  GrimstoDe, 
when  all  the  sorrows  of  that  unhappy  woman  were  poored 
into  her  own  breast.  She  remembered  Julia,  the  beaati- 
fill  and  joyous-hearted  girl,  the  most  dutiful  of  daughters ; 
tod  Bernard,  the  young  visionary.  His  friendship  for  her 
son,  his  quiet  visits  to  Westow,  and  oil  the  hard  judg- 
ments which,  even  against  her  own  better  feeling,  she 
liad  pronounced  upon  him,  came  before  her.  Then  she 
thought  of  his  early  death,  a  martyr  to  high  principle,  and 
her  heart  was  filled  with  uneasy  self-reproach ;  and  though 
ahe  was  in  the  most  interesting  crisis  of  a  new  pattern  of 
knitting,  without  stopping  to  see  what  it  would  turn  out, 
ahe  ordered  her  ancient  and  long-disused  barouche  to  be 
got  ready,  and,  apparelling  herself  in  an  ample  furred  trav- 
elling cloak  and  hood,  she  stood  prepared  to  go  forth,  up- 
on a  morning  of  driving  snow,  a  full  half-hour  before  the 
vehicle  itself  came  up  to  the  door.  The  old  housekeep- 
er, full  of  amazement,  wondered  ^^  what,  for  sure,  madam 
could  mean  by  going  out  on  a  day  like  this  !" 

Mrs.  Constable  knew  nothing  of  the  misunderstanding 
between  Sir  Harbottle  and  her  son.  She  supposed  him 
to  be  the  lover  of  Julia,  acknowledged  and  accepted  by 
all  the  family ;  and  though  Walter,  on  this  her  return,  bad 
not  expressed  a  wish  that  she  should  visit  Julia,  she  took 
it  for  granted  that  it  was  from  knowing  her  disapprobation 
of  the  family ;  but  she  flattered  herself  that  her  doing  so 
would  not  only  be  gratifying  to  him,  but  was  the  highest 
compliment  she  could  pay  him. 

Ill-conditioned  as  Mrs.  Constable  knew  Denborough 
Park  to  be,  she  found  it  even  worse  than  she  had  imagined : 
for  when  she  had  been  there  last,  some  show  of  external 
care  was  visible,  and  there  was  then  kept  such  a  number 
of  domestics  as  to  give  some  appearance  of  life  to  the 
place.  Now,  the  only  living  object  that  she  saw  was  the 
audacious  figure  of  Jack,  who  was  treading  down  the 
snow  to  make  himself  a  slide  ;  and  who,  on  seeing  so  sin- 
gular a  phenomenon  as  a  carriage  approaching,  set  up  a 
ahouty  clapped  the  g;a\A  Vo^  >N\\\dcv  Ivq  had  set  open  for  bis 
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which  lie  i^klii^  ihe  poirtilibti.  The'bahiiH^he  drove  en 
without  deignirtg  to  the  orchiti  even  a  reproof,  though  the 
postilion  #as  obliged  to  dismount  to  opeti  the  gate.  They 
drove  past  the  principal  front,  round  two  sides  of  th& 
house,  but  still  no  sign  whatever  oflife  was'visible;  and 
even  when  they  drew  up  at  the  customary  entrance,  th^ 
door  seemed  as  firmly  shut  against  them  as  if  it  had  been 
fastened  with  bars  of  iron.  The  postilion  struck  upon 
it  heavily,  both  with  the  large  but  broken  knocker,  and 
then  with  the  but  end  of  his  riding-whip ;  but  though  the 
sounds  echoed  from  within,  no  answer  was  given  to  theif 
summons :  old  Milly  was  smoking  a  pipe  at  her  grand- 
daughter's.  After  they  had  waited  so  long  that  even  the 
patience  of  the  calm  Mrs.  Constable  was  exhausted,  she 
desired  the  boy  to  try  if  access  were  indeed  possible  that 
way.  The  door  opened  readily,  giving  to  view  the  long, 
desolate,  and  not  over-clean  arched  passage,  which  led  to 
the  kitchen.  As  the  house  was  perfectly  familiar  to  Mrs. 
Constable,  she  dismounted,  making  sure  of  finding  some- 
body within.  The  neglected  and  forlorn  internal  ar- 
rangement caught  her  eye  wherever  she  came.  A  very 
small  fire  was  burning  in  the  immense  kitchen-grate,  giv- 
ing almost  more  than  anything  else  could  have  done  the 
character  of  miserable  parsimony.  It  was  absolutely 
chilling  to  see  that  handful  of  fire,  on  that  dreary  winter's 
day,  laid  within  the  compressed  creepers,  leaving  almost 
a  yard  of  cold  iron-bars  on  either  side  ;  and  to  see  that 
thin,  feeble  line  of  smoke  passing  up  a  chimney  as  large 
as  an  ordinary  room.  Still  nobody  was  to  be  seen.  Mrs. 
Constable,  therefore,  determined  to  proceed  onward  to 
the  apartments  that  had  been  used  by  her  friend,  lying  at 
the  other  end  of  the  house,  not  doubting  but  she  should 
find  Julia  there.  Onward  accordingly  she  went,  without 
encountering  Sir  Harbottle, — he  was  in  his  den  busied 
about  his  own  affairs  ; — past  room  after  room,  the  doors 
of  which  were  all  shut,  and  up  flights  of  broad  magnifi- 
cent stairs,  bare  and  long-neglected  ;  and  along  once- 
richly  decorated  galleries,  making  her  own  observations  as 
she  went,  and  pausing  for  a  moment  to  look  how  the  rain 
had  come  in  by  the  window  and  brokeu.  c^\\v\!k%\  ^Xk^^^^iL 
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leogtbi  the  reocbed  the  iparUneoti  wkitliar  sIki  was  bound. 
Hare  again  she  knocked^  bot  without  raocess.  It  was 
like  the  very  house  of  death  and  desertion.  She  entered 
the  room^  and  the  first  thing  that  caught  her  eye  was  the 
denuded  walls  ; — was  it  possible,  she  inly  exclaimed,  that 
those  holy  pictures  could  be  gone  !  Still,  here  there  were 
the  signs  of  habitation,  and  abundant  proofs  of  an  elegant 
and  refined  taste:  many  a  beautiful  decoration — ^books, 
and  music,  and  vases  which  had  held  flowers ;  and  the 
furniture,  which  had  been  of  the  most  costly  kind,  was  all 
well  preserved, — and  beyond  this,  all  was  neat  and  per- 
fectly clean.  But  Julia  was  not  here ;  nor,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  grate,  could  have  been  there  that  day. 
She  then  advanced  to  the  inner  apartments^  and,  as  was 
most  natural,  made  her  first  attempt  at  the  door  of  Lady 
Grimstone's  chamber ;  but  it  was  fast.  Julia's  came  next, 
and  there  Mrs.  Constable  entered.  The  light  of  the  cham- 
ber was  dimmed,  and  Julia  was  reclining  in  her  easy- 
chair  asleep  by  the  fire ;  for  though  she  could  not  sleep 
through  the  night,  a  heavy  slumber  often  came  upon  her 
in  the  course  of  the  morning.  ' 

The  shock  which  her  son  had  felt  on  seeing  the  wasted 
form  of  Bernard  was  even  surpassed  by  M r^.  Constable's 
sensations  on  seeing  the  figure  now  before  her ;  so  unlike 
the  bright,  healthful  Julia  of  five  years  back.  It  was  a 
figure  as  of  pure  marble ;  the  lips  still  red,  though  the 
eyes  were  sunk ;  and  every  feature  so  richly  chiselled, 
that,  though  attenuated,  the  contour  of  the  face  was  the 
most  exquisite  that  can  be  conceived  :  the  expression,  too, 
one  of  angelic  sweetness,  as  of  a  sleeping  seraph.  The 
rich,  black  and  abundant  hair  was  simply  put  up  in  one 
large  knot ;  contrasting,  as  did  the  finely-lined  dark  eye- 
brow, and  long,  dark  lashes,  with  the  pure  whiteness  of 
the  almost  transparent  skin.  She  lay  back,  her  head 
turned  slightly  aside,  in  the  most  perfect  repose,  wrapped 
in  a  loose  white  dress,  the  shoulders  enveloped  in  the  fokls 
of  a  dark  India  shawl,  her  small  white  hands  lightly  laki 
together  upon  her  bosom.  Her  chair  was  of  crimson  da- 
mask, richly  carved  and  luxuriously  cushioned.  The 
cushion,  however>  u^u  yi\{\&V  W  Wd  tested,  belonged 
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to  some  other  piece  of  former'  magnificence ;  it  wm  of 
ancient  white  damask  tosseled  with  gold. — We  have  becQ 
ihus  particular  in  this  description,  because  Mrs.  Consta- 
ble, who  hud  a  remarkably  acute  eye  for  such  things,  was 
not  only  struck  with  the  wonderful  and  touching  beauty 
of  Julia  herself, — with  that  chastened  melancholy  of  coun* 
tenance,  and  that  evidently  drooping,  suffering  frame, — 
but  also  with  the  striking  harmony  of  the  auxiliaries. 
She  thought  she  had  never  seen  so  lovely  yet  so  affecting 
a  picture ;  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  a  sentiment  as 
of  maternal  love  warmed  her  heart  and  melted  it  into 
deep  sympathy.  Fearful  to  disturb  her,  Mrs.  Constable 
drew  her  chair  softly,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  hearth, 
and  sat  down  intending  to  await  her  waking.  She  had 
not  sat  long,  when,  without  raising  her  head,  Julia  open* 
ed  her  eyes  in  that  quick  consciousness  which  in  sleep 
makes  us  aware  of  an  approach.  Her  last  thoughts  had 
been  of  Westow,  and  of  its  dear  returning  inmates :  what 
wonder  then,  if,  on  seeing  the  figure  before  her,  she  doubt* 
ed  her  senses  and  believed  it  a  deception  of  the  brain  ?  A 
sudden  flush  of  crimson,  however,  mantled  her  cheeks, 
and  a  faint  scream  of  joyful  recognition  escaped  her,  as 
Mrs.  Constable  proved  her  own  identity  by  rising  with  a 
«  God  Almighty  bless  you,  my  poor  child  !"  taking  her 
hand  and  folding  her  to  her  bosom.  So  singular  a  mark 
of  favor  from  the  mother  of  Walter  Constable  had  never 
been  extended  before,  and  the  poor  girl,  overcome  as 
much  by  this  welcome  but  unexpected  show  of  affection 
as  by  her  unexpected  appearance,  wept  out  hec  full- 
hearted  emotions  as  if  there  could  be  no  end  to  her  tears. 
Mrs.  Constable  had  formed  a  determination  while  she 
had  watched  Julia  sleeping,  and  the  exchange  of  but  a 
few  sentences  with  her  still  more  confirmed  it.  "  How 
long  had  she  been  ill  ?"  "  Oh,  she  was  not  ill— could  not 
be  ill  now  !"  persisted  Julia  :  but  Mrs.  Constable  was  not 
to  be  so  persuaded.  "  Whom  had  she  to  nurse  her — 
what  domestics  were  there  in  the  house  ?"  Julia  confes* 
sied  the  truth, — '<  There  was  but  Milly  in  the  house  ;  but 
Peggy  was  her  nurse ;"  and  then  she  digressed  to  tell 
wIk>  Peggy  was.    Mrs.  Constable  shook,  hex  VveoA*    ^^^  ^^^^ 
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IPeggjr/' she  said,  **  was  kind  as  a  sister;  and  little  Amy, 
vhe  was  like  an  angel !  Ob,  if  Mrs.  Constable  could  but 
see  that  sweet  child !"  Mrs.  Constable  again  shook  ber 
head,  as  if  she  would  convey  that  the  child's  parentage 
was  enough  for  her.  *<  She  di4  very  well,"  Julia  said, 
"  through  the  day  ;  Peggy  and  Amy  came  in  constantly: 
but,  oh !  the  nights,  they  were  long,  and  she  felt  so  far 
-from  help  if  she  wpre  worse ;  and  besides,  at  night  she 
could  not  sleep." — "  And  where  are  the  pictures,  and  the 
crucifix  ?"  A  deep  blush  overspread  Julia's  face,  and  for 
a  moment  she  hesitated  to  reply ;  she  felt  jealous  of  Mrs. 
,  Constable  knowing  all  the  secrets  of  the  house ;  and  it 
was  only  after  a  pause,  in  which  she  satisfied  her  own 
mind  that  it  was  better  to  be  candid  at  once,  that  she  told 
how  they  had  been  disposed  of.  "  Poor  child !  poor 
child  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Constable,  extremely  shocked ; 
"  to  take  from  you  even  your  religious  helps  !  But  you 
IBhall  go  home  with  me  :  Westow  from  this  time  shall  be 

Vour  home  ;"  I  will  nurse  you   myself,  and  Walter 

J3ut,  bless  me!  what  is  the  matter!"  Julia  had  fallen 
back  in  her  chair  like  one  dead,  at  once  overcome  by  the 
uncontrollable  ecstacy  of  feeling.  Mrs.  Constable  was 
alarmed,  and  instantly  produced  pungent  salts  and  reviv- 
ing essences  from  her  pocket;  "  Oh,  shall  I  go  to  Wes- 
tow!" murmured  Julia,  returning  to  consciousness, — "to 
dear,  dear  Westow  1"  and  then  she  clasped  her  handi 
and  looked  upward  in  unutterable  thankfulness.  "  Is  it 
possible !"  she  exclaimed  the  next  moment :  "  is  it  not  a 
dream  !  Dear  Mrs.  Constable,  you  will  think  me  beside 
myself;  but  you  know  not  whlit  you  promise  me — yoa 
know  not  what  it  will  be  to  exchange  Denbprough  Park 
for  Westow  !  how  should  you  ?" 

Winterly  as  was  the  day,  and  perilous  as  Mrs.  Constable 
in  her  own  mind  feared  the  immediate  removal  of  Julia 
might  be,  she  could  not  satisfy  herself  to  defer  it  even  for 
milder  weather:  the  whole  winter  was  before  them,  and 
the  weather,  instead  of  improving,  might  entirely  cut  off 
all  communication  between  the  two  houses.  Julia  must 
be  wrapped  up  securely  \  the  cushions  must  be  carried  to 
the  barouche  \  and  uivd^t  Vv&  ^^"^^Ov^xx^Vl^^sI^  with  its  civ- 
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laiiM  drawn  in  front,  Mrs.  Convlable  pemitded  herself  tbb 
business  could  be  managed  without  risk.  And  Peggy  en- 
tering shortly  afterwards,  Mrs.  Constable,  with  considera-* 
ble  kindness  of  manner, — for,  spite  of  her  prepossessions 
against  her,  she  was  struck  by  her  mild^  intelligent  counte- 
nance, — turned  to  consult  her  on  the  subject ;  telling  her 
at  the  same  time  that  she  felt  obliged  to  her  for  the  atten* 
tion  she  had  shown  Miss  Grimstone.  This  condescension 
made  poor  Peggy  the  most  grateful  of  creatures ;  and 
finally  to  her  was  entrusted  the  packing  up  Julia's  clothes 
and  whatever  else  belonged  to  her,  for  which  Mrs.  Consta- 
ble promised  to  send. 

The  loss  of  Julia  was  like  an  earthquake  shock  to  the 
kind-hearted  and  affectionate  young  woman  ;  and  little 
Amy,  who  had  followed  her  mother,  and  without  being 
observed  had  heard  what  was  going  forward,  stood,  in  her 
meek  unobtrusiveness,  like  one  paralysed,  her  hands  laid 
together,  and  the  large  tears  chasing  each  other  down 
her  cheeks,  without  venturing  a  word  or  introducing  her- 
self into  notice   by  praying  for  a  farewell. 

Julia  thought  of  her  father,  and  spoke  of  the  propriety 
of  asking  his  permission,  or  at  least  taking  leave  of  him  ; 
but  Mrs.  Constable,  who,  after  what  she  had  seen  since 
she  entered  the  house,  had  conceived  even  a  stronger  dis- 
hke  to  Sir  Harbotlle  than  she  had  before,  had  no  desire  to 
see  him,  and  therefore  silenced,  and  in  great  measure  sat- 
isfied Julia,  by  saying,  *'  Make  yourself  easy.  Miss  Grim- 
stone — I  will  take  all  responsibility  upon  myself;  and  you 
know,  my  dear  young  lady,  Sir  Harboille's  temper  is  not 
of  the  evenest, — we  had  better  gel  off  quietly  if  we  can  ; 
and  besides,  it  is  high  time  I  was  at  home."  Julia,  per- 
haps even  more  impatient  than  Mrs.  Constable  herself  to 
be  at  Westow,  made  no  farther  resistance  ;  and  then  fold- 
ing dear  Amy  to  her  bosom,  and  kissing  and  blessing,  and 
shedding  abundant  tears  over  her,  and  consoling  her  with 
an  assurance  that  she  should  see  her  at  Westow,  was  con- 
ducted by  Peggy  to-  the  barouche,  taking  also  of  her  a 
grateful  and  affectionate  leave. 

In  less  than  one  hour  afterwards,  Julia,  with  aucK  &e.y 
ioga  as  it  is  imposBible  to  describe,  found  Vi^t^l  ^V^v^ 
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this  home  of  Walter  Conttable^s  mother,  leis  as  a  visitor 
than  an  inmate.  It  was  such  a  blessed  change,  so  instan-^ 
taoeously  brought  about,  that,  like  one  OTerpowered  by  a 
sudden  translation  to  heaven  from  the  penslties  and  paios 
of  earth,  she  sat  in  silent  happiness,  enjoying  the  all-saffi- 
cient  consciousness  of  being  so  supremely  blest.  By  de- 
grees the  more  tangible,  not  to  say  common-place  causes 
of  her  bodily  comfort,  made  themselves  felt :  there  was 
on  all  hands  warmth,  plenty  of  domestic  order,  and  still 
more,  the  unstinted  and  affectionate  forethought  and 
watchfuhiess  of  Mrs.  Constable  herself,  with  the  full  abil- 
ity not  only  to  wish,  but  to  accomplish  ;  and  then,  beyond 
all,  came  the  crowning  felicity  of  being  at  Westow — in 
the  very  rooms  where  Walter  had  read,  and  spoke,  and 
thought,  and  where  she  knew  not  how  soon  he  might 
again  be.  Thus  Julia  sat,  on  the  first  evening  of  her  re- 
moval, by  the  glowing  fire  in  Mrs.  Constable's  most  snug 
and  most  old-fashioned  of  dressing-rooms,  her  own  cham- 
ber also  opening  into  it.  Could  she  be  other  than  su- 
premely happy  ?  The  interest  Julia,  for  her  own  sake, 
had  already  inspired  in  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Constable,  even 
more  than  the  reaction  which  the  death  of  poor  Bernard 
had  occasioned  there,  made  her  seem  altogether  like  ano- 
ther person  ;  and  as  she  sat  in  her  high-backed  needle- 
worked  chair,  busied  at  her  knitting,  smiling  and  talking 
cheerfully,  Julia  could  hardly  believe  that  beamingly-kind 
face,  that  actively-affectioned  spirit  which  spoke  in  almost 
every  sentence,  could  belong  to  the  cold,  measured  Mrs. 
Constable,  whose  manners  had  formerly  repelled  her. 
"  It  is  thus,''  thought  Julia,  "  that  she  appears  to  Walter  P 
— and  even  more  than  for  her  kindness  to  herself,  Julia 
loved  her  from  this  consideration. 

And  now  my  readers  must  please  to  imagine,  if  they 
c^n,  how  Julia  felt,  when,  after  a  parting  kiss  and  bene- 
diction, and  reiterated  instructions  from  Mrs.  Constable 
as  to  how  she  was  to  be  summoned  if  Julia  wanted  her  in 
the  night,  she  laid  her  head  upon  her  pillow,  and  saw, 
through  her  half-closed  curtains,  the  cheerful  fire  blazing 
if]  her  room,  and  WghUu^  {v\{\iUY  many  a  dim  and  ancient 
poftraiti  or  formaY  gcoxx^  o\  i^^'v^x^^^x  \Sk^\^ 'vcohitioos 
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ftsket  of  fruit  in  faded  needIe*work)  the  much-admired 
ibor  of  some  fair  lady  whose  .  portrait  adorned  either  this 
r  sooie  other  more  dignified  apartment.  It  would  be  no 
>Dger  wearisome  to  lie  awake  at  nights,  Julia  thought ; — 
ay,  she  felt  a^  if  to  go  to  sleep,  and  to  lose  the  assurance 
f .  all  this  great  happiness,  was  what  she  did  not  desire. 
lut  sleep  did  come^  sweetly  and  balmily  as  it  had  seldom 
[one  at  Denborough  Park  ;  and  then  came  the  waking 
gain,— -the  certainty,  even  through  the  dimmed  light  of 
he  room,  that  it  was  all  reality — that  she  was  in  the  very 
lome  in  which  Walter  Constable  was  born,  and  whither 
16  would  return — ^^for  whaf  ? — to  make  her  his  wife ! 
lappy  Julia  !  she  forgot  her  weakness — the  cruel  malady 
hat  had  destroyed  her  bloom  and  bowed  her  down  to- 
wards an  early  grave.  But  in  this  sense,  too,  "  perfect 
ove  casteth  out  fear  ;*'  and  Julia  could  not  fear — could 
lave  no  presentiment  of  evil  in  this  great  happiness,  this 
*  perfect  love." 


CHAPTER   XX. 

It  was  a  full  hour  after  Julia's  departure  from  Denbo- 
rough Park  before  either  Milly  or  Sir  Harbottio  knew  what 
bad  taken  place.  Sir  Harbottle,  as  may  be  supposed,  was 
not  a  little  indignant.  "  It  was  a  great  liberty — a  most 
unheard-of  liberty  !  What!  did  the  woman  suppose  that 
there  was  neither  bread  nor  water  at  Denborough  Park, 
but  she  must  carry  oiT  his  daugher  to  such  a  miserable 
hole  as  Westow  ?  Why,  there  were  not  more  than  sev- 
enty acres  in  the  whole  estate  at  Westow  I  He  would 
iisinherit  his  daughter  ! — that  he  would  !  He  knew 
i^hat  she  was  gone  for — it  was  to  marry  that  Walter  Con- 
itable!"  And  so  Sir  Harbottle  went  on,  excepting  that  a 
dentiful  intermixture  of  oaths  came'in,  like  seasoning  to  a 
lish,  to  add  force  to  his  words.  Milly,  however,  who  in 
ler  heart  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  Miss  Grimstone  on  many 
4X^unts,  soothed  him  down  surprisingly  ;  and,  without 
LOticing  what  he  had  alluded  to  o{  Vvet  ^V\a^<dca\^\i\.V^ 
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Walter  Constable)  took  up  a  riew  of  the  ftabject  which  |  .- 
•he  did  not  doubt  would  influence  him.    ^<It  was  better/' 
•he  said,  *'  that  Miss  Julia  should  be  wi'  somebody  as 
could  nurse  her ;  poor  thing,  she  was  dying  by  inches  as 
it  was ! — and  then  only  think  of  the  coal  that  must-  have 
been  burnt  to  keep  up  a  fire  night  and  day  in  her  cham- 
ber, and  of  the  money  it  would  cost,  say  nothing  of  trou- 
ble, to  find  her  in  nice  little  dainties,  such  as  she  could 
fancy ;  for  as  to  eating  boiled  beef  and  batter-pudding— 
say  nothing  of  the  bread  that  was  often  mouldy,  his  honor 
ate  it  so  stale — why  her  very  heart  went  against  'em  I 
That,  for  her  part,  she  thought  it  a  very  neighborly  good 
action  of  the  old  lady  to  take  her  off.     And  then,"  con- 
tinued she,  in  a  low  tone  of  particular  emphasis,  '^sap- 
posing  her  gets  worse — as,  be'  leddy,  I  think  her  will,  for 
I  buried  a  daughter  myself  as  was  just  in  her  way ;  why, 
you  see,  them  as  have  her  mun  pay  the  doctor, — for  as  to 
doing  without  a  doctor,  that's  clear  nonsense  !     His  hon- 
or," she  persisted,  ''  was  in  luck's  way  to  have  such 
friends :  a  poor  body's  child  might  have  been  dead  and 
buried  afore  any  one  would  ha'  thought  it  worth  their 
while  as  much  as  to  ask  after  it !"     And  so  the  old  wo- 
man talked  ;  and    Sir  Harbottle,  though  sorely  against 
his  will,  listened,  and  listening,  though  he  grumbled  out 
his  oaths  and  threats  still,  saw  some  reason  in  what  she 
said.     *'  Since  Mrs.  Constable,"  he  muttered,  more  angry 
with  her  than  with  his  daughter,  ''  had  chosen  to  remove 
her  from  under  his  roof,  why  she  must  provide  for  her." — 
"  Ay,  to  be  sure, — to  be  sure  !"  echoed  Milly  ;  "  and  a 
pretty  saving  it  will  be,  to  your  pocket  I" 

Still,  although  Sir  Harbottle  was  somewhat  mollified  by 
this  important  consideration,  he  kept  his  resentment  hot 
both  against  Julia  and  her  friends.  "  Anywhere,"  mut- 
tered he  over  and  over  to  himself,  "  but  to  Westow ! — ^It 
is  a  d — d  liberty,  and  I  never  will  forgive  it !" 


Exactly  one  week  after  Julia  had  been  under  Mrs.  Con- 
stable's roof,  as  she  lay  in  bed  about  midnight,  she  fancied 
she  heard  a  carfx^ge  dvvve  to  the  door  and  a  bustle  in  the 
bouse.     What  covAA  *\\.\i^^>a>aX  >^^\.^^i^\\A&.^m^ed? 
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Her  heart  beat  violendy,  and  she  felt  ready  to  faint.  Sbo 
listened  eagerly  if  she  could  catch  his  voice,  but  a)l  agaio 
was  profoundly  still ;  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  Hm 
beating  of  her  own  heart.  Julia  was  too  full  of  ezcitCh 
ment  to  sleep,  and  getting  up,  and  tlnrowing  on  her  large  fur- 
red cloak,  she  looked  into  Mrs.  Constable's  dressing-room: 
all  was  dark  and  still  there,  and  the  fire  had  burnt  oat  as 
it  was  suffered  to  do  when  Mrs.  Constable  retired  for  the 
night.  It  must  be  fancy,  she  thought, — or  perhaps  she 
bad  slept,  and  it  was  a  dream  ;  and  with  such  an  unsatis- 
factory belief  she  again  lay  down  to  rest. 

In  the  morning,  she  anxiously  studied  the  counteAance 
of  Mrs.  Constable.  But  it  was  calm:  and,  which  seem- 
ed farther  to  disprove  her  fancy,  breakfast  was  served 
as  usual  in  the  dressing-room,  where,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  Julia,  Mrs.  Constable  had  taken  it,  always 
saying  that  when  her  son  came  she  would  have  it  with 
him  below.  It  was  an  unusually  silent  breakfast,  and  it 
was  not  till  Mrs.  Constable  was  taking  her  second  cup  of 
chocolate  that  she  began  to  talk.  ^<  I  hope  you  will  be 
able  to  dine  down  stairs  to-day :  I  shall  have  that  nice 
pheasant  which  Dr.  Shackleton  sent ;" — (and,  by  the  bye, 
we  .must  interrupt  this  little  speech,  to  say  that  this  Or. 
Shackleton  was  a  physician  whom  Mrs.  Constable  had  caO- 
ed  in  the  day  after  she  brought  Julia  to  Westow;) — ^''that 
nice  pheasant,"  she  said/*' which  Dr.  Shackleton  sent, 
I  shall  have  cooked, — a  little  slice  would  be  quite  a  relish 
for  you." — "  Yes,  I  certainly  am  much  better,  dear  Mrs. 
Constable,  I  think  I  can  go  down." — "  1  shall  have  com- 
pany to  dinner,  my  love."  Julia  gasped  for  breath.  <'  Is 
he  come  then  ?"  she  said  in  an  almost  inarticulate  voice. 

"Do  not  excite  yourself!"  said  Mrs.  Constable;  "I 
'  will  tell  you.     A  friend  of  my  son's  is  come  ;  we  may  con- 
sider him  as  a  forerunner  of  Walter.    An  excellent  friend 
this  has  been  to  him  !     I  hope  he  may  supply  to  qs  th« 
place  of  our  poor  dear  Father  Cradock." 

'^  He  is  a  priest  then  ?"  said  Julia. 

'^He  is :  I  could  not  be  satisfied  that  you  should  be  S(H 
long  without  such  comforts  as  our  religion  can  ^ive  us.** 

jfulia  grasped  the  band  of  Mrs.  Conslabte^^m  VAX^DowaX 

VOL.  itu  II 
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was  deeply  touched  by  this  new  proof  of  regard — this 
new  promise  of  consolation. 

'^  My  dear  child,"  returned  Mrs.  Constable,  in  a  tone  of 
great  Kindness,  <<  we  must  make  use  of  all  means  in  our 
power  to  keep  you  with  us ;  and,  independently  of  your 
own  spiritual  advantage,  I  have  great  faith  in  the  interces- 
sion of  a  holy  man  :  we  are  told  to  ask  and  we  shall  re- 
ceive !    You  remember  these  promises." 

Julia  kissed  the  hand  which  she  held  without  being  able 
to  speak,  and  a  long  thoughtful  silence  ensued.  "  I  had 
a  fancy,"  at  length  said  she,  unable  to  lose  the  idea  that 
had  possessed  her,  "  that  Walter  came  last  night." 

"  Well,  my  dear  young  lady,  and  suppose  he  did  ?" 

"  Then  he  did  /"  exclaimed  she,  growing  at  once  death- 
ly pale,  and  then  a  burning  glow  lighting  up  her  counte- 
nance. "  Dearest  Walter !  Oh  !  Mrs.  Constable,  I  will 
be  so  calm — you  shall  see  how  calm,  only  let  me  see 
him !'' 

The  very  next  moment  Walter  himself  clasped  her  in 
his  arms,  and  she  was  weeping  such  a  passion  of  tears 
upon  his  bosom  as  entirely  discredited  all  the  assurances 
of  calmness  she  had  given  to  Mrs.  Constable  but  a  minute 
before. 

Although  Walter  had  been  prepared  by  his^  mother 
for  the  sorrowful  change  he  would  find  in  Julia,  he  was 
not  prepared  for  it  in  its  full  extent.  The  chastened, 
angel-like  expression — that  peculiar,  holy  look  which 
seems  to  belong  less  to  this  world  than  the  next,  which 
had  been  impressed  upon  her  countenance  from  the  com- 
mencement of  this  illness, — touched  him  more  deeply,  and 
filled  him  with  a  more  intense  and  afiectionate  solicitude, 
than  even  the  drooping  and  attenuated  frame ;  and  be 
held  her  to  his  heart  with  such  an  overpowering  agony  of 
love  as  made  him  think  fortune,  rank,  youth — whatever  is 
held  most  desirable — as  light,  nay,  as  absolutely  nothing, 
in  comparison  with  but  one  assurance  that  her  beloved 
life  might  be  spared.  And  then,  after  the  first  excitement 
was  over,  what  hours  of  cordial,  endearing  intercourse 
followed  !  How  much  was  to  be  told,  how  much  to  be 
Aeard!  what  gent.\e  x^pt^^l  \ft  \»  ^h^wW^^twwl  and 
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anxieties  concealed, — what  pauses  that  were  filled  up 
with  lonff  embraces,  and  with  looks,  fuller  even  thaa 
words,  of  tenderness  !  And  so  let  us  leave  them  to  be 
happy  for  two  days,  and  in  the  mean  time  tell  our  readers, 
that,  melancholy  as  had  been  the  effect  of  these  five  years 
upon  Julia,  Walter  in  appearance  was  improved,  although 
he  looked  more  than  five  years  older.  He  was  a  fine, 
noble,  and  distinguished-looking  man.  He  was  one  who 
impressed  the  beholder  at  once  with  respect  and  admira- 
tion ; — admiration  for  the  nobility  of  his  person, — respect 
for  the  stamp  of  intellect  and  high  principle  which  was 
upon  him. 

And  now,  on  the  third  evening  after  his  return,  we  will 
look  in  upon  the  evening  party  round  the  parlor  fir^. 
There,  on  the  warmest  side,  reclined  Julia,  cushioned  fltnd 
wrapped  in  rich  shawls  and  furs,  upon  the  large  couch- 
like sofa,  with  its  curious  cover  of  needle-work ;  and  by 
her  side,  upon  a  low  seat,  sat  poor  little  Amy,  who  the 
day  before  had  walked  up  in  the  frost  and  snow  to  WestOjY 
to  see  her,  and  had  been  detained,  happy  child !  to.  wti^t 
upon  her.  There  she  sat  meek  and  quiet,  her  heart  full  of 
grateful  love,  and  her  large  blue  eyes  every  now  and  then 
turned  upward  to  Julia  with  a  very  peculiar  expression* 
Walter  leaned  over  the  back  of  the  sofa ;  and  while  l)e 
held  one  hand  which  he  often  pressed  to  his  lips,  he  was 
pleading  some  cause  with  Julia  which  called  iip  a  crimson 
blush  over  her  marble-like  countenance.  What  this  cause 
was,  Mrs.  Constable  shall  explain.  <<  Nay,  my  dear,",  she 
said,  laying  down  her  knitting,  and  turning  to  Julia, 
**  why  should  you  hesitate  ?  there  is  nothing  either  un* 
usual  or  improper  in  it.  Father  Jerome  is  here,  and  Dr. 
Shackleton  too ;  they  are  playing  at  chess  in  the  little 
room.  And  as  to  bridesmaids,  why  there  you  are  unlucky, 
I  grant  you.  I  am  somewhat  too  old,  and  this  little  friend 
of  yours  too  young;  but  I  do  not  fear  our  managing. 
What  say  you  to  it.  Amy — shall  Miss  Julia  be  married?" 
said  she,  playfully  turning  to  the  child.  Amy  blushed, 
deeply,  but  made  no  reply. 

Julia  spoke  something  in  a  low  voice,  and  the  teatt  (ell 
a§ she  spoke.    ''JVo,  no,  my  beloved"  te^X\^dk.^ijiiNRx'va 
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kii  traderest  tone,  <<  oar  dear  Bernard's  memory  woold 
be  honored  by  it !  God  knows,  it  is  a  holy  rite,  and  the 
Hissed  spirit  of  our  friend  will  sanctify  it  by  bis  presence !" 

After  a  moment's  pause,  Julia  raised  her  beautiful  head, 
and  with  her  dark,  eloquent  eyes,  without  speaking  one 
word,  looked  at  Walter.  He  understood  the  expression, 
and  impressing  a  long  kiss  upon  her  lips,  and  fervently 
Messing  her,  came  forward.  Mrs.  Constable  saw  that 
consent  was  given,  and  rolling  up  her  knitting,  kissed 
Julia  ako,  brought  her  a  small  glass  of  wine,  which  she 
insisted  on  her  drinking,  and  then  taking  little  Amy  by 
the  hand,  went  out. 

^*  I  did  not  think  once  that  this  happy  event  would 
happen  thus  !"  said  Julia  with  a  deep  sigh,  looking  at  her 
dress.  "  Oh  \  dearest  Walter,  may  God  forgive  me  if  I 
cUog  too  much  to  the  world  now, — if  I  am  less  willing  to 
meet  the  things  that  He  has  appointed  than  I  was  !" 

"  My  beloved,"  returned  Walter,  his  own  heart  deeply 
affected,  ^'  God  himself  has  ordained  our  happiness !" 

**  O  that  I  had  health  and  strength — that  I  were  such 
as  I  once  was  !"  said  Julia  in  a  voice  of  anguish.  ^'  Your 
wife,  dearest  Walter,  should  not  be  such  as  I  am  now !" 
And  then,  in  an  agony  of  overwrought  feeling,  she  covered 
her  face  and  wept. 

"  Julia,  my  dearest  one,"  said  Walter,  "  you  are  to  me 
ten  thousand  times  dearer  than  ever !  Look  up,  my 
love, — ^think  what  miracles  true  affection  can  do,  and 
from  this  hour  we  shall  not  part  again.  You  do  not  con- 
aider  the  long  life  of  happiness  that  lies  before  us.  Look 
up,  my  own  Julia  !  you  shall  recover  if  there  be  power  in 
medicine,  if  there  be  power  in  love  ; — and  there  is — there 
is,  my  dear  one  !  1  know  it !" 

Walter  spoke  Iris  passionate  wishes,  not  his  belief ;  and 
JuKa,  willing  to  believe,  was  willing  also  to  be  comforted. 

Presently  after  came  in  the  servants,  with  six  tall  can- 
dles:  and  next,  Mrs.  Constable  and  Amy  reappeared, — the 
chUd  wearing  a  broad  sash  of  white  silk,  and  Mrs.  Constable 
in  )ier  best  cap  and  best  cambric  apron.    Immediately  after 
MIend  Father  Jerome  \iv  Vv\^  ^m^\f%  vestments,  bearing 
tTMTun  book  in  hia  Viaud^ — ^tA\>\«^)^%s^^v^t^^^^\s^s:rX 
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kind  of  physieians,  followed.  It  seemed  an  awful  thing 
this  while  to  poor  Julia ;  who,  agitated  and  trembling,  sat 
pale  as  marble,  conscious  of,  yet  hardly  comprehendii^ 
one  half  of  the  tender  and  assuring  words  which  Walt^ 
spoke  in  his  low,  rich  voice. 

And  now  the  ceremony  was  over,  and  the  servants 
brought  in  wine  and  chocolate  with  great  state.  That  old 
parlor,  with  its  dark  oak  wainscot,  and  its  grand  por- 
traits,— ^John  Constable,  the  fair  Lady  Blanche,  and  all 
the  rest, — looked  exceedingly  well :  so  did  the  group  that 
was  in  it ; — little  Amy  standing  against  the  carved  wood- 
work of  the  chimney-piece,  full  of  wonder  and  awe ;  Mrs* 
Constable,  an  excellent  figure  for  an  old  lady,  and  in  good 
k^ping  with  her  house,  talking  confidentially  with  Dr. 
Shackleton :  and  Walter  again  leaning  over  the  soft^ 
where  Julia  was  reclining — the  very  emblems  were  they 
of  honor  and  virtue ;  and  lastly,  Father  Jerome  empty- 
ing ^  glflss  of  wine  to  the  happiness  of  the  newly-married 
pair. 

The  next  day,  as  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone  sat  in  his 
room,  he  was  startled  by  a^  knock  at  his  door,  so  unlike 
that  of  the  old  woman,  that  he  rose  instantly  to  open  it, 
not  even  thinking  it  might  be  his  son's. 

"  Well,  sir!"  said  he  with  kindling  anger,  when, after  a 
moment's  pause,  he  recognised  his  visiter  to  be  Walter 
Constable. 

"  You  must  permit  me  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with 
you,  Sir  Harbottle."  The  baronet,  out  of  humor  as  he 
was,  made  way  for  him  to  enter,  and  then  closed  the  door, 
muttering  to  himself  that  it  was  "  a  great  liberty  !" 

Walter,  without  waiting  for  an  invitation,  sat  down; 
and  Sir  Harbottle,  looking  at  him  in  utter  astonishment  at 
what  he  considered  his  assurance,  sat  down  also,  saying  at 
the  same  time,  ^'I  am  very  much  amazed,  Mr.  Walter 
Constable,  after  what  passed  between  us,  to  see  you  here : 
you  are  taking  a  great  liberty,  let  me  tell  you  !'* 

"  I  remember  our  last  interview.  Sir  Harbottle,  but  I 
am  willing  to  forget  it :  your  money  has  been  paid  you— • 
cannot  there  now  be  good  will  between  us  ?" 

**Geod  will!"  exclaimed  he;  ^'good  Yi\Vi  Vi\>Jcw^N^^« 

VOL.  ni.  11* 
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mtnce !  when  your  mother  comes  here  and  carries  off  mj 
daughter  without  any  leave  of  mine,  and  especially  after 
what  had  passed  between  us  !'' 

<*Sir  Harbottle,  you  know  the  state  of  your  daughter's 
health !" 

<<  I  tell  you  what,  sir,"  said  he,  ^^  if  my  daughter  mar- 
ries you,  I  will  cut  her  off  with  a  shilling  ! — ^you  know  my 
min4 !" 

''When  you  forbade  me  to  address  your  daughter,  you 
Mnsidered  me  as  a  poor  man !  I  remember  your  taunts, 
Sir  Harbottle !'' 

^^  If  you  are  come  on  such  a  fool's  errand  as  to  ask  my 
conaent  now,  why,  I  tell  you,  you'll  never  get  it !" 

'^I  am  not  come  for  that  purpose,  sir ! — nothing  was  far- 
ther from  my  mind," 

''  Well  then,  send  my  daughter  home  again — it  is  not 
a  reputable  thing  for  her  to  be  under  your  roof!" 

"  Your  daughter  is  my  wife !" 

«  Wife !"  roared  Sir  Harbottle  in  rage ;  "  tell  me  that 
iigain  I" 

"  When  you  are  calm,  Sir  Harbottle.'* 

<«  I  will  not  give  her  a  shilling !"  continued  he,  fiercely ; 
''  I  will  see  her  die  at  my  own  door  before  money  of  mine 
ihallgo  to  patch  up  Westow !" 

"Thank  God!"  said  Walter  Constable,  "your  money 
is  dot  needed ;  nor  will  my  wife  want :  I  am  not  as  de- 
pendant on  fortune  as  I  was  five  years  ago,  but  could 
make  a  handsome  settlement  on  your  daughter !" 

" Stuff!"  said  Sir  Harbottle  in  contempt.  "  You  think 
'yourself  a  mighty  clever  man — I  should  like  to  know  what 
your  cleverness  has  ever  done  for  my  family :  there  was 
that  fool  Bernard " 

"  Sir  Harbottle  I"  said  Walter  with  a  solemnity  that 
made  the  angry  man  pause  instantly,  "  Bernard  is  dead  I 
And  if  ever  a  blessed  spirit  passed  from  death  unto  life,  it 
was  he !" 

"  Do  you  know  that  he  robbed  me  ?"  said  Sir  Harbot- 
tle, trying  to  stifle  the  troublings  of  his  consciepce. 

"  Did  he  not  relutu  ^o\i  iKe  money  ?  Sir  Harbottle, 
you  have  been  a  hard,  a  <iT\iLd^^m^^V\»i^%\.\«x^^^^  Hea- 
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Ten  blessed  you  with  a  son  and  daughter  sucli  as  but  few 
men  possess,  and  what  have  you  done  for  them  ?  Did 
you  not  neglect  them  in  their  youth,  and  in  their  mora 
mature  years  subject  them  to  degradation — Bernard  at 
least — and  suffer  them  to  endure  privation  and  hard- 
ship of  every  kind,  thut  you  might  accumulate  about  you 
that  miserable  pelf  which  will  be  squandered  to  the  winds 
and  made  the  instrument  of  every  degrading  vice  by  your 
elder  sons  I" 

<<  Bernard,"  continued  Walter,  seeing  Sir  Harbottle  dis- 
inclined to  speak,  <<  might  have  died  of  starvation  in  the 
streets  of  London — be  might  have  committed  suicide  in 
his  desperation  ;  what  did  it  matter  to  you  ?  But,  Sir  Har« 
bottle,  there  was  a  Father  who  did  not  abandon  him  ;  who 
saved  him  through  these  extremes  of  misery — even  the 
great  God  to  whom  you  must  account  for  your  neglect! 
The  very  money  which  that  poor  fellow  restored  to  yoa 
was  drained,  as  it  were,  from  his  very  life's  blood  !  Good 
Heavens!  when  I  consider  what  Bernard  has  done  less  to 
ennoble  himself  than  our  common  nature,  and  look  at 
you  sitting  here  like  an  earth-worm  in  the  darkness  of  its 
own  miseraible  prison-house,  I  am  filled  with  the  most 
sovereign  contempt  of  monuy  !" 

Walter  paused,  expecting  some  remark ;  but  Sir  Har- 
bottle only  turned  in  his  chair,  and  Walter  continued — 

"  I  am  wearing  mourning  for  your  son  at  this  time. 
Two  weeks  are  scarcely  passed  since  I  closed  his  eyes, 
and  saw  him  buried  in  the  place  which  he  had  chosen  for 
his  interment.  Thank  God !  you  are  not  without  feeling," 
said  Walter,  seeing  a  tear  actually  hang  on  Sir  Harbottle's 
eyelid  :  "  give  me  your  hand — I  honor  you  for  this  emo- 
tion." 

Sir  Harbottle,  offended  that  this  emotion  had  been  ob- 
served, and  especially  by  Walter  Constable,  kept  back  his 
hand  and  muttered  that  "  the  lad  was  a  fool — there  was 
no  need  for  him  to  have  left  home  ; — that  here  he  might 
have  had  food  and  clothing,  and  have  led  a  nice  idle  Hfe ; 
but  that  since  he  would  go,  of  course  be  would  have  to 
abide  the  consequences." 

Walter  then  produced  Bernard's \e\\feT,vi\i\OEi\i^^^^v 
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ed  to  leave  with  him ;  but  Sir  Horbbttle  declared  he  eould 
not  read  no  much  written-haiid — it  seemed  to  him  to  be  a 
very  bad  hand  too;  and  since  the  p<x>r  lad  was  dead,  he 
did  not  see  what  would  be  the  use  of  it,  *<  But,"  said  he, 
'^  if  you  laid  any  money  down  fur  funeral  expenses  or  such, 
virhy  I  have  no  objection  to  refund  you." 

<'  Poor  fellow  !"  said  Walter,  <<  he  had  sufficient  for  all 
he  needed.  Upwards  of  twenty  pounds  remained  after 
all  expenses  were  paid." 

'<  Ay,"  said  Sir  Harbottle  quickly,  ''and  what  became 
of  that  ?" 

''It  was  bequeathed  by  himself  to  persons  who  bad 
ahown  him  much  kindness ;  to  a  poor  woman  and  her 
daughter,  with  whom  he  lodged." 

"  Well,  then,  you  see  he  did  not  want,"  observed  Sir 
Harbottle  with  considerable  self-satisfaction.  "  Here  has 
been  a  pretty  stir  about  nothing  ! — but,  however,  1  am  as 
well  pleased  that  the  poor  fellow  did  not  want !" 

Farther  impression  than  this  Walter  could  not  make; 
he  and  Sir  Harbottle,  however,  parted  better  friends  than 
they  had  ever  been  before. 

But  little  more  need  now  be  said.  The  perfect  happi- 
ness of  Julia,  and  the  atfectionate  care  that  was  extended 
to  her,  in  some  degree  restored  her  health  for  a  time  ;  but 
the  seed  of  death  had  too  surely  been  sown  amid  the 
discomforts  and  anxieties  of  her  former  home ;  and 
though  she  was  taken  by  her  husband  into  Italy,  and  at- 
tended by  the  most  skilful  of  physicians,  and  nursed  with 
the  most  extraordinary  care,  she  returned  to  Westow,  as 
was  her  wish,  within  four  yt.ars  of  her  marriage,  to  die. 

A  few  words  must  now  be  said  of  little  Amy.  She  re- 
mained with  Julia  ns  long  as  she  corjtiiiued  at  Westow, 
and  then,  feeling  as  if  she  cnuld  not  attach  herself  to  Mrs. 
Constable,  by  her  own  drsire  returned  to  her  mother. 
The  history  of  that  poor  child's  hc;)rt  would  be  a  beauti- 
ful illustration  of  what  our  human  nature  is  capable  of. 
She  was  uncomplain*n«r,  and  meek  as  an  angel,  and 
willing  to  endure  all  things  for  those  she  loved.  She  was 
her  mother's  nurse,  \\^t  cowlvUcit,  her  comfort.  She  wai 
the  only  blesBing  \\tx  v^oot  u\o\\\vix  ^\^\\ysA* 
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Of  Denboroogh  Park  as  little  shall  be  said  as  needful : 
it  is  an  unpleasant  task  to  turn  again  to  crime  and  degra« 
dation,  but  it  must  be  done  to  make  our  history  complete* 

Within  five  years  of  the  time  when  Julia  left  her  home, 
the  insolent  and  shameless  depravity  of  Christopher  Grim* 
stone  grew  into  such  frightful  excesses  that  his  father  for- 
bad him  the  house.  Next,  a  daring  burglary  was  commit- 
ted, and  the  escritoir  of  the  miser  completely  rifled.  The 
boy  Jack  (then  grown  into  a  daring  reprobate),  his  father, 
and  his  father's  tool,  Robert  Grimstone,  were  strongly 
suspected  ;  and  Sir  Harbottle  then  called  in  the  arm  of 
the  law  to  protect  him  against  his  sons.  The  conditi(m  of 
Peggy  was  miserable  in  the  extreme.  She  and  her  family 
were  driven  from  their  home  in  the  stable-yard,  and  after- 
wards inhabited  a  small  house  in  the  village  of  Denbo- 
rough,  where  they  were  still  provided  for,  unknowq  to 
Sir  Harbottle,  by  the  old  woman.  Milly  was  now  the 
sole  living  being  about  the  premises  ;  and  though  she  hat- 
ed Sir  Harbottle,  and  hated  still  more  his  son  Christopher, 
she  remained  at  Denborough  Park  that  she  might  secure 
to  her  grand-daughter  and  her  children  the  means  of  life* 
Sir  Harbottle,  grown  tenfold  suspicious,  became  morose 
and  ir/itable  to  such  a  degree  as  made  his  very  life  a  bur- 
den to  himself;  and  though  he  dared  not  dismiss  old  Mil- 
ly, because  he  feared  to  see  a  nqw  face,  he  looked  upon 
her  as  a  harpy  ready  to  snatch  the  keys  from  his  bosom 
and  plunder  his  treasures  before  his  face.  Such,  it  was 
reported,  was  indeed  the  case  on  the  night  of  his  deathi 
when  old  Daniel  Neale,  then  in  his  ninety-seventh  year, 
summoned  our  reverend  friend  from  Wood  Leighton  to 
attend  him,  as  was  related  at  the  commencement  of  this 
history. 

"  It  was  a  wonder  to  himself,"  the  beggar  said,  "  why 
he  went  there.  It  was  in  no  expectation  of  an  alms,  for 
an  alms  never  was  given  at  Sir  Harbottle's  door ;  but  i| 
was  because  he  felt  persuaded  that  he  must  go.  He 
reached  the  outer  door — it  was  open  ;  he  knocked,  but  no 
one  came;  he  entered,  feeling  his  way  with  his  long  staff 
in  the  pitchy  darkness — he  stumbled  over  an  old  table^  he 
hammered  upon  it  with  his  stick  and  %Vio\i\^di>V^>^V^^^'^^ 
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appeared.  At  length,  still  advancing  onward — amazed, 
yet  filled  with  desperate  curiosity,  he  went  on :  presently 
be  heard  a  faint  groan — another,  and  then  another.  He 
followed  the  sound  after  a  momentary  pause,  in  which  be 
felt  as  if  a  sudden  spasm  of  fear  had  compressed  him  into 
half  his  natural  size,  for  he  thought  of  the  nabob  and  of 
all  those  mysterious  secrets  to  which  he  alone  was  privy. 
Presently  a  faint  glimmer  caught  his  eye ;  it  was  the  ex- 
piring fire  in  Sir  Uarbottle's  chamber,  and  on  he  went  in- 
to that  large  ghastly  room,  where  he  perceived,  directed 
by  his  ear,  and  by  the  dubious  twinkling  of  a  small  lamp, 
a  fearful  object  of  dying  misery. 

"  God  help  you,  Sir  Harbottle !"  exclaimed  Daniel,  hold- 
ing up  both  his  hands, 

"  Off*  with  you  !  away  ! — thief !  plunderer  !"  screamed 
the  dying  man. 

"  I  am  no  thief,"  said  Daniel ;  "  I  would  not  finger 
your  gold  !  But  Christ  and  all  his  saints  help  you.  Sir 
Harbottle  !" 

"  There's  nothing  left !  nothing,  nothing !"  still  cried 
the  miser. 

"  Oh,  your  poor  lost  soul !  Shall  Irun  for  Father  Cra- 
dock  !"  said  Daniel,  forgetting  that  the  good  priest  was 
dead. 

<'  Run,"  said  the  dying  man,  faintly  comprehending  the 
words  addressed  to  him, — *lrun  for  Lawyer  Wolfe.  I 
am  robbed !  I  am  ruined  !  That  hag  has  robbed  me, 
and  those  cursed  lads  will  be  coming  to  carry  all  away !" 

Daniel  departed  with  a  swifter  step  than  he  entered, 
and  sped  at  an  almost  incredible  rate  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Somers,  and  then  to  the  lawyer's ;  but  before  either  law- 
yer or  minister  arrived,  the  spirit  of  the  miser  had  depart- 
ed. 

Sir  Harbottle  died  without  a  will,  or  at  least  no  will 
was  ever  found  ;  all,  therefore,  came  to  the  hands  of  his 
elder  son.  Sir  Christopher  Grimstone  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  the  abhorrence  of  the  whole  country ;  Ro- 
bert sank  into  a  weak-spirited  dependant,  to  whom  his 
brother  allowed  a  v?eeVA>i  «Vv>^tid,^wd  for  n^any  years  he 
filled  the  post  o{  gauieVL^^V^t . 
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Strange  to  say,  Sir  Christopher  established  himself  at 
Knighton,  and  within  ten  years  of  his  father's  death  the 
house  at  Denborou^h  Park  was  taken  down  and  the  ma- 
terials sold.  We  visited  the  spot  where  it  had  stood ;  but 
nothing  remained  excepting  the  inequality  of  the  ground 
and  one  solitary  plane-tree,  to  mark  either  its  site  or  that 
of  its  once  extensive  grounds ; — inhabitants,  house,  every- 
thing had  vanished  before  the  mysterious  working  of  the 
nabob's  curse. 
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Time  had  rolled  away, — spring,  summer,  were  g)^ne; 
but  it  had  rolled  away  to  our  perception  rapidly,  and  in 
that  word  rapidly,  we  say  that  it  had  not  gone  without 
being  enjoyed.  Highly,  indeed,  had  the  passing  seasons 
been  enjoyed.  With  our  pleasant  friends  we  had  made 
acquaintance  with  a  pleasant  neighborhood,  and  every 
day  grew  more  and  more  attached  to  it.  Many  a  delifht- 
ful  day  we  had  spent  in  beautiful  and  retired  places, 
amongst  green  fields,  flowing  waters,  shadowy  woods,  and 
picturesque  abodes  and  people ; 

*  The  world  forgettinf ,  by  the  world  forgot :" 

and  many  a  pleasant  project  we  had  conceived  which  we 
were  never  able  to  carry  into  effect.  One  of  these  was  to 
spend  a  grand  summer-day  with  a  gay  party  in  Need- 
wood  Forest,  to  dine  and  take  tea  under  the  great  Swii- 
car-lawn  oak.  Everything  indeed  was  arranged;  all  the 
committees,  cogitations,  and  contrivances  preparatory  to 
such  an  important  event,  had  been  passed  through.  In 
the  first  place,  the  number,  aiid  the  persons  to  constitute 
that  number,  had  been  decided  upon.  There  were  to  be 
twenty  people !  Twenty  people  to  be  selected  for  a  pic- 
nic out  of  that  little  place !  At  first  it  was  proposed  to  be 
select ;  but  it  was  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to  be 
more  merry ; — and  to  be  very  merry,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  hearty  people,  and  odd  people,  and 
funny  people,  and  people  that  could  tell  a  good  story, 
crack  a  good  joke,  anfl  sing  a  good  song.  And  then  it 
was  as  absolutely  necessary  to  have  useful  people  in  a 
rustic  party  ; — people  that  could  turn  a  hand  to  anything; 
that  were  capital  at  pitching  on  snug  and  eligible  places 
for  encampment, — constructing  seats  of  moss,  or  heather, 
or  logs  of  wood,  ox  even  of  ^ood  substantial  stones ;  plac* 
uur  tender  people  out  ol  vVie  "wwA^^sv^  ^ftss^^u^  weak 
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backs  with  good  old  tranks  of  trees ;  that  coald'  h^I^  t6 
pitch  the  poles  and  hang  th£  kettle,  to  blortir  the  fire',  an^ 
even  run  and  collect  sticks  occasionally.  Do  my  readers 
think  that  such  persons  are  not  to  be  found  ?  They  are 
much  mistaken.  We  know  such  persons,  and  they  are 
wealthy  people  too,  that  would  delight  to  take  upoti 
themselves  these  Gibeonite  funcltons  in  asocial  pic-nic; 
and*s(»  far  from  thinking  it  any  sacrifice  of  dignity,  woald 
pride  themselves  on  their  adroitness  in  them.  And  it  is 
well  known  oh  such  occasions,  that  the  fewer  tha  servants, 
the  fewer  the  annoyances  ;  and  even  where  there  are  ever 
so  many  of  them,  one  good  and  ingenious  person  of  this 
kind,  bustling  and  ardent,  puts  life  and  spirit  into  all 
abdLt  him. 

Well,  then,  it  was  necessary  to  consider  who  in  aB 
Wood  Leighton  bore  these  various  and  estimable  charac- 
ters'; and  next,  it  was  as  necessary  to  bafknce  likings  and 
antipathies,  and  eschew  family  feuds,  and  jealousies  of 
rank  and  wealth :  for,  alas  !  Wood  Leighton  was  no 
more  exempt  from  these  earthly  cankers,  than  any  other 
sweet  place  on  this  rollirtg  globe.  It  was  soon  clear 
enough  that  this  person  would  not  go  if  that  person  went ; 
and  if  that  person  went,  this  would  not ; — and  yet,  if 
this  or  that  were  left  out,  oh  !  the  dudgeon  and  the  heart- 
burnings  there  would  be !  And,  what  was  more,  one 
thought  this  person  quite  a  bore, — another,  that  persoQ 
too  grave, — another,  that  too  giddy  and  giggling :  and  as 
for  Mr.  or  Mrs.  or  Miss  Such-a-one,  oh  !  they  always 
spoiled  every  party  they  went  into ;  they  got  out  of  tem- 
per, or  they  could  see  no  fun  in  what  was  going  om 
There  were  the  over-wise,  the  yawners,  the  cold-water- 
throwers,  in  poor  dear  Wood  Leighton.  And  on  the  oth- 
er side,  there  were  the  racketty, — people  who  could  not 
discern  any  bounds  of  propriety,  who  took  riot  for  wit, 
cracking  bottles  for  cracking  jokes  ;  and  some  who  were 
apt  to  get  muddled  and  foolish  when  they  did  not  intend 
it,  and  were  betrayed  into  a  trqpblesome  condition  of 
maudlin  fondness  and  importunity,  by  sheer  gaiety  of 
heart  and  desire  to  be  agreeable.  Thexe  vj^\^^  Vwi^  ^ 
certaia  class  who  would  set  off  in  the  VA^^^l  djSci<^pXi^ 
roL.  in.  12 
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before  they  had  well  got  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  began 
to  wonder  what  they  came  for ;  w^e  afraid  of  taking  cold, 
or  suddenly  remembered  some  engagement  that  a  fort* 
.night's  notice  had  never  once  made  apparent,  and  were 
driving  off  back  again  just  as  the  rest  sat  down  on  the 
grass  to  enjoy  themselves. 

Was  not  this  enough  to  damp  a  whole  regiment  of 
pleasure-takers  ?    Is  it  not  enough  any  day  ?     And  yet 
everywhere  such  things  exist,  and  everywhere  such  par- 
ties are  formed^  and  so  it  was  here.     All  these  difficul- 
ties wer^ot  over  amazingly  ;  characters  and  dispositions 
selected,  assorted,  and  amalgamated  with  great  ingenuity, 
and  the  invitations  sent ;  when,  lo !  there  was  a  new  spe- 
cies of  difficulty  developed.     Some  of  the  most  desiAble 
individuals  could  not  go  !     This  was  inextricably  engag- 
ed ;  that  going  a  journey  ;  a  third  expecting  company ;  a 
fourth  had  given  up  all  mtention  of  indulging  in  such 
pleasures  for  the  future ;  a  fifth  would  love  it  above  all 
things,  but  dare  not  venture,  having  caught  a  dreadful 
lumbago  last  summer  by  sitting  only  five  minutes  on  a 
green  bank.     Here  were  awful  gaps  in  the  circle  !     But, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  were  heaps  of  volunteers  ready 
to  fill  them  up  ; — half  a  dozen  begging  they  might  bring 
this  or  the  other  friend  ;  Mr. ,  such  a  very  entertain- 
ing person,  or  Miss  ,  so  very  poetical ;  and  these 

even  begging  to  extend  the  favor  to  third  parties. 

I  shall  not  say  how  all  these  contingencies,  that  sprang 
up  thick  and  unexpectedly  as  mushrooms,  were  disposed 
01 ;  but  they  were  disposed  of.  The  carriages  were  de- 
termined upon,  gigs,  phaetons,  pony-carriages,  cars  and 
shandrydans,  and  who  were  to  fill  each  ;  and,  moreover, 
all  the  baking  of  cakes  and  sweetmeats,  packing  of  wine, 
imd  of  all  the  various  requisites  for  a  substantial  dinner 
and  tea,  were  finished  and  brought  to  an  end  ; — every- 
thing was  ready  but  the  day,  and  that  too  came — as  fine 
n  day  as  ever  shone  out  in  the  finest  of  summers.  At 
twelve  o'clock,  the  time  fixed  on  to  set  out,  first  one  car- 
riage and  then  another  rolled  up  to  the  door,  and  our 
drawing-room  wa&  boou  Vv^X^-^Vl^d  with  a  lively  and  antici- 
pating group,  wVkQ  «a\4  vVaX  vWi  W^\&&\^'l  f9J&itfL  ta  see 
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that  all  was  right,  and  that  no  untoward  circumstance  had 
occurred  to  prevent  the  going  of  the  whole  [^arty^  and' 
they  would  now  be  driving  on  towards  the  forests  Justai 
this  moment  in  came  Charles  Harwood,  who  said  ilft. 
Somers  was  afraid  a  storm  was  coming  on  :  a  cloud  was 
forming  in  the  east,  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  being 
the  nucleus  of  a  thunder-cloud,  and  was  growing  and 
coming  up  in  the  very  face  of  the  wind.  "  Surely  not  !'* 
exclaimed  every  one  at  once;  and  out  all  rushed  into  the 
garden  to  see  if  this  portentous  cloud  were  visible  thercft 
and  there  sure  enough  it  was,  black  as  night,  growing  afid 
creeping  on  with  a  lowering  and  tumultuous  aspect,  with 
a  dark  train  extending  to  the  horizon,  and  yet  all  in  front 
the  whole  sky  clear  as  crystal,  and  the  sun  shining  in  bis 
noon  splendor. 

While  we  were  looking  at  this  gloomy  apparition,  which 
seemed  to  have  arisen  to  chase  away  our  loiig-concerted 
scheme  of  pleasure,  others  of  the  intended  party  came 
hurrying  in,  one  after  another,  with  eager  looks  and  in- 
quiries. "  Well !  what  do  you  think  ?  Will  it  pass  over^ 
or  not  ?"  And  some  thought  it  would,  and  others  thought 
it  would  not ;  some  thought  it  would  be  a  mere  flying 
cloud,  and  others  that  it  would  be  a  most  awful  tempest. 
Now  one  thought  it  was  passing  off  to  the  south,  and  oth- 
ers that  it  grew  thinner  and  paler,  and  would  presently 
disperse ;  while,  in  fact,  it  was  every  moment  becoming 
broader,  nearer,  vaster,  and  more  intensely  lurid.  And 
now  there  appeared  a  tumultuous  and  whirling  motion  in 
the  centre  of  thq  nimbus,  with  an  ashen  appearance  of  the 
clouds.  There  depended,  as  it  were,  a  huge  funnel,  with 
the  mouth  applied  to  the  cloud,  and  the  narrow  end 
downwards,  which  hung. as  in  a  dense  column  towards 
the  earth,  near  which  its  lower  extremity  swept  in  hair- 
like lines,  like  the  tail  of  a  gigantic  horse.  All  exclaimed 
at  the  singularity  of  the  spectacle  ;  but  of  its  cause  or  na- 
ture there  were  opinions  as  various  as  on  everything  ebe* 
Some  thought  the  cloud  had  burst,  and  was  raining  in 
that  one  singular  dependent  train ;  others,  that  it  was  a 
water-spout  that  was  actually  sucking  up  Ih^  NV^V^t  ^\^RSk 
the  river;  Md,  in  fact,  it  actually  Boeimd  \o  W«tK  ^i^^^ 
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the  river,  and  lo  follow  its  course.    On  thisi  it  was  sag- 

Eted  that  if  it  burst,  we  should  all  be  drowned ;  and  at 
fearful  idea,  the  ladies  fled  away  into  the  house  in  a 
moment.  They  of  the  stouter  sex  stood  to  watch  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  this  strange  object :  and  now,  the  thun- 
der began  to  crash  and  growl  overhead,  peal  after  peal, 
most  magnificently,  but  without  any  visible  lightning; 
and,  in  another  instant,  lumps  of  ice  as  large  as  a  pigeon's 
^ggs  began  to  fall  and  rattle  about  us,  at  first  distant  from 
each  other  by  several  yards,  but  with  wonderful  rapidity 
increasing  their  proximity  to  each  other,  till  they  came  in 
a  deluge  of  the  most  astonishing  hail  we  ever  witnessed ; 
no  stones  less  than  marbles,  many  much  larger,  and  all 
dancing  and  leaping  around,  from  trees,  walls,  and  roofs, 
and  in  the  grass  lying  one  whole  white  expanse  as  of 

lOOW. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  gentlemen  vanished  into 
the  house  with  a  hop,  stride,  and  jump ;  and  all  stood 
gazing  from  the  windows  in  silent  admiration  of  the  mag- 
nificent rage  and  plenitude  of  the  storm.  The  thunder 
rolled  and  roared  and  crashed  all  over  the  heavens  ;  the 
lightning  flashed  in  the  most  vivid  gleams  past  us ;  the 
hail  fell  as  abundantly  as  ever,  and  amid  deluges  of  rain 
that  seemed  as  if  they  would  drown  the  very  world.  For 
an  hour  at  least  this  continued,  till  ail  around  us  was  a  so- 
norous hum  of  falling  and  rushing  waters,  from  the  heav- 
ens, from  the  houses,  and  along  the  streets,  in  one  wide, 
discolored  flood.  Here  was  an  end  of  our  pic-nic ;  and 
instead  of  regret,  for  a  time  at  least,  we  seemed  to  feel 
gbd  and  thankful  that  we  were  not  on  our  way,  and  ex- 
posed to  ^^  the  peltings  of  this  pitiless  storm."  But  when 
it  began  to  abate,  regrets  began^toshpw  themselves.  The 
memory  of  the  plannings  and  contrivings,  of  the  getting 
together  of  carriages  and  provisions,  came  upon  the  mind 
of  all,  and  especially  of  some  of  the  ladies.  Some  thought 
that  we  might  still  go  to-morrow  ;  but  a  dozen  voices  all 
at  once  cried,  <'  No !"  they  couldn't  go.  They  had  push- 
ed off  engagements  from  this  day  to  that, — thejf  couldn't 
goV!-^^  What  a  v\V)  \  ^uv^^tVAt  all^  could  not  we  really 


river^  and  into  a  ica,  as  the  forest  most  be  ?"-*-'<  Ob,''  said 
the  sanguine,  "  it  will  all  be  gone  by  in  half  an  hour,  and 
the  sun  will  shine,  and  the  ground  be  as  dry  as  ever,*-^iiay, 
who  knew  that  it  had  fallen  in  the  forest  at  all  ?"  And  truly, 
some  would  have  been  hardy  enough  to  set  off;  but  the 
rain,  though  its  fury  was  gone  by,  still  kept  up  a  slight 
drizzling ;  the  sky  was  filled  with  one  dense  grey  cloud, 
and  so  remained  till  night.  It  was  soon  obvious  to  all 
that  the  plan  nfiust  for  this  time  be  abandoned,  and  00 
with  many  a  sigh  it  was  given  up.  And  presently  came 
news  and  niotives  of  curiosity  and  wonder  that  diverted 
all  further  thoughts  from  this  ill-faetd  expedition.  The 
gardens  were  found  to  be  battered  and  perforated  as  with 
bullets;  trees  and  plants  of  all  descriptions  were  cut 
through,  leaf  and  blossom,  and  hot-bouses  and  conserva- 
tories were  one  enormous  smash  of  glass;  while  the 
houses  had  suffered  in  their  windows  nearly  as  much,  and 
looked  for  all  the  world  as  though  they  had  been  attacked 
by  a  mob.  The  whole  town  was  one  scene  of  ludicrous 
disasters, — if  that  can  be  ludicrous  which  is  full  of  real 
trouble  and  domestic  loss.  Suddenly,  people  sitting  on 
their|  hearths  listening  to  the  storm,  found  the  water 
flowing  in  upon  them  from  the  flooded  streets.  Cellars 
were  speedily  filled  ;  barrels  were  all  afloat ;  many  that 
were  not  securely  bunged  got  muddy  water  mingled  with 
their  stout  old  ale  ;  and  others,  swimming  about,  dashed 
the  goodly  contents  out  of  congregated  wine-bottles.  In 
low  kitchens  and  cottages,  tables  and  chairs  began  to 
swim  about ;  and  the  inhabitants  fled  upstairs  with  cradles, 
crying  infants,  and  what  dry  linen  and  provisions  they 
could  collect.  One  little  shoemaker,  who  worked  in  a 
sort  of  cellar  under  his  house,  that  had  a  descent  of  steps 
and  a  door  from  the  street,  having  given  bis  wife  some 
provocation,  and  being  threatened  with  a  retributive  viut 
by  his  Amazonian  dame,  had  bolted  his  door  inside,  and 
was  thumping  away  on  his  lapstone,  in  great  inward  satis- 
faction, and  chuckling  at  the  idea  of  his  own  security,  and 
the  disappointment  of  his  spouse,  when  down  rushed  tor- 
rents of  water  from  the  streets  through  door  and  ^vcwdsyw  ^ 
ID  9acb  a  deluge,  that  the  alanaed  vaaik  yiaa  vq^k^S^  xi^ 
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to  the  aliddle,  and  id  his  oonttmiationt  and  the  dark* 
OQis  that  accompanied  the  inrush  of  the  water^  could  not 
find  4he  bolt  he  had  fastened  on  tlie  door  inside.  He  there- 
fora  set  up  a  most  stentorian  shout,  and  beat  on  the  door 
with  his  fists, — his  hammers  were  all  now  at  the  bottom 
of  the  flooded  cellar ;— 4>ut  neither  could  he  make  himself 
boardi  nor  beat  in  the  door  with  his  whole  might,  and 
there  was  a  full  prospect  of  drowning,  when  luckily  his 
wife  suddenly  called  him  to  mind,  and  looking  out,  saw 
the  door  of  his  working-cell  shut,  and  the  water  rushing  in 
a  perfect  river.  Her  anger  instantly  converted  itself  into 
terrified  affection.  She  cried  out,  '^  Oh  !  my  poor  John- 
ny !  he'll  be  drowned  !  hell  be  drowned  !"  and  rushing 
to  the  door,  battered  it  in  with  a  coal-hammer,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see  her  worthy  husband  standing  up  to 
the  chin  in  water,  and  soon  come  creeping  up  the  steps 
like  a  half-drowned  rat. 

This  incident  furnished  a  fund  of  merriment  that  set 
all  Wood  Leighton  in  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  serve  for  a  standing  joke  against  the  poor  Crispin 
while  he  lives.  And,  indeed,  we  heard  that  his  wife 
already,  on  all  occasions  when  she  feels  herself  unhand- 
somely used  by  her  husband,  casts  a  very  scornful  and 
significant  look  at  him,  and  says,  '<  £h,  you  poor  rogue! 
pmere  would  you  have  been  now  had  it  not  been  for  me 
in  the  great  thunder-flood?*' — the  name  by  which  this 
awful  tempest  generally  now  goes.  And  an  awful  storm 
it  was.  The  very  next  day  we  heard  that  it  had  fallen  on 
the  forest  with  unexampled  fury ;  had  actually  shattered 
to  fragments  several  vast  oaks,  and  killed  several  horses 
that  were  sheltering  beneath  them. 

Thus  was  our  grand  day  in  the  forest  put  aside  as  by 
the  hand  of  Providence,  and  was  given  up  entirely.  But 
now,  in  the  fine  days  of  October,  Elizabeth  Somers  and 
ourselves  resolved  to  go,  our  own  snug  party  of  the  two 
families,  and  spend  the  best  of  the  day  amid  the  fading 
'splendors  of  its  solemn  woodlands.  We  drove  first  to  the 
neighborhood  of  JBagot's  Park,  through  a  region  of  retired 
Arms,  where  no  chaug^  te«m«  lo  have  come  from  age  to 
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picturesque  oottagefl  aud  farm-bousei  thinly  icattered,  and 
silent  fields  and  dark  woodlands.  I  cannot  express  how 
strongly  the  profound  calm  of  these  primitive  scenes  affect 
my  feelings  and  imagination.  I  could  not  help  thinking, 
as  we  went  along  through  embowered  lanes,  and  then 
through  littre  snatches  of  common  and  heath,  now  shut  in 
by  high  banks  and  thick  foliage,  and  now  catching  wide 
prospect  over  the  country,  how  the  tumult  of  towns,  and 
the  careful  anxiety  of  trade,  and  the  ten  thousand  wheels 
of  manufactories  were  going;  what  countless  hunuin 
creatures  were  devoured  by  the  perplexities  of  ill-requiting 
business,  or  the  greater  curse  of  an  avaricious  mania — 
what  stragglings  and  contentions  of  commercial  interest 
and  political  party  were  going  on,  while  here  lay  an  ever- 
lasting peace  as  the  delicious  heritage  of  an  unambitious  ^ 
race. 

The  glories  of  October  were  around  us.  We  had  set 
off  directly  after  breakfast,  and  the  dews  lay  thick  on  the 
grass  by  the  wayside;  the  waters  ran  here  and  there, 
spatkling  and  bubbling  across  the  road  ;  the  gossamer 
stretched  its  fine  lines  from  bush  to  bush  and  tree  to  tree, 
and  its  agglomerated  webs  came  floating  on  the  golden 
nir  in  flakes,  as  of  lightest  cotton.  On  the  green  furze- 
bushes,  the  geometrical  spiders  exhibited  their  webs,  con- 
centric wheels  of  exactest  workmanship,  made  more  visi- 
ble by  innumerable  dewy  globules;  the  hedges  were 
grown  beautiful  with  the  rich  color  of  their  dying  leaves, 
and  their  various  berries, — the  black  privet  and  buckthorn, 
the  hips  and  haws  of  bright  scarlet  and  deep  crimson. 
The  air  had  that  feeling  of  cool  freshness,  and  that  mar- 
vellous transparency  never  seen  in  our  climate  but  in 
autumn ;  and  the  woods,  in  all  their  solemn  magnificence 
of  colors,  scarlet,  crimson,  tawny,  pale  yellow,  and  richest 
russet — the  woods,  and  the  smoke  of  peacefullest  cottages, 
rising  up  in  blue  and  busy  columns  in  front  of  their  deep 
masses  of  foliage — Oh  !  they  were  beautiful !  This  was 
^e  feeling  with  which  we  rode  along ;  and  the  only  words 
we  found  to  express  our  sensations  were  those  of  beauty,—- 
.  peaceful,  shining,  and  heart-satisfyiqg  beauty.  In  all  m^ 
experieooe  of  buaaaa  Jife>  I  kijypw.oriio  v^x)as^\v.^S^ .IIXN^ 
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which  the  goodness  of  Heaven  and  the  blessings  of  a  vir- 
taous  and  refined  friendship  make  themselves  so  sensibly 
and  blissfully  felt  as  in  such  moments  as  these,  when  the 
buoyancy  of  health  felt  through  the  whole  frame  is  itself  a 
perfect  enjoyment ;  and  the  deep  reposing  loveliness  of 
nature  inspires  us  with  feelings  of  gratitude  to  Heaven 
and  affection  for  each  other. 

We  put  up  our  horses  at  a  farm-house,  the  master  of 
which  was  well  known  to  Mr.  Somers,  and  walked 
through  some  pleasant  fields  into  Bagot's  Park. 

Passing  the  end  of  a  keeper's  house,  we  seemed  to 
step  at  once  out  of  modern  England  into  the  feudal  ages. 
We  seemed  to  have  gone  back  with  a  thought  through  a 
thou^nd  years.  All  round  us  lay  the  green  and  cultiva- 
ted lands  of  the  present  times  ;  yet  we  were  in  a  grey  and 
ancient  region — a  fragment  of  the  past — a  space  appa- 
rently secured  by  a  spell  from  the  influence  of  time  and 
change,  except  that  silent  and  irresistible  change  into  the 
aspect  of  the  old  and  venerable.  A  belt  of  oaks  stretched 
along  a  vast  circumference,  enclosing  this  ancient  park. 
They  were  of  a  great  growth,  and  of  a  remarkable  height 
for  oaks ;  trees  of  sixty  and  seventy  feet  in  the  boll,  yet 
so  old  that  scarcely  one  of  them  was  without  a  scathed 
and  broken  top:  and,  issuing  from  beneath  these,  you 
looked  into  a  silent  region,  amongst  other  oaks  of  equal 
age,  some  scattered  far  apart,  others  condensed  into  dark 
masses  of  wood, — some  widely  spreading,  others  shatte^ 
ed  and  sinking  into  naked  decay.  There  were  birch- 
trees  too  of  great  antiquity,  with  stems  rugged  and  gashed 
near  the  ground  ;  thence  rising  in  silvery  whiteness,  and 
hanging  their  lithe  and  graceful  branches  almost  to  ths 
earth.  We  walked  in  a  quiet  delight  over  the  dry  and 
mossy  turf,  amongst  the  tall  red  fern,  startling  the  deer 
from  their  repose  ambngst  it,  or  seeing  them  lightly 
trooping  up  some  distant  slope,  and  belling,  some  in 
hoarse,  and  others  in  musical  notes — a  truly  forest  sound ! 
The  ruddy  squirrels  were  busy  on  the  ground  beneath 
the  beech-trees  that  grew  in  some  places,  feasting  on 
their  fallen  nuts,  ot  \&e<Miv^T^d  w:<^  ihe  trees  at  our  ap- 
proach ;  and  the  ^^<^ asiAk ^^xi&stt  ^vm^^  ^^^^^ 
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pecker,  the  jay,  and  the  solitary  raven,  were  all  imbued 
with  a  woodland  charm. 

We  soon  came  to  a  noble  oak  that  seemed  in  the  very 
prime  of  its  existence,  and  spread  such  a  mighty  cirple  of 
shade  beneath  as  created  a  perpetual  gloom  well  meriting 
what  Pope    calls  the    "brown    horror  of  the  wood." 
When  we  had  walked  up  to  its  foot,  we  were  struck  with 
strong    admiration  ;    its  massy  trunk    spreading  out  in 
gnarled  heaps  at  the  ground,  and  above  us  extending  its 
horizontal  arms,  each  an  enormous  tree,  to  the  width  of 
forty  feet.     Great  care  was  evidently  and  very  justly  ta* 
ken  by  the  noble  proprietor  to  prevent  decay  or  injury. 
Some  of  these  vast  arms  were  supported  by  stout  pillani 
of  timber,  and  plates  of  lead  were  nailed  over  every  spot 
where  a  bough  had  fallen.     From  this  giant  of  this  woods, 
— called  the  Beggar's  Oak,  I  know  not  wherefore, — we 
wandered  along,  visiting  others  of  nearly  equal  dimen- 
sions :  Mr.  Somers  evidently  impressed  strongly  himself, 
and  trying  to  impress  us  with  the  advantages  of  an  aris- 
tocracy and  the  law  of  primogeniture,  by  which  these 
noble  parks  and  specimens  of  forest  grandeur  were  pre- 
served.     And  truly  if  primogeniture  has  any  one  popular 
advantage,  it  is  this.     One  would  not  like  to  see  these 
venerable  solitudes  and  giant  trees  swept  away  by  rapid 
changes  and  divisions  of  property.     They  are  resting  and 
breathing-places  to  the  imagination.     Square  fields  and 
regular  fences  are  goocl  things,  so  far  as  our  animal  wants 
go ;    but,  Bs  we  feel  wants  beyond   those  of  the  mere 
animal — wants  of  the  heart  and  the  spirit,  we  would  wil- 
lingly have  old  parks  and  forests  preserved,^  where  we 
may  occasionally  retire   from  the  noise  of  towns,  from 
their  artificial  influences ;  from  the  rush  of  steam-coaches 
— the  very  sounds  and  indications  of  progression  in  the 
arts  and  facilities  of  social  life, — from  the  strife  of  politics, 
and  the  claims  of  conflicting  modes  of  religion  ;  and  there 
drink  in  the  quiet  spirit  of  nature,  and  feel  that  religion 
which  haunts  these  shades  and  falls  on  the  heart  with  pU 
the  holy  power  of  Heaven,. without  one  questioning  doubt 
from  a  too-fastidious  understanding.    One  would  -lw(!ek 
tben^  left  to  refreib  the  imAgiD^ou  \  V>  «i>S^  \m^  5?^ 
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thoughts  to  the  simple  days  and  habits  of  our  ancestors, 
and  to  imbue  us  with  that  loftier  mind,  that  poetry  which 
Milton,  Spenser^,  and  Shakspeare  have  gathered  up  and 
again  diflfused  over  such  places  with  a  tenfold  glory. 
Yes,  we  would  not  have  the  traces  of  antiquity,  the  ves- 
tiges of  a  past  state  of  existence,  the  manners  of  men 
and  things  connected  with  the  stiring  history  of  this  great 
country,  razed  out  amid  the  new  and  imposing  forms  of 
life :  they  should  remain  for  their  owti  venerable  beauty 
and  peace,  or  fall  only  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  furtherance  of 
all  that  is  desirable  for  the  great  family  of  man.  I  say, 
we  would  not  willingly  allow  them  to  disappear,  though 
we  could  resign  them  as  a  sacred  duty ;  and  while  we 
hold  the  law  of  primogeniture  to  be  fraught  with  great  in- 
justice and  many  evils,  we  will  accord  it  the  one  good 
quality  of  having  preserved  many  of  these  venerable  do- 
mains, though  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  has  not  kept 
open  a  great  number  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  public. 

Talking  of  these  things  each  with  our  peculiar  views  of 
them,  we  returned  to  the  farmhouse,  and  we  drove  into 
the  forest.  We  first  visited  the  great  Swilcar  oak,  a  glo- 
rious old  tree,  sixty-five  feet  high,  forty-five  in  the  width 
of  the  boughs,  and  thirty-feet  round  the  trunk  near  the 
earth.  Here  it  was  that  we  were  to  have  held  our  sum- 
mer pic-nic  ;  and  a  superb  tent  it  would  have  been  for 
such  a  party — 

Such  tents  the  patriarchs  loved : 

but  we  now  enjoyed  a  quiet  delight  in  gazing  on  its-  regal 
immensity,  and  thence  progressed  far  onward  through  the 
forest ;  sometimes  admiring  the  rich  farms,  and  broad, 
good  roads,  made  where  formerly  stood  one  mass  of 
woods;  sweet  villas,  and  ancient  royal  lodges  ;  sometimes 
coming  upon  a  gipsy  encampment,  or  a  little  hamlet  half 
hidden  in  trees.  In  one  of  these  Mr.  Somers  drove  up  to 
a  little  rustic  inn,  saying  here  we  could  dine.  As  the  car- 
riage stopped  under  the  great  sycamore  before  the  door, 
dot  came  the  landlord,  out  came  'the  landlady,  and  out 
cam^  (he  maid — a  sV^otl,  «\q\xV-WA\  ccwintry  lass,  lookinff 
BM  if  ihe  had  health  enoa^Vi  \ti  V«t  vol  wx  ^a.^  ^Sk.^\^  ^  ^V 
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icate  people*  Otir  host  was  a  tall  mm^  looking  more  of 
the  farmer  than  the  publicao — ^as  he  was  id  fact,  and  his 
wife  as  motherly-looking  a. woman  as  you  could  wish  to 
see.  There  were  bows,  and  curtsies,  and  smiles,  which 
showed  that  our  friends  were  both  known  and  respected 
here.  "  Well,  Mr.  Bre win,''  said  Mr.  Somers,  "still  on 
^  the  old  spot,  I  see.  I  am  glad  to  see  both  yourself  and 
Mrs.  Brewin  looking  so  well.  I  hope  you  can  find  us  some- 
thing to  eat,  Mrs.  Brewin  ;  for  I  ^assure  you  we  Bte  forest 
hungry, — and  there  is  a  good  carriage-full  of  us,  yousbe." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  think  I  can  fin4  you  something,"  said  our 
good-natured-looking  dame,  with  another  low  curtsey. 
"  I  was  jqst  going  to  take  up  the  dinner  for  the  plough- 
men ;  it  is  just  one  o'clock,  and  that  is  the  hour  they  come 
home.  They  go  out  as  soon  as  it  is  light  in  the  morning, 
and  they  had  need  live  well, — that  is,  what  we  call  living 
well  in  our  countryfied  way  :  and  though  it  is  but  plough- 
man's fare,  yet  I  fancy  you  and  Miss  Somers,  and  Mr. 
Charles,  and  these  other  gentry,  will  be  able  to  make  a 
dinner  of  it,  for  once  in  a  while." 

"  Oh !  no  doubt  on't,  no  doubt  on't,"  said  Mr.  Somers. 
So  we  all  bustled  into  the  house,  leaving  our  host  to  take 
out  the  horses.  We  were  soon  comfortably  seated^in  a  nice, 
clean,  old-fashioned  little  parlor,  looking  into  a  garden 
as  neat  as  the  house,  full  of  Michaelmas  daisies,  French 
marigolds,  China  asters,  and  those  splendid  flowers  the 
dahlias,  now  got  into  every  cottage  garden,  and  other  au- 
tumn flowers,  and  terminated  by  a  vast  and  noble  wal- 
nut-tree. Speedily  our  little  sturdy  maid  spread  a  cloth 
white  as  the  driven  snow,  and  arranged  the  dinner  apparar 
tus  with  many  bashful  smiles  and  rosy  blushes  as  Mr.  So- 
mers kept  chatting  to  her  in  a  voice  of  friendly  jocularity. 
Presently  she  set  or  the  table  a  capital  piece  of  boiled  beef, 
enough,  one  would  have  thought,  for  a  regiment  of  plough- 
men, with  an  accompaniment  of  nicely-dressed  turnips,  car-< 
rots,  and  potatoes.  Then  came  a  dish  of  barm  dumplins, 
light  as  foam-balls  on  a  river.  There  was  sweet  home-made 
bread  ;  butter  and  cheese  fit  for  a  king ;  a  glass  of  prim- 
€St  Burton  ale ;  and  water  so  cool,  so  crystalline,  that  Eks- 
abeth  exclaimed,   "Whyi  MilUceuV^ — ^«o  oui  \fi3^^^^ 
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called— -''  yoa  might  hsive  just  fetched  this  from  the  Elf 
■pring  in  the  dingle,  only  that  you  certainly  have  not  had 
the  time." — ''  Master  has  fetched  it,  ma'am.     He  knows 

!roii  are  fond  of  that  spring,  and  so  he  thought  you  would 
ike  your  dinner  better  with  some  of  it." — "  Well,  I  am 
really  obliged  to  Mr.  Brewin,"  said  Elizabeth,  '^  though 
the  dinner  does  not  need  such  a  luxury  to  make  it  accept- 
able: a  forest  stroll  makes  such  a  meal  ten  times  more 
delicious  than  a  palace  banquet."     We  all  joined  heartily 
in  the  opinion  ;  and  Millicent,  who  had  adroitly  drawn  the 
cloth  while  we  were  speaking,  now  reappeared  from  the 
kitchen  with  a  plate  of  fresh  Whiking  pippins,  and  anoth- 
er  of  damascenes;  and  Mr.  Brewin  followed,  with  one  of 
grapes  from  the  house-side,  and  one  of  Catharine  pears 
from  the  tree  that  adorned  the  outside  of  the  kitchen- 
chimney  ;  and  we  had  scarcely  expressed  our  admiration 
of  this  country  dessert,  when  in  came  Millicent  again  with 
a  little  basket  of  filberts,  and  walnuts  from  the  great  tree.* 
To  complete  so  abundant  a  feast,  Mr.   Somers  ordered 
wine — for  our  host  was  licenced  to  sell  wine  and  spirit- 
uous liquors, — and  Mrs.  Brewin  brought  in  a  bottle  of  her 
elder-fiower  wine,  which  she  did  not  sell,  but  gave  to  ber 
particular  friends.     ''It  was  what  the  ladies,"  she  said, 
"always  fancied:"  and  truly  it  ^vas  as  living  and  spark- 
ling and  grape-like  in  its  flavor,  as  any  Frontignac  that 
ever  crossed  the  sea.     Our  rural  entertainment,  so  far  be- 
yond our  expectation,  and  the  hospitable  heartiness  of  oar 
entertainers,  put  us  all  into  high  good-humor.     Our  host 
and  hostess  were  invited  to  join  us,  having  themselves 
dined  at  twelve  o'clock  ;  and  they  came :    Millicent  being 
deputed  to  supply  the  appetites  of  the  ploughmen,  now 
come  in  as  hungry  as  we  had  been  half  an  hour  ago,  and 
who  were  making  a  famous  rattle  with  pewter-plates  and 
knives  and  forks  in  the  kitchen.     Charles  and  Mr.  Somers 
sat  and  talked  past  affairs  over  with  our  host  and  hostess, 
and  we  sat  and  listened  to  the  most  extraordinary  stories 
of  deer-stealers  that  used  to  haunt  the  purlieus  before  the 
enclosure  of  all  but  the  Crown  lands,  and  especially  of  the 
exploits  of  old  Ma\aWx ,  \\\^  tw^'sX.  ^^fehtated  of  them.    I 
know  not  when  my  \oa»i%\tk'a&s>vi  \«i  \««^  xs^ssv^  ^sis3NrsL\ 
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&nd  Charles  and  Mr.  Somers  seemed  as  highly  interested 
as  the  old  people  themselves.  Every  now  and  then  Mr. 
Somers  kept  saying,  "  Well !  we  most  be  going,  for  we 
must  take  our  friends  to  see  Mr.  — : — .  They  must  see 
him,  and  his  collection  of  forest  curiosities."  This  was  a 
gentleman  who  was  a  perfect  enthusiast  about  the  for- 
est, as  most  dwellers  near  a  forest  generally  are  ;  for  as  in 
mountains,  so  in  them,  there  is  a  wild  charm  that  seizes 
forcibly  on  the  imagination,  and  in  people  of  any  taste  and 
sensibility  becomes  a  perfect  passion.  It  was  the  delight 
of  this  gentleman  to  roam  about  the  forest  at  all  hours, 
day  or  night,  and  at  all  seasons.  All  its  native  inhabi* 
tants,  and  their  haunts,  their  habits,  their  mysteries,  their 
occasional  increase  or  decrease,  pr  extinction,  were  all 
known  to  him ;  and  his  house,  situated  in  a  retired  glen, 
was  a  complete  maseum  of  forest  relics  and  antiquities, 
and  of  stuffed  owls,  hawks,  ravens,  curlews,  weasels, 
stoats,  squirrels,  otters,  and  I  know  not  what.  We  were 
anxious  to  reach  his  house;  but  it  was  not  then  to  be. 
Mr.  Sonpers  repeatedly  said,  '' Well,  we  must  go!"  but 
still  the  talk  went  on,  till,  pulling  out  his  watch,  he  start- 
ed up  Itnd  showed  by  his  countenance  and  exclamation 
his  amazement  at  the  discovery  that  it  was  six  o'clock ! 
The  shadows  of  evening  were  already  falling,  and  it  was 

at  an  end  with  reaching  Mr. 's.     Our  carriage  was 

hastily  ordered  out ;  our  bill  discharged ;  our  worthy  host 
and  hostess  and  our  good  rosy-armed  Millicent  bid  a  hear- 
ty good-b'ye  too ;  and  away  we  drove  homewards. 

In  a  little  time  we  found  ourselves  in  the  village  of  Han- 
bury.  The  immense  and  splendid  prospect  there  we  had 
seen  before,  or  we  should  now  have  been  disappointed. 
But  as  it  was  a  clear  and  rather  breezy  evening,  there  was 
yet  light  enough  to  make  us  sensible  of  its  vast  extent ; 
and  the  valley  of  the  Dove  lay  before  us  in  the  wildness 
of  twihght  and  of  autumn,  solemn  and  gloomily  beautiful. 
We  could  still  discern  the  hill  and  turrets  of  Tutbury 
ddwn  the  valley  ;  the  hall  of  Sudbury  opposite,  amongst 
its  woods ;  and  below  us,  the  smoke  ascending  from  the 
antique  chimneys  of  Fauld  Hall.  The  ot\^  %o\itA%  ^^coX 
reached  us  were  the  wind  soughing  %niOTi^X  ^^  "w^^^ 
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the  low  of  cattle  in  the  Dove  meadows ;  and  of  some  vil' 
lage-bells  rioginff  cheerfully.  The  sound  of  those  belb 
seemed  to  touch  more  deeply  feelings  already  excited. 
As  the  carriage  paused  a  moment,  and  we  cast  our  eyes 
down  over  the  sombre  masses  of  forest-trees  below  us, 
Several  voices  exclaimed  at  once  ^'  How  beautiful  V'  Mr. 
Somers,  over  whom  the  woodland  enjoyment  of  this  day 
seemed  to  have  brought  more  enthusiasm  than  I  had  ever 
seen  in  him  before, — an  enthusiasm  as  of  ardent  and  hap- 
py youth, — took  up  the  exclamation  :  "  How  beautiful !" 
"  Yes  !  it  is  beautiful.  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  do  I 
become  attached  to  this  fine  country.  I  know  not  wheth- 
er many  would  not  deem  it  unbecoming  of  the  character 
of  a  Christian,  and  especially  of  a  Christian  teacher,  to 
own  a  growing  attachment  to  the  things  of  this  earth: 
but  to  my  own  heart  I  justify  it  by  the  reflection,  that 
they  are  the  works  of  God ;  and  that  the  loveliness 
which  calls  forth  so  strongly  my  affectionate  admiration, 
is  that  with  which  he  has  adorned  the  abode  of  his  ac- 
knowledged children.  I  feel  that  I  do  not  love  earth  with 
a  sordid  love :  I  do  not  covet  it  and  grasp  at  it  for  any 
selfish  end,  but  with  a  love  and  a  delight  in  which  every 
child  of  humanity  is  embraced,  and  every  thing,  however 
humble,  that  is  formed  by  the  same  hand,  and  lives  and 
feels  and  enjoys,  may  and  does  in  some  degree,  partake. 
I  love  these  quiet  regions  for  the  refreshment  and  the  so- 
ber blessings  that  they  breathe  upon  my  spirit.  And  shall 
I  not  feel  a  strong  attachment  to  the  scenes  in  which  my 
days  of  the  deepest  happiness  have  passed  ?  Shall  I  not 
love  these  ?  There  are  other  spots,  in  my  native  and  dis- 
tant county — the  spots  in  which  my  youth  went  over, 
that  are  dear  to  me  with  a  peculiar  and  imperishable  feel- 
ing ;  yet  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  these  scenes  are 
still  dearer  to  me,  because  I  have  experienced  here  a  se- 
cond youth,  the  renewal  and  crown  of  my  existence,  the 
youth  of  affection  and  the  life  of  the  heart. 

"  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  unsatisfiedness  of  the  hu- 
man heart ;  and,  as  a  general  proposition,  no  doubt  it  is 
true :  but,  God  is  m^  w\\tv^^'&,  >^v^\^\^  w^^V&Vvo.^  uly  heart 
tbat  has  nolbeeu«Lvav^^  ftt^^^^^^^^^'^^D^^as^V^^ 
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enriching  me  with  the  gifts  and  affections  that  he  has  done. 
I9  there  any  lot  that  I  would  choose  in  preference  to  my 
own  ?  Not  one !  Could  the  widest  walk,  could  the  most 
brilliant  reputation — could  cities,  or  courts,  or  Fortune  in 
any  of  her  many  Protean  splendors,  tempt  me  to  a  single 
.sigh  ?  No !  let  me  pass  calmly  the  remainder  of  my  days 
in  the  beloved  scenes  and  with  the  beloved  people  I  have 
so  long  shared  it  with,  and  they  may  write  upon  my  tomb 
the  epitaph  of  at  least  one  satisfied  man. 

"  I  know  not  how  it  is ;  I  cannot  comprehend  the  feel- 
ing with  which  many  quit  this  noble  country  for  ever,  for 
strange  lands.  And  yet  it  may  be  said  that  hundreds  do 
it  every  day ;  and  for  thousands  it  may  indeed  be  well. 
For  those  who  have  had  no  prospect  but  the  daily  struggle 
for  existence  ;  for  those  whose  minds  have  not  been  open- 
ed and  quickened  to  a  sense  of  the  higher  and  more 
spiritual  enjoyments  which  this  country  affords ;  for  the 
laboring  many,  the  valleys  of  Australia,  or  the  vast  forests 
and  prairies  of  America,  may  be  alluring.  But  to  me, — 
and  therefore,  it  seems,  equally  to  other  men  with  like 
tastes  and  attachments, — to  quit  England,  noble,  fearless, 
magnanimous,  and  Christian  England,  would  be  to  cut 
asunder  life,  and  hope,  and  happiness  at  once.  No  !  till 
I  voyage  to  *  the  better  land,'  I  could  never  quit  England. 
What !  after  all  the  ages  that  have  been  spent  in  making 
it  habitable  and  home-like  ;  after  all  the  blood  shed  in  its 
defence,  and  for  the  maintaining  of  its  civil  polity ;  after 
ail  the  consumption  of  patriotic  thought  and  enterprise — 
the  labors  of  philosephers,  divines,  and  statesmen,  to 
civilise  and  christianise  it ;  after  the  time,  the  capital,  the 
energies  employed  from  age  to  age  to  cultivate  its  fields, 
dry  up  marshes,  build  bridges  and  lay  down  roads,  raise 
cities,  and  fill  every  house  with  the  products  of  the  arts 
and  the  wealth  of  literature ; — can  there  be  a  spot  of  earth 
that  can  pretend  to  a  tithe  of  its  advantages,  or  a  spot 
that  creates  in  the  heart  that  higher  tone  necessary  for 
their  full  enjoyment !  Why,  every  spot  of  this  island  is 
sanctified,  not  only  with  the  efforts  of  countless  ^IrioU^ 
but  as  the  birthplace  and  abode  o{  men  ot  ^^sivv^'^*  ^^ 
where  you  will,  places  present  t\ieia««Vi«»X^  l<s«i%i^ 
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which  are  stamped  with  the  memory  of  some  one  or  othel* 
of  those  '  burning  and  shining  lights'  that  have  illuminat- 
ed the  atmosphere  of  England  with  their  collective  splen- 
dor,  and  made  it  visible  to  the  men  of  farthest  climates. 
Even  in  this  secluded  district, — which,  beautiful  as  it  is,  is 
comparatively  little  known  or  spoken  of  amongst  the  gene- 
rality of  English  people, — how  many  literary  recollections 
surround  you !  To  say  nothing  of  the  actors  in  great  his- 
torical scenes;  the  Talbots,  Shrewsburys,  Dudleys,  and 
Bagots  of  former  ages ;  or  the  Ansons,  Vernons,  St.  Vin- 
cents, and  Pagets  of  the  later  and  present  ones ; — ^in  this 
county  were  born  those  excellent  bishops  Hurd  and 
Newton,  and  the  venerable  antiquary  and  herald  Elias 
Ashmole.  To  say  nothing  of  the  quantity  of  taste  and 
knowledge  that  resides  in  the  best  classes  of  society  here- 
about, we  have  to-day  passed  the  houses  of  Thomas  Gis- 
borne  and  Edward  Cooper,  clergymen  who  have  done 
honor  to  their  profession  by  their  talents  and  the  liberality 
of  their  sentiments.  In  that  antiquated  Fauld  Hall,  once 
dwelt  old  Scjuare  Burton,  the  brother  of  the  author  of  the 
"  Anatomy  of  Melancholy ;''  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
some  part  of  that  remarkable  work  was  written  there. 
By  that  Dove,  Izaak  Walton,  that  pious  old  man,  that 
lover  of  the  fields,  and  historian  of  the  worthies  of  the 
<ihurch,  used  to  stroll  and  meditate,  or  converse  with  his 
friend  Charles  Cotton,  a  Staffordshireman  too.  In  the 
woods  of  Wootton,  which  are  very  visible  hence  by  day- 
light, once  wandered  a  very  different,  but  very  distinguish- 
ed person — the  wayward  Rousseau*  In  Uttoxeter,  that 
great,  but  ill-used  and  ill-understood  astronomer,  Flam- 
stead,  received  the  greater  part  of  his  education  ;  and 
from  Lichfield,  the  spires  of  whose  cathedral  we  have  seen 
to-day,  went  out  Johnson  and  Garrick,  each  to  achieve 
supremacy  in  his  own  track  of  distinction.  And  there, 
too,  lived  Anna  Seward,  who,  with  all  her  egotism  and 
faults  of  taste,  was  superior  to  the  women  of  her  age,  and 
bad  the  sagacity  to  perceive  amongst  the  very  first  the 
cbfi^Ditig  fam?  of  Soutbey  and  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
''  If  this  compc^TaU^«\^  ^toAcxxt^  ^vexivcx  ^:^^  ^Ivus  boast 
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lectBy  what  shall  not  England — entire  and  glory-crowned 
England  ?  And  who  shall  not  feel  proud  to  own  himself 
of  its  race  and  kindred ;  and,  if  he  can  but  secure  for 
himself  a  moderate  portion  of  its  common  goods,  be  happy 
to  live  and  die  in  it !" 

The  spirit  of  patriotism  seemed  to  have  completely  tak- 
en possession  of  the  good  old  man.  1  never  heard  a  dis- 
course which  carried  me  on  with  so  kindling  and  absorb- 
ing a  feeling,  for  my  present  recollection  of  it  is  a  very 
faint  and  feeble  one.  As  the  carriage  stopped,  and  Mr. 
Somers'  tongue  stopped  with  it,  Elizabeth  pressed  my 
hand,  and  said  in  a  whisper  of  evident  emotion,  '^  Can 
I  help  being  proud  of  such  a  dear,  good,  true-hearted 
father  ?" 

We  were  at  the  vicarage,  and  the  day  in  the  forest  was 
over ;  but  I  would  not  exchange  the  recollection  of  it, 
simple  and  uneventful  as  it  was,  for  that  of  the  most  bril- 
liant display  of  city  life  in  theatre  or  saloon,  nor  for  the 
most  exciting  one  of  its  assembled  wit  and  intellect. 
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WORTHIES  OF  WOOD  LEIGHTON. 

CAPTAIN  KENROCK   AND   HIS   SISTERS. 

But  who  is  this ;  what  thing  of  tea  or  land  ? 
Female  of  sex  it  seems  ; 
That  so  bedeckedi  ornate  and  gay, 
Gomes  this  way  sailing 
Like  a  stately  fchip 
Of  Tarsus  or  Gadire : 
With  all  her  bravery  on,  and  tackle  trim, 
Sails  filled,  and  streamers  waving. 

Captain  Kenrock  was  the  second  son  of  "  a  worthy 
old  gentleman,  with  a  plentiful  estate,^'  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Wood  Leighton,  who  had,  besides  him  and  bis 
elder  brother,  two  daughters.  His  brother  was  brought 
up  as  heir-apparent,  and  he  himself  was  furnished  with  a 
midshipman's  commission.  In  the  course  of  a  long  and 
glorious  naval  service,  he  rose  to  the  command  of  a  vessel ; 
and  the  death  of  his  brother  put  the  family  estate  iqto 
his  possession. 

His  sisters  were  always  distinguished  by  a  striking  dif- 
ference in  both  person  and  mind.  The  elder,  a  light- 
complexioned  siv\,  with  flaxen  hair  and  blue  eyes,  was  a 
perfect  fairy  in  form  and  activity.  The  first  sight  of  her 
had  always  been  much  in  her  favor ;  a  little  further  ob- 
servation increased  the  prepossession.  She  had  a  liveli- 
ness, a  precocity,  and  a  coaxing  manner,  that  won  imme- 
diately upon  the  fancy :  a  little  more  knowledge  of  her 
spoiled  the  charm.  The  vanity  of  hep  disposition  had 
been  intolerable  in  a  child.  She  had  an  affectation  of 
knowing  everything  that  any  one  present  was  speaking  of; 
an  impatience  of  instruction  that  disgusted  her  teachers ; 
and  when  her  mother's  friends  made  any  remark  upon  her 
juvenile  specimens  of  work,  she  had  a  thousand  reasons  to 
prove  that  it  was  quite  as  well  as  it  could  be.  With  the 
servants  she  had  iVve  ^Tide»xvDL%^^\\feata  of  "  little  minx" 
and  '*  vixen  f  aud  on^x  Viax  %\&\rx,  ^  ^^  ^V^^&i^  \!^ 
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misfortune  ^to  live  before  Dr.  Cheshire  had  obliged  the 
world  with  his  glittering  apparatus  for  training  up  the 
weaker  plants  of  the  human  species^  but  one  of  the  mild- 
est and  most  affectionate  of  little  creatures  living,  the 
ruled  with  a  vigor  and  authority  that  remained  unbroken, 
in  spite  of  the  frowns  of  her  parents,  and  the  lectures  and 
cane  of  Goody  Greatay. 

When  about  nineteen,  she  married  the  Reverend  Jo- 
seph Malatrot,  the  rector  of  a  neighboring  parish.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  grave  and  learned  cast,  and  highly  belov- 
ed by  his  parishioners.  How  the  little  minx,  for  such 
she  was  yet,  came  to  win  his  heart,  was  the  wonder  of 
many.  But  that  a  pretty  girl,  with  a  smattering  of  a 
hundred  descriptions  of  knowledge,  of  an  honorable  fam- 
ily, the  admirer  of  Dr.  Darwin,  and  the  admired  of  Miss 
Seward,  with  a  fortune  of  four  thousand  pounds,  and  a 
most  cunning  spirit  withal,  should  charm  a  worthy  priest, 
more  erudite  than  shrewd,  and  a  little  indolent  to  boot,  is 
perhaps  no  great  wonder.  Nevertheless,  it  would  appear 
as  though  the  reverend  clerk  had  been  visited  by  fancies 
of  this  kind  himselCin  the  course  of  their  connubial  ca- 
reer ;  fq^*  it  is  said  that  he  was  sorely  disconcerted  at 
times  by  the  whimsical  levity  with  which  she  would  enter- 
tain company,  and  the  malapert  license  with  which  she 
would  break  in  upon  some  solemn,  discussion  with  his 
friends. 

It  was  once  thought  that  she  designed  to  reduce  the 
good  man  to  the  same  state  of  passive  obedience  to  which 
she  had  so  successfully  brought  her  sfster ;  but  he  had  a 
temper  like  steel,  that  would  bend  with  a  gentle  pressure, 
but,  if  suddenly  chafed,  grew  intolerably  hot.  One  Sun- 
day morning,  s(#great  was  the  bustle  and  commotion  in 
the  breakfast-room,  that  the  servants  were  all  agog  with 
wonder  and  surmise ;  and  when  his  reverence  issued  forth 
to  the  churci),  which  was  nearly  half  a  mile  distant,  he  was 
observed  to  appear  greatly  ruffled,  and  to  look  back  at  in- 
tervals with  a  certain  fearfulness  of  glance.  He  arrived  in 
a  great  iSurry  of  spirits ;  made  an  apology  of  sudden  indis- 
position for  dismissing  his  congregation,  whisi^t^  %^\Dr- 
tbiogto  the  clerk,  who  seemed  lo  ca\£\i  xiviw^w'^     "  ^ 
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from  the  communication,  closed  the '  doors  as  quickly  ai 
possible,  and,  putting  the  keys  in  his  pocket,  disappeared 
with  his  reverence  another  way.  Scarcely  were  they  gone, 
when  Mrs.  Malatrot  made  her  appearance  at  the  churck 
in  a  most  extraordinary  style,  her  hair  flying  over  her 
flhoulders,  and  her  whole  dress  in  a  very  singular  cdndi- 
tion.  On  seeing  the. doors  closed  and  the  people  depart- 
ing, she  gave  a  look  of  blank  amazement,  and  returned 
with  the  same  velocity  with  which  she  had  come.  Some 
censorious  busy-bodies  made  no  scruple  of  declaring  that 
they  believed  the  worthy  rector  had  been  beating  hk 
wife;  others,  that  she  had  been  the  assailant:  but  the 
latter  was  most  improbable,  considering  her  elfin  figure, 
and  his  height  and  becoming  clerical  bulk.  But  if  my 
readers  choose,  they  can  adopt  the  version  of  the  story 
which  the  clerk  industriously  promulgated,  that  Mr.  Mala- 
trot was  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  pain  at  the  heart, 
and  his  lady,  alarmed  for  his  safety,  had  followed  him  with 
a  trepidation  that  made  her  regardless  of  her  own  appear- 
ance, or  of  anything  but  his  security.  Certain,  hovirever, 
it  is  that  she  always  spoke  of  her  dear  Mr.  Malatrot  with 
the  most  superlative  affection  after  this  period,  jivhen  we 
may  isuppose  she  yvas  rendered  more  sensible  of  his  value 
by  the  danger  she  had  conceived  him  to  be  in.  From 
this  time,  too,  she  was  more  accustomed  to  extol  the  pro- 
fundity and  variety  of  his  erudition ;  and  to  excuse  herself 
from  any  engagements  to  her  friends,  by  alleging  how 
deeply  she  was  employed  in  studying  a  diversity  of 
sciences  with  her  dear  Mr.  Malatrot.  So  ardent  indeed 
did  her  love  of  learning  become,  that  she  reduced  her 
house  and  its  vicinity  tb  a  solemn  academic  solitude.  Not 
a  bird  was  allowed  to  sing  on  a  summ^  morning  within 
its  precincts.  The  gardener  was  up  by  two  o'clock  dis- 
lodging, with  a  long  pole,  any  vociferous  songster  that 
filled  a  bush  of  the  parsonage  with  its  melody ;  the  cat 
was  banished  to  the  bottom  of  the  horsepond,  because  she 
spoiled  the  most  contemplative  hours  by  her  continual 
purring  like  an  old  spinning-wheel,  or  by  chasing  the  mice 
from  one  cupboatd  lo  atio\)[v»(t  \  ^xAlx^^jsand  poison  were 
therefore  in  daily  tequmtix^^  V>i^^T«^  ^^ei^nASf^sass^^soft 
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little  beasts,  who  sc»on  became  tenfold  more  riotous  than 
ever,  running  behind  closet  and  wainscot  in  every  direct 
tion,  to  the  inconceivable  perplexity  of  the  studious  lady. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Malatrot,"  however,  was  attacked  by  a  lid* 
gering  complaint,  for  which  a  temporary  residence  in 
Wales  was  prescribed.  A  strange  and  not  lightly  to  be 
credited  rumor  reached  Wood  Leighton  respecting  this 
journey ;  that  not  many  stage's  distance  from  home  she 
assumed  for  themselves  the  economical  character  of  a 
poor  clergyman  travelling  to  the  sea-side  in  search  of 
health  ;  and  on  this  plea,  it  is  said,  she  obtained  not  only 
an  abundant  supply  of  money  for  the  journey,  but  free 
entertainment  from  town  to  town.  But  neither  sea  air 
nor  bathing,  nor  yet  the  attentions  of  their  charitable 
friends,  could  keep  life  in  the  frame  of  the  reverend  inval- 
id. He  died  at  Aberystwith ;  and  his  lady  declared  she 
too  should  certainly  have  followed  him,  had  not  a  Greek 
prince  been  fortunately  wrecked  on  the  coast  just  then, 
who  beguiled  her  sorrow  by  teaching  her  Romaic.  Many 
were  the  good  lady's  anecdotes  of  this  sea-side  sojourn. 
I  heard  her  myself  relate,  that  one  day  walking  on  the 
shore  in  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  a  strong  gale  filled  the 
umbrella  with  which  she  sheltered  her  minute  person,  and 
bore  it  away,  she  herself  all  the  time  keeping  hold  of  the 
handle ;  that  it  was  carried  out  to  sea,  she  sitting  in  it 
as  if  it  had  been  a  boat ;  and  though  she  allowed  that,  to 
be  sure,  the  water  did  enter  on  all  sides  and  considerably 
endamage  her  garments,  yet  she  maintained  this  novel 
mode  of  sailing  to  be  by  no  means  unpleasant. 

I  have  now  by  me  a  letter,  written  by  her  at  this  time  to 
one  of  her  Wood  Leighton  correspondents,  which  would 
infinitely  deligfil^a  collector  of  autographs.  Unfortunate- 
ly the  subject  of  it  is  business,  the  management  of  some 
fields  and  the  collecting  of  rent,  or  I  would  edify  my  rea- 
ders with  its  contents.     It  is  addressed  to  "  Neibor ^ 

Wood  Leighton,  Staffordshire,  England  :"  for,  learned  as 
she  was,  she  had  particular  whimseys  of  her  own  respect- 
ing orthography  and  geography,  and  writing  from  out  of 
Wales  she  always  directed  her  letters  to  ^u%\ajMi. 
After  the  de9,th  of  ber  bushand)  a\\«  wra^&n^r 
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and  titles,  calling  herself  the  Reverend  Ann  Malatrot,  and, 
returned  to  Oakland  Hall,  proposing  to  take  up  her  resi- 
dence with  her  brother  and  sister,  Captain  Kenrock  and 
Miss  Nelly.  Nelly  Kenrock  still  continued  the  same  mild, 
affectionate  being  she  had  ever  been ;  she  was  one  of 
those  beings  who  seem  sent  into  the  world  to  throw  an 
awkward  suspicion  on  the  magnanimous  asseverations  of 
lovers,  Who  cry  "  Mind  !  mind  !  oh,  the  charming  mind !" 
but  who  act  on  the  maxim,  that  a  fair  face  is  better  than 
a  sound  head  or  a  good  heart.  Poor  Nelly  had  a  mind 
amiable  slnd  inquiring,  but  nobody  fell  into  raptures  with 
its  beauty  ;  a  heart  as  full  of  the  bland  and  sweet  affec- 
tions as  ever  throbbed  in  a  female  bosom,  but  no  disinter- 
ested intellectual  lover  sighed  for  its  conquest.  Miss  Nel- 
ly's figdre,  all  the  world  said,  was  against  her ;  it  had  not 
risen  perpendicularly  enough  to  display  the  loveliness  of 
the  spirit  within.  The  neighboring  gentlemen,  however, 
'  were  very  civil  to  a  person  of  such  good  family,  and  the 
ladies  were  kind  :  Miss  Kenrock,  all  declared,  was  a  good 
creature.  The  business  of  her  life  was  to  banish  sickness 
and  sorrow  from  the  cottages  of  all  her  poor  neighbors, 
and  to  attend  to  the  management  of  the  well-stocked 
menagerie  and  aviary  which  Oakland  Hall  was  in  a  fair 
way  of  becoming.  She  had  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and  in- 
sects, all  curious  in  their  kind,  and  perpetually  accumu- 
lating, for  everybody  was  continually  sending  her  some 
wonder  of  its  species  ;  so  that  Friesland  hares,  white  pea- 
cocks, parrots,  macaws,  cats  with  five  feet,  dogs  of  the 
rarest  breeds,  and  prodigies  of  accomplishments,  poured 
in  from  all  quarters. 

Mrs.  Malatrot  represented  to  the  captain,  and  even 
hinted  to  old  Job  the  bailiff,  that  some  more  land  must  be 
added  to  the  home-farm  to  support  this  motley  breed,  and 
in  the  end  proposed  to  take  the  management  of  the  af- 
fairs at  the  Hall  upon  herself.  Her  brother  however  .re- 
plied, that  he  could  not  think  of  troubling  his  learned  sis- 
ter with  the  petty  cares  of  his  house ;  and  as  to  Nelly, 
poor  thing  !  she  must  have  some  amusement.  The  rev- 
ere/id Jady  theteCoxe,  «v\\\et  Vvo"^^^^  ^l  ^\«^^\a^  her 
if  lady  in  such  a  den  o5  c\eM\  ^iv\  xiitf^^ti  \)rk&\%  '^  iea 
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fbund  Oakland  Hall  to  be,  or  offended  by  her  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  at  power^  purchased  a  bouse  in  Wood  Leigh- 
toQ,  not  caring,  as  she  said,  to  visit  the  Hall  again. 

Not  long  after  we  had  taken  up  our  residence  at  Wood 
Leighton,  we  found  Mrs.  Malatrot  in  the  library  at  the  vi- 
carage, deep  in  a  profound  discussion  on  the  lemna  or 
duck-meat,  which,  she  informed  us,  had  been  first  mad^ 
known  to  her  by  her  learned  friend  Dr.  Darwin  ;  an  event, 
she  said,  which  she  could  never  forget,  though  she  was 
then  but  a  young  girl  sitting  on  a  stool  at  Miss  Seward's 
feet. 

"  Dear  Anna  Seward !"  ejaculated  she ;  "  the  most  in- 
tellectual, the  most  divinely  endowed  of  women  !  and  who 
in  her  fond  partiality  used  to  call  me  *  the  little  angel !' 
Yes,  Mrs.  Howitt,"  continued  she,  with  great  emphasis, 
"  there  are  many  poets  and  poetesses  now-a-days, — so  at 
least  they  tell  me,  for  I  never  read  their  trashy  publica- 
tions,— and  there  are  many  fine  and  accomplished  women, 
I  suppose ;  but  there  will  never  be  anothek"  Miss  Anna 
Seward,  nor  another  Miss  Honora  Sneyd  !" 

Then  followed  a  long  history  of  that  select  society  at 
Lichfield  ;  of  the  letters  that  were  there  written,  many 
extracts  from  which  she  gave  from  memory ;  and  then, 
after  all,  what  she  called  **  a  div/ine  Sonnet  on  Sensibility, 
by  the  Sappho  of  Lichfield,"  which  had  never  been  pub- 
lished, the  original  copy  of  which  she  herself  possessed, 
and  would,  she  declared,  be  proud  to  show  us  if  we  would 
honor  her  with  a  call. 

A  few  days  afterwards  we  called,  ostensibly  to  see  this 
precious  autograph,  but,  in  reality,  to  see  the  lady  at 
home.  Her  house  we  found  in  a  narrow  alley,  well  adapt- 
ed by  its  gloom,  silence,  and  seclusion  for  a  philosophical  . 
retreat.  We  demanded  admittance  as  well  as  we  could, 
for  there  was  neither  bell  nor  knocker ;  and  then,  after 
waiting  with  that  simple,  conscious  air  which  steals  over 
ene  in  such  a  situation,  were  just  about  to  abandon  the 
attempt,  when  a  little  girl,  who  understood  the  mode  of 
access  better  than  we  did,  ran  up  to  the  door,  and  knock- 
ed loudly  upon  it  with  a  stone.  The  learned  Wd^^vcw^ 
trice,  put  her  Aead  out  from  an  up^x  mxAorw  \r>  w^^ 
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her  vUiters,  and  then  was  speedily  with  us,  welcoming  us 
with  great  courtesy  into  a  room  which  might  readily 
have  meen  mistaken  for  an  old  furniture  warehouse,  for 
there  were  goods  and  chattels  of  all  descriptions  piled  up, 
the  produce  of  attendance  on  many  an  auction. 

She  conducted  us  up  two  flights  of  stairs,  to  a  small 
room  looking  into  the  country,  into  which,  she  assured 
us,  she  admitted  none  but  kindred  souls.  To  feel  the  full 
ilattery  of  the  compliment,  and  to  give  perfect  credit  to 
the  assertion,  we  had  only  to  look  round.  A  first  glanpe 
convinced  us  that  such  vulgar  beings  as  joiners,  glaziers, 
or  upholsterers,  could  not  have  been  there  for  years.  The 
window  was  as  full  of  bundles  of  rags,  pieces  of  paste- 
board, and  cobwebs,  as  of  panes  of  glass.  A  carpet, 
thrown  over  an  old  plaster  floor,  was  in  a  similar  condi* 
tion,  permitting  a  view  of  broken  places  here  and  there, 
and  trodden  full  of  dust,  or  covered  again  with  a  remnant 
of  old  carpet  of  a  different  pattern,  or  even  with  humble 
sacking.  By  the  fire  stood  an  assemblage  of  crockery, 
of  manifold  patterns  and  manufactures,  from  a  rich  old 
china  tea-pot  to  a  common  black  mug.  In  these  she  pre- 
pared tea  of  herbs,  of  sovereign  virtue  in  '^  strengthening 
the  bram  and  fortifying  the  heart,"  as  she  herself  express- 
ed it.  Above  the  fireplace,  from  a  broken  hole  in  the 
wall,  depended  a  worsted  string,  which  led  us  to  suppose 
that  such  delicate  little  roasts  as  suited  the  intellectual  la- 
dy were  here  also  prepared.  An  old  turned-oak  chair, 
with  a  leathern  seat,  not  the  better  for  we^r ;  a  table,  once 
probably  scoured  white,  but  now  of  a  dingy  color,  with 
one  leg  broken  and  lashed  together  with  a  cord  ;  and  an 
old  carved  chest  without  a  lid,  which,  report  said,  was  the 
bed  of  the  learned  lady, — constituted  the  principal  furni- 
ture of  this  closet  of  the  muses.  Such  was  the  abode  of  the 
Reverend  Ann  Malatrot ;  ^^  the  hallowed  spot,"  as  she  call- 
ed it,  into  which  only  were  introduced  the  great  in  mind, 
in  wealth,  or  birth.  Of  course  we  received  the  compli- 
nieiTt  as  it  deserved. 

It  wais  but  a  few  da^^  before^  she  informed  us,  that  she 
Jhad  received  a  vvsVl  ttom  vn^  ^qws  ^\  ^  \i^\^s;&^T)S!^  no- 
bleman,  "  a  most  Ae^^vSviX  Vv^\0:^    ^^'^^  \^^\.  ^^  ^m^ 
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son  and  the  flow  of  souP'  had  so  entirely  absorbed  them, 
that  one  of  them  in  descending  the  stairs  had  set  his  foot 
in  a  mutton-pie  ready  for  the  oven. 

I  wish  these,  my  histories  of  Wood  Leighton  Worthies, 
could  be  embellished  with  woodcuts :  then  would  I  pre- 
sent my  excellent  readers  with  a  faithful  sketch  of  the 
reverend  lady,  in  full  costume  as  she  marched  yearly  at 
the  head  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  Club;  her  short,  broad 
figure,  literally  as  broad  as  high,  mounted  on  high-heel- 
ed shoes ;  in  a  black  satin  gown,  a  quaintly-cut  green 
stuff  mantle  ;  a  bouquet  of  the  most  showy  flowers,  sun- 
flowers, yellow  lilies,  and  roses,  blazing  up  to  her  chin ; 
with  a  long  walking-staff  in  her  hand,  her  invariable  out- 
of-doors  companion,  of  such  wonderful  thickness  as 
to  remind  the  looker-on  of  a  bed-post,  and  which  over- 
topped her  head  many  inches ;  her  head  covered  with 
a  little  black  bonnet,  scarcely  large  enough  to  screen 
her  remarkably  fair-complexioqed  face,  and  leaving  strik- 
ingly conspicuous  the  light-blue  eyes,  and  the  yet  un- 
blanched  flaxen  hair,  turned  up  over  a  cushion  in  front  in 
the  olden  style.  Never  had  the  odd  fraternity  so  ortho- 
dox a  member ;  and  neiver  was  procession  honored  with 
so  much  attention  as  theirs,  with  the  Reverend  Ann  Ma- 
latrot  at  their  head.  Of  this  club  she  had  been  a  member 
for  some  years,  having  intimated,  by  a  written  application, 
that  she  conceived  herself  justly  entitled  to  mfpibership 
with  their/ Jionorable  body ;  a  sentiment  which  was  receiv- 
ed with  ah  uproar  of  applause,  and  adopted  with  reitera- 
ted acclamation,  a  special  rule  being  made  in  her  favor. 

My  readers  may  perhaps  imagine  that  so  extraordinary 
a  person  must  have  been  insane :  no  such  thing — it  was 
the  mere  extravagance  of  eccentric  character  running  wild 
in  an  out-of-the-world  place  like  Wood  Leighton.  She 
was  known  by  everybody,  and  might  be  occasionally  met 
at  the  most  respectable  houses  in  the  neighborhood,  if  not 
an  honored,  Qt  least  an  accepted  guest. 

▼OL.   UI.  14 
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Captain  Kenrock  had  resigned  his  commissioD^  and 
been  a  constant  resident  at  Oakland  Hall  for  more  than 
fifteen  years  when  we  removed  to  Wood  Leighton,  and 
bad  settled  down  into  the  habits  of  the  gentry,  with  whom 
he  associated,  as  completely  as  if  he  had  never  left  the 
neighborhood.  He  had  a  candor  and  cordiality  of  dispo- 
sition that  made  him  welcome  everywhere  ;  and  his  mar- 
tial fame,  his  loyalty,  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  am- 
ple estate,  gave  great  weight  to  his  character.  In  Wood 
Leighton  he  was  seldom  seen,  except  at  the  justice-room, 
or  at  a  county  election,  when  he  was  always  a  warm  and 
successful  canvasser  for  the  friend  of  administration  ;  so 
that  his  tall,  manly  figure,  arrayed  in  his  long  blue  coat, 
his  cocked-hat,  powdered  hair,  and  ample  queue,  were 
never  beheld  there  without  some  known  or  imagined  cause 
of  importance.  Coursing  and  hawking  were  his  chief  de- 
light ;  and  in  these  amusements,  a  neighbor  of  his,  of 
whom  wa  shall  have  to  speak  anon,  Squire  Traintree,  as 
he  was  iilrariably  called,  and  Mr.  Pope,  were  his  principal 
companions.  So  accustomed,  indeed,  were  they  to  each 
other's  society,  that  seldom  a  day  passed  without  their 
meeting  somewhere ;  and  if  they  walked  out  of  their  own 
houses,  their  feet  mechanically  turned  towards  the  resi- 
dence of  one  of  the  two.  They  traversed  more  ground  over 
every  day,  particularly  the  captain  and  Mr.  Pope,  (for  the 
squire  was  often  busy  in  his  plantations,)  than  any  other 
men  in  the  county  ;  and  there  was  scarcely  a  hare  or  a 
covey  of  partridges  within  the  two  manors  of  which  they 
were  the  lords,  though  they  abounded  in  game,  but  they 
knew  their  haunts  and  numbers.  There  never  in  the 
world  was  a  more  regular  company  than  these  three  wor- 
thy  gentlemen ;  for  xVvou^  \.Vv^  ca^jtain  was  inclined  to 
conviviality,  his  ftiend^vi^x^  \otv^^^^  v^xk^ito^^s  wi. 
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the  captain  had  an  unfortunate  failing,  which  would  have 
most  probably  made  them  sober  had  they  been  otherwise 
inclined.  He  had  never  married  ;  why,  it  was  wondered, 
for  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  ladies,  and  a  universal 
favorite  with  them.  But  it  was  said,  that  in  his  younger 
days  he  had  been  strongly  attached  to  a  fair  one,  with 
whom  he  was  on  the  eve  of  marriage,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly called  to  sea  ;  and,  on  his  return,  found  the  lady  in 
precisely  the  same  circumstances  with  another  wooer.  A 
duel  was  the  consequence,  in  which  he  was  doubly  woun- 
ded— by  his  rival's  ball,  and  his  rival's  subsequent  mar- 
riage with  the  false  lady. 

After  this  time,  whenever  the  cat)tain  was  warm  with 
wine,  pistols  and  duels  ran  strongly  in  his  head,  and  he  chal- 
t  lenged  whoever  was  near  him.  He  had  put  his  friends  Mr* 
Pope  and  the  squire  into  a  horrible  panic  by  a  display  of  this 
kind  before  they  were  aware  of  this  trait  in  his  character ; 
and  had  not  Jerry,  an  old  sailor,  who  always  attended  him 
in  the  double  capacity  of  valet  and  grand  falconer,  stepped 
in,  the  affair  might  have  had  a  more  serious  termination. 

They  were  enjoying  a  glowing  hearth  after  a  long  day's 
course ;  the  bottle  was  circling  cheerfully,  and  the 
transactions  of  the  day  were  passing  in  animated  review  ; 
when  the  captain  suddenly  took  offence,  nobody  knew 
why.  His  face  kindled  into  rage  ;  he  started|  from  his 
seat,  uttering  a  volley  of  oaths,  and  dashing  tl^  glasses 
from  the^'Sbble  before  him,  instantaneously  produced  a 
brace  of  pisiols,  and  presenting  one  to  Squire  Traintree, 
demanded  satisfaction.  Expostulation,  explanation  were 
in  vain  ;  the  captain  stood  over  them  like  a  fury,  present- 
ing the  pistol,  and  menacing  death,  vvjien  Jerry  rushed  in, 
swearing  as  desperately  as  his  master,  and  snatching  the 
pistol  which  the  squire  reluctantly  held,  aimed  it  at  the 
captain's  head.  But  the  fury  was  over;  the  lion  was 
quelled  ;  the  dreadful  man  darted  at  once  out  of  the  room, 
and  clapping  the  door  behind  him,  left  the  two  guests  in 
a  state  of  feeling  far  from  the  calmest. 

This  unhappy  affair  made  a  breach  between  the  captain 
and.  his  friends  which  slowly  add  with  difficulty  cloMd^ 
Jerrjr  was  bquI  day  after  day,  for  monXVi  «^lVbt  vi^sQi^^H^^ 
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apologies  and  assuranees  that  nothing  of  the  kind  should 
ever  occur  again ;  but  the  panic  was  not  so  soon  to  be 
overcome^  and  even  mutual  friends  interferred  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation,  but  in  vain.  At  length,  however, 
thej  met  hj  accident ;  they  took  a  course  together,  but 
not  for  a  kingdom  would  they  enter  under  a  roof  with 
him.    But  by  degrees  their  meetings  became  more  fre- 

Suent :  old  habits  were  in  some  measure  resumed ;  but 
lOUgh  they  ventured  at  length  to  sit  with  him,  they  slunk 
away  if  the  bottle  was  introduced,  as  if  it  had  been  a  vi- 
per ;  and  many  a  year  was  it  before  they  ventured  to  pro- 
long their  stay  till  evening,  or  could  see  their  excitable 
neighbor  take  a  glass  without  feeling  an  oppression  at  their 
chests,  and  looking  to  see  if  Jerry  were  at  hand,  or  a  door 
open  through  which  they  might  make  their  escape ;  nor 
did  they  ever  fail  in  taking  leave  of  the  old  warrior  at  ex- 
tremely cool  and  creditable  hours.  Perhaps,  however, 
they  had  no  cause  of  fear.  The  captain  was  so  mortified  at 
the  circumstance,  that  he  determined  never  to  exceed  a 
certain  nunober  of  glasses :  and  so  religiously  did  he  ad- 
here to  it,  that  although  an  indulgence  would  have  indu- 
bitably produced  the  same  consequences,  such  symptoms 
were  scarcely  ever  afterwards  witnessed  :  and  moreover, 
Jerry,  who  dreaded  the  breaking  up  of  their  sporting  par- 
ties, kepjba  vigilant  eye  upon  him  on  such  occasions. 

This  Jlrry, — another  name  he  probably  hacL  though  he 
never  was  called  by  any  other,  and  he  perhap||pad  forgot- 
ten it  himself,  for  his  memory,  though  goocTenough  in 
most  particulars,  was  strangely  deficient  in  others— what- 
ever he  was  about  occupied  him  so  completely  as  to  make 
him  lose  sight  and  sense  of  everything  else.  If  he  were 
busy  and  pulled  off  his  hat  for  coolness,  it  was  generally 
left ;  if  he  took  out  his  knife  to  cut  a  stick  or  alter  a  dog- 
collar,  he  would  stick  it  in  a  bank  or  the  bark  of  a  tree 
that  happened  to  be  near  him,  and  there  it  remained  ; — 
nay,  even  old  Trotter,  which  he  rode  on  errands  to  Wood 
Leighton,  has  been  frequently  brought  after  him  by  the 
Jads,  from  somebody's  door,  where  he  had  left  it  standing, 
and  walked  hocne.  T\\\%  l^\t^  ^  however,  was  a  sailor, 
about  tmi  years  yowug^t  \Sci^\i  >J^^«^\3iASk\VQ^\tf^ii5\  b^ 
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servant  almost  twenty  years — ^been  at  his  side  in  many  a 
battle  and  storm,  and  was  too  much  a  part  of  the  captain's 
self  for  him  to  be  able  to  live  without  him.  Jerry,  unlike 
his  master,  was  married  ;  had  married,  after  his  sea-ser- 
vice was  over,  the  very  woman  he  had  courted  in  his 
younger  years,  and  lived  now  in  a  cottage  adjoining  Oak- 
land Hall ;  at  least,  his  wife  lived  there, — Jerry's  true  home 
was  at  the  Hall.  He  was  an  odd  mixture  of  good-nature, 
levity, .  forgetfulness,  and  affection;  a  jolly,  drinking, 
swearing  roysterer,  but  a  punctual  and  reverent  attender 
of  church;  like  his  master,  a  stanch  supporter  of  church 
and  state ;  a  moralizer  in  his  way  amongst  his  ancient 
cronies,  with  a  jug  in  his  hand,  and  enforcing  his  pious 
observations  with  an  oath.  However,  he  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  Hall,  and  had  an  authority  over  the  captain 
which  he  scarcely  knew  kimself.  He  had  a  comic  gravi- 
ty and  an  arch  simplicity,  which  enabled  him  to  use  with 
impunity,  and  even  with  approbation,  freedoms  in  his  be- 
havior and  jokes  in  his  language,  which  in  another  would 
have  given  intolerable  offence ;  and  the  servants  fell  into 
his  whims  with  but  one  observation,  that  "Jerry  was  an 
odd  pea,  and  must  e'en  roll  his  own  way." 

The  business  of  his  life  was  falconry,  the  hobby  of  his 
master  and  not  less  his  own.  He  trained  and  led  the 
hawks,  and  had  been  several  journeys  into  Germany  and 
Flanders  for  casts  of  the  finest  birds,  and  had  a  long  roll 
of  technical  terms,  lures  and  jesses,  lanerets  and  carvers, 
manning  and  reclaiming,  and  so  on,  as  unintelligible  as  his 
naval  phraseology  to  his  general  auditors.  But  his  skill, 
the  fondness  the  birds  showed  for  him,  the  command  he 
had  over  them,  and  the  wonderful  dexterity  with  which 
they  struck  down  the  quarry,  were  the  admiration  of  the 
country ;  and  he  and  his  worshipful  master  might  often  be 
said  to  resemble  in  their  processions  the  Emperor  of  China 
in  his,  with  his  grand  falconer  and  a  thousand  subsidiary 
officers,  for  they  had  frequently  at  their  heels  half  the  po- 
pulation of  the  country  for  five  miles  round. 

In  these  exercises  they  had  another  constant  attendant 
— the  keeper.  His  history  is  a  chapter  in  human  nature, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  proof  of  the  goodw^^^^it  >!aa  ^ok^ 
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tain's  heart.  Ned  Seymour,  for  so  he  was  called,  liad 
been  born  to  a  property  of  about  ten  thooiand  pounds  in 
an  adjacent  parish.  He  was  described  as  being  formerly 
remarkable  for  his  noble  person,  and  traces  of  his  good 
looks  still  remained  about  him :  he  had  been  generous  and 
open-hearted,  with  a  certain  fascination  in  his  conversa- 
tion, which  had  made  him  for  the  time  a  prodigious  favo- 
rite with  the  lower  gentry  of  his  neighborhood.  His  com- 
pany was  courted,  his  liberality  was  unbounded,  and  his 
house  the  general  resort.  This  was  a  style  of  living  that 
could  not  last — his  property  vanished,  and  in  a  while  so 
did  he.  His  comrades,  after  the  first  inquiry,  "  What  can 
have  become  of  Ned  Seymour?"  thought  no  more  of 
him,  till  about  five  years  afterwards  he  made  his  appear- 
ance, emaciated,  dispirited,  and  shabbily-dressed,  to  solicit 
the  place  of  <]:amekeeper,  with  a  salary  of  forty  pounds  a 
year,  which  his  former  associates  were  authorised  to  give 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor — a  nobleman  who  resided  at  a 
distance,  and  presented  to  them  the  game.  Captain  Ken- 
rock  and  Squire  Traintree  interested  themselves  warmly 
in  his  behalf;  and  attended  the  meeting  appointed  for  the 
nomination  of  the  keeper.  They  waited  for  some  time  in 
expectation  of  some  of  Seymour's  old  friends  proposing 
him ;  but  as  he  was  not  mentioned,  the  squire  reminded 
them  of  him.  There  was  a  general  silence  for  some  time ; 
at  length  a  red-faced  gentleman  farmer,  drawing  the  pipe 
from  his  mouth,  scratching  his  head,  and  spitting  between 
his  teeth  into  the  fire,  gave  a  shrug,  and  resting  his  elbows 
on  the  arms  of  his  chair,  and  looking  very  sagaciously  on 
his  gaiters,  said,  "I'm  sorry  for  Seymour,  to  be  sure; 
he's  badly  off,  but  it's  his  own  fault ;  and  for  my  part,  I 
can  hardly  think  of  his  having  the  place.  We've  all  sat 
at  his  table — and  I  must  say  he  always  kept  a  good  one ; 
he's  sat  at  our's  too ;  but,  you  see,  it  will  be  an  awkward 
thing  to  order  him  about  as  our  keeper,  after  he  has  been 
like  one  of  ourselves !" 

This  appeared  the  general  sentiment.  The  captain's 
face  reddened  to  scarlet ;  he  started  up,  and  striking  the 
teble  before  him  tUl  the  glasses  danced  and  the  pipes 
broke  in  two,  "  WVv^XV^  \v^  e^O«iiWftfc\^\f^ia.ltemendous 
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naval  oath,  <<  because  the  poor  fellow  has  treated  you  like 
princes,  you^'ll  starve  him  to  death !  Who  is  it  but  you, 
ungrateful  scoundrels !  that  have  brought  him  to  his  pre- 
sent condition  ?  And  now,  forsooth,  you  cannot  bear  to 
see  him  your  servant — but  you  can  bear  to  drive  him  out 
of  your  sight  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket  or  a  friend  in 
the  world  !     1  tell  you,  he  shall  never  owe  you  a  groat !" 

With  this  be  and  Squire  Traintree  left  the  meeting 
together,  the  people  being  in  blank  amaze,  and  with  no 
small  misgivings  of  mind  at  their  worships'  anger ;  for 
they,  as  magistrates  of  the  district,  with  considerable  in- 
fluence at  the  sessions,  and  with  some  interest  too  with 
his  lordship,  might  bring  about  consequences  extremely 
undesirable.  A  messenger  was  therefore  despatched  with 
all  speed,  to  inform  their  worships  that  Ned  should  have 
the  place;  but  he  was  already  appointed  head-keeper 
over  the  two  lordships  of  Oaklands  and  Bellevue. 
This  was  another  stroke:  for  it  was  well  known  that 
Seymour  was  one  of  the  best  sportsmen  in  the  county  ; 
andMhat  i^G*W&  not  only  acquainted  with  all  the  haunts 
gamflfigf  their  lordships,  but  was  a  most  perfect 
^^  ^^  ^kM^tm^y^  ^f  destroying  it : — jugging  partridges 
[jy  nightfjIHl^rstalking-horse ;  taking  hares  by  gins,  pipe, 
or  ne^jf^l|P^)ping  pheasants  from  their  roosts  with  sul- 
phur; and,  in  short,  in  all  the  practices  of  the  expert 
poachers :  ,and  if  his  revenge  should  lead  him  that  way, 
not  a  feather  or  hairy  foot  would  soon  be  found  in  their 
manor. 

Whether  this  was  t|;||^^se  is  not  for  us  to  say  ;  but  cer- 
tain it  is,  though  Seymour  was  never  detected  in  such 
practice!,  that  the  ^me-bags  of  these  gentlemen  grew 
lighter  and  lighter  each  succeeding  season,  though  their 
rounds  grew  longer  and  longer. 

Seymour's  cottage  was  near  Jerry's,  but  he  was  seldom 
to  be  found  there ;  his  home  was  at  one  of  the  two  Halls, 
between  which  he  alternated  pretty  equally.  He  had 
happily  learned  an  art,  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all 
— without  seeming  degraded  in  his  new  situation,  to  be- 
have with  the  utmost  respect  to  his  masters,  yet  with  a 
degree  of  familiarity  which  they  eueoui^gg^.  ^\A\v^  ^"^s^ 
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equally  careful  not  to  abuse.  He  gradually  recovered  a 
portion  of  bis  spirits  and  personal  appearance,  but  not 
all.  There  was  a  trace  of  untimely  age  in  his  counte- 
nance, and  a  gravity  in  his  manner,  which  told  of  past 
sorrow  and  hardship.  He  was  a  fine  fellow  after  all,  and 
I  never  could  see  him  without  thinking  of  the  heir  of 
Linne. 

After  all,  perhaps  Ned  Seymour  never  was  much  hap- 
pier in  his  life.  He  had  learned  to  know  himself  and  to 
knpw  the  world  ;  he  had  found  much  cold  ingratitude  in 
it,  but  some  instances  of  honor  and  goodness  that  were 
doubly  endeared  to  him,  and  redeemed  human  nature  in 
his  eyes.  His  masters  were  his  friends  and  his  compan- 
ions ;  rural  sports,  the  pleasure  of  his  life,  his  only  busi- 
ness. Jerry  and  he,  as  might  be  expected,  became  almost 
inseparable  friends,  and  pursued  their  avocations  with  a 
zest  that  none  but  such  characters  can  possibly  feel. 

In  the  winter  evenings  they  were  generally  to  be  found 
in  the  kitchen  of  Oakland  Hall,  busied  in  a  world  of  em- 
ployments: sometimes  up  to  the  knees  in  chips  and  straw, 
one  splitting  and  preparing  long  runners*of4he  wild|briar, 
and  the  other  stitching  whisps  of  straw  togeftier  with^^tem 
into  bee-hives;  or  they  were  cleaning  guttikand  cashig 
bullets ;  shaping  short  lengths  of  split  wtlltfw-poles  in- 
to mole-traps,  and  fitting  them  up  with  propei^'pegs  and 
strings ;  making  or  repairing  nets  ;  twisting  fishing-lines; 
making  artificial  fiies :  or  stufiing  some  beautiful  bird, 
which  Seymour  had  shot  in  his  rounds,  for  Miss  Nelly; 
whilst  Ned  recounted  his  adventures  in  his  five  years' 
wanderings,  or  Jerry  told  dreadftl  tales  of  storms  and 
sea-fights,  boarding  vessels,  firing  ports,  and  cleaving 
Frenchmen's  heads — or  hummed  over  a  scrap  of  "  Black- 
eyed  Susan,"  or  "  Admiral  Hosier's  Ghost." 
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VISIT  TO  OAKLAND  HALL. 


All  the  jolly  chase  is  here, 

Wilh  hawk,  and  horse,  and  hunting-spear  ;  ' 

Hounds  are  in  their  couples  yelling, 

Hawks  are  whistling,  horns  are  knelling. 

Stkittt. 

"  And  where  shall  we  go  today  ?"  asked  we  one  morn- 
ing in  September,  as  we  sat  at  our  breakfast-table.  We 
had  gone  the  whole  round  of  the  neighborhood  ;  its  more 
immediate  walks,  the  Timber-lane,  the  Meadows,  the 
woody  ridge  opposite  our  windows — all  were  as  familiar 
to  us  as  our  own  garden  paths ;  and  now,  though  nothing 
new  invited  us  in  any  particular  direction,  yet  so  much 
that  was  interesting  and  delightful  presented  itself  on  all 
(lands,  that  a  selection  was  difficult.  "  Should  we  go  to 
i^ramshal  Wood  ?" — "  Oh  no,  that  was  not  far  enough." 
-V"  To  Eaton  Banks  ?"  The  same  objection  existed 
there.  "  It  was  a  morning  for  a  long  stroll ;  every  lane, 
and  field,  and  hill,  was  full  of  autumnal  beauty.  Who 
would  be  contented  with  such  walks  as  these  walks^  only 
to  be  taken  in  the  heat  of  summer  ?  What  hindered  but 
that  we  should  take  our  little  carriage,  and  the  children 
too,  and  drive  somewhere — to  the  Forest,  or  to  Bagot's 
Woods,  or  to  the  old  park  at  Chartley  ?" 

After  half  an  hour  of  eager  discussion,  and  one  of  us 
recommending  this  place,  and  another  that, — and  our 
<r  finding,  after  all,  that  to  eacfh  of  them,  charming  though 
th^ir^each  were,  there  existed  some  reason  why  on  that 
particular  morning  we  should  not  go  there, — we  all  at 
once  decided  that  we  would  go  to  Oakland  Hall,  to  call 
on  our  acquaintance  the  Kenrocks ;  and  moreover,  that 
we  would  not  drive,  but  walk  the  whole  four  miles,  over 
V  the  hill  by  Eaton.  We  did  so ;  and  a  charming  stroll  we 
had,  the  children  enjoying  it  as  much  as  ourselveS)— na^x 
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if  exclamations  and  eager  runnings  to  and  fro  be  signs  of 
the  degrees  of  enjoyment,  even  more  than  ourselves. 

This  was  by  no  means  our  first  visit  to  Oakland  ;  bat 
as  we  have  not  hitherto  spoken  of  it  at  length  to  our  read- 
ers, we  must  describe  it  to  them.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
'  we  will  begin  with  the  morning.  A  brisk  gale  was  abroad, 
tossing  the  already  tinted  foliage  of  the  trees  and  hedges 
on  every  side,  giving  a  lively  animation  to  the  scene ;  and 
where  the  leaves  were  sheltered  from  the  wind  and  at  rest, 
the  sun  filled  their  polished  surfaces  with  a  shower  of 
light.  Above,  the  sky  shone  with  a  blue  lustre  and  trans- 
parency that  is  peculiar  to  this  season,. and  clouds  like 
piles  of  snow  sailed  slowly  along  in  distant  groups.  The 
scenes  all  round  us  shone  out  through  the  same  diaphan- 
ous atmosphere,  every  object  appearing  nearer  to  the  eye ; 
so  much  so,  that  every  fermhouse,  tree,  and  animal,  to  a 
great  distance,  were  distinctly  and  beautifully  visible. 
The  towers  of  the  village-churches,  in  particular,  rose  in 
strong  relief  against  the  clear  blue  ether  beyond,  which 
was  sometimes  seen  gleaming  through  the  opposite  belfry 
windows.  From  some  of  the  fields  the  cprn  was  already 
gathered  ;  others  were  embossed  with  thickly-scattered 
shocks ;  in  others,  again,  the  laden  waggons  were  moving 
along ;  and,  at  intervals,  we  paused  to  watch,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  sheaf  after  sheaf  glance  in  the  sun  as  it 
was  launched  from  the  wain  into  the  barn.  The  general 
silence  of  (he  fields  was  impressive :  not  a  bird's  note  was 
heard,  excepting  the  casual  tweedle  of  a  lark  as  it  rose 
from  the  ground,  essaying  a  short  ascent  and  then  drop- 
ping again  ;  or  the  twitter  of  a  fiock  of  linnets  setthng  in 
a  neighboring  stubble. 

The  verdure  of  the  mown  fields  was  intense  and  beau- 
tiful ;  but  the  pastures  wore  a  melancholy  aspect^ — that 
particular  aspect  of  overgrowth  and  decay  which  gives 
sadness  and  an  air  of  desolation  to  the  autumn  landscape ; 
tussocks  of  grass  rank  and  dark  grew  over  them,  with 
plots  of  thistles  and  ragwort,  whose  doWny  seeds  the  wind 
was  stealing  and  bearing  away  on  all  sides.  The  flowers 
o/*  summer  were  i^oue,  ^i\d  \v\«l^ad  were  to  be  seen  a  few 
blue  scabiouseS)  \\\e  V>^\\^  ^^  ^^  Vsi^^\^  ^vstiwso.^  on 
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the  tops  of  their  long  waving  stalks,  or  the  broad  leaves  of 
the  coltsfoot  turning  up  their  silvery  undersides  to  the 
wind.  Instead  of  the  honeysuckle  flowers,  its  clusters  of 
red  transparent  berries  were  left ;  instead  of  the  wild^rose, 
the  scarlet  hip,  and  those  mossy  crimson-tufts,  the  cells  of  , 
larvae,  which  every  child  has  delighted  to  gather  spite  of 
the  thorny  stems  upon  which  they  fix  themselves.  But 
if  the  more  showy  land-flowers  were  gone,  the  little  streams 
and  the  field-ponds  presented  their  most  beautiful  growth, 
— the  finely-plumed  reeds,  which  rustled  with  a  dry  whis- 
pering sound  as  the  wind  passed  among  them,  waving 
gracefully  their  feathered  heads  of  a  deep  moroon  color, 
or  shaking  with  a  solemn  and  stately  motion  the  heavy, 
black  mace-like  typhas,  worthy  to  be  the  sceptre  of  some 
Kugelborn  himself. 

As  we  went  on,  many  were  the  groups  of  gleaners  we 
saw;  ancient  dames,  and  brown  peasant  women,  their 
arms  defended  by  sleeves  that  "  once  upon  a  time">were 
stockings,  and  their  aprons  pinned  up  to  hold  the  ears  of 
corn  that  were  too  short  to  tie  together  in  a  sheaf.  Many 
were  the  picturesque  children,  too,  shy,  sunburnt  urchins, 
each  with  a  little  open  bag  before  it  for  its  gleanings ;  but 
whose  blackberry-stained  lips  told  that  there  were  jetty 
clusters  in  the  hedges  even  more  attractive  perhaps  than 
the  yellow  ears  of  corn. 

The  whole  collected  scene  was  at  once  bright  and  me- 
lancholy ; — yes,  melancholy ;  for  let  the  autumn  day  be 
golden  with  sunshine  as  it  may — let  busy  bands  of  reapers 
and  merry  gleaners  surround  us, — there  is  a  silence,  a 
sense  of  a  pleasure  passing  away — of  maturity,  decay,  and 
death,  which,  whether  we  think  of  it  or  not,  will  make 
us  melancholy.  There  is  something,  too,  in  autumn  that 
sends  back  the  heart  among  old  memories  ;  it  is  full  of 
associations, — associations  which  every  year  accumulate, 
and  cast  a  yet  stronger  charm  about  us ;  and  we  that  day 
strolled  slowly  in  the  silent  indulgence  of  that  fulness  of 
heart,  that  cogitative  mood  of  spirit,  till  Oakland  Hall 
stood  before  us. 

The  situation  of  this  old  mansion  is  the  most  sequester- 
ed that  can  be  imagined.    It  standE  Vu^  ^nqcA^  VksSiissv  ^ 
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minroonded  on  thfee  sidet  bvbiUs  of  aoonndeiable  height^ 
that,  a  little  below  the  Hall,  abruptly  wiad  away  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  leave  a  wide  prospect  of  rich  and  va- 
ried country,  bounded  by  the  Forest  of  Needwood.  The 
,  Hall  is  a  venerable  old  building  of  framed  timber,  kept  in 
excellent  repair,  and  fronting  two  ways ;  the  upper  stories 
projecting  considerably  beyond  the  lower,  and  the  roof 
terminating  in  a  row  of  gables  over  each  front,  each  gable 
containing  a  window.  The  principal  front  is  towards  the 
north,  having  a  view  of  the  uplands  which  terminate  the 
hollow,  of  rich  but  uneven  enclosures,  scattered  with 
clumps  of  noble  oaks.  About  fifty  yards  from  this  front 
runs  the  road  through  the  adjoining  village;  and  upon 
this  road  open  a  pair  of  large  gates,  with  posts  surmount- 
ed with  massy  urns.  A  grass-plot,  round  which  runs  the 
carriage-road,  leads  to  the  house.  One  side  of  this 
grassy  court  is  bounded  by  the  out  buildings,  which  are 
nearly  concealed  by  a  thick  plantation  ;  on  the  other  rises 
a  group  of  lofty  elms,  casting  their  cool  shadows  athwart 
the  green,  and  overtopping  the  chimneys  of  the  Hall,  and 
part^  concealing  the  view  of  the  churchyard,  which  is 
only  separated  by  a  low  box-hedge.  The  south  front 
looks  into  an  ample  garden,  enclosed  by  a  fosse,  and  con- 
taining fruit-trees,  laurels,  bays,  junipers,  and  every  kind 
of  garden  evergreen ;  which,  from  their  immense  size  and 
sturdy  growth,  must  have  stood  since  the  time  the  garden 
was  first  laid  out.  In  one  of  the  farther  corners  is  a  build- 
ing called  the  Summer-house,  of  two  stories,  and  sur- 
mounted with  a  curious  ancient  vane,  representing  the 
supporters  of  the  family,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of 
the  country ; — this  place  Jerry  had  taken  possession  of 
for  his  hawks  and  their  appendages ;— and  below  this  lies 
a  succession  of  fish-ponds. 

'  Not  a  more  delightful  picture  of  old  English  wealth,  em- 
bosomed in  beauty  and  tranquillity,  can  be  imagined  than 
is  presented  on  looking  down  on  Oakland  Hall,  with  its 
church  and  churchyard,  its  small  dependent  village,  half 
lost  amongst  a  profusion  of  trees  and  the  luxuriimce  of 
cottage  gardens,  ftom  \Sda  %Yi<^  bi^  vrhich  we  made  our 
approach. 
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The  church  certainly  is  not  the  most  diminutive  one 
that  ever  was  erected,  because  we  have  ourselves  seen  one 
less,  and  have  heard  of  the  smallest  church  in  England  - 
somewhere  in  Hampshire,  or  otherwise  we  might  have 
declared  this  to  be  the  one.  It  is  indeed  singularly 
small ;  but  both  it  and  the  churchyard,  a  small  square 
plot,  enclosed  with  a  low,  dipt  hedge,  are  most  exqui- 
sitely neat  and  clean.  The  tower  is  square  and  low; 
and  an,  immense  ivy,  springing  from  a  strong  stem  from  a 
corner  formed  by  a  butment,  stretches  its  luxuriant  foliage 
over  it ;  taking,  at  the  same  time,  the  porch  in  its  em- 
brace, as  if  to  protect  both  from  danger.  The  church- 
yard contains  but  few  graves,  yet  there  is  one  which  excit- 
ed in  my  mind  the  strongest  interest,  though  I  could  get 
no  satisfactory  information  respecting  it.  The  grave  has 
no  stone  of  memorial  whatever,  but  from  the  centre  of  it 
springs  a  fine  thorn-tree.  I  never  could  see  this  grave 
without  remembering  that  usual  termination  of  old  love 
ballads. 

"The  one  was  buried  outside  the  church, 
The  other  within  the  quire  ; 
And  out  of  one  grave  there  sprang  a  birk, 
And  out  of  the  other  a  brier.*' 

There  was  a  fellow  grave  to  this,  and  there  was  a  his- 
tory could  I  but  have  known  it.  Of  this  I  was  sure,  but 
my  inquiries  were  fruitless.  I  could  have  written  a  story 
about  it,  but  in  this  my  veracious  chronicle  it  would  not 
have  done  to  relatp  my  own  fancies — my  friend  Mr.  Pope 
himself  would  have  written  an  elaborate  epistle  to  Sylva- 
nus  Urban,  to  undeceive  the  public,  and  therefore  I  am 
compelled  to  leave  the  grave  as  I  found  it,  without  a  le- 
gend. Whatever  had  been  the  sorrow  or  suffering  of  the 
heart  that  mouldered  there,  its  last,  long  home  had  been 
well  chosen, — the  very  place  seemed  full  of  a  holy  quiet ; 
and  when  I  looked  round  upon  its  greenness  and  inviolate 
quiet,  and  called  to  mind  the  crowded,  ^odden,  and  xm- 
sy  burial-places  of  cities,  it  seemed  something  of  conse- 
quence to  have  so  pleasant  a  corner  to  slee^  the  Iocl%%\»«^ 

ID. 

roL.  in.  16  ^^^ 
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Passing  through  the  churchyard,  we  reached  the  gate  of 
the  Hall :  and  scarcely  had  We  entered,  when  a  fine  black 
Newfoundland  dog,  which  lay  at  the  door,  rose,  and  came 
plodding  with  majestic  steps  and  a  stately  swing  of  his 
tail,  to  meet  us.  Up  the  front  of  the  house  were  trained 
jasmines,  creepers  of  all  kinds,  and  pyracanthas  with  their 
clusters  of  berries  ;  and  here  and  there  hung  cages  of  many 
varieties  of  birds ;  and  a  couple  of  tame  peewits  seeing  us 
approach,  trotted  nimbly  down  the  walk  to  conceal  them- 
selves. 

We  found  the  captain,  to  our  regret,  gone  to  the  fields. 
But  Miss  Kenrock,  or  Miss  Nelly  as  she  was  more  gener- 
ally called,  received  us  with  an  overflow  of  kindness,  la- 
menting the  absence  of  her  brother  as  much  as  ourselves ; 
and  then,  after  she  had  made  us  partake  of  her  cake,  her 
gingerbread,  her  patties  and  tarts  of  every  variety,  and 
made  us  drink  Constantia,  which  wine  she  declared  she 
herself  thought  preferable  to  her  own  damson,  she  took 
us  to  her  own  apartment,  to  amuse  us,  as  she  said,  with 
her  creatures  ;  which,  according  to  her  opinion,  were  quite 
as  well  worth  being  seen  as  her  brother's,  though  he  would 
not  allow  them  the  range  of  the  house,  but  insisted  on 
their  being  confined  to  those  rooms  which  she  particularly 
called  her  own.     All  this  we  knew  ;  and  when  our  read- 
ers have  heard  what  we  saw  and  what  happened  to  us 
there,  they  will  agree  with  us  that  Captain  Kenrock  had 
reason  on  his  side.     The  room  we  were  ushered  into  was 
a  large,  pleasant  one,  with  airy,  cheerful  windows  opening 
to  the  garden,  but  wire  blinds  secured  the  open  casements, 
and  the  whole  room  had  a  kind  of  menagerie  odor  not  the 
most  delicious  in  the  world.     The  mantel-piece,  of  beau- 
tifully carved  oak,  was  filled  with  glass  cases,  containing 
stuffed  birds,  and  small  animals  of  various  descriptions, 
each  of  which  had  a  separate  history.    On  one  side  hung 
a  cage,  containing  a  family  of  white  mice, — and  above,  a 
larger  one  of  turtle-doves ;  and  on  the  other  side  were 
likewise  two  caffes  in  si^iilar  positions,  one  inhabited  by  a 
pcaJting,  noisy  cockatoo, — the  other  by  a  parrot,  more  lo- 
^|U9Cious,  whtch  ask^d  u«  bow  we  did^  where  we  came 
iH>fn,.how  old  we  viexQ^^xi!^  vjW'Cgirsi  h^^  &^  ^^s^t.  Uiiak 
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him  very  clever.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  delight  of  the 
children  ;  and  kind-hearted  Miss  Nelly  seeing  their  pleas* 
urc,  made  the  parrot  talk  still  more,  till  we  were  almost 
deafened  with  her  noise. 

We  were  requested  to  seat  ourselves  on  a  sofa  ;  but  no 
sooner  had  we  done  this,  than  an  angry  growl  from  under 
it  made  us  start  up  agnin.  '*  Be  quiet,  Fan  !"  said  Miss 
Nelly:  "pray  be  sealed,  and  never  mind  her;  she  has 
*pups,  and  it  makes  her  cross."  We  resumed  our  seats, 
and  Miss  Nelly  took  the  young  gentleman  to  see  a  sick 
poodle  of  wonderful  abilities,  which  was  lying  in  a  cradle 
in  one  corner  of  the  room  :  and  at  the  very  moment  that 
the  boy  had  his  head  inclined  forward,  a  little  leather-fac- 
ed monkey,  who  was  perhaps  jealous  of  his  mistress  be- 
stowing her  attentions  on  a  stranger,  perched  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  saluted  him  with  a  jabber  and  a  grin.  "Oh, 
Tippoo, you  unmannerly  wretch  !'*  exclaimed  Miss  Nelly; 
and  the  monkey,  with  more  submission  than  I  expected, 
decamped  to  his  box  in  the  corner.  The  boy,  however, 
terrified  at  so  sudden  an  assault,  flew  to  a  large  cushioned 
chair  on  the  opposite  side  ;'  when  Miss  Nelly  shrieked  and 
ran  after  him,  drawing  him  back  with  gentle  violence. 
But  it  \yas  too  late :  the  little  fellow  drew  a  loose  cover  of 
the  cushion  after  him,  andnip  started  a  couple  of  Guinea- 
pigs,  which  squeaked,  bolted  upon  the  floor,  and  scamper- 
ed about  the  room.  The  panic  became  general:  Fan 
protruded  her  pug  nose  from  under  the  sofa,  barking  and 
yafliling  outrageously  ;  the  parrot  squalled  ;  the  poor  sick 
poodle  himself  lifted  up  his  head  and  barked  also;  Tip- 
poo leapt  upon  his  box,  and  then  upon  the  top  of  a  japan 
cabinet,  grinning  and  chattering  hideously ;  Miss  Nelly 
the  while  chiding  and  coaxing,  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  re- 
store peace  among  her  agitated  subjects. 

Right  glad  were  we  all  to  make  our  escape  ;  and  then, 
as  the  captain  still  had  not  made  his  appearance,  we  left 
this  turbulent  company  to  compose  themselves,  and  ad<» 
journed  to  the  yard,  where,  our  hostess  assured  us,  we 
should  meet  with  no  more  annoyances :  and  indeed  poor 
Miss  Nelly  seemed  so  disconcerted  by  what  had  ha|^!^a<«. 
ed,  that  we  were  fain  to  show  mot^  yi\\\vBflge«s&  v^ 
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pleased,  more  interest  in  all  she  could  show  us,  in  order 
to  make  her,  kind  soul  as  she  was  !  satisfied  with  herself. 
No  sooner  had  she  entered  the  yard,  than  she  was  welcom- 
ed by  a  combination  of  cries,  screams,  and  cackles,  which, 
by  her  smiles,  and  her  discourse,  addressed  to  feathered, 
furred,  and  bristled  creatures,  one  might  suppose  she 
thought  excellent  music. 

Along  one  side  of  the  yard  was  a  row  of  kennels,  con- 
taining an  impatient  and  clamorous  race  of  the  captain's  * 
pointers,  terriers, and  ferrets;  and  his  sister's  rabbits, tame 
hares,  and  Chinese  pigs,  which  she  admired  for  their  sol- 
id hoofs,  like  asses'.  In  one  place  a  fox  was  confined  by 
a  chain  to  his  kennel,  and  was  tracing  his  beaten  round, 
chattering  and  showing  his  teeth  amidst  an  assemblage  of 
fowls  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  which  knowing  his 
well-worn  limits,  marched  past  in  heedless  indifference, 
picking  up  grains  of  corn  within  half  an  inch  of  his  nose. 
There  were  peacocks  spreading  their  gorgeous  expanse 
of  tail,  and  uttering  their  cat-like  cries,  from  which  their 
mistress  prognosticated  a  change  in  the  weather ;  turkeys  in- 
dulging a  similar  vanity,  hoisting  their  more  diminutive  and 
sober-hued  circumference  of  train,  running  forward  sud- 
denly, grinding  their  wings  against  the  ground,  and  vent- 
ing a  hollow  sound  like  a  cork  forced  from  a  bottle. 
Guinea-fowls  there  were  shouting  "  Come  back  !" — ducks, 
overgrown  English  and  Muscovite,  bowing  politely  ;  geese 
'  hissing,  and  hens  of  all  feathers  and  sizes  cackling  toge- 
ther. Besides  these,  and  a  piultitude  of  pigeons,  carriers, 
tumblers,  and  fantails,  was  the  famous  Ralph  the  raven, 
and  his  dapper  comrade  Gyp  the  jackdaw — two  of  the 
most  consummately-impudent  thieves,  as  Miss  Nelly 
averred,  in  ten  counties.  It  was  only  that  very  morning 
that  Gyp  had  carried  off  a  silver  spoon  to  the  top  of  the 
barn,  where,  digging  too  deep  in  the  thatch  to  bury  it,  it 
had  fallen  through  upon  the  head  of  the  man  within,  and 
led  to  the  discovery,  not  only  of  the  stolen  spoon,  but  of 
some  dozen  articles  besides  which  the  villanous  bird  had 
hidden  there  for  years. 

We  had  jusl  come  \o  \Ue  ^ud  of  this  relation,  and  were 
iiTDing  with  the  chWAx^u  v^  ^xawivci^  ^\w  >^v&^\VQL\^^«!^t«£A 


of  animftb  impated  on  the  barn-cfiid,—- wild-cats,  polecat!^ 
weasels,  magpies,  jayb,  and  herons^ — ^when  our  good  friend 
the  captain  appeared,  and  shaking  us  heartily  by  the 
hand,  gave  the  history  of  the  taking  of  many  of  them. 
This  done,  he  informed  us  that  Jerry  and  Seymour  were 
going  out  with  the  hawks  and  pointers ;  and  if  we  did  not 
object,  he  should  like  us  to  be  witness  of  the  sport ;  and 
that  a  leash  of  his  most  experienced  birds  should  start  a 
covey  of  partridges  within  the  limits  beyond  which  h^ 
usually  commenced  his  sport,  so  that  we  might  see  a  flight 
without  any  fatigue.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  to 
our  wishes  than  this  proposal :  we  accordingly  joined  the 
two  sportsmen,  to  whom  the  captain  had  already  given 
orders.  En  passant,  we  could  not  but  observe  the  con- 
trast there  was  between  the  persons  of  these  two  men, 
Jerry  was  a  low-built,  stout  sailor,  in  his  blue  jacket,  wide 
trousers  and  black  handkerchief,  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  between  vacancy  and  mirth  ;  a  hat,  of  which 
nobody  could  tell  the  front,  stuck  upon  a  head  of  wild 
black  hair  which  might  not  have  been  trimmed  for  the 
last  twelve  months  :  Seymour,  a  tall,  manly  iigure,  in  his 
shooting-jacket,  with  so  much  of  the  gentleman  in  his 
manner  and  language,  that  you  could  not  remember  that 
he  was  the  keeper. 

The  captain  said  that  a  brace  of  merlins  would  have 
made  us  nobler  sport  with  a  lark  ;.  but  the  flight  might 
continue  longer  than  we  might  like  to  witness  it.  And 
with  these  words  came  the  sense  to  me  that  we  were 
about  to  inflict  pain  and  death  upon  a  living,  joyful  crea- 
ture, for  our  own  sport.  My  heart  accused  me;  but 
curiosity  was  stronger  than  pity.  I  said  to  myself,  it  was 
but  for  that  once,  to  see  a  specimen  of  a  noble,  pictur- 
esque, and  disused  art ;  and  if  they  were  not  killed  to-day 
by  the  captain's  hawks,  they  might  be  killed  to-morrow 
by  Seymour's  powder  and  shot ;  and  therefore  what  could 
it  matter  ?  It  is  thus  that  we  have  sophistry  ready  for  all 
purposes ;  and  with  a  silenced  if  not  satisfied  mind  I  went 
on. 

The  children  were  delighted  with  the  sharp  and  cun- 
ning-looking birds^  that,  unheeded,  vrouVd  ^tviixx  ^^x&M^ 
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stroke  and  haodle  thqin  with  the  utmoil  docility,  abowiny 
not  the  least  disposition  to  escapoi  except  to  tbe  wrist  of 
the  captaiD  or  Jerrj,  whimpering  and  cowering  as  if  for 
▼ery  fondness. 

We  were  now  arrived  in  a  stubble-field  at  a  oonsidera- 
ble  distance  from  the  Hall,  when  tbe  dogs  made  a  point,  a 
covey  of  partridges  was  put  up,  and  the  hawks  were  in 
the  air.  The  partridges,  that  at  first  flew  steadily  along, 
on  perceiving  their  foes,  squandered  in  every  direction 
with  amazing  velocity  ;  and  the  hawks,  as  if  mad  with 
joy  at  their  escape,  were  fluttering  and  playing  such  a 
a  variety  of  antics  in  the  air,  that  at  first  I  began  to  sus- 
pect the  captain  was  deceived  in  his  birds  :  but  at  once, 
as  if  recovering  themselves,  they  darted  down  with  the 
rapidity  of  an  arrow,  and  in  a  moment  each  was  seen  on 
the  ground  with  its  prey.  The  captain  and  his  men  had 
been  running  forwards  mean  time,  whilst  we  stood  gazing 
from  the  spot  where  the  hawks  had  commenced  their 
flight ;  and  on  coming  up,  we  found  Seymour  and  Jerry, 
each  with  a  partridge  in  his  hand,  regaling  the  birds  with 
part  of  their  entrails.  This  truly  was  the  unpoetical  part 
of  the  sport.  Next  a  'piece  of  turnip-land  was  beaten, 
whence  a  hare  was  started  ;  a  hawk  was  tossed,  and  they 
were  both  beyond  the  field  in  a  second.  On  hurried  the 
sportsmen,  and  we  followed  ;  but  before  we  reached  the 
hedge,  a  piercing  scream  was  heard,  and  Jerry  shouted 
"  She's  there  !"  We  entered  the  field  ;  and  there  was 
the  poor  hare  a  little  beyond,  running  round  and  round, 
shrieking  most  dismally,  whilst  the  fierce  bird  rode  on  its 
head,  buffeting  it  with  its  wings,  and  tearing  its  eyes  from 
the  sockets.  My  enthusiasm  was  over — it  might  be  fine 
sport,  but  it  was  not. to  my  taste.  The  captain,  however, 
too  keen  a  sportsman  to  think  about  aught  save  his  sport, 
never  dreamed  for  a  moment  but  that  we  were  as  delight- 
ed as  himself :  and  as  we  leisurely  returned  to  the  Hall, 
launched  forth  most  eloquently  on  the  pleasures  and  ad- 
vantages of  his  ancient  and  honorable  art.  He  quoted 
authors  and  cited  passages,  of  which  unfortunately  much 
o(  the  wisdom  was  lost  to  us  from  the  learned  phraseolo- 
gy in  which  they  vi^t^  «x.^i^^'&^^— *ix  ha  was  true  to  the 
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letter  of  his  old  tuihors,  tod  mutt  have  been  at  great 
pains  to  impress  tbem  on  his  memory.  A  deal|  too,  he 
said  about  the  divine  verses  of  the  Hierascosophion,  and 
of  the  proofs  of  good  taste  our  ancestors  gave  by  tlieir 
attachment  to  this  royal  sport,  when  the  wrists  of  princes 
and  noble  ladies  were  the  perches  of  the  sagacious  birds, 
and  the  noble  race  of  falcons  was  preserved  by  regal  man- 
dates and  legislative  enactments. 

'*  Nothing,"  said  he,  <^  demonstrates  the  degeneracy 
of  the  present  age  more  than  its  neglect  of  this  finest 
of  all  sports ;  or  the  superior  judgment  of  some  of  our 
Continental  neighbors,  and  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  than  its 
continuance  amongst  them.  The  spirit  of  the  true  sports- 
man is  rarely  now  to  be  found  :  anybody  can  knock  down 
game  with  a  gun  ;  but,  to  be  a  true  sportsman,  requires  a 
skill,  a  patience,  a  soul  beyond  this  ; — in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  a  sportsman  ought  to  be  a  noble  man.  The  in- 
vention of  gunpowder  was  the  degradation  of  the  noble  art 
of  falconry — an  art  which  is  humane  as  it  is  noble.  Instead 
of  scattering  shots  and  wounds  amongst  dozens  of  birds, — 
instead  of  firing  madly  and  wantonly  at  a  distance  which 
permits  you  to  lame  but  not  to  kill,  and  so  sending  away, 
in  the  course  of  a  day's  sport,  scores  with  lacerated  limbs, 
which,  from  their  habits  of  flight  and  natural  activity,  must 
give  inconceivable  and  lingering  torment, — the  practice  of 
falconry  is  but  an  indulgence  of  that  contention  between 
the  creatures  for  which  Nature  herself  has  formed  them; 
for  which  she  has  given  them  dispositions  and  instincts,  and 
from  which  no  protracted  tortures,  no  crippled  wretches 
ensue, — for  the  only  alternatives  are  instant  death  or  clear 
escape." 

The  captain  had  proceeded  in  his  harangue  without 
admitting  or  expecting  a  reply; — it  was  like  a  speech 
written  for  the  occasion  :  the  last  words  brought  us  to  the 
Hall  door. 

Our  friends  would  not  permit  us  to  return  without  din- 
ner ;  and  in  the  evening,  well  pleased  with  our  day's 
excursion,  we  walked  back  to  Wood  Leighton,  the  harvest* 
moon  shining  brigthly  in  the  higher  sky  long  before  we 
reached  our  own  door. 
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THS   BE4TH   OF   CAPTAm   KEKBOCK. 

Not  many  weeks  after  oar  visit  to  Oaklaad  Hall, 
Captain  Kenrock  was  visited  by  a  fit  of  the  gout,  brought 
on,  it  was  supposed,  by  bis  assisting  at  a  perambulation  of 
parish  boundaries  which  had  taken  place  shortly  after, 
and  on  which  occasion  he  had  given  way  to  the  general 
jollity ;  though,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  he  had  exhibited  no 
stronger  features  of  madness  than  the  rest  of  the  company. 

It  was  conjectured  by  his  learned  apothecary  that  the 
turbulent  humor  had  taken  a  downward  course,  as  he 
presumed,  owing  to  particular  circumstances;  and  of  a 
truth  it  might  be  so,  for  it  produced  as  much  irritation  in 
that  remote  region,  and  gave  rise  to  as  much  inequality  of 
temper,  as  it  could  possibly  have  done  in  the  brain.  The 
poor  captain,  like  many  another  wiser  man  in  such  a  situ- 
ation, became  unreasonably  peevish  and  hard  to  please. 
The  servants  approached  him  with  fear  and  caution, 
trembled  at  a  summons,  and  returned  from  his  presence 
with  as  much  agility  as  if  they  had  encountered  a  lion 
broken  loose.  Jerry's  patience  was  stretched  till  it  many 
a  time  snapped  with  an  oath  ;  and  good  Miss  Nelly  was 
harassed  and  perplexed  till  she  melted  into  tears.  When 
the  fit  was  over,  he  expressed  great  compunction  for  these 
outrages  ;  but  the  paroxysm  returned,  and  with  it  all  his 
asperity  of  temper.  Poor  Miss  Nelly  generally  endeavor- 
ed to  appease  his  anger,  and  soothe  him  into  patience; 
but,  on  finding  her  exertions  unavailing,  would  retire  to 
lier  own  room,  and  her  more  temperate  company.  Un- 
fortunately the  captain  could  not  bear  to  be  left  alone ; 
and  then  fancying  that  his  sister's  apartment  was  more 
light  and  cheerful,  resolved  to  be  there  too.  Miss  Nelly 
was  in  a  horror  at  the  idea,  and  used  all  her  arguments  to 
dissuade  him,  foreseeing  fatal  consequences;  but  the 
more  she  opposed,  the  more  he  was  determined,  and  ac- 
cordingly his  chair  was  wheeled  in.  Scarcely  was  the 
poor  testy  gentleman  established  in  the  exact  ansie  of  the 
window  which  he  thou^X  cotatoAxA^^LVVL^  Vm&i  view^  when 
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that  little  harpy  of  a  monkey  sallied  forth  from  his  box» 
and  seized  him  by  the  inflamed  foot.  The  captain  .roared 
with  pain  ;  Miss  Nelly  sprang  to  his  assistance,  and  Tip« 
poo  lay  sprawling  on  the  floor  with  a  blow  from  the  cap* 
tain's  staff.  Alas,  poor  Tippoo  !  But  he  was  not  dead  ; 
he  leapt  up  the  next  moment,  and  flew  into  his  box,  shut- 
ting the  door  after  him.  Kind-hearted  Miss  Nelly  was^ 
divided  between  pity  for  her  favorite  and  sympathy  with 
her  brother,  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  sp  unfortu- 
nate an  incident,  carried  the  chastised  little  wretch  into 
the  garden.  Scarcely,  however,  was  Tippoo  gone,  than 
fresh  enemies  appeared :  Fan's  pups  were  now  grown 
large,  and  came  rushing,  romping,  and  tumbling  one  over 
the  other,  snarling  and  shaking  each  other  by  their  long 
ears,  till  they  too  felt  the  weight  of  the  captain's  staff*; 
and  then  their  mistress  was  obliged  to  remove  them  into 
the  kitchen.  Miss  Nelly  besought  her  brother  to  returni 
to  his  own  apartments ;  but  he  declared  that,  spite  of  her 
troublesome  inmates,  he  liked  this  room  better  than  any , 
other  in  the  house ;  and  the  next  moment  he  quarrelled 
with  the  parrot.  She  was  banished,  together  with  the 
cockatoo ;  and  then  he  grew  quite  melancholy  with  the 
dolorous  cooing  of  the  turtle-doves;  and  Miss  Nelly,  all 
kindness  and  concession,  had  them  too  removed  aWay. 
A  few  hours  went  on  ;  his  sister  was  silent,  the  room 
seemed  solitary,  and  lie  felt  an  inclination  tv*)  return  to  his 
own  parlor. 

His  chair  was  wheeled  back,  and  set  to  an  inch  on  the 
spot  it  had  occupied  before.  It  would  not  do  ;  it  was  re- 
moved to  the  window — the  view  was  tempting;  it  was  re- 
moved to  the  garden,  but  the  garden  was  cold.  It  was 
drawn  back  to  the  fire — the  fire  was  too  large ;  twenty 
changes  were  made,  but  nothing  would  do — the  gout  still 
continued  within  doors  or  without,  seated  by  the  window 
or  before  the  fire,  and  nothing  could  allay  his  perturbation 
of  spirit.  ^- 1  wish  I  had  it  instead  of  him,"  thought  poor 
Miss  Nelly  many  a  time ;  "  I  could  bear  it  so  much  better 
than  he  I" 

Even  when  the  pressure  of  the  complaint  seemed  somet 
what  removed,  it  left  a  languor,  aUeud^di  Vj  ^  Q^^\\S^v3»ar 
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ness  of  temper,  equally  distressing ;  and  sad  and  weari- 
some was  his  sister's  situation  :  to  Jerry  only  did  she  com* 
plain,  and  he  comforted  her  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

**  Keep  a  good  heart,  madam  ;  it's  a  hard  case,  to  be 
sure ;  but  never  fear — the  storm  will  blow  over  presently !" 

In  truth,  however,  Jerry  was  ill  at  ease  himself:  he 
was  grieved  to  see  his  old  master's  disorder,  and  his  want 
of  patience  under  it,  and  many  were  the  outbreaks  of  pas- 
sion which  he  had  to  bear  in  his  own  person  ;  but  ten 
times  more  was  he  grieved  for  good  Miss  Nelly,  whose 
tender  heart  and  assiduous  attentions  he  often  saw  wound- 
ed and  rewarded  by  petulant  ill-humor:  and  filled  with 
sympathy  for  her,  he  went  into  the  summer-house  and 
cried  for  pity. 

One  fine  morning,  as  he  drew  his  master  out  in  his  chair 
along  the  lawrx  at  a  distance  from  the  Hall  and  out  of  its 
view,  he  passed  the  wheel,  as  by  accident,  over  a  little 
mound,  and  turned  the  captain  gently  over  upon  the  side 
of  a  steep  mossy  bank.  His  alarm  and  anger  were  inde- 
scribable. So  furious  were  his  exclamations  and  violent 
his  struggles  to  raise  himself,  that  Jerry  began  to  be  seri- 
ously afraid.  But  seeing,  at  length,  that  Jerry  did  not  at- 
tempt to  assist  him,  and  knowing  that  they  were  in  a  situ- 
ation where  they  could  not  be  heard  from  the  house,  he 
became  more  gentle  in  his  efforts,  and  vented  his  wrath  in 
vows  of  a  thousand  different  vengeances  against  his  luck- 
less falconer.     Jerry  at  length  broke  out : 

"  Does  your  honor  think  I  would  upset  you  on  pur- 
pose? J3'ye  think  I'd  serve  you  all  these  years  to  be  the 
death  of  you  at  last  ?  I  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  your 
honor's  head  !" 

"  Lift  me  out  then  !"  exclaimed  the  captain. 

"  Y.our  honor  knows  I  would  never  hurt  you,"  continu- 
ed Jerry,  still  standing  at  a  distance;  "but 'as  you  are 
there,  I'll  just  speak  my  mind,  and  tell  you,  it's  not  like 
your  honor  to  plague  Miss  Nelly  as  you  have  done  of  late. 
God  help  you  !  we  are  all  sorry  for  you,  and  would  run 
to  Gibraltar  for  you  if  it  would  do  you  any  good  ;  but  we 
are  not  the  kings  oi  \\e«N^w  ^w^  ^"axV^  lo  have  everything 
our  own  way^yout  houot\---5tft>^^'^<2KwV*«vNi\^V«;\^^.V^^^ 
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tie  pity  on  Miss  Nelly  ! — she's  as  tender  as  a  lamb,  and 
we  are  all  fit  to  go  mad  to  see  her  so  sadly  used ;  and 
I  hope  your  honor  will  for^ve  me,  but  you  must  stop 
where  you  are  till  you  think  you  can  use  her  better  P 
And  so  saying,  Jerry  scratched  his  head,  looked  half  puz* 
zled,  and  yet  desperately  determined. 

The  captain  fell  into  a  terrible  rage,  heaping  upon  him 
every  'oath  and  epithet  in  his  naval  vocabulary.  He  look- 
ed wistfully  round,  but  no  one  appeared  ;  he  hallooed,  but 
no  one  came  ;  and  seeing  that  Jerry  still  stood  resolute, 
he  at  length  grumbled  out  terms  of  capitulation.  The 
poor  fellow  instantly  raised  the  chair  on  its  wheels,  set- 
tled his  master  comfortably  in  it,  dropped  on  his  knees, 
sobbing  and  begging  his  pardon,  and  then  drew  him  home 
in  deep  silence.  As  they  went  along,  the  captain  sat  sul- 
lenly, curbing  his  wrath ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  again 
placed  in  his  old  easy-chair  by  the  parlor  hearth,  than 
down  came  the  storm. 

"  Here,  you  old,  ungrateful  wretch,  take  your  wages 
and  begone  !'*  exclaimed  he,  throwing  down  the  amount 
of  Jerry's  last  half-year's  wages.  "  A  pretty  dragon  I 
have  been  harboring  this  twenty  years,  that  would  devour 
me  at  last  when  1  can't  help  myself!" 

Poor  Jerry  hung  down  his  head,  scraped  on  the  floor 
with  his  foot,  and  said  not  a  word — this  was  an  event  up- 
on which  he  had  not  reckoned  ;  while  Miss  Nelly  and  the 
whole  household,  roused  by  the  captain's  vociferations, 
gathered  round  in  blank  amazement. 

*'  Jerry  going !"  exclaimed  Miss  Nelly,  thinking  of  a 
truth  her  brother  was  gone  out  of  his  senses.  "  Brothefi 
what  can  you  mean  ?  what  can  we  do  without  Jerry  ?" 

Miss  Nelly's  words  only  added  fuel  to  the  fire.  The 
captain  swore  that  Jerry  and  his  sister  had  colleagued  to 
murder  him ;  and  that  if  they  did  not  depart,  he  would 
send  them  off.  He  then  pushed  the  money  to  Jerry ;  and 
Jerry,  making  a  most  solemn  obeisance,  took  the  money 
into  his  hand  and  then  dashed  it  on  the  ground — ^wipedi 
the  tears  away  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  and  rushed  oat 
of  the  house,  forcibl]^  breaking  awav.  from  the  servants^ 
who  naibered  about  jum  tp  iaq^m^vrm  liiiViKi^TSAMX* 
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When  he  was  ^ne,  the  captain,  exhausted  with  his 
exertions  and  passion,  sunk  down  in  his  chair,  and  sat 
there  till  evening  in  a  deep  and  sloomy  mood.  Miss  Nel- 
ly,  no  longer  thinking  that  her  brother  was  mad,  begged, 
implored  and  wept  to  know  what  poor  Jerry  had  done  to 
affront  him  ;  but  a  silent  frown  was  his  only  answer,  nor 
could  anything  be  learnt  from  any  other  quarter,  for  Jerry 
was  gone  nobody  knew  whither. 

That  was  a  miserable  evening  at  Oakland  Hall.  The 
captain  retired  early  to  bed,  and  his  poor  sister  went  not 
to  bed  at  all.  The  next  morning,  long  before  his  usual 
hour,'  he  rang  to  be  dressed ;  and  Miss  Nelly  saw  him 
come  dov/n  looking  wretchedly  ill,  still  petulant  and  silent, 
but  sufficiently  communicative  to  explain  the  affair  of  the 
preceding  day,  with  many  a  bitter  invective  against  his  old 
servant.  She  said  everything  she  could  think  of  to  paHi- 
ate  his  offence ;  but  this  only  was  rousing  another  storm, 
and  she  was  silent. 

In  a  short  time,  in  came  Ned  Seymour,  to  plead  on  the 
same  subject.  He  sued  heartily  and  eloquently ;  recount- 
ed Jerry's  faithful  acts  and  nature,  and  begged  him  to  re- 
member that  he  was  odd  in  his  ways,  but  had  not  the  least 
spark  of  malice  in  him.  Captain  Kenrock  listened  with 
more  composure ;  but,  in  reply,  vowed  it  was  an  offence 
which  he  never  could  pass  over. 

Three  days  went  on,  and  the  captain  became  more  pe- 
tulent  than  ever.  His  chair  again  traversed  from  room  to 
room,  but  there  was  no  easy  spot  to  be  found  ;  till,  to- 
wards evening,  sitting  alone  with  Miss  Nelly,  he  became 
more  composed  :  a  long  silence  ensued,  which  he  broke 
by  suddenly  saying, 

"  This  poor  fool,  I  wonder  where  he  is  !  There  is  no 
doing  without  him — I  wonder  where  he  is  ?" 

Miss  Nelly  wept  at  these  words ;.  then  she  smiled  and 
went  out  of  the  room.     On  re-entering,  the  captain  said, 

"  Well,  you've  sent  for  him. — Is  he  at  home  ?" 

*^  At  home  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Nelly,  in  a  tone  unusual- 
ly energetic :  "  no,  poor  fellow,  he  has  never  been  at 
home  for  three  dajaV' 

*^  Where  the  deuce  \«  Vie  ifiuew?^  vGkns»i(«^\d^'«^^ 
mty. 
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"  He  has  been  at  Wood  Leighton,  drinking  with  some 
old  cronies  of  bis,  lamenting  his  misfortune,  which,  he 
says,  is  all  his  own  fault.  Yesterday  they  were  for 
coming  in  a  body  to  intercede  for  him ;  but  he  swore, 
if  they  did,  he  would  leave  the  country  at  once.  Sey- 
mour has  been  to  him,  and  says  the  poor  fellow  was  drink- 
ing, singing,  and  crying  like  a  child,  and  vowing  he  would 
rather  have  lost  his  arm  than  have  offended  you.  Sey- 
mour is  gone  again  to  him,  but  I  fear  he  is  not  in  a  state 
to  come  here  to-night." 

The  captain  became  very  restless  and  uneasy  during 
this  relation,  and  at  length,  unable  to  restrain  himself,  be- 
gan to  weep  as  if  his  heart  would  break.  Miss  Nelly  wept 
too. 

"  I  've  been  sadly  to  blame,"  at  length  he  said  :  "  Jerry 
was  quite  in  the  right.  He  would  have  served  me  as  I  de- 
served if  he  had  broken  my  neck — that  he  would,  NeHy.l 
— Come,  cheer  up  !  1  've  been  a  confounded  fool :  here 
have  I  been  playing  the  tyrant,  and  must  kick  my  faithful 
old  boy  out,  at  last,  for  striving  to  cure  me ! — Come, 
cheer  up,  Nelly,  and  let  me  see  him  directly." 

Miss  Nelly  wiped  her  eyes,  and  kissed  her  brother's 
weather-beaten  cheek  ;  but  prayed  him  to  wait  patiently, 
as  it  was  not  likely  Jerry  would  be  able  to  come  that 
night.  But  he  snt  with  the  parlor-door  open,  listening, 
and  sending  her  out  at  every  motion  in  the  kitchen  to  see 
if  he  were  come.  Seymour  at  length  returned  and  con- 
firmed Miss  Nelly's  opinion.  He  had  left  poor  Jerry  in 
the  height  of  glory  :  his  old  hat  had  been  at  the  ceiling  a 
dozen  times ;  he  lauding  the  captain  to  the  skieS|  and 
drinking  health  and  long  life  to  him,  amid  half  li  dozen 
topers  nearly  as  frantic  as  himself. 

Captain  Kenrock  was  obliged  to  submit ;  and  on  look- 
ing out  from  his  chamber  window  next  morning,  .the  firat 
thing  he  saw  was  Jerry,  with  a  brace  of  hawks  on  bm 
arm  ;  and  Peter  and  Ponto,  the  old  pointers,  trotting  after 
him  across  the  yard  towards  the  0iuiinier->hoii8e  as  if  no- 
thing had  happened. 

He  tent  for  hion  iolo  bis  chamber,  ready  to  tell  bin 
hanklf  that  be  forgave  the  past.    ItaX  ^iiwl  \^Kr|  *«^ 
m.  m.  16 
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peared,  the  words  stuck  in  his  throat ;  he  seized  the  hon- 
est old  fellow's  hand  and  gave  it  a  hearty  shat^e.  Jerry 
wept  audibly,  kissed  the  hand  many  times,  and  then  rush- 
ed out  of  the  room.  Not  a  Word  was  ever  said  on  the 
subject. 

The  storm  was  over ;  the  stratagem  had  succeeded ; 
there  was  a  flow  of  good-humor,  smiles,  and  cheerfulness 
throughout  the  house  that  told  the  genuine  joy  of  every 
heart.  Alas !  it  was  all  soon  to  be  darkened  with  a  deep- 
er cloud. 

The  captain's  complaint  appeared  to  have  left  him — he 
even  came  again  to  Wood  Leighton  ;  but  in  a  few  weeks 
it  returned  with  redoubled  violence,  and  in  the  end  put 
a  period  to  his  existence.  In  Captain  Kenrock  the  world 
lost  a  kind-hearted  and  an  honest  man, — tinctured,  it  is 
true,  with  some  human  frailties,  but  possessed  of  virtues. 
and  noble,  sterling  qualities,  that  far  out-balanced  the  lea- 
ven of  our  common  nature. 

The  burst  of  genuine  sorrow  that  ran  through  the  as- 
sembled crowd  of  rural  spectators  as  his  coffin  was  lower- 
ed into  the  vault  of  his  ancestors;  the  grief  of  Jerry,  who 
mourned  and  refused  to  be  comforted  ;  the  manly  sorrow 
of  Seymour ;  the  broken-heartednessof  Miss  Nelly,  and  the 
general  sadness  of  the  whole  household,  spoke  everything 
that  could  be  said  for  the  goodness  of  the  captain's  heart. 
His  domestics  each  received  a  legacy,  according  to  the 
length  of  their  services,  and  the  degree  of  estimation  ia 
which  their  master  held  them  ;  but  there  was  not  one  who 
did  not  think  his  legacy  dearly  purchased  by  the  death 
of  his  beloved  master. 

Oakland  Hall  is  now  a  melancholy  place.  There  still 
lives  Miss  Nelly  Kenrock,  a  bereaved  woman  ;  there  still 
lives  Jerry,  apparently  attending  to  all  things  as  when  his 
master  lived,  and  in  appearance  the  same,  but  in  truth  an 
altered  man — he  has  never  looked  up  since  that  day :  be 
eats  little,  talks  little,  mopes  with  his  birds  in  the  sununer* 
bouse,  and  before  k>ng  will  follow  hit  master  to  his  last 
lionie.    Peace  be  with  him,  whenever  he  gobs!  forhet 

tte  bk  maate? y  it  one  «S  li^%VMft'%^rQfo4a«ixta  of  otk. 

'  •     V   •  •.  .  v.\  ^ ; .  \ 
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SQUIRE  TRAINTREE. 


Wfi  have  spoken  of  Squire  Traintree  as  the  other  pa- 
tron of  Ned  Seymour,  and  of  him  we  must  now  say  some- 
thing, as  after  the  death  of  Captain  Kenrock  the  keeper  was 
much  more  at  the  squire's  than  formerly ;  for  though  the 
squire  was  of  a  most  parsimonious  disposition,  he  had  con- 
tracted a  partiaHty  for  him,  and  because  he  was  expert  in 
field-sports,  and  was  entertained  without  ceremony  or 
much  expense,  he  was  always  welcome  by  his  fireside. 
Besides  this,  he  and  his  old  seat  of  Bellevue  deserve  8 
place  in  this  chronicle :  he  belonged  to  a  race  of  beings 
purely  English,  but  to  be  found  only  in  such  secluded 
districts  as  this  of  Wood  Leighton ; — men  they  were,  rus- 
tic in  their  |)abits,  eccentric  in  their  disposition,  but  yet 
perhaps  as  much  happier  in  their  secluded  life  than  the 
generality  of  mankind,  as  they  were  yet  more  generous  ia 
their  natures  and  faithful  in  their  attachments,  .^ey 
were  men  who  seemed  to  feel  the  full  value  of  health  and 
quietness ;  to  know  how  much  real  happiness  consists  in 
a  contented  enjoyment  of  these  things.  Give  them  but 
fine  weather  for  fishing  in  summer ;  plenty  of  game  and 
good  spirits  to  pursue  it  in  autumn ;  a  cheerful  fireside 
and  a  merry  tale  in  winter ;  and  they  were  as  happy  #' 
life  could  make  them. 

Bellevue  might  be  said  to  be  a  sort  of  refuge  for  the 
destitute  ;  for  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Pope,  Harry  Withers 
took  up  has  qliarters  pretty  generally  there :  and  the 
squire  sent  through  Ned  Seymour  many  an  invitation  for 
Jerry  to  do  so  likewise  ;  but  Jerry's  heart  was  ted  sore 
from  his  late  loss  for  him  to  be  lightly  wiled  away.  We 
dare  predict  that  he  will  never  leave  Oakland  Hall.^ 

*  Even  since  this  \izz^  ^^^  written  our  pr«)diciion  has  proved  true.    Jerty  diM&. 
fiiithful  to  his  old  masferV  memory,  and  at  h\9  own  dci\t<a  ni%a  \s«XV6Al  W9NsfiiA%  '^^ 
ghurch  nail  as  acMr  tv  h'u  jcoiaini  as  poMi'iUe. 
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But  Qow  for  the  squire.  Iq  his  youth  he  had  bid  fair 
to  leave  his  ample  estate,  preserved  through  a  loog  line  of 
ancestors  to  him,  his  father's  only  child,  not  much  the 
richer  for  his  possession  of  it.  His  hounds  were  heard 
sending  forth  over  the  country  a  music  that  called  forth 
esquires,  gentlemen,  and  yeomen  in  numerous  array,  to 
carry  amongst  his  dismayed  tenants  destruction  to  fences, 
crops,  and  hoof-beaten  pastures ;  and  to  reward  him  for 
the  honor  of  their  attendance  by  surrounding  with  vigor- 
ous appetites  and  boisterous  merriment  the  noble  profu- 
sion of  his  table. 

His  sideboards  exhibited  several  pieces  of  costly  plate, 
the  dear-earned  testimonials  of  the  fleetness  of  his  horses : 
troops  of  booted  grooms  parading  in  the  paddock  ;  long 
trains  of  pampered  and  caparisoned  steeds;  huntsmien,  in 
cap  and  scarlet,  breathing  the  well-disciplined  pack  ;  rosy 
and  richly-liveried  servants  in  the  hall ;  consequential  lac- 
queys speeding  to  and  fro  as  if  on  important  business, — ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  the  young  and  the  fears  of  the  old< 
Those  saw  only  a  high-spirited,  open-handed  young  man, 
in  the  genial  enjoyment  of  a  noble  fortune  :  these  figured 
to  themselves  a  stern,  extortionate  steward^  impoverished 
tenants,  and  even  fancied  they  heard  the  sound  of  the  axe, 
and  saw  those  majestic  woods,  the  growth  of  ages  and  the 
pride  of  half  the  county,  piled  on  groaning  drays,  and 
carried  away  to  repair  the  ruins  of  this  thriftless  life. 
These  ominous  imaginings  were  nothing  abated  by  the  re- 
ports of  vast  remittances  during  his  long  residences  in  the 
metropolis  ;  much  less  by  his  bringing  home  a  grand  bride, 
rich  in  beauty,  and  accompanied  by  a  whole  troop  of  re- 
lations of  the  most  social  and  expensive  habits. 

His  natural  prudence,  however,  recovered  its  dominion 
before  a  single  hereditary  oak  had  confirmed  the  bodings 
of  the  grey-haired  prognosticators  ;  and  though  the  com- 
manding influence  of  his  lady  preserved  a  numerous  train 
of  domestics,  the  beautiful  greys  and  the  goodly  carriage, 
and  a  convivial  intercourse  with  the  highest  neighboring 
families,  still  symptoms  of  an  opposite  disposition  began 
to  appear  rapidly  \u  Vus  cVvw«kft\«t. 
Their  son,  an  araivaU^  ^o\xi\%  toajsv^^V^  ^^^  ^-tJowoNA^ 
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fond  of  agriculturei  had  married  a  lady  as  amiable  as  him- 
self, the  heiress  presu^iptive  of  Captain  Kenrock's  estate, 
and  lived  on  one  of  his  father's  farms.  Both  died  early, 
leaving  an  only  daughter,  as  beautiful  and  wild  a  younff 
thing  as  ever  found  itself  a  caressed  object  in  a  new  and 
delightful  world.  This  loss  was  soon  followed  by  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Traintree  herself. 

The  squire  in  middle  life  found  himself  suddenly  a  be- 
reaved  and  solitary  man.  A  decided  disrelish  for  general 
society,  begun  in  the  indulgence  of  sorrow,  was  fed  and 
fostered  by  the  loneliness , of  his  situation,  till  it  became 
an  unconquerable  habit.  His  lady's  relatives  came  about 
him  ;  his  friendly  neighbors  courted  him  on  all  hands,  but 
he  would  not  be  won  back  into  society,— nay,  their  very 
efforts  wearied  and  offended  him,  and  only  fixed  yet  deep- 
er the  growing  propensities  and  determination  of  his  cha- 
racter. To  rid  himself  of  his  officious  friends,  he  unfitted 
his  house  for  their  entertainment :  the  hatchment  which 
hung  over  the  door  was  truly  an  outward  emblem  of  the 
gloom  that  was  within.  The  smiling,  well-favored  faces, 
and  detected  jollity  of  his  servants,  occasioned  their  dis- 
missal one  by  one.  The  carriage-horses  were  sold  at  the 
sale  of  his  son's  farming-stock  ;  the  grooms  of  course  dis- 
appeared ;  and  retrenchment  once  begun,  did  not  stop 
with  half-measures — the  squire  found  relief  and  occupa- 
tion in  this  indulgence  of  a  latent  principle. 

Time  went  on,  and  the  squire  was  left  to  the  free  in- 
dulgence of  his  own  ways  ;  and  when  the  old  steward 
died,  he  was  replaced  by  the  farmer,  a  quiet,  discreet, 
plodding  man,  who  lived  at  hand,  and  whose  ideas  of  the 
value  of  money  were  in  its  accumulation,  not  in  what  it 
would  purchase.  In  short,  the  amazing  revolution  be- 
came sensible  to  any  one  at  a  distance.  Instead  of  meet- 
ing, as  they  approached,  besides  servants  and  horses,  and 
guests  numerously  attended,  as  in  the  former  days,  and 
tradesmen  bustling  home,  with  aspects  glowing  with  the 
sunshine  of  the  servants'  hall ; — instead  pf  hearing  the 
shrill  neighing  of  colts  galloping  around  the  rich  inclo- 
■ures,  as  if  impatient  of  their  future  triumphs  upon  field 
and  course ; — ^instead  of  the  loud  cawarring,  oC  toi^j&s^  \fi^ 
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spring,  soaring  in  a  8ablb  tDd  chequering  dead  above  the 
*  lofty  elms;  and  as  you  drew  nearer,  a  fat  spaniel,  era 
brace  of  greyhounds,  with  their  meek  and  mniling  faces, 
bounding  to  welcome  you ; — there  was  a  moody  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  scream  of  a  peacock,  the  gobble  of  a 
turkey,  or  the  loud  quacking  of  a  duck  from  the  farm- 
yard. 

And  where,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  little  heiress  all 
this  time  ?  Living  in  this  silent  old  mansion,  a  thing  of 
beauty,  of  buoyant  health  and  spirit,  wild  and  wilful  and 
untamed  as  a  young  doe  of  the  forest,  under  the  care  of 
a  quiet  lady,,  a  poor  relation,  who,  in  the  brighter  days  of 
the  family,  bad  only  visited  there  when  sickness,  sorrow, 
or  any  domestic  necessity  had  made  the  services  of  a 
clear  head,  a  warm  heart,  and  a  ready  hand,  things  of  va- 
lue. And  there  the  little  maiden  lived  the  first  eight 
years  of  her  Ufe ;  then,  her  worthy  female  guardian  dy- 
ing, the  squire,  who  doted  on  her  as  the  very  apple  of  his 
eye,  reluctantly  consented  to  her  being  sent  to  school  un- 
der the  more  especial  guardianship  of  his  lady's  London 
connexions. 

We  went  one  day  to  Bellevue,  and  I  will  describe  it  as 
we  found  it ; — it  must  have  been  much  in  the  state  of 
Denborough  Park  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Grimstones. 

I'he  half,  a  substantial  8t6ne  building,  flanked  with  a 
couple  of  square  and  projecting  towers,  and  surmounted 
by  a  parapet  of  heavy  Uirned  balustrades,  willi  a  row  of 
donnant  windows  in  front,  wore  a  melancholy  aspect  in- 
deed. Many  of  the  windows  were  constantly  closed, 
and  the  doors  and  shutters  exhibited  that  chapped  and 
weather-worn  appearance  consequent  on  neglect.  The 
very  walls  seemed  to  have  a  greyer  and  more  deserted 
character  than  is  found  in  an  inhabited  mansion.  The 
slope  below  the  front,  which  used  to  look  so  beautiful, 
wit!)  its  rich,  close-shaven  turf,  and  neat,  well-rolled  gra- 
v(fl  walk,  winding  down  through  the  cool  shade  of  lofty 
chestnuts  to  the  mossy  hermitage  by  the  brook,  was  now 
shaggy  with  long  grass,  and  the  shady  walk  itself  lost  in 
a  lofty  crop  of  hemlock  and  wild  chervil.  The  gardens, 
in  the  old  atylei  AiNiAed  Vj  V«A%%&  ^^  dv^^  box,  were 


tdxuriantly  desolal^.  tht^  boie,  drndtiinfiil  of'itfl  tortiM 
cubic  shape  and  smoothness,  qniYered  its  young  twigs  in 
the  breeze ;  bears  add  dragons  of  yew  were  become  more 
shagged  and  rampant  monsters  than  ever  flourished  in  a 
poet's  brain ;  and  fruit-trees,  long  confined  to  the  wallf, 
had  burst  their  bondage,  and  triumphantly  waved  over 
surrounding  regions.  Leaden  images  here  and  there  ot 
Pan  and  his  satyrs,  very  much  like  those  in  the  gardens 
at  Newstead,  wore  rpost  rueful  aspects,  green  with  moss 
and^dishonored  by  birds.  After  all,  I  love  these  old,  des- 
olate gardens  ;  there  is  a  world  of  poetry  to  me  in  the  si- 
lence and  melancholy  of  deserted  and  neglected  gran- 
deur, from  whatever  cause  it  may  have  become  so — far 
more  impressive  is  it  to  my  feelings  tha^  the  proudest  dis- 
play of  magnificent  prosperity. 

We  went  down  to  the  kennel  in  the  copse  below, — 
there  all  was  silence  and  neglect.  The  wheel,  mounted 
on  a  stout  post,  that  had  once  borne  the  remains  of  many 
a  worn-out  hero  of  the  race-ground  or  the  fox-hunt,  now 
was  bowed  in  decay  ;  the  long  accumulating  pile  of  bones 
was  hid  in  a  crop  of  rank  weeds  ;  grass  carpeted  the  floors 
and  flourished  in  the  troughs  of  the  kennel-court;  and 
the  only  visible  remains  of  the  former  appendages  of  the 
place  were  the  remnant  of  a  dog-couple,  or  a  rotten  cord, 
hanging  on  the  wall.  The  stable  and  the  stable-yard  dis- 
played a  similar  appearance:  there  too  the  grass  almost | 
concealed  the  pavement,  and  even  sprang Jn  lank  and! 
sallow  tufts  from  disused  mangers  and  window-seats.  The  ^ 
old  wooden  dovecot  was  tumbling  in  ;  roofs  of  buildings, 
once  well  thatched,  but  now  only  in  patches,  were  green 
with  masses  of  chick  weed,  and  housleek  reared  its  old 
flower-stems  along  the  ridge.  Sheds  partly  sunk  to  the 
ground,  scattered  straw,  and  heaps  of  old  timber  moulder- 
ing in  difierent  places,  with  a  few  solitary  fowls,  or  a  pig 
loitering  and  grubbing  amongst  them,  completed  a  picture 
of  neglect  and  parsimony. 

The  sole  household  consisted  of  two  ancient  retainers 
of  the  family,  Timothy  and  Dame  Wantle.  •  Timothy 
acted  in  the  multifarious  character  of  butler,  valet,  groom, 
gardener,  coachman, — in  short,  acted  ia  the  ca^cvt.^  ^^  i& 
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the  former  male  domestics  of  the  establishment :  Dams 
Wantle  in  her  sole  person  took  the  female  department 
Some  few  years  ago  this  worthy  couple  had  occupied  a 
cottage  which  stood  behind  the  rookery.  The  cottags 
rained  in,  and  the  squire  was  importuned  to  let  Timothy 
re-thatch  it ;  he  hesitated, — the  winter  came  on,  and  the 
poor  couple  were  like  to  be  drowned  in  their  bed.  In 
the  emergency  they  removed  to  the  hall.  A  man  and 
two  women  servants  were  kept  there  at  that  time ;  but 
the  squire  soon  found  that  the  old  couple  were  far  more 
useful  in  the  house  than  out  of  it,  and  therefore  determin- 
ed on  keeping  them  there,  beguiling  them  with  the  hope 
that  the  next  summer  their  own  collage  could  be  repaired. 
In  the  mean  time  the  man-servant  and  one  of  the  women 
married,  and  left  the  hall ; — things  seemed  to  goon  better 
than  usual.  Timothy  had  a  sort  of  universal  genius — he 
could  do  anything  in  a  house  ;  and  Dume  AVantle  exhibit- 
ed talents  in  her  way  no  whit  inferior  to  her  husband. 
The  remaining  maid-servant  thought  the  hall  dreadfully 
lonesome,  and  left  in  the  spring.  The  squire  talked  of 
supplying  the  places  of  all  three,  but  the  new  servants 
never  jcame,  and  the  whole  burden  of  household  dutiei 
and  cares  fell  upon  the  old  coaple.  Timothy  was  too 
busy  all  summer  to  undertake  the  repair  of  his  cottage; 
and  Dame  Wantle,  hopinaj  that  "(br  sure"  the  new  ser- 
vants would  come  at  Midsummer,  and  then  at  Lammas, 
saw  the  next  winter  approaching  without  any  prospect  of 
getting  rid  of  this  burden  which  she  had  unwittingly  taken 
on  her  own  shoulders.  At  Icnglli,  however,  as  she  told 
us,  she  was  coaxed  into  consenting,  by  the  squire  agreeing 
to  have  but  two  fires  in  the  winter,  and  ^to  let  them  sit  all 
together  on  winter  evenings.. 

Poor  Dame  Wantle  !  she  was  eloquent  in  her  lamenta- 
tions over  all  her  troubles.  "Only  think,"  said  she,  in  a 
•onfidential  tone,  and  shutting  the  door,  though  nobody 
was  anywhere  near, — **  Only  think  of  being  turned  out, 
as  one  may  say,  from  that  old  cottage,  where  every  floor- 
brick  and  bit  of  roof-timber  was  as  well  known  to  me  as 
my  own  worky-day  appurn ;  and  to  come  here  to  live  in 
ibis  great  ghasUy  pW^^  nn\\\v  wot  a  soul  to  speak  to  for 
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half  a  day  together,  and  where  there  are  the  most  unae* 
codntablest  noises  as  e?er  was  heard — night  and  day  is  all 
one,  sonfietimes  here  and  sometimes  there,  though  I  can't 
fiay  as  ever  I  seed  anything.  Besides/^  said  she,  leading 
us  up  into  the  long-disused  but  noble  apartments,  "  the 
squire  looks  to  have  these  rooms  aired  once  in  a  while ; 
and  it's  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  come  into  them,  huge  and 
awsome  as  they  arc,  when  he's  gone  into  the  plantations — 
as  he  does,  bless  you !  for  a  whole  day  together, — and 
when  Timothy's  cleaving  wood  down  in  the  yard  for  fuel, 
and  lone  I  a  woman,  as  one  may  say  : — bless  you  !  I  be 
gone  off  strangely  since  I  came  here !" 

And  then  she  went  on  to  tell  us  how  one  female 
servant  had  shot  another  with  a  pistol  out  of  jealousy  up 
in  a  dismal  chamber  at  the  top  of  the  house  ;  how  the 
dogs  in  former  times  used  to  howl  for  three  nights  toge- 
ther; and  how  a  man  was  found  hanging  in  a  chimney. 
"  It  made  the  very  flesh  creep  upon  her  bones,"  she  said, 
"  to  go  up  those  old  oak  stairs,  and  to  hear  her  own  steps 
echoing  all  over  the  hous^,  as  if  there  were  limners  run- 
ning about  the  garrets.  And  then  to  see  those  great  gen- 
tlefolks in  their  gilt  frames  all  round  her,  looking  at  her, 
turn  which  way  she  would,  as  silently  and  solemnly  as  if 
they  were  just  going  to  come  down  to  her ! — those  gen- 
tlemen, in  their  huge  wigs,  that  died  long  ago,  gazing  as 
glum  as  bogles  ;  and  those  brave  gentlewomen,  handsome 
enough  to  be  sure,  if  they  had  not  such  a  queer,  ghastly 
look  in  their  eyes  !  It  made  her  heart  sink  to  be  amongst 
them  with  living  Christians;  but  goodness  keep  her  from 
being  alone  with  them  at  night !"  She  said  the  squire 
had  laughed  at  all  this,  and  Timothy  had  said  it  was 
foolish  to  be  frightened  at  a  picture  ;  and  the  squire  had 
proposed,  therefore,  that  Timothy  should  carry  in  the 
wood  for  airing  the  rooms,  and  tnind  the  fires,  the  only 
occasion  there  was  for  entering  them  at  all.  But  Timo- 
thy, she  said,  when  it  came  to  the  pinch,  was  no  fonder 
of  the  job  than  she  was,  and  so  from  that  time  they  al- 
ways went  together. 

She  said,  she  always  fastened  the  kitchen-doora  icithft 
absence  of  the  squire  and  her  V\usbaud\  WX  >\\^\.  ^h^^^^; 
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then  her  terrors  visited  her,  and  that  she  often  woke  Tim- 
othy  of  a  night  to  listen  to  low  screams  and  strange  rust- 
lings :  his  honor  said  it  was  rats,  but  for  her  part  she  had 
no  idea  of  rats  making  such  sounds  as  those.  She  heard 
also,  long  before  daylight,  a  low  noise  like  mournful  voices 
discoursing  together ;  and  that  again  his  honor  said  it  was 
pigeons  that  had  found  their  way  into  one  of  the  attics; 
and  maybe  it  was,  for  she  herself  had  found  a  pigeon's 
nest  in  a  half-opened  church  bible  which  was  up  there 
among  some  lumber.  She  showed  us  the  very  book  with 
the  old  nest  in  it.  The  book  had  been  reared  against  the 
wall,  and  had  fallen  half  open  against  a  chest  that  stood 
about  hair  a  yard  distant.  A  more  extraordinary  situation 
for  a  nest  could  hardly  have  been  conceived  :  it  was  in 
the  book  of  Esdras  that  the  bird  had  built. 

There  was  a  great  deal  that  interested  me  strongly  in 
this  forlorn  old  house.  There  was  the  chamber  and  the 
dressing-room  of  the  late  lady ;  who,  from  the  picture  of 
her  which  hung  in  the  drawing-room,  with  her  little  son 
on  her  knee,  must  indeed  have  been  a  gloriously  beautiful 
worhan.  Her  chamber  and  dressing-room  remained  as  at 
the  hour  of  her  death.  Her  death  had  been  sudden,  and 
while  she  was  in  the  act  of  dressing.  The  chair  remained 
standing  where  she  had  sat ;  there  was  the  sofa  where  she 
had  lain,  and  the  pillow  on  which  she  had  breathed  her 
last :  the  very  dress  of  India  chintz  which  she  had  just 
taken  off  had  remained  many  years  thrown  over  a  large 
chair  as  she  had  left  it,  and  only  when  it  was  grim  with 
dust  had  her  husband  permitted  it  to  be  removed  ;  it  was 
then  put  into  a  richly-carved  wardrobe,  together  with  her 
other  clothes,  and  was  shown  us  by  the  old  woman. 
There  is  something  indescribably  affecting  in  these  pre- 
served relics  of  the  dead  !  Her  perfumes,  the  large  pear! 
comb  she  had  used,  an  embroidered  handkerchief  of 
French  cambric,  a  letter  which  she  had  just  received,  and 
the  sixth  volume  of  Clarissa  Harlowe  still  remained  upon 
the  dressing-table,  ^^ich  from  that  day  had  been  carefully 
covered  with  a  napkin.  It  was  three-and-thirty  years 
since  her  death,  and  'jeV  \5ftR^  \^\x\ained  as  she  had  left 
them ;  they  had  neN^t  Xseau  \ft\w:Jci%.\  iwNsa  >^^fc\i^^'5k  vh^ 
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old  woman  averred,  and  I  was  willing  to  believe  it.  I 
would  not  have  touched  them  with  a  finger  for  the  world 
—they  were  holy  and  sacred  to  my  feelings.  Dame  Wan- 
tie  related  how^hat  the  only  time  she  had  ever  seen  the 
squire  very  much  enraged  was  when  the  last  housemaid 
removed  a  fan  from  a  particular  table  in  the  drawing-room 
— a  fan  which  always  lay  in  that  one  place,  and  which  she 
supposed  to  have  been  madam's.  She  showed  it  to  us: 
it  was  a  fan  of  sandalwood  ;  there  was  in  appearance  no- 
thing particular  about  it,  bi^t  the  inviolate  care  with  which 
it  was  preserved  told  volumes  for  the  heart  of  the  hus- 
band ;  some  affectionate  and  deeply  touching  memory 
was  connected  with  it,  and  with  its  lying  in  that  particu- 
lar spot.  1  honored  the  man  who  thus,  after  three-and- 
thirty  years,  kept  thus  sacred  the  smallest  memorial  of  his 
wife, — and  she  not  a  wife  that  died  as  a  bride,  in  the  very 
heyday  of  their  young  affection,  but  with  whom  he  had 
lived  for  upwards  of  twenty  years: — both  the  squire  and  - 
his  lady  were  no  common  people.  I  entirely  forgave  him 
all  his  miserable  parsimony,  his  neglect  of  this  beautiful 
place, — his  eccentric,  almost  ridiculous  character :  to  my 
feelings  he  was  not  only  a  most  unexceptionable  gentle- 
man, but  one  whom  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul  I 
honored. 

I  said  that  Timothy  was  coachman.  On  one  only  oc- 
casion, however,  had  he  exercised  that  office.  It  was 
about  a  dozen  years  ago,  one  bitter  winter  day,  when  his 
master's  lovely  grand-daughter,  who,  attended  by  her 
maid,  was  permitted  to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays  at 
Bellevue,  ordered  him  for  a  frolic  to  bring  it  out  and  drive 
her  to  Wood  Leighton.  Timothy  remonstrated,  but  the 
squire  ordered  him  to  obey.  The  carriage,  therefore, 
which  had  stood  in  its  place  unnoticed  for  many  a  year^ 
wds  dragged  forth,  aired,  and  cleaned  in  the  best  way 
Timothy  could  devise ;  the  stiff  harness  was  rubbed  up, 
and  the  only  animals  of  the  horse  kind  which  the  squire's 
itud  afforded,  a  superannuated  hunting-mare,  and  the 
pony  which  Timothy  himself  drove  in  the  old  gig  when  hi 
went  to  deliver  out  hampers  of  game,  and  Xo  >^t^>MQMDi^ 
6mn  tbetoWQ  iribalwer  artidaa  irtM  m«&ibdLA»t  ^rrsm^ 
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tic  consamption,  were  put  into  it:  a  rare  pair  of  horses 
were  these !  Moreover,  the  day  was  one  of  driviog  snow ; 
and  Timothy's  appearance  in  the  driving-box  was  more 
in  accordance  with  the  equipage  than  with  the  well-dress- 
ed beautiful  girl  he  was  about  to  attend.  His  long,  lank 
figure  was  arrayed  in  his  Sunday  habiliments,  it  is  true ; 
but,  on  account  of  the  weather,  he  put  over  all  his  dingy- 
colored  carter's  frock :  his  wide-brimmed,  slouched  hat 
was  defended  by  a  hay  band  to  keep  out  the  weather,  but 
looked  far  more  like  a  burlesque  imitation  of  a  lace  band ; 
his  legs  were  also  well  defended  by  wrappings  of  the  same : 
his  shoes,  each  measuring  fifteen  inches,  for  which  he  was 
particulslrly  admired  in  winter,  leaving  such  a  track  in  the 
snow  as  was  known  the  whole  country  over, — his  shoes, 
well  oiled,  (for  poor  Timothy  had  intended  to  make  bis 
very  best  appearance,)  projected  conspicuously  over  the 
foot-board  ;  and  his  lean,  grey-bearded  visage,  tinged  blue 
with  the  bitter  cold  of  the  day,  presented  a  striking  cod- 
trast  to  those  of  the  spruce  handmaid,  and  little,  mischiev- 
ous, laughing  damsel  within,  who  was  wonderfully  enter- 
tained at  the  grotesque  display  of  her  coachman  and  eq- 
uipage, and  at  the  amusement  and  astonishment  which 
they  evidently  created. 

In  this  unique  manner,  however,  Timothy  conveyed  his 
lady  to  Wood  Leighton  and  back  with  perfect  safety,  to 
the  no  little  credit  of  his  coachmanship.  But  great  was 
the  scandal  of  the  affair  to  the  mind  of  dear  Mrs.  Nelly 
Kenrock.  who,  in  her  own  ancient  phaeton,  two  days 
afterwards,  came  up  to  Bellevue  to  insist  upon  no  such 
future  extravagances :  and  the  good  captain  himself  re- 
monstrated also  by  letter,  praying  that  his  young  kinswo- 
man might  not  again  be  permitted  to  make  herself  the 
country's  talk.  Whether  the  young  lady  might  have 
lUded  by  these  good  counsels  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to 
nv,  had  not  any  further  frolic  of  this  kind  been  prevoDt- 
w  bjr  Timothy's  runnii^  his  old  gig  against  a  {Kwtoo 
kk  return  from  Oakbnd  Hall,  where  he  had  been  wkb  Ibe 
Miiie's  reply,  and  shivered  tbewheel  to  aplintera.  A  m« 
mael  ww  oal  oi  lAut  i)fMtfMsii>  %^  ^vaaUiy  tber«fpBi 
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the  little  wheel,  then  the  large  one,  but  neither  would 
exactly  match ;  and  Timothy,  therefore,  who  never  wan 
at  a  loss  for  a  resource,  took  the  two  hind  wheels,  and 
was  soon  established  again  with  a  well-repaired  vehicle. 

The  daily  set-out  of  the  squire  himself  was  nearly  as 
picturesque  as  that  of  his  jottery-man.  He  was  mounted 
on  the  old  hunting-mare,  a  capacious  game-ba^  thrown 
across  her  ;  his  gun  slung  behind  him,  and  under  his  arm 
suspended  a  small  bag  containing  saws,  pruning-knives, 
and  other  implements  of  exercise  in  his  plantations,  fol- 
lowed by  his.  two  old  shiuch-mouthed  Spanish  pointers^ 
and  often^also  by  Harry  Withers,  who  found  so  manjr 
blackthorns  and  hazels  in  the  woods,  that  his  rack  under 
the  ceiling  of  his  room  at  Wood  Leigh  ton  was  never  no 
replenished,  although  he  supplied  the  whole  neighborhood 
with  walking-sticks. 

It  was  at  this  place  and  among  these  people  that  Ned 
Seymour  now  was  more  frequently  to  be  found  than  at 
Oakland  Hall  ;  and  during  the  winter  that  we  were  at 
Wood  Leighton,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  we  will 
relate  as  we  heard  it  from  one  of  the  party. 

One  evening  in  the  beginning  of  December,  the  house- 
hold was  assembled  before  the  fire  of  the  old  servants' 
hall^  which  was  the  room  principally  used  through  the 
winter  season.  They  had  come  in  from  a  long  day's  sport, 
and  had  despatched  a  hearty  meal.  Timothy  had  piled 
the  fire  with  flaming  wood  ;  the  dogs  lay  basking  on  the 
hearth,  and  all  were  occupied,  each  in  their  several  ways^ 
Dame  Wantle  was  busied  filling  the  tankards,  scraping 
the  dirt  from  their  boots  and  gaiters,  and  spreading  them 
before  the  fire  to  dry.  The  squire  and  Seymour  were 
seated  under  the  ample  mantel-piece,  their  guns  hanging 
over  their  heads,  and,  with  their  pipes  in  their  mouths, 
were  relating  to  each  other  leisurely  the  particulars  of  the 
day's  sport — how  every  hare  and  bird  was  found,  killed,  or 
escaped,  and  all  the  causes  and  casualties,  as  if  they  bad 
not  been  together.  On  the  other  side  sat  Harry  Withers, 
who,  with  a  needleful  of  good  homespun  thread,  after  he 
had  sewed  on  one  of  his  coat-laps  which  a  ca.\^V\q'^%  ^5J&% 
had  torn  off,  was  proceeding  to  aUfiLcUmot^^^c^f^^  ^Ri<^^x^ 

VOL.  HI,  n 
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buttons  which  hung  rather  loosely  ;  ivbilst  Timothy,  ha?- 
iog  taken  off  his  cradle-like  shoes  to  afford  his  feet  their 
customary  indulgence  of  an  hour's  liberty  on  the  warm 
hearth  before  he  went  to  bed,  sat  with  his  arms  folded, 
leaning  his  head  against  the  wall,  and  in  a  low  voice,  not 
to  interrupt  the  opposite  talkers,  was  lauding  Harry'g 
adroitness. 

<<Yon're  a  dab  hand,  Master  Withers,"  said  he; 
^<  you  've  sharply  put  that  in  decent  repair." 

<<  Ay,  sooner,  Timothy,  than  you  Ml  put  your  garden  in 
repair,"  said  he,  twisting  his  thread  round  the  shank  of 
the  button. 

<<  Umph !  Master  Withers,  can  you  keep  sparrows  out 
of  an  unthatched  barn  ? — that 's  as  good-like  an  aim  as  to 
liieep  weeds  out  of  a  garden,"  replied  the  servant-of-all* 
works. 

<<HaTe  you  seen  the  hothouse  lately,  Timothy?"  in- 
quired the  other. 

"  Not  I,"  said  Timothy  ;  "  there 's  plenty  of  work  in- 
doors." 

<<  The  pines  are  fairly  pined  to  death,''  said  Harry  Wi- 
thers ;  **  and  the  vines,  have  you  seen  them  ?" 

<<  No,"  replied  Timothy,  who  never  did  anything  with- 
aut  a  particular  order;  ^*  the  squire  has  said  nothing  about 
them  lately." 

'<  Well,  then,  Timothy,  they  are  coming  to  see  you  ;  I 
saw  them  this  morning  half-way  on  the  journey,  though  it 
k  winter :  they  have  pushed  out  every  pane  of  glass,  and 
there  are  shoots  as  long  and  lank  as  your  waggon-whip, 
flourishing  and  flouncing  in  the  air  as  if  they  were  beck- 
oning for  help, — they  '11  be  knocking  at  the  door  some 
day." 

'<  Oddsbodikins !"  exclaimed  Timothy ;  '^  the  squire 
should  have  told  me  of  that  though  !" 

<<  Oh,  I  warrand  ye,"  said  Harry,  imitating  Timothy's 
tone, ''  he  '11  tell  you  of  it  soon,  never  fear  !" 

<<  Odd  zookus,  man  !  what  signifies  that,"  replied  he, 
^<  now  that  the  glass  is  all  smashed,  and  I  could  have  stop- 
ped those  wanUe  wiXVi^s  vi'wVk  xk^  VAVUtfy^k  in  a  moment !'' 
'^  D  'ye  hear  that??  .St^diftx^V]  ^xd^\\sx^^Y^^'^* 
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"  Ay,"  said  the  squire,  turning  to  Timothy. 

'<  Hush  r'  said  Seymour,  raising  himself  in  a  listening 
attitude,  and  assuming  a  solemn,  eager  air.  ''  There 
again  !  d  'ye  hear  it  ?" 

"  By  Jove !  a  shot !"  replied  the  squire. 

'^The  auddcious  villains  !'\  said  Seymour;  <'so  near, 
and  on  such  a  night — as  light  as  day  !  They  are  in  the 
little  dingle  between  the  woods,  where  the  hares  come  to 
eat  the  clover !" 

In  an  instant  all  was  in  motion, — boots  and  gaiters  were 
slipped  on,  and  guns  snatched  down.  Timothy  sat  star- 
ing and  motionless;  till  they  told  him  to  be  quick.  He 
then  slowly  began  to  thrust  his  long  feet  into  his  shoes, 
either  finding,  or  pretending  to  find,  great  difficulty  in  fit- 
ting them  on  :  a  gun  was  then  forced  into  his  hand,  which 
he  held  as  if  it  were  red-hot.  Dame  Wanlle  wavered 
about,  wringing  her  hands,  and  deafening  the  hurrying, 
inattentive  people  with  her  cries.  ^ 

^^  Alack,  alack  !  will  you  risk  your  precious  lives  for,  a 
few  hares  !  Let  them  kill  them  an'  they  will ; — if  they 
shoot  a  legion,  there's  a  power  on  'em  left!  And  what's 
a  few  hares  to  the  precious  life  of  a  Christian  man  !  Lord 
bless  ye  !  sit  ye  down  every  one  of  you  !" 

Nobody  but  her  husband  heard  her. 

"  And  Timothy,  must  he  too  go  I''  exclaimed  she,  see- 
ing them  about  to  leave  the  house.  "  Pray,  your-  wor- 
ship, take  care  of  him — he's  so  daring!  Keep  behind, 
Timothy — let  your  betters  go  first !"  still  cried  poor  Dame 
Wantle  after  them,  as  they  were  now  hurrying  througk 
the  yard.  No  one  heard  her  but  Timothy  ;  and  he,  with 
perfect  obedience,  did  let  his  betters  go  first  !" 

It  was  such  a  night  as  Seymour  had  said.  The  moon 
rode  resplendently  through  the  blue  lofty  sky,  showinff 
each  separate  tree  of  the  leafless  woods  as  they  passed, 
and  the  twinkling  of  the  rime  upon  the  crisp,  frosty  grass. 
Dame  Wantle  listened  eagerly  on  the  lawn,  whither  she 
had  unconsciously  followed  them*  Shot  after  shot  was 
heard  in  the  woods  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
then  all  was  silent :  she  hoped  the  poachers  had  decASoa?^ 
ed  at  the  approach  of  the  tquiie^t  ^tVf  \  Vv^V  ^  N^m^ 
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the  firing  of  another  gun  was  heard,  accompanied  with 
the  howling  of  the  dogs.  Dame  Wantle  sunk  to  the 
earth :  on  recovering,  all  was  profoundly  still.  She  lis- 
tened in  breathless  expectancy,  agitated  by  mingled  hor- 
rid fears,  and  fancies  of  approaching  footsteps,  and  bleed- 
ing spectres,  altogether  confused  and  bewildered,  and 
bdieving  it  was  already  past  midnight,  when  a  hasty 
step  was  really  perceived  at  a  distance  ;  and,  as  it  neared, 
the  moon  revealed  the  long,  lank  figure  of  Timothy  bear- 
ing towards  her  with  astonishing  speed. 

"  Heh,  Timothy  !"  gasped  Dame  Wantle,  as  be  rushed 
past  with  a  ghastly  stare  towards  the  house  :  where,  on 
following  him,  she  found  him  stretched  on  the  floor. 

Loud  and  reiterated  were  Dame  Wantle's  queries  and 
complaints,  but  for  a  long  time  Timothy  noticed  her  not; 
he  appeared  lost  in  a  wild  amaze,  and  often  started  and 
looked  to  the  door  as  if  he  feared  an  enemy.  It  was  not 
till  really  past  midnight  that  the  old  woman  could  catch 
the  words, ''  Murdered  !  all  murdered  !" 

Dame  Wantle's  horror  literally  lifted  her  cap  on  her 
head,  and  with  stiff  hands  stretched  out,  staring  eyes  and 
mouth  agape,  she  stood  in  speechless  horror.  Timothy, 
in  the  mean  time,  who  had  recovered  some  dc'gree  of  vo- 
Ution,  barred  and  bolted  and  double-locked  alt  the  doors. 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !"  at  length  ejaculated  the  old  woman, 
sinking  into  a  chair  with  a  weight  like  lead.  Timothy 
ran  up  to  her;  her  head  hung  back,  her  arms  dropped 
powerless  by  her  sides,  and  the  poor  husband  believed  of 
1  truth  that  she  too  was  dead. 

While  Timothy  stood  beside  her  without  thought  or 
motion,  the  latch  was  lifted^  the  door  was  shaken,  and 
strange,  incomprehensible  noises  were  heard  outside. 
Dame  Wantle  opened  her  eyes  and  stared  about  in  hor- 
rified wonder.  "  Oh,  Timothy  !"  groaned  she ;  <*  Ho  !" 
re-echoed  Timothy,  and  again  the  door  shook  violently. 

"  Lord  have  mercy  on  us !  Lord  have  mercy  on  us !" 
aaid  the  old  woman,  in  a  husky  voice,  like  one  who  speaks 
ja  the  nightmare. 

The  door  shook,  aiid  ^oraxidA  h^VmiVl  \.^e  '^oor  couple 
eouid  not  compfeheud  ^Vkooi  Q>3A»\dft.v 
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<<  Dowo  on  your  knees,  Timothy !  down  on  your 
knees!"  exclaimed  the  old  woman,, pulling  him  down  in 
an  agony  of  fright,  at  the  same  time  falling  on  her  own 
knees  and  uttering  an  incoherent  prayer. 

'<  Open  the  door  !''  demanded  a  strong  voice  outside. 

^<  What  a  couple  of  asses  you  are !"  screamed  a  thuij 
tenor  voice  at  the  window,  which  to  the  horrified  old  folki 
sounded  like  the  wailing  of  a  ghost. 

'^  Put  out  the  lights,  for  Heaven's  sake  !"  cried  Dame 
Wantle,  starting  from  her  knees,  and  blowing  out  the 
candle ;  while  Timothy,  who  was  just  able  to  obey,  though 
incapable  of  originating  any  plan  of  defence,  snatched  up 
the  unemptied  gallon  of  ale  and  poured  it  on  the  fire, 
following  it  instantaneously  with  a  bucket  of  water.  The 
fizzing  of  the  fire,  the  outbursting  steam,  the  horriUe 
stench,  was  insufferable.  The  place  was  full  of  ashes 
and  stifling  vapor.  The  poor  old  people  were  well  nigh 
sufTocated ;  and  all  the  while  the  knocking,  the  rattling, 
the  screaming  at  the  door  and  window,  ceased  not.  They 
were  in  a  confusion  of  fright  a  long  way  beyond  the  reach 
of  reason.  A  few  moments  afterwards,  with  what  little 
sense  they  had  left,  they  saw  the  outside  shutters  suddenly 
flung  back ;  they  heaM  a  pane  of  glass  smashed,  the  sash 
thrown  up,  and,  one  after  another,  they  knew  not  how 
many  persons  enter — they  did  not  faint — they  made  no 
attempt  to  escape.  They  stood  side  by  side,  poor  old 
people,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall,  incapable  of  resis- 
tance, waiting  in  frozen  terror  for  what  might  happen  next. 

''  Why,  what  a  ridiculous  business  is  this !"  said  Sey- 
mour. 

"  You  old  dotard  !"  exclaimed  the  squire,  "  what  the 
deuce  did  you  fasten  the  doors  for  ?"  - 

"  Ha !  ha !  Timothy,  my  old  boy,"  cried  Harry  Withers, 
'*  thou  art  a  brave  one  !" 

«0  Lord  !  O  Lord  I  O  Lord  !"  8«bed  Dame  Wantle. 

^^  Come  ye  in  flesh  and  blood  I"  said  the  hollow^  v6ice 
•f  Timothy,  waving  his  long,  lank  arm.  <<  Avaunt  ye ! 
avaunt  ye !" 

'<  O  Lord !  O  Lord !"  repeated  she. 
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"A?aunt  ye!"  ■creamed  Timothy.  "Come  in  day- 
fight  an'ye  will,  but  come  not  now !'' 

^  Have  done  with  thy  folly,  Timothy/'  said  the  squire ; 
"  we  are  not  dead  /'' 

<^  The  Lord  be  praised  !  the  Lord  be  praised !"  ejaculat- 
ed Dame  Wantle.  "  Speak  again,  your  honor :  Master 
Withers — Seymour,  are  ye  all  there  ?" 

"  All,  all,  alive  and  hearty  t"  replied  Seymour,  striking 
a  light. 

"  Avaunt ! — not  dead — all  alive  ! — eh,  dear  !"  said 
Timothy,  speaking  like  one  thawing  drop  by  drop. 

^' Thank  God  !  and  praise  Him,  who  is  merciful !"  said 
Dame  Wantle,  reassured  by  the  evidence  that  the  lighted 
candle  gave  her.  "  Well,  now,  only  to  think  ! — But 
Timothy  is  so  soon  frightened  ! — And.  what  will  your 
honor  please  to  have  ?^' 

"  Come,  Master  Great-heart !"  said  Harry  Withers,  who 
was  down  on  his  knees,  blowing  up  the  yet  unslacked 
fire,  "  lend' s  a  hand  !" 

Dame  Wantle  busied  herself  to  '•epair  the  disorder  into 
which  they  had  thrown  everything,  muttering  to  herself 
the  while — ** Lauk-a-me !"  "A  pretty  piece  o'work!" 
"  Well,  God  help  us !"  ' 

"  Fetch  some  dry  wood,"  said  Seymour :  "  this  is  all 
as  wet  as  a  thatch-sheaf." 

"  Heh  I"  sighed  Timothy,  "  aii'  there's  no  more  in  the 
house  !" 

"  Fetch  us  some  in  then,  quick,  quick !"  said  Seymour, 
who  was  employed  in  cleaning  the  guns. 

Timothy  lit  the  lantern  and  went  slowly  out :  he  came 
in  again,  jiowever,  speedily  enough.  ^ 

*^Hech,  hech  !"  gasped  he,  throwing  down  his  lantern, 
his  white  hair  bristled  out,  and  his  face  deadly  pale. 

"  Why  now,"  saM  Dame  Wantle  in  an  impatient  tone, 
"  what  new  fooPs  errand  have  ye  come  oi>  ?" 

'^He's  in  the  wood-house  !"  said  Harry  Withers  to  the 
squire,  with  a  significant  glance  of  his  twinkling  eye,  and 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

^' The  dead  man  V  miiTv\Sk^>!^^  Vv^Uy;. 
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^  Well,  well !"  replied  the  iqaire,  ^*  and  what  haran 
could  he  do  you  ?" 

<<  O  Lord,  to  take  him  there !"  groaned  the  poor  fel* 
low. 

"Then  vou  warn'tso  far  wrong,  Timothy,  after  all/' 
said  his  wife. 

"To  take  hira  there!"  repeated  Timothy,  "an*  me 
have  to  go  there  every  day  of  my  life  !  They  may  fetch 
wood  as  like — I  never  will."  A  cold  perspiration  suc- 
ceeded the  horror  that  had  just  before  stiffened  him,  and 
Timothy  threw  himself  into  a  chair. 

Seymour  went  out  and  fetched  in  wood  ;  the  fire  blazed 
up  ag'din  ;  Dame  Wantle  replenished  the  tankards,  and 
then  sat  down,  covered  her  face  with  her  apron,  and  cried 
hysterically. 

Timothy  kept  his  seat  some  time  apparently  unobser- 
vant of  any  thing.  At  length  he  rose  ;  he  felt  as  weak  as. 
a  child,  and,  with  his  knees  knocking  one  against  the  other, 
heslouly  approached  the  table  which  stood  before  the 
three,  who,  seated  again  in  the  chimney-corner,  had  filled 
their  pipes  and  were  whiffing  away  luxuriously.  Timothy 
fixed  his  eyes  on  them,  and  perceived  that  Seymour  had 
changed  his  dress,  and  that  the  squire  was  without  his 
coat :  he  divined  the  cause  instantly,  and,  as  if  by  instinct, 
his  eyes  turned  themselves  upon  a  heap  of  bloody  clothes 
in  the  corner.     Timothy  literally  gasped  for  breath. 

"  Well,  Timothy  ?"  said  the  squire. 

"  Sir,  your  honor,"  began  he  in  a  hollow  voice,  sup- 
porting himself  by  the  table,  "  let  my  wife  and  me  go— 
we're  old  folks.  I've  a  sourt  of  a  natteral  antipity  to-^ 
murder."  Timothy  spoke  the  word  as  if  it  choked  him. 
"  We're  old  folks,  your  worship, — what  we  havcofour 
own  will  keep  us  while  we're  above  ground." 

"  Poh,  poh  !"  said  the  squirj^:  "  go  to  bed,  Timothy; 
• — or,  beitter,  you  shall  drink."  And  he  offered  him  a  tan- 
kard of  ale.  r- 

Timothy,  from  instinctive  obedience,  took  it  into  hii 
band ;  but  he  set  it  down  again  without  tasting  a  drop. 

"  Come,  Master  Timothy,  you  shall  sit  down^"  laidL 
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Seymour,  rinog  and  gtviog  him  hi$.  place  in  the  chimney- 
corner. 

<<  Take  off  your  shoe^,  Master  Stout-heart/'  said  Harry 
Withers,  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  against  the 
large  steel  knobs  of  the  grate. 

The  poor  fellow,  cowed  down  into  state  of  passive  non* 
resistance,  did  as  he  was  desired. 

^^Only  to  think,"  said  he  after  a  while,  in  a  half-angry 
voice, — '^  Only  to  think  of  taking  it  into  the  woc^d-hpuse, 
an'  me  have  to  go  there  every  blessed  day  in  the  year — 
as  if  there  warn't  another  place  for  such  an  unchristian 
spectacle !" 

"  You  should  have  been  with  us,  Timothy,  to  have 
directed  us  better,"  said  the  squire. 

"  Heh !"  groaned  Timothy,  "  a  pretty  winter's  work 
lies  before  me  now — to  chop  fresh  wood !  Such-dry.  and 
picked  wood  as  that  was !  But  I  shall  never  fetch  an- 
other bit  of  it  out ! — it  may  rot  there  for  me  !" 

And  Timothy  wajJ  as  good  as  his  word.  The  wood,  I 
have  heard,  still  remains  there.  Timothy  began  on  the 
morrow  to  cut  a  fresh  supply,  and  piled  it,  with  wise 
caution,  within  the  lobby  outside  the  servants'  hall. 

Dame  Wantle  avers  that  the  ghost  of  the  dead  poacher 
walks  duly ;  and  moreover,  that  she  has  never  been  her 
own  proper  woman  since  that  terrible  night.  The  squire 
and  Seymour  had  a  grief  of  their  own  which  we  have  not 
yet  spoken  of:  one  of  the  famous  Spanish  pointers  was 
shot  in  the  affray.  The  squire  shed  tears  over  his  favor- 
ite, and  Seymour  declared  that  nothing  had  hurt  him  so 
much  for  many  a  day  as  the  death  of  that  fine  Creature. 
Poor  Sancho,  for  such  was  the  dog's  name,  was  buried 
the  next  day  in  the  garden.  The  squire  talked  of  having 
a  tomb  erected  over  him  ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  done, 
and  most  probably  never  will.  A  very  touching  anecdote 
is  related  of  the  extraordinary  attachment  and  almost  in- 
consaiile  grief  of  Don,  his  canine  companion  :  he  refused 
to  eat  for  many  days,  and  even,  though  the  weather  set  in 
intensely  cold  directly  after,  could  only  be  removed  from 
the  grave  by  absoluxe  Nxoleiuse.  ' 

It  only  remains  (ot  ua  Vo  ^a^^^^JoaX^V^s^^^vs^^ wul 
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his  party  reached  the  hollow  which  Seymour  had  mention- 
ed, they  found  the  poachers,  nearly  twice  their  own  num- 
ber, drawn. up  in  array  to  meet  them.  The  place  was  a 
wild  hollow  which  had  once  been  a  gravel-pit,  now  over- 
grown with  brushwood  and  tall  trees ;  it  was  the 
poachers'  rendezvous.  The  squire  spoke  to  them  as  he 
came  up,  both  as  a  neighbor  and  as  a  magistrate :  their 
answer  was  the  firing  of  their  guns.  Fortunately, 
the  trees  made  the  place  so  dark  that  they  could  not  take 
an  aim;  but  they  then  rushed  forward,  swearing  desper- 
ately against  the  squire  as  a  rigorous  enforcer  of  the  game- 
laws,  and  against  Seymour,  not  only  for  being  his  abettor, 
but  for  many  another  offence  which  he  had  given  them. 
The  party  from  the  hall  then  fired,  and  one  man  fell.  A 
terrible  struggle  ensued  to  get  possession  of  the  body ; 
and  during  this  time  a  gun  was  fired  by  one  of  the 
poachers,  and  the  dog  killed  :  it  was  done  with  the  inten-^ 
tion  of  turning  the  squirefs  attention  from  their  fallen  com- 
rade, for  his  attachment  to  his  dogs  was  well  known. 
The  rage  of  the  squire  on  hearing  the  yells  of  his  favorite 
incensed  him  still  more  against  the  poachers,  and  he  swore 
that  not  one  man  of  them  should  escape  alive  while  they 
kept  possession  of  the  body.  They  instantly  reloaded 
their  guns;  but  before  they  were  fired,  they  heard,  down 
in  the  hollow,  the  retreating  steps  of  the  poachers, — and 
after  waiting  till  they  were  lost  in  the  distance  of  the  next 
field,  they  returned  home,  bearing  with  them  the  body  of 
the  man,  and^  that  of  the  far  more  lamented  hound. 
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CONCLUSION. 


The  stories  and  sketches  with  which  I  have  filled  these 
▼olumes  are  some  of  the  many  I  was  enabled  to  glean  up 
in  our  year's  residence  at  Wood  Leighton.  Many  still  re- 
main :  but  in  these  days,  it  is  not  as  it  was  when  Richard- 
son put  forth  his  seven  and  nine  volumes ;  we  of  the 
modern  school  are  restricted  to  three, — and  three  volumes 
will  not  hold  everything. 

Wood  Leighton  is  a  rare  treasury  of  old  histories — 
blessings  on  the  ancient  town,  and  the  beautiful  country 
that  lies  around  it !  There  is  not  ^  cottage  there  without 
its  pleasant  or  its  sad  little  bit  of  human  history ;  nor  a 
grange  nor  hall  but  has  traditions  and  memories  lying 
thick  about  it  as  leaves  in  the  woods  of  Yalambrosa. 
And  the  best  of  it  is,  there  runs  no  canal  thereabout; 
there  is  no  projected  "  main''  or  "  branch"  line  of  railroad 
which  will  cut  up  its  sweet  woodlands  and  pastoral  mead- 
ows, and  bring  thither  a  busUe  and  a  stir,  and  change  the 
quiet  simplicity,  old-fashioned  faith,  and  cordial  hospitality 
of  its  people,  into  the  misbelieving,  suspicious,  worldly- 
wise,  money-getting  spirit  of  present  manners. 

Blessings  on  the  old  town  I  say  again,  with  its  antiqua- 
ted houses,  venerable  cross  and  church  !  filessings  on  its 
people,  quaint  and  kind  and  simple-hearted  as  they  are! 
And  our  friends  the  Somers',  ten  thousand  blessings  on 
them  !  we  came  to  them  strangers,  but  we  part  from  them 
as  if  we  were  all  of  one  family  ! 

And  yet  what  changes  will  probably  happen  in  that 

united  and  happy  family  in  a  very  little  time  !     Elizabeth 

will  be  married  to  a  distant  place ;  a  sweet  parsonage  in  a 

\  distant  county  will  ere  long  receive  her.    Charles  Har« 

wood's  passion  foi  \Vie  s^^  igc^^^  i^ti^  i^%*&\imes  a  determi- 

iiatien  that  wWl  nol  be  cotiVto^^fti.  ^^x^^tA.^^x^.'^^^sw^^ 
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will  in  all  likelihood  be  soon  left  in  their  pleasant  habita- 
tion, but  shorn  of  many  of  the  charms  of  their  existence* 
Yet,  why  anticipate  ?  AH  yet  is  there,  happiness,  vivaci- 
ty, enjoyment  of  life,  and  hope  in  the  future.  So  let  it 
be ;  and  on  so  sweet  a  portion  of  human  life  let  these  vol- 
umes close. 


THE  EIIB. 
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